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Preface  and  Valediction. 


^IVE  years  ago  I  found  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
languishing,  in  brown  covers,  under  a  heavy  taxation. 
Aided  by  the  enterprising  firm  of  Bradbury  and  Evans, 
and  assisted  by  authors  who  have  made  Bouverie  Street 
famous,  I  reformed  the  Urbanian  Institution,  abolished  its  restrictive 
tariff,  and  let  into  it  the  daylight  of  a  new  era.  In  short,  I  did  what 
Mr.  Cave  himself  would  have  done  had  he  been  alive:  I  adapted 
the  oldest  publication  to  the  newest  aspect  of  the  times. 

Surrounded  by  men  who  had  already  made  an  indelible  impression 
upon  the  world's  literature — Mr.  Shirley  Brooks,  Mr.  Mark  Lemon ^ 
Mr.  Tom  Taylor,  Mr.  William  Jerdan,  Mr.  "  Luke  Limner,"  Mr. 
H.  H.  Dixon  ("The  Druid"),  Mr.  •*  Cavendish,"  Mr.  Philip  James 
Bailey  ("Festus"),  Mr.  William  Sawyer,  Mr.  Blanchard  Jerrold, 
Dr.  Stallard,  Dr.  Strange — I  had  the  honour  of  attracting  to  the  old 
standard  a  band  of  younger  men,  whose  pens  are  now  engaged  in 
wider  fields  of  usefulness.  True  to  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  founder 
of  the  house,  I  sought  a  well-skilled  writer  for  my  first  prefatory 
remarks,  and  found  him  in  Mr.  Shirley  Brooks,  who  wTote  those 
graceful  words  of  introduction  which  set  forth  the  purpose  and 
intention  of  the  new  government. 

Since  those  early  days  of  "  the  Shilling  Series "  the  magazine  has 
changed  publishers ;  three  of  my  most  distinguished  contributors  have 
"  rested  from  their  labours  ; "  and  I  now  vacate  the  editorial  chair. 
Change  is  a  fundamental  law  of  existence.  It  pervades  all  things, 
even  St.  John's  Gate,  which  has  lately  become  the  property  of  my 
esteemed  friend,  Sir  Edmund  Lechmere,  Bart.,  in  whose  reverent 
hands  it  will  find  that  loving  security  from  unworthy  uses  which  I 
have  tried  to  exercise  in  regard  to  the  periodical  which  first  saw 
the  light  in  that  house  of  famous  memory. 
According  to  the  means  at   my  disposal,  I  have  endeavo* 
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lODOurably  to  maintain  "the  Urbanian  Succession,  the  Johnsonian 
resciiption."  In  this  I  have  had  the  support  of  many  friends  in 
literature  and  art,  the  co-operation  of  eminent  ^Titers,  the  kindly 
consideration  of  a  generous  public.  To  all  and  each  of  these,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  are  due  my  hearty  acknowledgments.  Gratitude  is  a 
delightful  and  virtuous  exercise  of  the  mind.  Therefore  the  pleasure 
of  these  thanks  is  mine  ;  and  I  hope  to  make  my  avowal  of  this 
deep  debt  of  gratitude  in  some  sort  fell  by  coupling  with  it  the 
ttnost  impressive  of  all  our  noble  Anglo-Saxon  words — Farewell  ! 
I  I  have  long  desired  relief  from  the  peculiar  cares  of  the  Gtnlle- 
man's  Magazine;  but  I  should  never,  I  think,  have  had  courage 
enough  to  sever  the  binding  link  without  the  action  of  more  than 
ordinary  influences.  Circumstances  have  arisen  which  afford  me 
a  special  opportunity  of  retirement,  and  I  now  give  up  the  Editorship 
with  a  feeling  of  pride  in  my  eleven  volumes  of  this  "  Entirely  New 
Series." 

In  saying  Farewell,  the  consolation  is  afforded  me  of  knowing 
ftat  I  shall  slill  meet  in  other  paths  of  literature  the  fnends  who 
may  miss  me  from  the  chair  of  Mr.  Cave.  My  final  goodbye 
should  indeed  only  be  to  that  shadow  which  I  have  striven  to 
idealise  and  revive — Sylvanus  Urban,  Gentleman — whose  hand  I 
take  in  mine  with  tender  solicitude,  whispering  in  the  old  man's  ear 
the  sadly  sweet  and  lingering  vakdkttim — Farewell '. 

JOSEPH   HATTON.I 


y,  Tilchfield  Terrace,  Regent's  Park, 
November,  1S73. 
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Clytie. 

A  Novel  of  Modern  Life. 
BY  JOSEPH  HATTON. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

MR.  CHUTE  WQODFIELD  ON  THE  DRAMA. 

,HE  Royal  Athenaeum  Theatre  had  been  for  years  under 
a  cloud  until  the  advent  of  Mr.  Chute  Woodfield. 
Shakespeare,  burlesque,  opera  bouflfe,  each  had  failed 
to  restore  the  original  popularity  of  the  establishment. 
Playgoers  had  got  out  of  the  habit  of  going  to  the  Athenaeum. 
The  rent  was  high ;  the  theatre  was  expensive  in  many  ways ;  and 
ever}'body  said  it  was  doomed  to  be  the  one  large  handsome  unsuc- 
cessful London  theatre.  Ill-luck  seemed  to  have  claimed  the  place  for 
its  own,  when  Mr.  Chute  Woodfield,  a  country  manager  of  means  and 
taste,  made  up  his  mind  to  restore  the  fallen  fortunes  of  the  house, 
and  to  do  this  with  legitimate  plays  well  acted.  The  professional 
crowd  laughed  at  him  ;  the  public  said  nothing ;  the  press  referred  in 
a  tone  of  pity  to  the  fact  that  the  Athenaeum  was  to  be  reopened  on 
a  certain  day  with  new  decorations,  a  high  class  company,  a  new 
play,  and  "  no  fees."  The  management  promised  to  provide  for  the 
comfort  of  its  audiences,  as  well  as  to  cater  for  their  intellectual 
enjoyment  Actors  who  should  have  rejoiced  in  this  worthy  effort 
to  raise  dramatic  art  laughed  at  it,  and  discounted  success  as  though 
they  were  really  not  interested  in  it  Mr.  Chute  Wood&dd  7ie;Til\i\& 
own  way,  and  paid  the  highest  tribute  that  manacemenl  co\M  mN 
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•to"'  I^e'lx'Sr  feelings  aiid'to  the  highest  senliments  of  cultivated 
people,  and  though  he  had  a  hard  fight  at  first,  lie  drew  to  the 
Alhemum  special  audiences ;  he  attracted  old  playgoers ;  he 
brought  to  his  theatre  people  who  had  left  off  going  to  the  play, 
men  and  women  who  had  been  told  that  t!ic  drama  was  given  over 
to  shopkeeping  managers  and  ballet  girls ;  he  filled  his  house  with 
the  intellect  of  London,  When  Clytie  wrote  to  tliis  gentleman  he 
was  manager  of  the  most  successful  theatre  in  town,  and  proprietor 
of  a  famous  house  in  the  country.  He  appointed  twelve  o'clock  at 
noon  to  see  her  ;  he  had  replied  promptly  that  the  daughter  of  a 
lady  so  distinguished  as  Miss  Olivia  Pitt  had  every  claim  upon  his 
consideration  and  respecL 

Clytie  found  her  way  to  the  stage  door,  and  thence  into  the  porter's 
'  room,  a  curious  little  square  box,  adorned  with  playbills,  notices,  and 
letters  in  racks;  the  entrance  ornamented  with  managerial  procla- 
mations and  fire  buckets.  Presently  she  was  conducted  along  a 
narrow  passage,  and  then  across  the  stage.  She  had  only  time  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  empty  house,  the  scats  covered  with  calico, 
over  which  beams  of  daylight,  full  of  motes,  came  prymg  down  upon 
the  stage,  where  the  scenery  in  shreds  and  patches  seemed  to  be 
hiding  away  from  the  intrusive  skirmishers  of  the  sun.  Clylie  was 
chiefly  occupied  in  keeping  up  with  the  porter,  and  steering  clear  of 
stage  proi>erties.  It  was  all  wonderfully  strange  and  sober  to  her, 
and  the  more  so  when  she  stood  within  the  manager's  room.  There 
was  nothing  romantic  or  artistic  in  llie  place  anywhere,  and  there 
■were  dirty  people  and  workmen  hanging  about  as  she  crossed  the 
ktage,  towards  which  the  daylight  was  struggling  in  long  columns  of 
skirmishing  order.  It  somehpw  got  into  Clytie's  mind  that  the  day- 
light liad  no  chance  nith  the  Athenaeimi  Theatre ;  as  for  the  sun, 
that  was  altt^ether  out  of  the  question ;  the  place  reminded  her  of 
the  cathedral  vaults  and  the  old  wine  cellar  at  the  Hermitage.  How 
everybody  had  overdrawn  London,  she  thought 

Mr,  Wood6eld"s  room  was  a  notable  apartment  in  its  way.     It  was 

unpretending  enough  for  a  grocer's  counting-house,  though  it  had 

«een  great  times  and  great  people.    The  history  of  the  Aihena;um 

the  history  of  the  modem  drama.     All  the  stars  of  the  day  had 

and  talked  in  the  managers  room.    Lessees  of  the  theatre  had 

r  books  and  papers  (just  as  Mr.  \Voodlield  was  doing  when 

lytic  entered),  in  success  and  in  prosperity.    Bankruptcy,  gaunt  and 

tthless,  had  sat  opposite  his  victims  there,  aud  dragged  them  into 

atreeL     Prosperity  bad  also  visited  the  room,  and  quaffed  chan* 

bumpers.     Kiist  ni^ts  and  lost  nights  had  been  varii 
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celebrated  there;  new  plays  diat  might  have  restored  failmg  purses 
had  been  rejected,  and  new  plays  with  the  mildew  of  failure  in 
them  had  been  accepted.  The  old  room  had  seen  wisdom  and 
stupidity  alike  active  and  powerful  in  this  centre  of  the  Athenaeum 
machinery ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  Mr.  Chute  Woodfield  had  learned 
the  lessons  which  the  walls  had  they  possessed  ears  and  understand- 
ing would  teach. 

It  was  not  the  manager's  room  of  Clyde's  fancy ;  but  a  plain  room 
with  a  desk  in  the  centre ;  a  couch  covered  with  newspapers ;  two 
chairs  also  covered  with  newspapers ;  a  window  from  which  the  day- 
light was  excluded  by  paint  and  putty ;  and  a  mantel-shelf  upon 
which  stood  a  bust  of  Shakespeare,  a  cigar-box,  a  taper,  a  botde, 
and  two  wine*  glasses.  Here  and  there  on  the  walls  were  a  few  pro- 
fessional pictures,  but  mostly  modem  ones  having  reference  to  recent 
Athenaeum  successes. 

Mr.  Chute  Woodfield,  a  tall,  stout,  middle-aged  gentieman,  with  a 
dark  heavy  moustache  and  a  round  genial  face,  rose  from  the  desk 
as  Clytie  was  shown  into  the  room.  He  bowed  to  her  with  an  air 
of  accustomed  courtesy,  removed  the  newspapers  from  one  of  the 
chairs,  placed  it  for  her,  stood  by  her  until  she  was  seated,  said  he 
was  very  glad  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her,  and  then  resumed 
his  stool  at  the  desk. 

*'  I  have  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Woodfield,  for  your  kind  letter,"  said 
Clytie,  a  blush  stealing  over  her  face  as  she  spoke. 

"  Kindness  is  cheap,  my  dear  young  lady,  and  my  letter  is  not 
worth  *  thank  you.' " 

^  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  I  thought  of  it,"  said  Clytie. 

"  Indeed?"  said  Mr.  Woodfield,  inquiringly. 

"  I  have  not  been  accustomed  to  much  kindness,"  said  the  girl 

"  No  ?  that  is  strange.   I  would  rather  have  believed  the  contrary." 

"  But  that  is  not  what  I  came  to  say  to  you,"  said  Clytie,  "  and 
I  must  not  take  up  your  time." 

"I  am  quite  at  your  service,  believe  me,"  said  the  manager;  "if 
not  for  your  sake,  at  least  for  your  mother's." 

"  You  knew  my  mother,  then  ?  "  said  Clytie. 

"  I  did,  and  I  think  I  should  have  known  you  for  her  daughter 
had  I  met  you,  even  without  speaking  to  you." 

"  Indeed !  oh,  that  is  fortunate,"  exclaimed  Clytie,  her  eyes  full 
of  sudden  hope  and  pleasure.     "  You  will  help  me  then  ! " 

"  If  I  can,  certainly,"  said  Mr.  Woodfield.  "How  can  I  serve  you? 
Don't  be  afiraid  to  speak  plainly  to  me." 

Clytie  fidt  that  she  was  trembling  with  anxiety.    Her  mxwdO^ 
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iry.  She  could  hardly  speak.  It  seemed  so  bold  and  vain  to  say 
what  was  in  her  heart  to  say  ;  but  she  was  determined  to  do  it ; 
her  very  life  somehow  seemed  to  depend  upon  her  becoming  an 
actress. 

"  I  want  you  to  give  me  an  engagement  at  your  theatre,"  she 
said  as  calmly  as  the  excitement  of  the  moment  would  permit 

"Yes,"  said  the  manager. 

He  spoke  quite  calmly.  He  did  not  fly  up  at  her  and  say  "  No." 
He  did  not  smile  sarcastically ;  in  short,  he  did  not  rebuke  her  in 
any  way.  On  the  contrary,  he  received  her  proposition  quite  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

"  That  is  what  I  came  to  say,"  said  Clytie,  in  answer  to  the 
manager's  silence.     He  seemed  to  be  waiting  for  her  to  proceed. 

"  What  is  your  line  ?  "  he  asked  thoughtfully. 

"  My  line  ?  "  Clytie  repeated  after  him. 

"  Your  line  of  business  ?" 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,"  said  Clytie,  feeling  hot  and  un- 
comfortable. 

"  You  have  never  appeared,  then,"  said  the  manager,  surprised. 

"  Upon  the  stage  ?"  asked  Clytie  in  a  very  low  voice,  humbled  in 
her  ovra  estimation  at  this  discovery. 

"  No,  sir." 

"  Have  you  played  as  an  amateur  ?  " 

'*  No,  sir,"  said  Clytie,  almost  with  the  tears  in  her  eyes. 

"  Do  you  know  anything  about  theatres  ?" 

**No,  sir,"  said  Clytie,  expecting  nothing  less  than  her  immediate 
expulsion  as  an  impostor. 

"  Ah  ! "  said  the  manager,  as  if  he  were  answering  some  private 
:hought  of  his  own. 

"  I  once  went  to  the  Newcastle  Theatre,"  said  Clytie,  regaining  a 
little  of  her  confidence. 

"  You  are  not  living  in  London,  then?" 

"  Yes,  I  am  now." 

"  How  long  have  you  been  here?" 

"  About  a  fortnight" 

"  Are  your  friends  in  town  ?" 

"  I  am  living  with  friends  now,"  said  Clytie,  with  a  little  pardonable 
prevarication. 

''  Yes,"  said  the  manager,  puzzled. 

''  I  came  to  London  to  seek  an  engagement" 

*^  A  theatncal  engagement  ?  " 
"ies,  sir." 
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*  And  you  have  had  no  experience  whatever  of  theatres  ?  " 

"None;  but  I  would  take  a  veiy  humble  engagement;  I  am 
oiling  to  learn  and  to  begin  at  the  beginning." 

"You  have  lived  in  the  coimtiy,  then,  all  your  life  ?** 

"I  have ;  yes,  I  am  sorry  to  say." 

"  And  you  have  friends  there  ?  " 

"Ihad,''saidClytie. 

"  Have  pu  not  now  ?  " 

Qytie  burst  into  tears,  but  she  speedily  recovered  herselL 

"Pray  forgive  me,  sir,"  she  said,  drying  her  eyes. 

"Nay,  you  must  forgive  me,"  said  the  manager.  "  I  had  no  right 
tocross^xaraine  you  in  this  way;  I  should  not  have  done  so,  only 
out  of  a  sincere  desire  to  be  of  service  to  you." 

"I  quite  appreciate  your  kindness,"  said  Cljrtie ;  '^  I  know  I  am  a 
Toy  weak,  silly  girl,  but  I  shall  get  the  better  of  my  want  of 
experience  soon." 

The  manager  looked  at  the  lovely  face  and  the  graceful  figiu-e, 
and  ahnost  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  what  might  become  of  a  girl 
vith  her  appearance  had  she  fallen  into  some  other  managerial 
bands  than  his. 

"Will  you  confide  in  me,  and  let  me  advise  you?"  said  the 
manager,  looking  at  her,  and  speaking  with  true  sympathetic 
earnestness.  "  I  promise  you,  by  the  memory  of  your  mother,  to 
give  you  the  benefit  of  all  my  experience  and  judgment" 

"Thank  you,"  said  Clytie,  "you  are  most  kind;  I  shall  never 
fcrgct  how  kind." 
"What  relative  have  you  living  in  the  coimtry ?  " 
"You  will  not  write  to  him  without  my  permission  ?" 
"No." 

"My  grandfather." 
"Your  mother's  father ?  " 
"Yes." 

"Ishewelltodo?" 

"Yes ;  he  is  the  organist  of  St  Bride's  at  Dunelm." 
"And  why  is  he  not  with  you  ?" 
"  I  ran  away  froin  hiuL" 

"Oh !    Was  he  unkind?    I  mean  could  you  go  back  to  hii 
you  wished?" 

''Yes,  I  dare  say ;  but  not  until  I  have  obtained  an  engage 
io  London,"  said  Cljrtie^  with  firmness. 

^IwMtyou  waukinot  think  of  that,  my  dear,**  said  the  ina 
^Ikf/oa  itiak  I  should  not  succeed  ?" 
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"  No  J  but  you  have  no  idea  of  the  life  of  hardship  and.  misery 
wluch  you  are  proposing  for  yourself." 

"  I  am  willing  to  work," 

"  The  stage  is  in  the  hands  of  bad  people  ;  it  is  not  a  fit  p 
sion  now  for  a  lady.     Have  you  been  to  a  London  theatre?" 

"Last  night,  with  Mrs.  Breeze." 

"What  did  you  see?" 

"The  Castle  Diamonds." 

"  Did  you  see  the  ballet?" 

"  Yes." 

"  You  would  not  like  to  commence  your  career  in  that  costume  ?  " 

The  question  brought  no  blush  to  Ciytie's  face,  though  the  costume 
— cr  want  of  it— had  for  a  moment  at  the  theatre.  She  regarded  ihc 
manager's  question  from  a  professional  point  of  view.  The  desire  to 
be  an  actress  had  already  schooled  her  thoughts  thus  far. 

"  I  do  not  know ;  I  should  not  object  to  begin  quite  humbly,  like 
any  one  else," 

"  My  dear  girl,  you  do  not  know  what  you  say.  There  is  scarcely 
a  respectable  theatre  in  London  ;  I  mean  respectable  for  a  girl  such 
as  you,  unprotected  and  alone.  Heaven  forbid  ihat  I  should  arraign 
all  the  London  managers ;  there  are  some  noble  exceptions  to  the 
general  lule  of  intamy  and  degradation.  My  poor  child,  jou  would 
be  insulted,  humiliated,  and  made  a  wTctched  woman  the  first  week 
of  your  career.  The  whole  system  of  modem  management,  and  the 
surroundings  of  theatres  in  the  present  day — it  may  have  always  been 
so,  I  can't  tell — the  whole  business  and  managi;meni  is  bad,  utteriy 
bad ;  vile ;  how  vile  your  innocent  mind  cannot  imagine  or  realise. 
If  you  value  your  reputation,  if  you  look  forward  to  a  blameless  life, 
if  you  would  be  good,  and  respectable,  and  a  lady,  all  ihat  you  look 
and  are,  be  anything  but  an  actress." 

Clytie  looked  at  the  manager  as  he  rose  from  his  desk,  looked  at 
him  with  blank  despair, 

"You  are  disappointed,  I  see,  greatly  disappointed,"  said  the 
manager,  "  though  1  am  advising  yoa  as  if  you  were  my  own  ditld ; 
if  I  did  not  feel  a  deep  interest  in  you,  1  would  give  j-ou  an  eng^e- 
ment  in  my  own  tlieatre,  or  send  j'ou  to  a  lady  who  would  educate 
Jrou  for  the  profession ;  but  in  doing  so  I  should  be  guilty  of  a  great 
■wrong ;  you  must  not  go  upon  the  stage.  Go  home  to  your  grand- 
firther,  or  if  you  will  stay  here  try  some  other  profession.  Why  not 
ttyvVrt?    There  are  many  ladles  who  make  name  and  money-M 

^ytiedid  not  speak. 
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**Are  you  in  want  of  money  ?" 

"No,"  said  the  girl,  with  the  pride  of  a  duchess  and  the  purse  of 
a  seamstress. 

^  Let  me  help  you  in  some  way." 

"  My  mother  was  a  good  woman  and  an  actress,"  said  Clytie. 

Bfir.  Woodfidd  had  heard  a  scandal  in  which  Miss  Olivia  Pitt's 
same  hdd  a  prominent  place.  She  ran  away  with  a  lord's  son. 
Even  her  best  fidends  had  not  laid  the  charge  of  matrimony  at  her 
door. 

"Your  mother,''  said  Mr.  Woodfield,  "was  one  of  the  loveliest 
women  of  her  day,  and  the  best  actress  in  my  time." 

Cl3rtie's  ambition  prompted  her  afresh  at  this  declaration. 

"  Then  why  should  not  her  daughter  go  upon  the  stage  ?  " 

"Miss  Olivia  Pitt,"  said  the  manager,  "led  a  hard  life  in  her 
eariy  days." 

"  She  married  a  lord's  son,"  said  Clytie,  interrupting  him  for  the 
first  time. 

"  Indeed !"  said  the  manager.  "  I  lost  sight  of  her  when  she  left 
London.    She  was  in  my  company  in  the  coimtry.'' 

Clytie's  eyes  beamed  with  curiosity. 

"Yes ;  in  fact  I  gave  her  her  first  engagement" 

"  Oh,  my  dear  sir,  you  interest  me  beyond  measure,"  said  Clytie. 
"  My  grandfather  never  told  me  half  her  history." 

"  Her  life  was  quite  a  theatrical  life,"  said  the  manager.  "  She 
was  stage-strucL  Her  father  was  a  musician  at  Lincoln.  She  ran 
away  with  a  company  of  strolling  players.  Her  mother  died  broken- 
hearted. She,  poor  girl !  led  a  life  of  hardship  and  toil.  For  three 
years  she  may  be  said  to  have  eaten  the  bread  of  poverty." 

Clytie  sat  transfixed  while  the  manager  was  talking,  her  great  eyes 
wide  open,  her  red  lips  parted,  and  her  hands  clasped ;  her  fancy 
following  the  runaway  girl  from  place  to  place,  her  heart  bleeding 
with  sympathy  and  sorrow  for  the  strolling  player  who  was  her 
mother. 

"  She  played  in  bams,  in  the  back  yards  of  inns ;  her  father  dis- 
carded her ;  she  had  no  friends ;  she  did  not  earn — at  all  events  she 
did  not  receive — ten  shillings  a  week.  I  had  what  they  call  the 
Lincoln  circuit,  and  heard  her  story  while  dining  with  the  mayor  of 
the  town,  who  took  an  interest  in  her  case.  The  next  day  she  called 
upon  me,  just  as  you  have  called,  for  an  engagement ;  but  she  knew 
her  line  of  business,  she  knew  what  she  could  do,  and  she  acted 
before  me  at  once — that  is,  she  spoke  some  lines  from  *  As  You  Like 
It'    Fortune,  as  well  as  the  lady's  genius,  was  in  her  favour.    I 
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wanted  a  leading  lady.  I  engaged  her  for  six  nights ;  she  was  suc- 
cessful. I  brought  her  father  into  my  room  and  reconciled  him 
to  his  daughter." 

"God  bless  you,  Mr.  Woodfield !"  exclaimed  Clytie,  burying  her 
face  in  her  hands. 

"  I  was  the  means  of  getting  the  lady  her  first  engagement  in  town. 
Your  grandfather  made  his  way,  and  became  conductor  of  the 
orchestra  in  the  theatre  where  she  was  engaged.  All  London 
hated  the  man  who  one  day  carried  her  oflf  to  the  Continent ;  and  it 
was  a  general  sorrow  that  wept  over  the  Times  when  a  year  after- 
wards her  death  at  Boulogne  was  made  public." 

Clytie  was  sobbing.  "My  poor  dear  grandfather,"  she  said; 
"  how  could  you  be  so  cruel  to  me  ?  " 

"  So  you  can  easily  understand  that  I  am  interested  in  you,  and  I 
am  sure  you  will  believe  that  I  desire  to  give  you  good  advice  and 
to  be  of  service  to  you." 

"  Yes,  yes,  Mr.  Woodfield,"  said  Clytie. 

"  Well,  then,  understand,"  said  Mr.  Woodfield,  taking  both  her 
hands  in  his,  and  looking  at  her  steadfastly,  "  that  I  advise  you  to 
go  home  to  your  grandfather,  and  that  I  prohibit  you  fiom  going  on 
the  stage.  You  may  command  me  as  if  I  were  your  grandfather, 
except  in  this  :  you  say  he  has  been  unkind  to  you ;  I  will  not  be 
that.  I  fear  you  have  misunderstood  him ;  I  will  write  to  him  when 
you  say  I  may,  I  will  bring  him  here,  I  will  do  anything  you  ask, 
but  one  thing — I  will  not  introduce  you  to  your  destruction.  There! 
Now  tell  me  where  you  live,  and  Mrs.  Woodfield  shall  call  and  see 
you." 

"  Thank  you  veiy  much ;  I  feel  you  are  doing  what  you  think 
best ;  I  will  try  and  think  it  is  for  the  best,  and  I  will  write  to  you 
to-morrow,"  said  Clytie. 

"  Will  you  not  give  me  your  address  ?" 

"  To-morrow,"  said  Clytie,  the  obstinacy  of  her  nature  coming  to 
the  protection  of  her  ambition  once  more.   "  To-morrow  I  will  write." 

She  thought  there  would  be  no  harm  in  having  a  day's  ft-eedom  of 
action.  If  she  gave  him  her  address  he  might  send  it  to  her  grand- 
father, and  justify  his  breach  of  trust  by  the  plea  of  right. 

"Post  Office,  Camden  Town,  will  find  you,  then?"  said  the 
manager. 

"Yes;  and  you  will  not  write  to  grandfather  without  my  per- 


mission." 


.  "  You  have  my  word,"  said  Mr.  Woodfield ;  "and  to-morrow  you 
will  write  to  me." 
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"  I  will,"  said  Clytie. 

"  You  cannot  find  your  way  out  alone— come,  I  will  show  you — 
take  my  arm." 

The  manager  conducted  the  girl  a  nearer  way  out  of  the  theatre ; 
through  a  private  door,  roimd  by  the  entrance  to  the  stalls,  and  out 
I)ast  the  box-office  into  the  broad  daylight,  which  for  a  moment 
dazzled  her  eyes. 

**  Good  morning.  Miss  Pitt,*'  he  said,  shaking  her  by  the  hand. 
"  Turn  to  the  right  if  you  are  going  west ;  or,  shall  I  call  a  cab  for 
you?" 

"  No,  thank  you,"  said  Clytie,  and  she  turned  in  the  direction  of 
the  Strand. 

''  Clark,"  said  the  manager,  calling  to  a  man  who  stood  near  the 
box-office  door. 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  You  saw  that  young  lady  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Follow  her  wherever  she  goes,  imtil  you  are  satisfied  she  is  at 
home ;  an^  then  come  and  tell  me  where  she  goes,  what  she  does, 
where  she  lives,  and  tell  no  one  else ;  if  any  cad  molests  her  kick 
him." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Clark,  who  in  three  minutes  was  close  on  the  track 
of  the  prettiest  pair  of  ankles  that  had  been  seen  in  the  Strand  for 
many  a  day.  Clytie  wore  a  short  dress  and  tight  country  boots. 
She  had  covered  her  lilac  dress,  which  was  beginning  to  get  soiled, 
with  a  thin  shawl,  that  clung  about  her  shoulders,  and  detracted 
nothing  from  her  round,  gracefiil  form.  She  wore  a  white  straw 
bonnet,  with  lilac  flowers  and  grey  ribbons ;  and  even  Clark  thought 
she  was  the  handsomest  girl  he  had  ever  seen. 

Two  hours  afterwards  Clark  returned  to  the  theatre.  Mr.  Wood- 
field  had  gone  to  his  club.  Clark  was  to  go  to  the  Garrick  the 
moment  he  returned.  Clark  went  to  the  club  straight,  carrying  there 
a  black  eye,  and  a  coat  rather  the  worse  for  a  tear  at  the  collar.  The 
club  porter  frowned  at  Clark,  but  he  insisted  that  he  was  to  see  Mr. 
Woodfield,  who,  on  being  sent  for,  said  Clark  was  to  be  shown  into 
the  strangers'  room. 

"  Well  ?  "  said  the  manager,  shutting  the  door. 

"  I  did  as  you  wished,  sir." 

"  Yes  ;  go  on." 

"  Followed  the  lady  down  the  Strand ;  she  went  into  a  confec- 
tioner's and  had  a  bun ;  then  went  across  Trafalgar  Square ;  up  the 
Haymarket ;  two  gents  followed  her." 
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"  Ves,"  said  the  manager. 

"  But  they  soon  give  it  up." 

"  Yes ;  go  on ;  finish  before  I  guess  the  lot     I  see  your  black  eye." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Clark.  "  la  R^ent  Street  a  fellow  spoke  to  her, 
and  she  looked  frighteoed;  she  mentioned  to  a  policetnan  as  this 
person  was  annoying  of  her,  but  the  officer  only  laughed." 

"  Ah,  it  is  that  light  short  dress,"  said  the  manager  to  himseIC 
"  Mrs.  Woodfield  must  see  her,  and  dress  her  properly." 

"So  she  turns  up  a  by-stieet,  as  if  to  get  out  of  the  way,  and  this 
gent,  he  follows  her  and  speaks  to  her  again,  and  I  see  she  was  in 
a  dreadful  state  like,  evidently  not  used  to  London ;  so  I  goes  up  to 
him  and  lets  straight  out  at  him  in  the  mouth." 

"  Bravo,  Clark,  bravo  ! "  exclaimed  the  Oumager. 

"Well,  he  turns  on  me  sudden  like,  and  was  quicker  than  I 
thought,  and  he  pinned  me  against  the  wall,  and  we'd  a  bit  of  a  set 
to,  a  reglar  up  and  downer ;  and  then  the  police  comes  and  a  great 
crowd,  and  I  explains  to  the  officer,  who  said  he  knowed  the  gent, 
and  it  served  him  right,  and  he'd  lock  him  up  if  he  didn't  clear  out 
in  a  jiffy ;  and  so  I  started  off  after  die  young  lady,  sit,  and  I — 
and  so  I  started  off  after  the  young  lady — and  when  I " 

"Yes,  yes." 

"  She  was  gone,  and  which  way  I  couldn't  tell,  and  I  lost  her,  sir." 

"  Ah,  I  thought  sa     Clark,  yoo  are  an  ass." 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  An  egregious  ass." 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  Here  is  a  sovereign  ibr  yoo.     Go  home  and  wash  your  face." 

"Yes,  sir." 

"That's  it,"  said  the  manager,  goii^  back  to  the  smoke  room. 
"  Mrs.  Woodtield  must  dress  her — ^it  is  that  short  light  dress ;  I  hope 
Clark  punished  the  thief." 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE   BREEZES   IN  COUNCIL. 

"Well,  I  dunno  but  what  the  gentleman  be  right,"  said  Mr. 
Johnny  Breeze,  sitting  in  the  tittle  back  garden,  after  the  children 
had  gone  to  bed.  "  I'm  sure  I  dunno.  Missie  knows  best,  I  sup- 
pose." 

"  And  is  that  all  you've  got  to  say  about  it,  Johnny  ?"  asked  Mrs. 
,  who  always  professed  to  sedt  Johnny's  opinion  and  to 
wit 
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Mrs.  Breeze  was  one  of  those  kind-hearted  autocrats  who  did 
everything  she  could  to  make  the  outer  woild  believe  that  her  hus- 
band was  master  in  his  own  house.  '^  I  will  ask  Breeze,"  she  would 
say,  in  cases  of  the  smallest  or  greatest  importance.  *'  I  could  not 
take  upon  myself  to  decide  such  a  matter  without  consulting  Johnny." 
Observations  of  this  kind  were  continually  on  her  lips.  But  in  her 
own  quiet  way  she  settled  all  things  according  to  her  own  judgment 
Johnny  had  really  no  voice  in  anything.  He  thought  he  had,  and 
he  would  go  home  switching  the  gnats  as  if  he  were  an  independent 
domineering  husband  and  father;  and  when  he  went  to  smoke  his 
pq>e  at  the  local  public-house  he  talked  with  the  best  of  the  Utde 
men  there,  and  even  expressed  fierce  opinions  now  and  then  upon 
the  Government  Indeed  he  had  once  been  known  to  threaten 
physical  violence  against  a  man  who  asserted  diat  the  Government 
were  bringing  in  a  Bill  to  abolish  all  P.KL's  under  five  feet  four. 
But,  take  him  for  all  in  all,  Johnny  was  as  mild,  conciliatory,  and 
genial  a  P.  K.  as  one  could  wish  to  see  in  authority. 

"And  that  is  all  youVe  got  to  say?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Breeze. 
"  Why  I  should  have  thought  that  with  your  experience  of  society, 
and  seeing  people,  and  talkix^  to  my  lords  and  my  ladies — ^well,  I 
should  have  thought,  Johnny,  that  you  would  have  been  ready  to  say 
something  definite  on  the  point,  as  Mr.  Stevens  would  observe  if  he 
were  here,  and  a  good  thing  he  isn't." 

Clytie  smiled  pleasantly  at  Mrs.  Breeze.  Johnny  drew  solemnly 
at  his  pipe  while  he  listened  to  his  wife,  and  thought  what  a  woman 
it  was  sure-ly.  They  were  sitting  in  the  littie  back  garden,  just  under 
the  back  parlour  window,  having  had  an  humble  cU  fresco  supper  of 
bread  and  cheese  and  lettuce.  The  canal  lay  quietly  at  the  bottom 
of  the  garden,  although  it  had  been  whipped  for  fish  in  the  most 
persevering  way  by  Master  Breeze  for  an  hour  before  bedtime.  One 
lazy  barge  went  by  just  as  Breeze  was  lighting  his  pip>e,  and  there 
was  something  picturesque  in  the  old  boat,  with  its  red  and  white 
sign,  and  a  woman  at  the  helm.  Why  or  wherefore  she  did  not 
make  out,  but  the  boat  gliding  by  had  a  soothing  effect  upon 
Qytie.  The  t^^ilight  fell  gently  upon  her  spirits,  albeit  there  were 
blacks  in  it,  and  she  liked  to  sit  there  in  the  Httle  garden.  She  felt 
that  she  was  safe  with  these  kind  people,  and  that  was  a  great  deal 
after  what  she  had  gone  through. 

"He  remembered  your  mother?"  said  Mrs.  Breeze,  looking  at 
Clyde,  and  drawing  her  shawl  round  her  shoulders. 

"Yes.    Well ?"  Clytie  replied. 

"  But  advised  you  to  go  home  to  your  fiiends,  because  the  stage 
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were  not  fit  for  a  lady ;  and  that's  it,  my  love,  that's  what  I  feel  about 
it.  I'm  sure  the  way  in  which  the  girls  are  dressed ;  well,  I've  often 
said  to  Johnny,  I  wonder  the  Queen  and  Government  don't  slop  it ; 
and,  as  for  acting,  why,  it's  not  what  I  call  acting  at  all — it's  nothing 
but  legs,  ind  smirks  on  their  faces,  as  is  enough,  I'm  sure,  to  make 
one  sick  ;  not  but  what,  once  in  a  way,  you  do  see  a  good  play  with 
persons  dressed  all  over,  not  as  if  they'd  come  out  of  their  bedrooms 
and  forgotten  as  they'd  not  finished.  But  that  is  neither  here  nor  there. 
The  question  is  as  to  what  you  mean  to  do." 

"  I  must  try  some  other  theatre,"  Clytie  replied,  quietly,  "  If  we 
rejected  every  profession  or  business  because  there  are  bad  people 
in  it,  or  on  account  of  its  being  disagreeable,  we  should  all  sit  at 
home  and  do  nothing." 

"  That's  true,"  said  Johnny. 

"  Not  altogether,"  said  Mrs.  Breeze  j  "  but  it  aint  no  good  arguing 
it,  because  she's  made  up  her  mind,  and  what  we've  gpt  to  do  is  to 
help  if  we  can ;  though,  from  what  Mr.  Woodfield  said,  there  don't 
■eem  to  be  much   difficulty   about  it,   if  we  only  knew  bow  to 
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"  I  will  write  to  another  manager.     That  is  all,"  said  Clylie. 
Mr,  Breeze  suddenly  laid  down  his  pipe. 

"What  is  it,  Breeze?"  asked  his  wife,  suddenly.  "An  idea  !" 
"  AV'ell,  if  I  aint  bin  and  forgotten  the  very  thing  as  I  wanted  to 
I  Bay  and  to  do  particular.  I  was  a  speaking  to  a  gent  who  is  in  the 
[  newspaper  line  this  very  morning  in  the  park,  and,  he  says,  'Well, 
'  if  a  young  lady  wants  to  go  on  the  stage,  there  be  lots  of  adverlise- 
I  menis  and  agents,'  he  says,  '  and  go  and  get  a  Nera,  as  is  a  news- 
paper devoted  to  the  profession.'" 

"  Johnny's  right.     I  know  what  he  means.    That  newspaper  fellow 
as  lodged  with  me  and  paid  regular,  as  I  was  telling  you,  he  used  to 
have  one  and  read  it  in  bed  every  Sunday  morning.    Johnny,  it  aint 
late,  and  if  you  likes  tc  go  out  for  half  an  hour  and  borrow  one 
the  York  and  Albany,  or  somewhere,  why  go  at  once  and  take 
pipe  along." 

The  P.K.  put  on  his  unprofessional  coat  and  hat,  and  away  he 

went.      Dviring  his  absence  Mrs.  Breeze  and  Clytie  put  away  the 

supper  things,  took  in  the  chairs  from  the  garden,  lighted  the  lamp, 

and  sat  down  in  the  back  parlour  to  work  and  talk  and  prepare  their 

minds  for  a  continuation  of  the  family  council  when  Johnny  should 

I       return  with  the  Nera.     Mrs,  Breeze  found  that,  in  spite  of  two  nights 

^L     of  hard  work  after  supper,  she  had  still  a  score  of  stockings  to  dam, 

^Httid  Cl>tie  discovered  that  she  was  an  excellent  hand  at  this  sort  of 
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work.  So  the  two  were  soon  busily  engaged,  with  their  hands  and  arms 
half  covered  with  stockings,  "  As  looked  for  all  the  world  like 
gaundets,"  Mrs.  Breeze  said,  "  and  she  was  sure  no  picture  was  ever 
more  perfect  than  Mary  a  sitting  there  darning,  Hke  a  fine  lady  as 
she  had  seen  sdtching  a  cavalier's  rosette  on  his  hat,  in  the  time  of 
the  wars,  when  they  wore  velvet  coats  and  swords." 

It  seemed  no  time  before  Johnny  returned. 

"  There  it  is,"  he  said,  triumphantly,  spreading  out  the  newspaper 
upon  the  table.  "  There  you  are,  Missie,  and  I'm  sure  IVe  been 
trying  to  read  them  advertisements  with  a  view  to  understanding  them, 
and  I'm  as  far  off  as  ever.  Every  man  to  his  own  trade — and  woman, 
too,  I  suppose.  I  dare  say,  if  there  was  a  Park  Keeper's  Gazette^ 
people  outside  the  profession  would  find  it  hard  to  understand  it ; 
but,  however,  there's  what  they  calls  the  actor's  paper  for  you,  and  I 
dessay  you'll  make  more  of  it  than  I  can." 

Clytie  thanked  the  P.K.  with  a  sweet  smile,  and  opened  the  mys- 
terious paper  and  began  to  read  it,  first  all  over  at  one  rapid  glance 
to  herself,  and  then  in  bits  for  the  edification  of  the  Breezes. 

*'  Wanted,  a  good  heavy  man  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Breeze.  "  Well, 
there,  I  should  think  Mr.  Stevens  would  do  for  that.  He  must  be 
fourteen  stone  if  he's  an  ounce.  *A  good  walking  gendeman,  a 
juvenile  gent,  a  gent  for  seconds,  a  leading  lady,  and  a  chambermaid.' 
Well,  what  they  mean  I  suppose  they  know — I'm  sure  I  don't ;  and 
^Ir.  Breeze  is,  no  doubt,  right — eveiy  trade  to  itself;  and  I'm  told 
there  is  a  Lodging  House  Guide^  though  I  don't  exactly  consider 
myself  in  that  line  ;  but  walking  gents  and  chambermaids  for  a 
theatre  is  what  I  certainly  cannot  make  out" 

"  I  suppose  it  describes  what  they  call  their  line  of  business,"  said 
Clytie.  **  I  did  not  quite  understand  Mr.  Woodfield  when  he  asked 
me  what  my  line  was." 

"I  should  have  put  it  down  for  a  leading  lady,"  said  Johnny, 
refilling  his  pipe. 

"  Well  done,  Johnny,"  said  Mrs.  Breeze ;  "that's  very  good." 

Mrs.  [Breeze,  indeed,  was  so  pleased  with  this  exhibition  of 
Johnny's  cleverness  that  she  put  a  stockinged  arm  round  his  neck 
and  gave  him  a  smacking,  high-sounding  kiss  on  the  cheek. 

"  Wanted,  three  good  utility  ladies  (all  must  sing  and  dance),  old 
man,  a  good  low  comedian,  and  useful  couple ;  also  a  double  bass 
and  property  man,"  Clytie  read  in  her  pleasant  musical  voice,  with 
a  long  expressive  note  of  exclamation  at  the  end,  and  an  inquiring 
look  at  Mr.  Breeze. 

The  P.  K.  smoked  solenmly  and  made  no  reply.    Mrs.  Breeze 
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aaf  her  tx-  Vrmffg  ipcn  ler  ^nry^.  Hnw'krni^Tirrr^Tr  oaCtoo,  and  all, 
zsd  Ji:«:k.-tti  ir  J  :nnc7.     Tic  ?.  5L  irxs  loK  bi  amoke  and  diocigjht 

■*  ^K'aar  ii:  7^u  laks  cf  ±at  Hr:  Btesse  ?  "^  dytie  2^cd. 

"^  I  iiiiJi z  -nnrft*  isy'iiifni  'sTx.  MZseb  :  ic  3  iltngPThfT  be^md me; 

•"  Ii  is  jniijiei  1  -y^-sy  raiicia  pace:'*  szid  Oyiie :  **  I  Bear  I  nnder- 
£xiii  iz  ::i:  ':e:r:=^  ±iiii  yjuraeiE  ytz.  BietLie.  rjtr.ngft  scoichov  I  fed 
cxe  iCEznir^tirr  xrfrssv  in  ir.  'Wmn-?  x  ^'luiwrg^  soger:  also  a  lass- 
piayer    :«:>il:Le-'::nr>i'>  inii  ion  ■■<  umRi  iivexiles.  sad  regKimnblc 

""Dcucie-iandeiL'  said  Jooim^    gffrtilMegy.     ** I  5ce  a  double- 
'•^rrtfftnf  ice^*:  znce  in  x  shov  sl  y?*«^wt  bnc  :&ir  3  more  cjiiiKis  sdll 

"■  Ah.  I  sJM  ■  3ev«r  iri-c  rmt  (iiy.  Johnny  :  i  was  bcfixe  wr  were 
rried  .  w  i  w"-i:ir  r'jni  ric  cairy     !cve£v :  !iow  tae  t^«*  does  fljr  to 


"  Fcr  5ki_^.  ::tbr  TTi'^arr  SiiiLMUUk.  tvc  Bscpsrc^  one  ImndKcd  incxi* 
keys.  iTLC  1  Lirie  ciinnff-oiiiaaKr  3al  x  iiLjesj  of  scDck.  just  airived 
crcc  Iz.<ii^^  -suii  >J'«.yt:e.  sdH  trat'iny  ir  -tm^sm  -^  And  hoes  your 
SQKC-  Mr.  Eri^riz^^  W3CC$  x  jf  l'ht.  Drc  it^H^  jzxd  ax  Tirg%  tiie  most 
lecsitkable  rcifaccieaca  ot  £ie  iay." 

Clytie  >rx=:iid  w.±  vielisac  fpngr  ±is  dissc^verr. 

-  k  is  ±<;^  cv-^j:  wcccsstLI  ?a3«sr  *  ^  jae  cLdiiimed  :  •*  it  seems  to 
lieLoc^  :c  x  ::<v  vcrlc :  I  cocld  not  have  beiiev^±d  rhere  could  be 

-  Oil.  *^^i«  y'**^  MiiSK.  ycc  acn't  kacw  wrstz^  ^lar  on  aboot  yon 
till  Tcc  ".ock<w  " :r  rr.e  live?  js  peocle  lead :  nc»  rieres  x  fiiend  of 
0x£De  x:  ri^i  ^*:^-^  t-'.k:n;j:  ot  wild  n^r*^ — bis  Irres  wi±  rwo  seals  in  a 


-  ^yr~-v      T>?>ji-'.y :  *   sxid   Mr*.    Er«--;;.   liyr^c    down 

-  WiJ.  -::  i\J.«::'v  :-.  .*.  vond  .  rcr  zick  ±xz  S>--i»  lives  in  the 
-'j-.\ir.:  >  h.:.:>c  .  Vwi:  >.c  :,'-Vv>  oi  rocI:L-%;  i'ls;;.  xzd  xs  :':r  x  rermagant 
^l^j-^  :>.i^  X. :v,:.>.i>  or.  i>x:  axxi-iV  x\Iv.  b^i  >  <c:r^i  w:tii  them,  and 
-  j^  .>^:  he  Un  i's  :>i^t:*.  $«fa-liocfe>.  x=d  :rx:'>  bis  were,  though  he 
do^  ake  X  wxlx  owT  lV.r.ux\w  Hii:  oco:  iz  x  wiy." 

-  The  >:rxr.j:v>:  ra:vr/'  s.ud  n>t:v'.  tur^i-rsc  ::  cv jr  xz-i  devouring 
.   _^.i.  v.-  -—IV*  cavuv'r:  ewr*.     "And  her;?  xn:  z^zdemen  who 

-h  the  >.i>:nouiv  xrt.  Ic^sorv^  ^i^cci  uix>n  thesaue.  x=d  enticements 


^, — iteev»« 

*-  There-  now  >\va  vc  »;vn  to  the  li^hi  v^J^x^^  ^>i  >i=^ 
WMMD  :^cat?  '  wuJtcU  Johnny. 
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"No,  a  teacher,"  said  Clytiej  "but  here  is  an  agent — *Mr. 
Barrii^;ton's  Dramatic  Agency :  booking  fee  to  professionals,  three 
and  sixpence ;  several  vacancies  in  good  companies ;  wanted,  artistes 
in  all  lines  of  business ;  a  few  ladies  and  gendemen  for  a  dramatic 
club,  &c.    Note  the  address,  Corent  Garden.' " 

"That's  it,"  said  Johnny;  "evciy  man  to  his  trade;  but  there 
don't  seem  nothing  so  very  mysterious  about  the  agency  business ; 
look  at  them  estate  agents  and  registry  offices ;  there's  one  thing,  we 
don't  want  agencies  in  the  park-keeping  line." 

"  You  would  advise  me,  then,  to  write  to  Harrington's  ? "  Clytie 
asked. 

"  Well,  I  dunno  for  that,"  said  Johnny ;  "  there's  nothing  like  a 
personal  call,  I  always  think ;  but  of  course  " 

"Johnny  is  right,"  broke  in  Mrs.  Breeze;  "it's  been  a  great  night 
with  him,  one  of  his  clever  nights ;  I  am  sure  I  was  saying  to  myself 
just  now  if  Johnny  had  only  had  his  opportunities — well  there,  I 
don't  like  to  praise  him  before  his  &K:e,  but  he  has  got  that  common 
sense  which  in  any  other  profession  would  have  brought  him  to  the 
firont;  it's  been  a  great  night  widi  him  from  the  moment  as  he 
thought  of  that  Nera  newspaper ;  and  the  best  thing  is  to  call  at  that 
place,  and  if  you'll  go  early,  my  dear,  I'll  go  with  you,  for  I  do  think 
as  some  one  should  be  by  your  side,  as  there's  no  knowing  what 
traps  there  be  in  this  London — -might  kidnap  you  for  a  show  or  some- 
thing,  for  I  do  declare  some  of  them  advertisements  made  my  blood 
curdle,  all  along  of  my  suddenly  remembering  a  young  girl  as  ran 
away  with  a  show  company,  and  was  painted  up  and  made  into  an 
Indian  princess,  at  twopence  each  and  half-price  to  the  working 
classes,  though,  my  dear,  it  in  no  wise  applies  to  you,  though  I  must 
say  it  did  come  into  my  mind." 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Breeze,  you  are  too  good  ;  it  is  very,  very  kind  of 
you  to  go  with  me  ;  we  will  go  as  soon  as  you  like  in  the  morning," 
said  Clytie. 

"Ten  o'clock  will  give  me  time  for  putting  things  straight  and 
getting  the  children  out  of  the  way,"  said  Mrs.  Breeze,  "  and  we  can 
take  a  'bus  from  the  York  and  Albany  to  the  Circus  and  walk  to 
Covent  Garden,  and  look  at  the  shops  as  we  go,  for  I  do  think  that 
next  to  buying  things  is  looking  in  at  the  windows  and  saying  what 
you  would  buy  if  you'd  money  enough;  though  I  knew  an  old 
gendeman  as  killed  himself  pretty  nigh  with  that  very  thing,  and  I 
foiget  now  whether  I  knew  him  or  see  him  in  a  play ;  it  was  one  of 
them  big  sausages,  as  thick  as  your  arm  and  curled  like  one  of  them 
crokay  hoops,  and  he  was  poor,  and  he  always  said  when  he  was 
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rich  he'd  buy  ihat  sausage  and  eat  every  bit  of  it  for  supper ;  ani 
came  true ;  but  it  as  nigh  killed  him  as  could  be,  though  he  lived  to 
tell  the  story." 

Ciytie  laughed,  and  said  many  curious  things  in  life  canoe  to  pass. 
Supposing  she  were  to-be  rich  some  day? 

"  Bless  you,  I  hope  you  will,"  said  Mrs.  Breeze. 

"I  sometimes  think  I  may  be,"  said  Ciytie,  looking  up  with  a 
world  of  wonder  in  her  eyes.  "  Sometimes  I  think  so ;  and  if  ever 
that  should  come  to  pass,  Maggie,  then,  my  dear  good  soul,  you  shall 
not  look  in  the  windows  and  wish ;  you  shall  look  and  have." 

Ciytie  put  her  arms  round  Mrs.  Breeze's  white  neck  and  kissed 
her,  and  laid  her  head  upoo  her  matronly  bosom,  and  the  P.  K. 
looked  on  admiringly.  Mrs.  Breeze  stroked  the  girl's  hair  with  her 
round  fat  hand,  and  fondled  her  with  all  the  affection  of  a  loving 
mother. 

If  poor  old  Grandfather  Waller  could  only  have  seen  the  runaway 
safe  in  those  kind  arms  he  would  have  been  .1  happy  man ;  for  his 
fears  would  not  let  him  picture  her  in  security.  Ciytie  tliought  of  the 
old  man  as  she  lay  nestling  her  face  in  Mrs.  Breeze's  neck.  She 
thought  of  him  tenderly,  but  not  yet  without  a  tinge  of  resentment 

That  night,  when  she  was  alone  sitting  by  her  humble  bed  with  its 
patchwork  coverlet  and  its  strip  of  stair-carpet  by  the  side,  she  almost 
made  up  her  mind  to  write  to  her  grandfather,  just  a  hne  to  say  she 
was  safe  and  as  happy  as  she  could  be  under  all  the  circumstances  of 
her  position.  Or  Mrs,  Breeze  might  write  this  for  her.  The  letter 
could  be  posted  without  any  address.  Ves,  she  would  do  tliaL  She 
felt  better  when  she  had  settied  that  this  should  be  part  of  the 
morrow's  work.  Then  she  thought  over  all  she  had  gone  through 
during  the  day— all  that  Mr.  Wondfield  had  toid  her  about  h» 
mother.  It  made  her  sad,  the  dark  picture  which  the  manager  had 
drawn  of  her  mother's  early  days  ;  but  she  would  not  dwell  upon  it — 
she  preferred  to  think  of  the  successful  actress,  the  w  oman  who  had 
had  London  at  her  feet ;  to  think  of  her  mother  as  the  loveliest 
woman  and  llie  greatest  actress  of  her  time,  and  the  wife  of  a  lord's  son. 
She  prayed  every  night  that  some  day  she  might  meet  that  lord's  father; 
he  was  still  living — ^Grandfather  A\'aller  had  told  her  so  always,  and 
more  than  once  he  had  told  her  she  was  an  honourable  if  she  had  her 
rights,  and  ought  to  be  a  lady  of  title.  It  was  a  pily  she  had  no  friend, 
she  thought,  to  help  her — no  clever  man,  like  Tom  Mayfield  for  in- 
stance, who  would  lay  his  life  down  for  her.    She  could  give  him  this 

ret  for  his  devotion,  and  ask  him  to  find  it  aU  out.     For  an  unso- 
^cated  country  girl,  Ciytie  had  some  shrewd  worldly  ideas,  and 
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an  amount  of  enterprise  and  firmness  worthy  of  a  London  education. 
She  learnt  quickly  too.  For  example,  she  noticed  that  although  she 
¥ras  well  dressed  for  Dunelm,  there  was  something  wanting  in  the 
style  and  manner  and  fiiysh  of  her  clothes ;  duriug  the  day  she  had 
let  out  a  tuck  in  her  dress  and  hemmed  a  frill  round  the  bottom ; 
in  the  morning  she  would  get  up  very  early  and  retrim  her  bonnet ;  a 
watch-chain  was  not  worn  round  the  neck  she  noticed ;  she  must 
have  a  differently-shaped  boot  to  that  she  was  now  wearing ;  and  her 
hair  must  be  braided  in  the  style  of  a  grand  lady  whom  she  saw  in  a 
gorgeous  carriage  in  Regent  Street  Her  mind  was  in  a  whirl  of 
projects,  memories,  £mcies,  and  speculations  as  she  sat  there  on  the 
little  bed ;  she  thought  of  everything  and  everybody — looking  forward, 
however,  throughout,  into  a  future  which  she  hoped  to  mould  to  her 
own  ambition. 

CHAPTER    XVII. 

A   MEMORABLE   DAY,    BEGUN   AT   BARRINGTOX  S   AND   CLOSED   AT 

HYDE   PARK   CORNER. 

They  stood  inside  a  somewhat  remarkably  furnished  office,  Mrs. 
Breeze  and  Clytie.  A  pert  youth  in  buttons  requested  that  they 
would  be  seated.  He  pointed  to  an  ottoman  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  but  Mrs.  Breeze  scowled  at  this  piece  of  drawing-room  furniture, 
and  placed  a  chair  for  Clytie,  while  she  sat  upon  a  long  stuffed  seat 
near  a  desk,  at  which  the  pert  youth  was  reading  a  newspaper.  Mr. 
Barrington,  he  said,  would  be  shortly  disengaged. 

It  was  a  very  remarkable  room — z,  combination  of  drawing-room, 
coimting-house,  telegraph  office,  artist's  studio,  and  police  station.  It 
was  a  room  designed  to  impress  the  weak,  to  awe  the  strong,  and 
confuse  the  wary  ;  it  was  a  swaggering,  bullying,  coaxing,  humbugging 
room ;  a  pretentious  impostor  of  a  room  ;  and  yet  it  looked  resj>eclable 
and  honest  and  outspoken.  Wliat  Pecksniff  was  among  men,  this 
office  was  among  offices,  if  one  might  judge  by  appearances ;  it  was  a 
bouncing  kind  of  room ;  it  had  speaking  tubes  and  letter  mcks, 
ledgers  and  diaries,  telegraph  forms,  letter  weights,  and  bells ;  if  it 
had  been  the  outer  office  of  a  modem  Fouch^,  and  in  France,  it 
could  not  have  been  better  or  more  notably  supplied  with  appliances 
for  the  expeditious  execution  of  the  most  tremendous  business 
requirements.  A  Rothschild,  a  Cabinet  Minister,  a  Colonel  Hender- 
son, a  Chatterton  managing  three  theatres  at  a  time,  could  not  have 
been  fenced  round  with  more  cunning  devices  for  hurrying  commands 
to  their  destination,  and  checking  the  performance  of  the  most 
Vol.  XI.,  K.S.  1873.        •  c 
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impoTtant  decrees ;  "  Post  office  "  w-as  painted  upon  a  side  coi 
with  slits  for  letters ;  "  Telegraph  office-- telegrams  to  all  parts  of  the 
world,"  was  written  upgn  another  cabinet  close  by.  But  for  the 
general  silence  it  would  have  been  easy  to  imagine  clerks  at  work 
behind  these  official -looking  boxes.  Every  now  and  then  a  bell 
rang,  and  a  voice  was  heard  struggling  through  the  windings  of  a 
gutla-percha  tube,  upon  which  the  boy  at  the  desk  would  lay  hia 
paper  dovm  and  say  something  up  another  trumpet,  and  then  came 
back  tlie  old  repose.  The  post  office  and  the  tekgraphic  department 
were  both  dummies.  Even  Mrs.  Breeze  noticed  this.  She  deliberately 
icfther  seal,  and  looked  behind  the  formidable  cabinets,  where  silence 
reigned  supreme.  But  the  room  seemed  to  bounce  and  look  down 
at  Mrs.  Breeze,  through  ponderous  gold  rimmers,  and  point  to 
its  ottoman  with  photographs  of  eminent  actresses  at  the  apex  of  a 
centre  ornament  which  sprung  mysteriously  from  die  triple  seat  It 
seemed  to  smile  a  Pecksniffian  smile  of  jiity  upon  her,  and  point  to 
the  fourscore  pictures  of  beautiful  creatures  over  the  mantel-sheUi 
who  had  been  engaged  through  Mr.  Harrington's  agency  in  this  very 
room,  and  made  large  fortunes  and  famous  names  in  the  shi 
possible  lime  on  record. 

Presendy  two  bells  suddenly  electrified  the  pert  youth, 
whom  Mrs.  Breeze  had  conceived  a  fiuious  dislike ;  he  leaped 
his  seat,  darted  past  the  "  post  office,"  and  disappeared — only,  how>- 
ever,  to  return  almost  immediately. 

"Step  this  way,  ladies,"  said  the  boy,  ''Mr.  Barrington  will  see 
you  himself." 

They  were  ushered  into  a  small  room  furnished  in  crimson  velvet ; 
a  sort  of  library  draning'foom,  such  as  you  might  expect  to  find  as 
flie  swell  parlour  of  a  fashionable  betting  saloon  ;  and  there  sitting 
at  a  gimcrack  rosewood  toy  writing  table  was  discovered  the  well- 
known  and  highly  successfiU  draroadc  agent  Mr.  Barrington,  a  well- 
dressed  gentleman  of  five-and-forty,  with  a  black  curled  moustache 
and  whiskers,  irreproachable  teeth  and  studs ;  a  white  wiiistcoal  and 
gold  chain  ;  two  white  bands  sparkling  with  rings ;  and  a  voice  tuned 
to  the  musical  and  artistic  tastes  of  his  numerous  and  interesting  clients. 

"  Good  morning,  ladies — pray  be  seated,"  said  Mr.  Barrington, 
taking  in  at  one  glance  the  features,  dress,  style,  and  probable  position 
of  his  visitors. 

Mrs.  Breeze  waited  imtil  Clytie  was  seated,  and  then  she 

Mr.  Barrington's  polite  request,  but  she  had  a  secret  idea- 
ivoffice  boy  was  watching  her  through  one  of  the  office 
lAshe  fell  aggressive. 
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What  may  I  have  the  pleasure  of  doing  for  you  ?"  said  Mr.  Bar- 
rington,  compreheziding  both  ladies  in  the  obsequious  but  confident 
glance  which  he  flung  at  them  from  beneath  his  black  bushy  eyebrows. 

<<  Nothing  for  me,  thank  you,"  said  Mrs.  Breeze,  drawing  her  lig^t 
shawl  dghdy  round  her  shoulders ;  '^  for  this  lady,  and  I  hope  it  may 
be  satisfactory  to  her." 

"I  also  hope  so,  I  am  sure,"  said  Mr.  Harrington,  directing  his 
attention  to  Qytie. 

"  I  desire  to  place  my  name  upon  your  list,  and  to  ask  your  kind 
offices  in  procuring  me  an  engagement,"  said  Clyde,  handing  to  him 
her  name  and  address  written  upon  a  sheet  of  note  paper — ^'  Miss 
Ktt,  Post  Office,  Camden  Town." 

"  Yes,  my  ciiild,  certainly,"  said  Mr.  Barrington. 

"And  there  is  the  fee." 

^  Thaiik  you,  you  are  business  like." 

Clytie  had  presented  two  half-crowns  with  her  address. 

"  That  was  the  charge  mentioned  in  the  advertisement,"  said  Mrs. 
Breeze,  not  quite  liking  to  be  ignored  in  the  conversation  ;  for  Mr. 
Harrington,  since  he  discovered  that  she  was  only  a  friend  or  com- 
panion of  the  young  girl,  had  altogether  confined  his  remarks  and 
his  looks  to  Clytie. 

"  Certainly,"  said  the  agent ;  "  it  is  a  pity  that  commerce  should  be 
called  upon  to  interfere  in  the  arrangements  of  art,  but  it  was  ever  so, 
since  the  world  began.     What  line  of  business,  Miss  Pitt  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  quite  know  \  I  am  a  beginner,"  said  Clytie. 

"  Yes,  you  are  a  beginner ;  have  you  taken  lessons  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Clytie ;  "  but  I  think  I  could  make  myself  Useful." 

"Very  good;  you  are  business  like,  as  I  said  before;  you  can 
make  yourself  usefuL    Ah  ! " 

Mr.  Barrington  looked  at  Clytie  from  beneath  his  eyebrows,  leaned 
back  in  his  chair,  and  rubbed  his  jewelled  hands  reflectively. 

"  You  can  make  yourself  usefiiL  If  you  obtained  an  appearance 
would  Lord — ^ah.  Lord— dear  me,  what  a  memory  I  have — would  his 
lordship  take  a  box  or  stall  for  the  season,  or  " 

"  No,"  said  Clytie,  with  some  hesitation,  not  understanding  the 
question,  and  anxious  not  to  confess  her  ignorance  upon  stage 
matters  so  readily  as  she  did  to  Mr.  Woodfield. 

"  No  ?  perhaps  it  is  Captain ;  dear  me,  my  memory  goes  like  the 
wind — or  Mr.  somebody,  or  some  fiiend  or  another ;  he  would  like 
you  to  appear,  and  would  assist  you." 

"  I  have  no  fiiends,  except  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Breeze,  in  London,  at 

present,"  said  Clytie,  looking  at  Mrs.  Breeze, — "  and  they  ^ 
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"  Would  come  and  see  you  and  pay  for  their  seals  like  otlier  peoj 
said  Mre.  Breeze  promptly  ;  "  though  I  don't  think  that  is  what  ^ 
gentleman  means  ;  perhaps  he'll  explain." 

"  No,  Mrs.  Breeze,  it  is  not  necessary ;  I  simply  wish  to  undi 
Stand  what  the  young  lady's  prospects  are." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Ciytie. 

"  Your  appearance  is  immensely  in  your  favour.     I  may  say  t 
without  Battery.     I  suppose  your  first  idea  is  to  make  yourself  usediT, 
as  you  say  ;  you  would  probably  pay  for  a  first  appearance?" 

"  No,  I  could  not  do  that,"  said  Clytic. 

"  You  would  give  your  services  then,  for  a  time,  without  salary,  in 
order  to  get  into  a  theatre,  to  get  an  opening— to  make  a  start,  in 
short." 

"  I  wish  to  earn  money.  It  is  necessarj'  that  I  should,  and  I  have 
chosen  the  stage  as  a  profession ;  my  mother,  sir,  was  a  famous 
actress,"  said  Ciytie,  with  a  quiet  firmness,  that  Mrs.  Breeze  had 
almost  applauded  with^the  handle  of  her  parasol. 

"  Quite  so,  and  I  think  you  would  be  successful ;  you  should  join 
some  good  amateur  society,  some  dramatic  club,  where  you  could 
play  parts,  and  work  your  way ;  there  is  the  Siddons  Club,  for 
example,  which  has  given  to  the  stage  several  distinguished  actors  and 
actresses ;  but  for  leading  business  you  would  pay  jQ^  a  night  and 
find  your  ohti  dresses ;  you  could  do  that  I  suppose,  if  it  led  to  s 
good  engagement?" 

"  Indeed,  I  could  not,"  s^d  Ciytie.  "  I  had  no  idea  there  were  so 
many  difficulties,  sir ;  I  have  a  good  appearance  you  say ;  I  can 
speak  properly,  I  can  sing,  I  am  a  musician,  I  am  the  daughter  of  an 
actress,  surely  these  are  qualifications  that  might  obtain  some  position 
for  me.  Mr.  Chute  Woodfield  said  I  should  have  no  difficulty  in 
getting  an  engagement ;  but  he  advised  me  not  to  go  upon  the  stage, 
because  be  said  it  was  not  a  respectable  profession  now  for  a  lady  ; 
otherwise  he  would  have  given  me  an  engagement  in  his  on-n  theatre," 
said  Clylie  earnestly,  and  mth  a  slight  expression  of  resenlmenl  in  her 
manner,  which  was  highly  satisfactory  to  Mrs.  Breeze. 

"  Certainly,"  said  the  P.  K.'s  wife,  looking  defiance  at  Mr,  1 
ton  and  all  his  velvet  furniture. 

"Oh,  indeed,  Mr.  Woodfield  said  so?  well,  he  is  partly  right  j^ 
gets  al!  his  clever  people  from  me;  why,  my  child,  J  could  place  y 
in  his  own  theatre  this  moment,  in  spite  of  himself,  if  you  had  ex- 
perience ;  talent  overcomes  all  of  them.     Well,  now  we  have  really 

it  to  business ;  I  think  I  quite  understand  what  you  desire,  my  d 
Isdy,  quite,  and  1  must  help  you." 
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Thereupon  he  drew  towards  him  a  pliable  tube  and  spoke  down  it 
for  nearly  a  minute,  and  there  entered  from  a  door  that  was  disguised 
by  a  painting  of  "  Mrs.  Siddons  as  the  Tragic  Muse "  an  elderly 
man  with  a  book  in  his  hand>  and  a  quill  pen  behind  his  ear. 

"  Thomas,  have  the  kindness  to  enter  this  lady's  name  and  get  her 
signature  to  form  G,  which  please  to  read  to  her." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Thomas,  sitting  down  and  copying  Clytie's  address 
into  the  book,  after  which  he  read  to  her  an  agreement  whereby  she  was 
called  upon  to  pledge  herself  that  she  would  accept  no  engagement 
except  through  Mr.  Barrington,  and  that  she  would  give  him  her 
first  month's  salary,  together  with  some  binding  clauses,  equally 
liberal,  which  Clytie  signed  notwithstanding  Mrs.  Breeze's  admonitory 
looks  and  interruptions. 

"And  Thomas,"  said  Mr.  Barrington,  "is  the  company  for  tlie 
Delphos  Theatre  quite  filled?" 

"  I  think  not,"  said  Thomas. 

"  Did  Lord  St  Barnard  call  about  the  business  while  I  was  in  the 
park  yesterday?  " 

"  No,  sir." 

"  Nor  the  new  lessee,  Mr.  Wyldenberg?" 

"  No,  sir." 

"  Thank  you,  that  will  do,  Thomas." 

The  clerk  passed  through  the  picture  and  disappeared  as  silently 
as  he  had  entered. 

"  Really,  Miss  Pitt,  you  have  excited  my  interest ;  yes,  and  my  sym- 
pathy too ;  believe  me,  I  will  try  and  serve  you  ;  it  has  been  my  lot  to 
introduce  into  the  profession  some  of  its  most  illustrious  stars.  I  con- 
fess that  commercial  reasons  have  influenced  me  ;  yes,  I  confess  that ; 
but  money  is  not  everything,  and  sometimes  it  is  policy  to  wait  for 
it ;  your  mother  was  Miss  Olivia  Pitt ;  I  have  been  trying  for  the  last 
five  minutes  to  recall  the  likeness ;  I  do  so  at  this  moment ;  I  do  so 
with  a  vast  amount  of  pleasure ;  she  was  a  great  actress ;  I  saw  her 
at  Drury  Lane  when  she  came  out  Yes,  and  I  have  a  lively  remem- 
brance of  the  effect  her  acting  made  upon  me ;  I  was  a  very  young 
man  in  those  days.  Place  yourself  in  my  hands,  my  dear  child,  and 
we  will  see  what  can  be  done.  Meanwhile  take  this  note  [he  was  slowly 
writing  while  he  talked]  to  Mr.  Wyldenberg,  of  the  Delphos  Theatre, 
to-morrow,  and  let  me  know  the  result  by  post" 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Barrington,"  said  Clytie,  with  an  expression  of 
smcere  gratitude ;  and  Mrs.  Breeze  said  "  Thank  you  "  also,  and  felt 
her  resentment  and  defiance  oozing  out  at  her  fingers'  ends,  which 
tingled  with  a  desire  to  shake  hands  with  the  gentleman  whom  she 
had  commenced  by  bating  heartily. 
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Mr.  Barrington  rang  hts  bell,  and  the  office  boy  appeared,  where- 
upon all  Mrs.  Breezes  warlike  feelings  came  back  upon  her. 

"  Show  these  ladies  out,  Norfolk,"  said  Mr.  Bairington,  rising  and 
bowing  to  Clytie.     "  Good  morning,  good  morning." 

As  Mrs.  Breeze  followed  Clytie  to  the  stairs  of  the  outer  office  she 
suddenly  turned  round.  She  felt  sure  that  horrid  boj'  was  doing 
something,  as  she  told  Breeze  afterwards;  and  sure  enough  he  was — 
making  an  ugly  face  behind  her  back,  and  putting  his  thumb  to  his 
nose ;  but  she  was  just  in  time  to  acknowledge  his  attentions  in  a 
smart  slap  on  the  head  with  her  parasol,  and  "Send  thai  by  tel^raph 
if  you  like." 

"A  wonderful  girl,"  said  Mr.  Barrington.  brushing  his  whiskers 
before  a  hand-glass,  while  his  visitors  were  making  their  way  into  the 
street  "  Pretty  !  By  heavens,  she  is  lovely.  Eyes  !  By  Jove,  they 
are  diamonds  \  Lips  1  Corals  !  Ton  my  soul,  it's  the  loveliest  face 
I  ever  saw.  And  wliat  a  figure  I  She  ought  to  be  worth  her  weight 
in  gold.  We  shall  see.  No  chance  of  any  salary  at  the  Delphos. 
But  Lord  St.  Barnard  will  take  a  fancy  to  her,  like  a  shot.  Must 
drop  him  a  line.  Ah !  I  look  seedy  to-day — decidedly  seedy, 
have  a  '  pick-me-up.'     Thomas  !" 

"  YeS)  sir,"  said  Thomas,  appearing  on  the  instant 

"  I'm  going  to  the  club." 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Back  in  an  hour." 

"Yes,  sir." 

The  Tragic  Muse  turned  its  back  on  Thomas,  and  Mr.  Bar- 
rington turned  his  back,  with  its  stay-laced  fall,  upon  tile  Ttagic 
Muse. 

"Well,  there,  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  said  Mrs.  Breeze,  when  she 
and  Clytie  were  in  the  street,  "  I  like  him  for  what  he  said  at  last, 
and  could  have  hugged  him  for  it  at  that  monieni ;  but  I  feel  as  if 
I'd  been  in  a  sham  aifair — as  if  I'd  been  in  a  show  as  was  all  outside, 
like  tlie  pictures  you  see  of  exhibitions  at  a  fair ;  and  as  for  that 
puppy  in  the  office — well,  there,  I  could  have  killed  him." 

"  I  fear  your  prejudice  arises  out  of  kind  feeling  for  me,"  said 
Clytie ;  and  for  a  moment  she  felt  sorry  that  Mrs.  Breeze  had  accom- 
panied her. 

Mrs.  Breeze   via&  rot    exactly  a  common    woman ;   she  was  not 

i-ulgar ;  she  was  rather  good  looking ;  her  face  was  round  and  honest 

jrad  English-iike ;  but  somehow  Clytie,  catching  sight  of  her  in  shop 

lows,  could  not  help  noticing  how  inferior  her  appearance  wss  to 

own;  her  shawl  was  not  well  put  on,  her  bonnet  had  big  red 
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roses  in  it,  and  she  walked  like  a  man,  and  earned  her  parasol  as  if 
it  were  a  weapon  of  defence.  Clytie  noticefd  this  not  with  any  un- 
kindly feeling ;  but  somehow  she  did  notice  it,  and  wondered  if  she 
had  suffered  in  the  estimation  of  Mr.  Barrington  from  such  com- 
X>anionship.  Then  Mrs.  Breeze  would  stop  occasionally  in  the  streets 
to  emphasise  her  remarks,  and  sometimes  to  point  at  something  or 
somebody.  Clytie  wished  she  would  not  do  this;  but  the  next 
moment,  when  she  thought  what  a  protection  it  was  to  have  Mrs. 
Breeze  with  her,  when  she  remembered  how  she  had  been  insulted 
tiie  day  before,  then  she  felt  that  she  was  ungrateful  to  Mrs.  Breeze ; 
so  when  that  good  lady  took  her  into  Covent  Garden  to  show  her 
the  flowers,  she  insisted  upon  buying  for  her  three  fine  plants  which 
Mrs.  Breeze  had  admired.  Mrs.  Breeze  invented  all  sorts  of  diffi- 
culties to  nullify  the  purchase,  the  last  one  being  the  utter  impossi- 
bility of  their  carrying  the  flowers  home ;  but  this  was  overruled  by 
the  dealer  discovering  that  he  had  a  cart  just  going  to  Primrose  HiU, 
and  so  the  flowers  were  paid  for,  and  Clytie  suggested  luncheon, 
which  took  them  to  the  Strand,  where  Clytie  again  tried  to  make  up 
to  Mrs.  Breeze  for  the  unkind  and  ungrateful  thoughts  which  had 
troubled  her  on  leaving  Mr.  Barrington's  &mous  theatrical  agency. 

"  Well  now,  Mary,  my  own,  since  you  have  insisted  on  treating 
me,  I  shall  beg  to  have  my  own  way,  and  I  shall  just  call  a  cab,  and 
we  will  drive  to  Hyde  Park  Comer  and  see  the  beauty  and  &shion 
of  the  world,  as  they  say  it  is  to  be  seen  there  ;  and  you  wondered 
last  night  where  all  the  gay  people  could  be  in  this  great  London, 
and  you  can  see  them  there  or  nowhere ;  and  what  is  more,  there's 
nothing  to  pay,  and  a  mouse  may  look  at  a  king,  as  the  nursery  book 
says.     Hi,  cabby ;  hi !" 

Before  Clytie  could  interfere  or  reply  Mrs.  Breeze  was  bargaining 
with  the  cabman  about  his  fisLre,  because  then,  as  she  explained,  there 
could  be  no  mistake,  and  you  knew  what  you  were  about. 

They  stood  for  some  time  near  the  Comer.  Clytie  was  bewildered. 
Here,  indeed,  was  London  at  last,  the  London  of  which  Phil  Rans- 
ford  had  told  her,  the  London  of  her  dreams,  the  gay  and  brilliant 
London  of  fashion  and  beautj^,  the  London  of  parks  and  flowers,  and 
lovely  women  and  brave  men. 

"We  will  get  two  chairs  if  we  can,"  said  Mrs.  Breeze,  "only  a 
penny  each ;  and  then  we  can  sit  and  see  all  that's  going  on  with  the 
best  of  them." 

Qytie  suffered  the  woman  to  do  whatever  she  wished ;  she  felt 
powerless  in  the  crowd ;  she  hardly  dared  venture  to  cross  the  road 
with  its  continued  change  of  carriages. 
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"  Don't  mind,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Breeze,  "  the  policeman  will  stop 
'em  for  us ;  they  may  be  dukes  and  duchesses,  bless  you,  but  tliey 
must  stop  and  let  us  cross  when  the  officer  holds  up  his  hand." 

The  policeman  stood  between  them  and  raised  his  hand. 

*'  I  declare  it  was  like  Moses  and  the  Red  Sea,  that  policeman 
a  stopping  the  traffic  for  us,"  said  Mrs.  Breeze,  when  they  were  on 
the  side  path.  "  I  have  been  here  afore  more  than  once,  but  never 
did  I  see  such  a  block.  Well  there,  I  do  say  it's  a  picture  for  Queen 
Victoria  to  be  proud  of." 

Clytie  said  nothing.  She  stood  by  the  railings  and  watched  the 
gorgeous  stream  of  carriages ;  she  sat  in  a  chair  and  fixed  her  eyes 
upon  the  mounted  ladies  and  gentlemen ;  she  saw  the  pleasant  flirta- 
tions that  were  going  on ;  she  saw  "  bright  eyes  look  love  to  eyes 
that  spake  again ; "  she  saw  all  there  was  to  see,  and  she  saw  it  in  a 
dreamy  fashion,  as  if  she  were  sitting  in  the  Hermitage  Gardens,  and 
listening  to  Phil  Ransford's  description  of  the  great  city,  where  she 
should  be  a  queen.  She  did  not  know  the  Tory  Chief  as  he  stepped 
from  his  brougham  and  handed  out  his  wife — ^now,  alas !  no  more — 
for  a  quiet  saunter  towards  Kensington  Gardens ;  she  did  not  know 
the  dashing  Irish  Secretary  on  his  dashing  bay;  nor  the  rising 
financier  of  the  Government  on  his  sturdy  cob ;  she  did  not  know 
the  famous  actor  who  had  just  burst  upon  the  town,  nor  the  new 
poet,  nor  the  great  traveller  fresh  from  Central  Africa,  nor  the  golden- 
haired  lady  with  the  white  ponies  in  the  drive,  nor  the  belle  of  the 
season,  the  rich  Indian  heiress;  but  suddenly  she  saw  some  one 
whom  she  recognised,  for  she  clutched  Mrs.  Breeze  by  the  arm,  and 
gasped  "  Mr.  Ransford  ! " 

The  next  moment  Phil  Ransford  pulled  a  quiet-looking  mare  up 
by  the  railings  and  dismounted,  handing  the  reins  to  a  groom  who 
was  in  attendance  upon  a  showy  bay.  Clytie  clung  to  Mrs.  Breeze's 
arm,  and  the  P.  KL's  wife  was  considerably  bewildered.  Phil  Ransford 
raised  his  hat,  stooped  under  the  railing,  and  presented  himself  to 
Clytie,  putting  out  his  hand  with  the  confident  air  of  an  old  friend, 
and  bowing  so  politely  to  Mrs.  Breeze  that  the  P.  KL's  good  lady,  as 
his  brother  P.  K.'s  called  her,  could  only  bow  again  and  wait  for 
results. 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you,"  said  Phil. 

"  I  thought  you  were  seriously  hurt,  sir,"  said  Clytie.  "  I  am  glad 
to  find  you  looking  well." 

"  Oh,  it  was  nothing,"  said  Phil,  "  only  a  bruise  or  two,  and  I  do 
care  for  them,  seeing  that  they  were  received  in  honour  of  so  fair 

y." 
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Clyde  did  not  reply.  Mrs.  Breeze,  therefore,  felt  it  incumbent 
upon  her  to  know  who  this  fine  gentleman  could  be.  A  shadow  of 
doubt  swept  over  her ;  but  it  was  gone  in  a  moment 

"  Who  is  this  gentleman  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Breeze. 

"  Mr.  Philip  Ransford,"  said  Clytie,  **  of  Dunelm,  and  a  friend  of 
my  grandfather." 

'^  An  old  friend  of  Miss  Waller's  &mi]y,  and  one  who  is  most 
desirous  of  being  of  service  to  her/'  said  PhiL 

"The  greatest  service  you  can  render  me  now,"  said  Clytie,  "is  to 
give  me  ]rour  word  that  you  will  not  communicate  with  my  grand- 
father imless  you  have  my  permission." 

Clytie  said  this  with  a  glance  which  Phil  understood  at  once  to 
mean  that  he  must  not  continue  his  conversation  in  presence  of  Mrs. 
Breeze. 

"  You  have  my  word,"  said  Phil ;  "  but  may  I  not  call  upon  you  ?  " 

"  No,  thank  you,"  said  Clytie. 

"  Then  it  is  true  ?"  said  PhiL 

"  What  is  true  ?  "  asked  Clytie. 

"  Tom  Mayfield  is  in  London." 

Despite  her  looks  of  admonition,  Phil's  jealous  fears  would  not  be 
held  in  check ;  his  selfishness  was  too  active  even  for  delay.  He 
had  heard  of  Tom  Mayfield's  fiight,  and  he  believed  that  Clytie  and 
the  student  had  gone  away  together. 

"  I  know  nothing  of  Mr.  Mayfield's  movements,"  said  Clytie  with 
dignity.     "  Good  morning,  sir." 

"  Nay,  just  a  moment  My 'people  are  all  here,  and  I  must  join 
them  ;  forgive  me  if  I  have  pained  you ;  let  me  call  upon  you ;  there 
is  nothing  I  would  not  do  to  serve  you." 

Clytie  looked  at  Mrs.  Breeze,  who  said — 

"  If  you  see  no  objection,  I  think  the  gentleman  had  better  come 
to  St  Mark's  Crescent;  if  he  is  a  friend  of  your  family,  and  takes  an 
interest  in  your  welfare,  Fm  siure  I  see  no  reason  against  it ;  you  can 
see  him  in  my  presence  for  that  matter,  you  know,  and  it  seems  provi- 
dential to  me  that  we  have  met  the  gentleman." 

"  Thank  you,  madam,"  said  Phil,  "  you  put  the  case  most  sensibly. 
Miss  Waller  must  need  a  friend,  and  if  she  sees  the  slightest  impro- 
priety in  my  calling  alone,  why  my  mother  shall  come  with  me ;  and 
yonder  she  is  in  the  yellow  carriage  passing  that  coach  and  four,  and 
looking  this  way." 

**  I  see  her,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Breeze,  "and  I  am  sure  nothing  can  be 
more  proper  than  your  conduct,  though  I  did  you  an  injustice  at  first, 
— for  a  moment,  but  no  more." 
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"You  may  call,"  s£ud  Clyde ;  "  43,  St.  Mark's  Crescent,  Regent's 

■k  North." 
Thank  you,"  said  Phil. 

"A  word  before  you  go,"  said  Clytiej    "my  gnmdfiitheT,   how 

he?" 

"  I  left  Dunelm  within  the  week  after  you  left ;  I  went  to  Brighton 

recruit,  and  came  on  here  ;  Mr.  Waller,  I  believe,  left  Dunelm  the 
|day  after  your  departure — for  York,  I  think  ;  and  since  then  I  have 
>3)eard  nothing  about  that  most  hateful  city." 

Clyde  turned  pale  at  the  thought  of  her  grandfather  wandering 
■over  the  country  in  search  of  her, 

"  Good  morning,"  she  said,  and  turning  away  pressed  Mrs.  Brceze'3. 
arm  tightly.     "  Let  us  go  home.     I  feel  very  much  upset." 

Mrs.  Breeze  put  her  arm  round  the  girl,  and  led  her  awa 
of  people  turning  to  look  at  the  country  beauty.     Clytie  soon 

rt'ered,  and  presently  walked  with  her  accustomed  elasticity,  Mrs. 
Breeze  conducting  her  over  the  grass  the  shortest  way  out  of  the 
Park,  towards  Park  Lane,  where  she  hailed  a  cab,  and  without  any 
preliminary  arrangement  about  fare,  directed  the  driver  10  go  to  St. 
Mark's  Crescent,  and  not  do  it  as  if  he  were  at  a  funeral  They 
reached  home  in  time  to  prepare  the  P.  K.,'s  tea;  and  while  the 
tea  things  were  kid  by  Miss  Lotty,  Master  Harry  brought  a  letter 
from  the  Camden  Town  Post  Office,  where  he  had  been  directed  to 
call  as  he  came  home  from  school.  It  had  only  just  been  received ; 
it  was  from  Mr.  Barrington  requesting  his  dear  young  friend  to  call  at 
the  Delphos  Theatre  at  tliree  o'clock  on  the  following  day.  Imme- 
diately after  she  left  his  office  that  morning  he  had  had  the  good 
fortune  to  meet  Mr.  Wyldenberg.  who  had  consented  to  see  her  at 
the  time  above  stated,  and.  if  possible,  to  make  room  for  her  in  his 
new  company.  The  Breezes  made  raerrj-  over  the  good  news,  and 
Johnny  promised  to  take  all  the  family  to  see  Missie  the  first 
|4he  appeared. 

(Ta  it  coniintttd.) 


The   Early  Days   of 
Napoleon  III. 

FROM  THE  PRIVATE  DIARY  OF  A  PRUSSIAN  LADY,  TRANSLATE1> 

BY  THE  COUNTESS  OF  HARRINGTON. 

'T  was  in  the  summer  of  1838  that  I  first  saw  the  Prince^ 
Since  the  death  of  his  mother,  Hortense,  he  had  lived  in 
retirement,  either  at  Arenemberg  or  in  the  adjoining  ch&teau  of 
Gottlieben.  It  was  there  tfiat  a  small  circle  of  his  intimate 
friends  assembled  round  him,  and  there  also  he  received  many  marks 
of  sympathy  and  love  from  the  Swiss  people. 

France  and  Germany  watched  him  with  suspicious  eyes,  for  they 
looked  on  the  adventurer  Louis  Napoleon  as  a  dangerous  enemy, 
although  he  was  banished  from  both  countries,  and  dared  not  even 
show  himself  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Constance  without  running 
the  risk  of  being  taken  up.  Yet  the  inhabitants  of  that  town  spoke 
with  affection  and  pity  of  the  poor  unfortunate  Prince,  and  evinced 
the  most  lively  sympathy  for  him.  They  did  not  forget  his  benevolence 
and  amiability,  and  the  pleasant  and  friendly  rhunions  which  he  had 
at  Arenemberg  and  Gottlieben,  and  which  his  acquaintances  at 
Constance  were  glad  to  join,  although  in  strict  secresy.  It  was  also 
whispered  to  me  that  in  spite  of  orders  to  the  contrary  the  Prince 
was  himself  often  at  Constance,  that  he  went  there  disguised  in  the 
uniform  of  a  common  Baden  soldier,  that  he  walked  uninterruptedly 
across  the  long  wooden  bridge  into  the  town.  The  toll-gatherer  at 
the  bridge  pretended  not  to  know  him ;  he  turned  the  other  way 
when  the  Baden  soldier  passed  by,  but  looked  after  him  smiling,  and 
rejoicing  at  having  outwitted  the  foreign  spies.  The  beautiful  Frau 
von  M.,  who  had  known  Queen  Hortense  intimately,  and  to 
whom  Prince  Louis  was  devotedly  attached,  lived  at  Constance,  and 
she  told  us  much  about  Arenemberg  and  Gottlieben.  She  spoke  with 
tears  of  the  Queen's  kindness  to  her,  and  of  the  great  attachment 
existing  between  the  mother  and  son. 

It  was  to  this  lady  my  friend  and  I  were  indebted  for  our  short 
visit  to  Arenemberg.  Strangers  were  seldom  admitted  there,  but  a 
few  lines  to  the  Prince  from  the  amiable  and  lovely  Frau  von  M. 
procured  us  admittance.    Louis  Napoleon  was  the 
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thirty,  not  handsome,  but  on  his  energetic  features  there  was  an  expres- 
sion of  gentle  kindness,  and  in  his  mild  brown  eyes  a  ray  of  hearty 
welcome.  Nothing  mysterious,  nothing  sham,  nothing  manih^i  in  his 
demeanour,  which  was  open  and  unconstrained.  His  brown  hair  was 
short  and  curly,  his  forehead  broad  and  thoughtful,  and  a  slight  well- 
cultivated  moustache  overshadowed  his  mouth.  He  certainly  did  not 
give  us  the  idea  either  of  an  adventurer  or  of  a  madman,  nor  could 
we  detect  any  likeness  to  the  formidable  spectre  of  his  uncle,  as 
he  was  looked  upon  by  France  and  Germany.  When  we  drove 
into  the  courtyard  at  Arenemberg  he  stood  surrounded  by  a  few 
gentlemen  watching  with  great  interest  a  groom  exercising  a 
horse. 

After  our  servant  had  respectfully  delivered  to  him  the  letter  from 
Frau  von  M.,  he  quickly  came  up  and  helped  us  to  alight,  assuring  us 
that  it  would  give  him  pleasure  to  show  us  \i\s petite  maison^  as  he  called 
it.  He  signed  to  the  gentlemen  to  approach,  and  introduced  them 
severally  to  us.  The  short,  broad  man,  with  dark,  resolute  features,  was 
Colonel  Vaudrey,  and  the  other  slight  young  man,  with  the  cheerful 
countenance,  was  called  Fialin.  No  one  could  have  guessed  that 
this  young  man,  who  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  commis  voyageur^ 
was  destined  to  be  a  peer  of  France,  a  ministre  of  the  future  Empire — 
that  Fialin  would  ever  be  transformed  into  the  influential  Due  de 
Persigny !  The  rooms  we  passed  through  were  not  very  beautiful, 
nor  was  there  anything  very  regal  about  them.  The  furniture  was 
old-fashioned,  and  Louis  Napoleon  told  us  it  had  all  come  from 
Malmaison,  and  was  a  remembrance  of  old  times.  The  hard  couch, 
surmounted  by  the  gold  eagle,  had  been  in  the  reception  room  of 
the  Empress  Josephine,  and  only  a  few  days  before  her  death  the 
Emperor  Alexander  had  been  sealed  beside  her  upon  it  Over  another 
couch  hung  a  smxdl  sketch  in  water-colours,  which  much  attracted  my 
attention,  and,  when  I  asked  the  subject  of  it.  Prince  Louis  smiled. 
"  A  little  remembrance  of  my  youth,"  he  said,  "  painted  by  the 
artistic  hand  of  Madame  Cochelet,  who  was  then  my  governess.  The 
lady  in  the  long  train,  and  with  brilliants  in  her  hair — that  is  my  dear 
mother ;  and  that  little  fellow  in  front  of  her,  to  whom  she  is  bending 
down — that  is  myself.  It  was  in  the  days  of  prosperity  and  splendour, 
as  you  see  by  the  cortlge  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  behind.  At  that 
time,  madame,  we  lived  in  Paris,  when  I  was  not  an  honorary 
burgher  of  Thurgau,  but  the  nephew  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon." 
He  sighed ;  but  soon  banishing  his  momentary  sadness,  he  resumed 
his  genial  manner.  "  I  will  tell  you  the  story  of  this  little  picture, 
and  why  it  was  drawn,''  he  continued.    "  There  was  a  ball  at  the 
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Tuileries  given  by  the  Emperor,  and  my  mother  had  dressed  mag- 
nificently for  it,  and  when  she  came  into  our  room  my  brother  and  I 
gazed  at  her  with  great  admiration.  She  appeared  to  us  like  some 
fairy  out  of  the  tales  with  which  Madame  Cochelet  used  to  enter- 
tain us  when  we  had  done  our  lessons  well  The  Queen  perceived 
our  childish  pleasiu'e : 

" '  You  find  me  beautiful  to-night,  rby  dear  children ;  you  admire 
my  brilliants,  my  jewels  ;  but  to  me  this  little  bunch  of  violets  in  my 
belt  seems  more   beautiful  than  all  the  diamonds  and  pearls 
possess.' 

"  She  detached  the  little  bouquet  and  held  it  out  to  us.  They 
were  my  favomite 'flowers,  and  I  reached  out  my  hand  for  them. 

"  *Wilt  thou  have  them,  Louis  ? '  said  my  mother ;  '  or  wouldst 
thou  prefer  one  of  these  diamonds  ? ' 

"  *  Keep  thy  diamonds  and  give  me  the  violets,'  said  I.  My 
mother  smiled. 

"  *  Right,  Louis,'  she  said ;  '  the  diamonds  have  no  scent,  and  give 
no  joy  to  the  heart.  Keep  thy  love  for  the  violets,  they  bloom  every 
spring,  and  make  one  happy  even  when  one  has  no  jewels.' 

"  *  But  thou  wilt  always  have  jewels,  chtre  mamma  Queen,'  said  my 
brother ;  *  and  when^  one  has  them,  one  can  always  buy  plenty  of 
violets.' 

**  My  mother  answered  sadly  : 

" '  Who  knows,  my  son,  whether  we  shall  always  be  rich,  and  looked 
up  to  as  we  are  now  ?  I  wonder  what  you  two  would  do  if  all  our 
splendour  and  wealth  were  taken  away  !  How  would  you  set  about 
gaining  your  livelihood  ? ' 

"  *  I  should  become  a  soldier,'  said  my  brother.  '  I  should  win 
battles,  and  conquer  kingdoms,  as  our  imcle  did.' 

"  'And  thou,  my  little  Louis?'  asked  my  mother. 

"  I  had  been  turning  the  question  over  in  my  childish  head  for  some 
minutes.     At  last  I  said : 

"  *  I,  chtre  mamafty  should  gather  violets,  and  sell  them  in  bouquets 
for  sous,  like  the  little  boy  who  always  stands  at  the  door  of  the 
Tuileries.* 

"  The  gentlemen  and  ladies  laughed  at^this,  but  my  mother  bent 
down  and  kissed  me. 

"  That  is  the  moment,  madame,  which  Madame  Cochelet  has  tried 
to  represent  in  the  picture  which  she  painted  and  presented  to  my 
mother,  in  memory  of  this  little  scene.  She  always  kept  it  hanging 
here ;  and  on  the  day  she  died  she  sent  for  it,  looked  at  it  once 
more,  and  said  to  me :  '  Louis,  be  always  content  with  the  violets ; 
they  will  outlast  the  brilliants.' 
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As  a.  companion  to  this  picture,  there  was  another  inteicstiiig 
sketch  of  a  fiur  blue-eyed  boy,  the  unfortunate  King  of  Rome, 
painted  by  Queen  H<»tense  for  her  mother  Josephine.  In  a 
smaller  laien  we  saw  a  beautiiul  portrait  of  the  Queen  herself.  The 
artist  had  represented  her  standing  aa.  a  balcony  by  moonlight,  in 
a  pensive  and  melancholy  attitude,  so  well  suited  to  her  character. 
How  vainly  had  she  wamed  her  beloved  son  against  any  mad  and 
foolhardy  undertaking.  He  always  believed  it  was  his  mission 
to  raise  up  the  throne  of  his  uncle,  and  to  cany  out  the  Napoleonic 
ideas  for  the  glory  of  France. 

Opposite  to  that  of  Queen  Hortense  hung  a  picture  of  Napoleon  I. 
on  horsebacL  It  was  a  copy  of  the  celebrated  one  by  David,  repre- 
senting him  on  the  simmiit  of  the  Alps,  his  soldiers  climbing  after 
him.  Louis  Napoleon  stood  some  time  before  this  picture.  Sud- 
denly he  turned  to  Fialin : 

" Man  ami"  he  said,  "  whatever  your  wise  heads  may  say  to  the 
contrary,  I  shall  also  one  day  cross  my  Alps,  and  cry, '  En  avanil'  to 
the  French  army." 

Fialin  answered  only  by  a  bow;  but  Colonel  Vaudrey  murmured 
audibly : 

"  Votre  Altesse  aura  raum," 

After  we  had  traversed  the  five  lower  rooms,  the  Prince  said 
tons: 

"  I  will  now  show  you  my  holy  of  holies — my  mother's  room ;  the 
room  in  which  she  died.  I  never  let  any  one  go  there  ;  but  you 
have  brought  a  magic  key  in  my  friend's  letter.     Follow  me." 

\Vhen  we  came  to  the  foot  of  the  staircase  leading  to  the  upper 
story,  he  turned  and  nodded  to  his  Meuds,  who  remained  behind. 
We  ascended,  and  stopped  before  a  door  which  was  concealed,  by  a 
sable  curtain.  The  Prince  drew  it  aside,  and  unlocked  the  door. 
We  entered  a  handsome  room,  in  which  stood  a  large  French  bed 
with  crimson  curtains  and  a  quilted  blue  satin  counterpane,  upon 
which  rested  a  miniature  listened  to  a  gold  chain. 

"  That  is  my  portrait,"  said  the  Prince,  in  a  low  voice,  "  which  she 
always  wore  next  to  her  heart.  In  her  last  days,  before  I  arrived, 
she  used  to  look  at  it  for  hours  and  talk  to  it." 

We  could  with  difficulty  suppress  our  tears,  standing  before  the 
couch  which  had  become  an  altar  of  remembrance  for  the 
affectionate  son.  We  felt  airaid  to  look  about  us  in  this  room ; 
it  seemed  almost  sacred.    The  Queen's  ornaments  and  nicknacks  lay 

m  the  tables,  and  everything  speared  to  be  scrupulously  kept  in 
tame  order  in  which  she  had  left  it    The  Prince  took  up  a  small 
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ci3rstal'box,  which  he  opened,  and  showed  us  tvo  plain  gold  xings  on 
a  velvet  cushion. 

"These  are  the  wedding  rings  of  the. Emperor,''  he  said,  "and  of 
the  Empress  Josephine.  They  are  the  standards  of  the  whole  Buona- 
parte family,  which  we  shall  always  cany  before  us  in  the  battle  of 
life.'* 

He  looked  silently  at  them  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  said : 

"  You  will  forgive  me,  madame,  but  my  reminiscences  in  this 
room  are  always  too  much  for  me.  In  this  room  I  always  feel  as  a 
child  wailing  for  his  mother." 

We  were  greatly  touched  by  his  kindness  in  allowing  us  to  see 
this  room,  and  silently  followed  him  down  stairs,  where  we  again  found 
Colonel  Vaudrey  and  M..  Fialin,  and  after  resting  a  few  minutes  in 
the  breakfast  room  below,  we  took  our  leave.  The  Prince  accom- 
panied us  to  the  carriage,  and  shook  hands  with  us  cordially.  As 
we  drove  away,  he  said : 

"  You  live  in  Germany,  madame.    Who  knows  but  I  may  return 

your  visit  some  of  these  days  ?" 

*  *  *  *  ♦ 

Only  a  few  weeks  afierwards  Louis  Napoleon  had  left  his  quiet 
beautiful  Arenemberg.  The  French  and  German  Governments 
equally  objected  to  his  living  there,  and  requested  Switzerland  to 
expel  him.  Switzerland  refused,  Louis  Philippe  threatened,  and 
things  were  beginning  to  look  serious,  when  Louis  Napoleon  wrote  to 
the  Landamman  of  Thurgau  aimoundng  his  determination  to  ensure 
the  peace  of  Switzerland  by  quitting  Arenemberg  and  leaving  the 
country. 

He  took  his  departure  in  October,  1838,  travelled  in  disguise 
through  Germany  and  Holland  to  England,  and  thence  made  that 
second  unsuccessful  attempt  on  France  which  brought  upon  him  his 
long  imprisonment  at  Ham.  We  all  know  what  followed,  and  how 
the  adventurer  Louis  Napoleon  became  President  of  the  Republic  in 

1848. 

♦  *  *  ♦  ♦ 

On  the  14th  of  June,  ^856,  my  husband  and  I  were  in  Paris.  It 
was  the  day  of  the  christening  of  the  Prince  Lnperial,  and  we  had 
hu-ed  a  room  for  200  francs  in  the  Rue  Rivoli,  to  see  the  procession. 
Through  the  kindness  of  the  Prussian  ambassador,  we  had  also  been 
able  to  secure  places  in  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame.  The  Rue 
RivoU  presented  a  splendid  appearance  on  that  day.  From  top  to 
bottom  the  houses  were  thronged  with  beautifully  dressed  ladies, 
whose  anxious  looks  were  directed  towards  the  enormous  mass  of 
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advancing  soldiers.  What  a  gigantic  army  it  was  !  Among  the  0 
regiments,  those  were  conspicuous  who  carried  their  victorions 
banners  just  returned  from  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  slight 
forms  of  llie  French  officers  who  passed  by  us  on  this  great  ^e  day 
were  a  contrast  to  those  of  our  broad  shouldered,  muscular  Pome- 
ranians and  Uckermarkers.  When  tlie  soldiers  had  placed  themselves 
in  rows  four  deep  on  each  side  of  the  street,  the  real  procession 
began.  First,  in  magnificent  open  carriages,  came  the  household  of 
[he  Emperor.  Then  accompanied  by  a  detachment  of  the  Imperial 
Guard,  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  eight  horses,  the  Child  of  France,  the 
Prince  Imperial.  A  nurse  bore  him  on  a  crimson  cushion,  covered 
with  lace,  the  governess  and  under-govemess  seated  beside  her.  Then 
came  a  regiment  ofcavalry.  Afterwards  the  Pope's  Nuncio,  in  a  carriage 
drawn  by  six  horses.  As  he  appeared  the  music  ceased,  and  nothing 
was  heard  but  t!ie  bells  of  Notre  Dame,  and  the  booming  of  cannon 
from  the  Dome  of  the  Invalides.  As  the  Prelate  passed  along  the  people 
bowed  silently  and  reverentially,  while  he  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  and  blessed  them  from  t!ie  carriage  to  the  right  and  to  the  left. 
Then,  amidst  the  flourish  of  tnimpets  and  trombones,  and  the  thunder 
of  cannon,  and  the  shouts  of  the  people,  first  the  Cent  Gardes,  tlien  the 
Imperial  carriage  approached,  drawn  by  eight  thorough-bred  white 
horses,  in  rich  trappings  of  red,  white,  and  blue,  the  colours  of  France. 
The  carriage  was  surmounted  by  a  magnificent  Imperial  crown, 
which  shone  like  pure  gold  in  the  sunshine.  At  the  four  comers, 
beside  the  gilt  pillars  which  enshrined  the  enormous  windows,  figures 
of  Fame,  blowing  their  trumpets,  were  artistically  grouped,  and 
seemed  to  proclaim  to  France  the  dominion  of  Imperialism.  On  gold 
embroidered  cushions  inside  sat  the  Imperial  pair  side  by  side.  The 
Emperor  was  in  the  uniform  of  a  general,  with  the  broad  ribbon  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour  across  his  shoulder,  and  his  head  uncovered.  The 
cold  impenetrable  face  I  now  beheld  bore  little  resemblance  to  that  of 
the  Louis  Napoleon  of  Arenemberg.  The  smile  was  forced,  and  his 
uneasy  glance  from  side  to  side  almost  betrayed  a  suspicion  that  an 
assassin  might  be  lurking  among  the  crowd.  Beside  him  sat  the 
Empress  croivned  with  diamonds.  She  was  distinctly  visible  b 
the  large  windows  of  the  carriage.  All  were  struck  with  admin 
at  her  majestic  and  splendid  appearance. 
As  the  Imperial  carriage  slowly  passed,  we  gained  our  carriage  by 
back  door  and,  driving  quickly  through  by-streets,  arrived  in  good 
le  to  take  our  seats  in  the  Cathedral,  And  there  the  sight  which 
ted  our  view  was  past  description  in  its  beauty  and  magnificence. 
pillars  were  hung  with  doth  of  gold  in  all  directions,  the  Imperial 
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"  N  *'  glittering  among  thousands  of  wax-lights.  The  places  were  soc  n 
filled,  and  every  comer  blazed  with  jewels,  decorations,  and  stars. 
An  immense  concourse  of  priests,  with  the  Archbishop  at  their  head, 
stood  awaiting  the  Nuncio.  The  same  high-backed  crimson  and  gold 
chairs  on  which  Napoleon  I.  and  Marie  Louise  had  sat  at  the 
christening  of  the  King  of  Rome  were  now  placed  for  Louis  Napoleon 
and  Eugenie.  Presently  a  commotion  was  perceptible  among  the 
priests  that  descended  the  steps  to  meet  the  Nuncio,  who  had  just 
arrived,  and  escort  him  to  the  altar.  The  Child  of  France  followed 
with  his  suite,  and,  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  the  flourish  of  trombones 
and  trumpets  announced  the  entrance  of  the  Imperial  train.  It 
resembled  a  gorgeous  sparkling  serpent  gliding  along,  and  all  rose 
to  behold  it.  Louis  Napoleon  conducted  the  Empress  to  her  seat. 
How  beautiful  she  looked  as  she  stood  there,  robed  in  sky-blue  satin 
covered  with  costly  lace,  the  Crown  diaAionds  of  France  sparkling 
upon  her  neck  and  arms ;  and  in  the  diadem  upon  her  head  flashed 
the  far-famed  Regent  diamond  like  a  heavenly  star  !  This  precious 
jewel  dates  from  the  time  of  Charles  the  Bold.  A  moment  came  in 
which  all  these  diamonds  were  outshone  by  others  far  more  beau- 
tiful It  was  when  the  Nuncio  stretched  forth  his  hands  over  the 
Child  of  France  and  blessed  him.  Then  from  Eugenie's  eyes  gushed 
forth  the  brightest  and  most  lovely  brilliants,  the  tears  which  a  mother 
sheds  at  sight  of  the  blessing  of  her  child.  And,  for  me,  these  tears 
were  the  best,  the  truest  refutation  of  the  mischievous  and  dis- 
graceful reports,  which  were  then  spreading  over  the  world,  that  this 
Child  of  France  was  not  the  child  of  his  Imperial  mother.  Yes, 
these  tears  of  the  Empress  Eugenie  were  the  tears  of  a  real  mother. 
At  that  instant  she  forgot  her  beauty  and  her  glory,  and  the  look  which 
she  bent  on  her  child  was  a  mother's  look  of  affectionate  solicitude, 
saddened  perhaps  by  a  presentiment  of  future  anxiety  and  trouble. 

Once  more  I  saw  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  It  was  in  1861.  His 
days  of  prosperity  were  drawing  to  a  close.  He  had  lost  faith  in  his 
"  star  "  and  in  the  people  whom  he  ruled.  The  shadows  of  bygone 
days  stood  round  his  bed  at  night,  robbed  him  of  his  slumbers,  and 
reproached  him  with  acts  of  injustice.  The  revelations  made  by 
Orsini  had  influenced  his  mind,  and  he  distrusted  his  friends  and  his 
people.  In  vain  he  tried  to  suppress  the  secret  societies ;  he  saw 
that  the  French  people  were  bursting  asunder  the  chains  with  which 
he  had  bound  them.  Louis  Napoleon  knew  this  well,  and  it  made 
him  sad  and  reserved  and  unapproachable.  I  saw  him  coming 
from  St  Cloud  in  a  carriage,  the  Empress  beside  him,  the  Child  of 
Fiance  opposite  to  them  with  his  governess.  Slowly  they  rolled 
Vol.  XI.,  N.S.  1873.  ^ 
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along  the  boulevards,  but  no  "Vive  rEmpereur"  greeted  bis  ear 
from  the  crowd  on  the  tratteir;  only  a.  derisive  word  or  a  suppressed 
curse  was  heud  &t  intervals,  and  one  could  sec  how  here  and  there 
41  disguised  so'gatt  de  viUe  laid  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the 
offender  and  took  him  awajr.  The  Emperor's  face  was  pale,  his  eyes 
were  sunken,  and  the  furrows  on  his  brow  told  of  bodily  and  mental 
pain.  Like  a  spectre  of  the  past  he  glided  by,  and  I  almost  shuddered 
when  I  saw  him — the  pale,  joyless  ghost  of  a  beandftil  sunny  past 

Nothing  was  left  Of  the  enterprising,  ilife-Ioving  your^  man  of 
Arenembeig. 

And  DOW  he  is  dead.  The  man  v4io  ruled  the  world,  before  whom 
kings  and  emperors  bowed  down,  and  who  dictated  laws  to  Europe 
has  left  us.  Dust  and  ashes  he  is  now,  like  his  throne  which  has  bScn 
into  dust,  and  like  his  power,  which,  in  the  tenibte  purgatoiy  cf 
&avelotte  and  Sedan,  was  burnt  to  ashes. 

How  they  flattered  and  dissembled  before'  him,  these  natiom 
and  these  princes,  while  he  was  m^hty  1  How  they  despised  him 
when  he  fell  t  Few  remembered  the  respect  or  the  pity  doe  to 
adversity.  To  the  ancients  a  spot  was  sacred  which  had  been  struck 
by  l^htniug,  because  they  believed  it  to  have  been  touched  by  the 
finger  of  God,  and  before  the  ashes  of  a  blasted  tree  they  bent  in 
pious  reverence  and  worshipped  the  omnipotence  of  the  Most  High. 
And  should  not  we,  also,  venerate  the  ashes  of  the  Ughtning-slain 
Ixniis  Napoleon  ? 

He  had  indeed  "crossed  his  Alps,"  but  Society  had  risen  op 
against  him,  Revolution  had  uplifted  her  head  to  change  the  system, 
to  allay  the  sufferings  which  Imperialism  had  created.  Will  she  find 
a  remedy?  Thiers  could  not  heal  the  wounds  whidi  the  Imperial 
army  has  inflicted  on  poor  France  ?  He  only  endeavoured  to  revenge 
them.    Will  his  successor  be  able  to  heal  them  ? 
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VIIL— AT  TATTERSALUS. 

T  Tattersall's!  What  romance — what  mysteries — what 
iniquities  cluster  round  these  words — "  At  Tattersall's ! " 
. — ^in  the  imagination  of  millions  of  men  and  women  t 
It  is  ibe  Mecca  of  the  Turf,  and  is  to  sportsmen  all 
over  the  world  what  the  House  of  Commons  is  to  politicians — 
what  the  Stock  Exchange  is  to  men  of  business — ^what  Printing 
House  Square  is  to  newspaper  men — what  Paternoster  Row  is  to 
publishers — what  Westminster  Hall  is  to  lawyers — -what  West- 
minster Abbey  is  to  English  Churchmen.  It  is  a  classic  spot,  a 
spot  over  which  the  imagination  of  sportsmen  broods,  like  the 
imagination  of  a  devotee  over  the  associations  of  a  favourite 
shrine.  Yet  with  all  the  interest  that  Tattersall's  creates,  it 
is  next  perhaps  to  the  Stock  Exchange — and  hardly  next  even 
to  that — the  profoundest  mystery  in  the  Life  of  London.  Its 
history  has  yet  to  be  written,  and  perhaps  no  man  could  have 
written  it  better,  could  have  written  it,  that  is,  more  pleasantly, 
with  more  picturesqueness,  with  a  richer  store  of  personal  re- 
collections and  personal  anecdote,  than  one  of  the  old  contributors 
to  the  GentUmaris  Magazine,  "  H.  H.  D.,"  the  Elia  of  the  Turf.  But 
what  "  H  H.  D."  might  have  done  may  perhaps  even  jfet  be  done  by 
one  of  those  veterans  of  the  Turf  who  are  now  closing  their  books  and 
abandoning  the  Turf  to  spend  the  rest  of  tlieir  days  in  the  quiet  of 
their  own  parks,  with  their  dogs  and  their  horses  and  their  rooks. 
Originally,  TattersalFs  was  a  mere  stable  yard  and  horse  repository, 
distinguished  from  the  general  run  of  establishments  of  this  kind  only 
by  the  larger  attendance  of 'sportsmen.  The  Subscription  Room  is 
comparatively  the  creation  of  yesterday ;  and  there  must  be  scores 
of  men  yet  on  the  Turf — ^men  who  have  been  ruined  by  their  specu- 
lations on  two-year-olds,  and  men  who,  beginning  as  stable-boys,  now 
keep  their  banking  accounts  with  a  standing  balance  of  ;^  10,000 
— who,  when  they  first  consulted  "  Old  Tattersall "  about  joining 
the  Room  or  making  a  book,   were  bluntly  told   to   keep  their 

money  in  their  pockets ;  for  it  is  an  odd  illustration  of  the  caprice  of 
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^H  circumstances  that  the  foimder  of  the  yard,  the  man  under  whose 
^V  tnanagement  the  Corner  attained  its  highest  prestige  and  became  the 
^p  Exchange  of  Turf-men,  had  «^at  many  of  his  friends  thought  an  insane 
horror  of  a  betting  book,  and  did  all  that  a  man  in  his  position  could 
do  to  check  gambling  by  friendly  hints  and  suggestions  to  youths  fresh 
from  college  and  fired  with  the  idea  of  malting  a  splendid  coup  at 
the  expense  of  the  Ring. 

Fourteen  years  have  now  elapsed  since  Old  Tattersall,  after  a  reign 
of  fifty  years,  handed  over  his  hammer  to  younger  if  not  more 
\igorous  hands  ;  and  in  those  fourteen  years  the  science  of  betting 
has  grown  and  developed  more  than  it  had  probably  done  in  the 
.  previous  half-century.  What  Old  Tattersall  would  have  said  if  called 
upon,  as  his  descendants  havt  been,  to  knock  down  a  two-year-old 
with  ^2,500  of  forfeits  on  his  head,  I  cannot  say;  but  that  (act 
sufficiently  illustrates  the  daring  and  adventurous  spirit  of  speculation 
which  marks  the  Turf-men  who  now  meet  under  the  shadow  of  his 
rostrum  to  stake  an  estate  on  the  throw  of  a  "dice  on  four  legs." 
Tattersall's  yard  has  grown  with  the  growili  of  horse-racing ;  and  it 
now  forms  the  central  institution  of  the  Turf,  is  the  focus  of  half  the 
gambling  that  is  carried  on  within  the  four' seas,  gives  the  cue  to 
every  bookmaker,  regulates  by  its  quotations  the  odds  on  every 
racecourse,  and  through  ihe  system  of  agency  that  has  sprung  up 
within  the  past  few  years  is  open  to  every  clerk  or  draper's  assis- 
tant or  stable-boy  who  wishes  to  stake  half-a-sovereign.  Through 
the  action  of  these  men — men  who  make  betting  on  races  the 
profession  of  their  lives —  a  million  of  money  is  often  staked,  in  sums 
ranging  from  ten  shillings  to  ten  pounds,  on  a  single  race ;  and 
on  the  eve,  say,  of  the  Derby  or  the  Oaks  or  the  St.  I.eger 
Tattersall's  presents  a  scene  of  animation  that  is  only  to  be 
matched  on  the  Paris  Bourse  when  a  panic  is  in  the  air.  Take 
Tattersall's  on  the  Monday  previous  to  the  Derby.  This  is  always  a 
field  day,  and  the  rooms  are  generally  full.  This  year  the  day  fell  OD 
the  z6th  of  May.  You  could  hardly  push  your  way  through  the 
crowd.  The  scene  was  a  Babel  of  longues-^every  man,  or  almost 
every  man,  carrying  a  book  and  pencil  in  his  hands,  and  three  men 
out  of  four  offering  to  lay  upon  this  or  that  horse.  "  Nine  to  two 
against  Hochstapler."  "  Four  to  two  against  Gang  Forward — 
90  to  40  "^"375  to  roo  against  Kaiser" — "  1,000  to  60  against 
Suleiman  " — '"  500  to  400  against  Gang  Forward  and  Kaiser  "1: — these 
are  Ihe  sort  of  offers  you  hear  on  all  sides,  Doncasler  was  hardly 
L  spoken  of.  Perhaps  now  and  then  you  might  hear  an  offer  of  50  to  i 
r      sgnlnsl  Mr.  Meny's  colt  by  some  one  who  wished  to  fill  his  book  with 
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anything  and  to  have  all  thehorses^upon  his  cards ;  but  that  was  all. 
The  horse  was  not  in  the  betting.  Almost  all  the  business  was  done 
upon  the  favourites.  "  Gang  Forward  was  in  genuine  demand  " — I 
take  the  Tinus  report  of  the  next  day  as  a  correct  representation  of 
what  was  done — ''at  9  to  4  and  a  shade  less  odds,  and  fully  a 
thousand  must  have  been  entrusted  to  him  for  a  place,  at  2  to  i,  the 
price,  of  course,  being  laid  by  the  backer.  Kaiser's  friends  mostly 
stood  out  for  4  to  I,  terms  upon  which  they  were  frequently  accommo- 
dated; the  correct  return,  however,  would  be  375  to  100,  as  4  to  i 
was  asked  for  at  the  close.  Some  ^300  was  also  invested  upon  Mr. 
Savile's  colt  to  be  in  the  first  three,  odds  of  6  to  4  being  betted 
upon  him  with  an  eye  to  this  result.  At  the  opening  of  business 
4  to  I  was  accepted  about  Hochstapler  to  some  ;^3ooj  but 
the  price  widened  somewhat  {towards  the  finish,  when  9  to  3 
was  laid  to  lose  fully  ^7,000;  but  the  money  went  into  an 
undeniably  good  quarter.  For  a  'position'  also,  Hochstapler 
was  freely  supported,  at  5  to  4.  Chandos  was  firm,  at  10  and  9 
to  I ;  15  'ponies 'were  booked  to  Montargis,  and  1,000  to  60,  once, 
to  Suleiman.  The  outsiders,  however,  commanded  little  attention," 
and  you  might  have  booked  any  amount  of  bets  at  50  to  i  against 
Doncaster  or  the  rest  In  the  course  of  a  couple  of  hours  in  the 
afternoon  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  have  been  known  to  be 
invested  on  five  or  six  horses.  This,  in  fact,  is  now  a  regular  branch 
of  conmiission  business,  and  the  account  of  what  was  done  at  Tat- 
tersall's  yesterday  appears  in  all  the  newspapers  as  regularly  as  the 
City  Article  and  the  Court  Circular.  The  Times  often  allots  as  much 
of  its  space  to  Tattersall's  as  it  does  to  the  Money  Market,  and.  the 
Standard^  in  one  of  its  editions,  gives  a  great  deal  more  to  sport 
than  it  does  to  Parfiament  and  the  law  courts,  as  much  as  it  does  to 
the  Tichbome  trial.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  Turf  has  a  press  of  its 
own,  and  in  the  Newspaper  Directory  you  may  count  a  couple  of 
sporting  newspapers  to  every  religious  newspaper  you  find.  The 
Guardian  probably  hardly  circulates  a  tenth  of  the  copies  that  Bclfs 
Life  does,  and  the  circulation  of  XhQ  Record^  although  published  twice 
a  week,  is  probably  only  a  bagatelle  in  comparison  with  the  Sporting 
Life.  The  Rock  has,  I  believe,  a  circulation  equal  to  that  of  the 
Guardian  and  Record  put  together.  But  the  Racing  Calendar  could,  I 
have  very  little  doubt,  double  even  upon  the  Rock.  All  the  Lx)ndon 
newspapers  nupce  it  a  point  to  keep  a  Turf  prophet,  in  addition  to  a 
staff  of  Turf  reporters,  as  they  made  it  a  point  a  few  years  ago  to 
keep  a  poet,  and  make  it  a  point  now  to  keep  a  special  corres^)''*^ 
dent  to  do  wars,  revolutions,  and  military  reviews. 
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All  this  is  the  growth  of  a  very  few  years — principally  of  the  past 
0  yean;  and  it  is  not  yet  a  century  since  the  tlireegreat  races  of  the 
year  were  founded.  The  St.  Leger  was  instituted  in  honour  of  General 
St.  Leger  no  longer  ago  than  1776  ;  the  Oaks  by  the  Iwelftli  Earl  of 
Derby  in  1779  ;  the  Derby  by  the  same  nobleman  in  1780.  There 
were  races  both  at  Newmarket  and  Epsom  Downs  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  11.,  and  even  at  an  earlier  date,  but  they  were  almost  exclu- 
sively attended  by  tlie  Court  and  nobility.  "  Horseraces,"  says  aa  old 
wrriter  quoted  bySmitt,  "are  desports  of  great  men."  Prior  to  1753, 
when  the  Jockey  Club  purchased  the  racbg  ground  at  Newmarket, 
there  were  only  iwo  meetings  in  the  year,  and  yet  to-day  saddlmg  bells 
are  ringing  ia  Merric  England  from  February  18th  to  November  aolh. 
This  racing  term  does  not  quite  rival  the  181  i-t  3  season  in  the  Oakley 
4nd  Cross  Alban  country,  which  lasted  for  299  days,  to  the  sorrow  of 
■foxes,"  in  every  month  save  the  leafy  month  of  June;  but,  even 
as  it  is,  the  calm  of  the  other  eighty-nine  days  seems  quite  insof- 
ferable  to  the  Newmarket  cavalrj-,  and  every  year  sees  a  fresh  race- 
course opened  in  some  part  of  the  counlr>-.  This  year  it  is  at  Bristol, 
and  next  year  Bristol  will  probably  have  a  couple  of  meetings,  in  the 
spring  and  autumn,  instead  of  simply  holding  an  April  steeplechase, 
as  it  does  this  year.  The  Derby  has  long  since  become  one  of  the 
recognised  holidays  of  the  year — a  sort  of  national  /eUday.  Parlia- 
ment adjourns  over  the  Derby  as  il  adjourns  over  a  great  religious 
fistival  or  a  day  of  national  thanksgiving;  and  but  for  Mr.  Tom 
Hughes  it  would  probably  adjourn  over  the  Oaks  day  loo.  The 
MurTs  of  law  generally  contrive  lo  have  an  open  day.  Business  on 
Bie  Stock  Exchange  is  a  blank.  Mark  Lane  is  almost  deserted.  The 
Three  per  Cents,  for  once  in  the  year  stand  still,  and  the  rate  of 
exchange  is  not  quoted  in  the  Times.  Artists  throw  aside  their 
brushes.  The  newspapers  are  in  most  cases  left  to  edit  themselves, 
and  the  busiest  race  in  Christendom^the  men  of  the  pen^cease 
from  scribbling  to  ttirn  out  with  a  four-in-hand  upon  Epsom  Downs,  lo 
shout  themsetres  hoarse  in  honour  of  the  Baron,  Sir  Joseph  Hawlcy, 
or  Mr.  Merry. 

It  is  only  till  very  recently  that  you  might  not  expect  to  find 
bdf  Her'  Majesty's  Ministers  and  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition 
on  the  Grand  Stand,  and  even  now  the  Jockey  Club  contains 
npon  its  rolls  a  couple  of  kings,  three  royal  princes  (one  of  whom 

:e  wrote  in  the  Sfur),  a  Russian  prince,  six  dukes,  three  marquises, 

ictcen  "  belled  carls,"  seven  barons,  and  any  number  of  b, 
!tal3,  and  H.P.'s.      At  present,  howocr,  tl   has  only  i 

'Inet  minister  upon  its  rolls,  the  Marquis  of  Hartington,  a 
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dll  now  we  have  hanlly  had  a  Ministry  from  the  days  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  which  has  not  contained  some  eminent  man  whose  colouis- 
wefe  well  known  to  every  visitor  at  Epsom  and  Newmarket  The 
statdy  figure  of  the  Earl  of  Derby  was  as  well  known  all  *  through 
his  life  at  Tattersall's,  in  the  paddock  at  Epsom,  Newmarket,  and 
Doncaster,  as  it  was  in  St  Stephen's  and  the  House  of  Lords,  and  it 
was  probably  his  experience  upon  the  Turf  that  gave  him  the  power 
of  ruling  men  with  the  consummate  tact  and  skill  that  made  him 
periiaps  the  greatest  Parliamentary  leader  we  have  ever  had.  Lord 
Palmerston,  like  Lord  Derby,  was  quite  as  much  of  a  sportsman  as  a 
statesman,  and  probably  in  his  heart  thought  more  of  the  blue  riband 
of  the  Turf  than  he  thought  of  the  Premiership  and  of  all  the  honours 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  And  till  within  the  past  ten  or  fifteen 
years  these  men  have  been  the  types  of  English  statesmen  and 
of  English  sportsmen.  This  breed  of  English  statesmen  b^;an  with 
the  Lord  Treasurer  Godolphin,  and  till  to^y  we  were  beginning  to 
think  that  it  ended  with  Lord  Palmerston,  all  die  men  of  political 
mark  on  the  books  of  TattersalFs  breaking  up  their  studs  and  relin- 
quishing  the  Turf  within  a  year  or  two  after  the  disappearance  of 
*'  Old  Pam."  The  last  of  these  sporting  Secretaries  of  State  was 
General  Peel,  and  General  Peel  has  now  left  the  Turf  as  well  as  the 
House  of  Commons  for  five  or  six  years ;  and,  with  the  exception  of 
Lord  Hartington,  the  firont  ranks  of  neither  the  Conservative  nor  the 
Ministerial  Benches  in  the  House  of  Commons  now  contain  a  single 
face  which  is  familiar  to  the  Ring.  Mr.  Disraeli  is  perhaps  a 
sportsman  at  heart,  and  the  best  description  of  the  Derby  that  has 
ever  been  written — the  classical  and  historical  description — is  that 
from  his  pen.  But  Mr.  Disraeli  is  only  a  sportsman  as  most  of  the 
rest  of  us  are  sportsmen,  in  his  love  of  sport,  of  horses,  and  of  the 
genial  and  healthy  excitement  of  the  Turf.  And  Mr.  Gladstone  is  not 
even  this.  If 'the  Premier  can  distinguish  a  racehorse  firom  a  hunter, 
or  a  hunter  from  a  cob,  it  is  all  that  he  can  do ;  and  what  the  Premier 
is  the  rest  of  the  Ministry  are  and  must  be,  I  take  it,  now,  if  they 
are  to  play  their  parts  well  in  Parliament  and  in  the  work  of  adminis- 
tration in  Whitehall.  The  Marquis  of  Hartington  may  perhaps  be 
able  to  spare  time  from  the  work  of  governing  Ireland  to  look  after 
a  stud  of  horses  at  Newmarket,  and  to  make  a  book  upon  the  Derby 
or  the  St  Leger;  but  if  the  experience  of  Lord  Derby,  Lord 
Palmerston,  or  even  of  Lord  George  Bentinck,  is  worth  anything^ 
the  man  who  enters  into  politics  as  a  science — enters  into  it,  that  is^ 
heart  and  soul — ^must  diink  of  no  books  but  blue  books,  and  of  no 
horses  but  his  hunters  and  his  park  cob.    Lord  Derby  sold  off 
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<ii  his  Stud  when  he  assumed  the  Premierahip,  and  Lord  Palmerston's 
horses  made  all  their  running  before  the  owner  of  Iliona  had  dreamed 
of  supetseding  Lord  Russell  as  the  chief  of  the  Whig  clan,  or  of 
leading  the  House  of  Commons  on  his  own  account  Lord  G«oi^e 
lientinck  sold  off  all  his  horses  when  he  once  made  up  his  mind  to  go 
into  running  against  Peel  upon  the  question  of  Protection  versus 
Free  Trade,  believing,  and  I  think  rightly,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
attend  at  once  to  a  stable  and  to  statesmanship.  This  might  have 
been  possible,  perhaps  easy,  in  the  days  of  .^nne  and  of  the  First 
and  Second  Georges ;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  know,  upon  the 
authority  of  Bishop  Bumet  and  of  Pope,  that  the  "silentest  and 
modestest  man  ever  bred  in  a  Court" — the  Lord  Treasurer  Godolphin 
— the  man  who  had  the  clearest  conception  of  "the  whole  Govern- 
ment, both  in  Church  and  State,  and  perfectly  knew  the  temper, 
genius,  and  disposition  of  the  English  nation,"  was  never  more  at 
home  with  himself  than  when  he  could  spare  a  few  hours  from  the 
business  of  the  State  to  spend  in  racing,  card  playing,  and  cock 
fighting,  and  thought  far  less  of  compliments  to — 

Pabitio's  high  desert, 
Hit  hand  unsuined,  his  nneormpted  heirt, 

than  he  did  of  a  compliment  turning  upon  his  pride  in  piquet,  New- 
market &me,  and  judgment  at  a  bet.  But  everything  has  changed 
since  then,  and  nothing  more  than  politics  and  sport  Politics  have 
grown  into  a  science,  and,  to  be  properly  carried  on,  require  the 
highest  powers  of  mind  and  the  devotion  of  a  life  ;  and  Sport,  it  is 
vexing  to  add,  has  become  little  else  with  the  mass  of  men  upon  the 
Turi  than  a  system  of  gambling  upon  a  gigantic  scale. 

The  "  Book  Calendar"  shows  that  nearly  2,000  thorough- 
bred mares  are  registered  with  Messrs.  Weatherby  as  having  foaled  ■ 
or  slipped  foal  in  the  course  of  the  season,  and  that  Goo  or  700 
are  barren.  About  ^£360, 000  is  run  for  annually  in  stakes  and 
added  money.  At  Ascot  Heath  alone  the  "added  money"  often 
runs  up  to  ;£s,ooo  and  Her  Majesty's  Vase.  Thirty-three  Queen's 
Plates  are  given  to  be  run  for  in  Great  Britain,  and  sixteen  and  a 
Koyal  Whip  in  Ireland.  No  fewer  than  800  owners,of  whom  several 
score  run  in  assumed  names — a  system  which  had  its  rise  with  "  Mr. 
Gordon  " — declare  their  colours,  and  eighteen  of  them  a  second  one. 
Stripes  and  iriiole  coloured  jackets,  like  the  scarlet  of  "  Grafton," 
the  black  of  "  Derby"  and  Bowes,  the  yellow  of  "  Richmond"  and 
Merry,  and  the  "all  white"  of  Anson,  were  once  the  prevailing 
iuhion.     Ellcrdale's  success  made  "belts"  &shionable,  Voldgeur's 
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iaxo&  brought  out  a  perfect  rush  of  red,  black,  blue,  and  green  spots ; 
then  tiie  spots  changed  to  stars ;  and  latterly,  when  Danebury  was 
in  the  ascendant,  a  run  was  made  upon  hoops.  Even  the  Dutchman 
£uled  to  popularise  a  love  for  the  tartan.  Blues,  dark,  mazarine,  light, 
Waterloo,  and  sky,  have  yielded  to  Mexican;  Lord  Winchilsea's 
goige  de  pigeon,  which  was  twice  seen  in  front  on  The  Caster,  has 
not  been  pirated ;  no  one  seems  to  envy  Colonel  Pearson  his  black 
and  scarlet  chevrons ;  and  the  Osborne  family  have  pretty  well  had 
a  monopoly  of  the  chocolate  and  black  cap,  which  old  John  adopted 
when  his  early  master,  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  died,  and  racehorses  were 
banished  from  Hornby.  Two-year-old  racing  was  a  long  time  striking 
root  in  the  Turf.  Even  the  Yorkshure  men  sneered  at  it  as  "  Paddy- 
land  racing,"  and  never  seemed  to  compass  what  a  really  good  two- 
year-old  could  do  till  in  181 1  they  saw  Oiseau  (6st.)  run  clean  away 
at  Doncaster,  over  a  mile  and  a  half,  from  Ashton,  5  yrs«  (Qst.  nib.), 
and  Octavian,  4  yrs.  (8st  91b.),  the  St  Leger  winners  of  the  two 
preceding  years.  Between  1832  and  1849  the  number  of  two-year- 
old  starters  increased  from  200  to  264,  while  the  threes  and  fours 
only  gained  24  and  17  respectively.  Up  to  1849  the  Irish  horses 
were  not  included  in  the  list,  but  these  seventeen  years  embrace  the 
stable  zeniths  of  Lord  George  Bentinck  in  the  south  and  the  "  B. 
Green  confederacy "  in  the  north.  His  lordship,  who  believed  that 
he  could  break  the  Ring  with  the  produce  of  his  May  Middleton  and 
his  Velocipede  mares,  paid,  it  is  said,  upwards  of  ;^ 50,000  in  stakes 
for  his  stable  one  season,  and  a  colt,  Farintosh,  which  he  sold  as  a 
roarer  for  ^35,  cost  him  upwards  of  ;^3,ooo  under  that  head  alone- 
Still  peers  and  commoners  were  content  to  look  ori  in  wonderment 
at  the  modem  "  Napoleon,"  and  did  not  care  to  follow  his  lead. 
It  was  only  when  three  colts  in  succession  broke  the  "  Champion 
spell,"  and  the  victories  of  Flying  Dutchman,  Voltigeur,  and  Nancy 
woke  up  Yorkshire  and  the  metropolis  into  fresh  racing  life,  that  lists 
sprang  up  everywhere.  Perhaps  no  racehorse  enriched  so  many 
and  ruined  so  many  as  Nancy,  and  her  backers  fairly  fought  round 
Mr.  Davis  before  her  second  Chester  Cup  race  as  to  who  should 
first  thrust  their  five  pound  notes  into  his  hands,  and  get  pencilled 
down  just  before  starting  at  15  to  10.  Although  the  present  Chief 
Justice  laid  a  hand  of  steel  on  the  "  listers,"  and  forced  them  to  put 
up  dieir  shutters,  he  could  not  quench  the  betting  spirit. 

If  Tattersall's  was  too  dignified  to  gratify  the  outer  public's  craving 
for  the  odds  to  a  crown,  peripatetic  philosophers  in  the  street,  the 
parky  and  ''  the  ruins  "  were  ready  to  stand  in  the  breach.  Latterly 
some  really  trustworthy  commission  agents  have  gratified  the  yearnings 
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of  ^  the  yofxcg  men  fircic  die  axztxv.*  and  die  supplies  at  tl: 
Comer  have  been  cot  a  Hnle  leciL-ised  br  the  sorcreigns  and  five 
flowing  in  from  that  scTirce.  Nine-tenths  cf  the  people  who  seo 
their  cheques  and  post-c£ce  crdos  and  bank  notes  to  Mr.  Wngj 
And  Mr.  S jdnej  Smith  knov  nothing  more  about  boises  or^  jocke] 
than  they  pick  cp  from  BilTs  Lxfi  or  the  Fidd.  They  simplj  inve 
their  mone%'  "at  a  venture,*  acting  either  opon  the  suggestions  * 
their  own  &ncj,  or  upon  the  advice  of  ^  Asmodeos  "  or  ''  Hotspm 
Sir  Joseph  Hawley  s  horses  are  aiwais  great  fevoniites  widi  tha 
The  Marquis  di  Hastings's  were  at  one  time.  The  Baron's  are  noi 
To-morrow  they  will  pin  their  fidth  to  the  colouis  of  a  Norfisl 
squire.  These  selections  are  die  resah  of  pure  caprice ;  but  it 
remarkable  how,  even  when  acting  in  this  way,  the  public  ac 
together.  Tattersall*s  is  the  clearing  house  of  the  Tur£  It  is  to  tl 
Ring  what  the  Clearing  House  is  to  bankers,  what  die  Sto( 
Exchange  is  to  brokers  and  men  of  busmess ;  and  standing,  like  d 
Stock  Exchange,  be}-ond  the  pale  of  the  law,  it  is  governed  by 
committee  of  its  own  nomination,  possessing  the  double  powers  df 
court  of  law  and  of  a  court  of  honour.  Like  the  Stock  Exchang 
too,  Tattersall's  has  its  Bulls  and  its  Bears,  its  millionaires  and'  i 
*'  legs,"  its  plungers  and  its  defauhers.  It  has,  moreover,  its  days 
business  and  its  setding  da)-s  :  and  it  may  be  added  that  Tattersall 
like  the  Stock  Exchange,  is,  in  its  present  form  and  on  its  prese 
scale,  an  organised  development  of  one  of  the  characterisUc  traits 
the  age,  a  trait  which  is  as  strongly  marked  in  the  City  clerk  wl 
dabbles  in  stocks  on  a  salar}*  of  ^300  a  year,  as  in  the  nob 
who  throws  away  an  income  of  ^300,000  a  year  by  makii 
a  book  on  a  stable  of  yearlings.  Tattersall's  is,  with  the  Sto< 
Exchange,  the  only  place  in  London  where  a  woman  has  never  y 
been  seen. 

But  these  are  not  the  points  that  strike  you  as  you  enter  Tattersal 
and  find  yourself  in  what  looks  like  a  section  of  the  Crystal  Palac 
wth  a  long  line  of  horse-boxes,  an  auctioneer's  rostrum,  a  drinkh 
fountain,  a  fox,  and  a  bust  of  George  IV.  This  is  the  outer  circ 
of  the  mystery  of  iniquity ;  and  on  a  business  day,  say  the  eve 
the  Derby  or  the  Oaks,  you  will  find  it  filled  with  a  host  of  peopl 
representing  pretty  well  every  shade  of  what  is  called  sporting  lifi 
Ministers  of  State,  sprigs  of  the  aristocracy,  limbs  of  the  law,  broke 
down  "legs"  trying  to  "  get  on  for  half  a  sov."  upon  the  strength  of 
stable  secret,  and  broken  down  huntsmen,  who,  for  the  price  of 
glass  of  beer,  will  telJ  you  the  secret  Yus^oiy  o^  evtrj  VcsRfc  cn&»? 
£>r  the  Derby  and  the  Oaks,  and  t\\e  'witvu^is  m\.o  ^t  \»x^ 
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jkhsvcfiith,  ud  will  cross  their  bands  with  a  bit  of  gold.  Hi 
II  tfiCTe.  too,  IT  you  know  anything  of  the  world  represented 
'i  Lift,  you  «-U]  find  an  expugiUst —  now  and  then  perhaps  a 
.a  ifiUi  a  broken  nose,  who  has  won  the  champion's  bell — buttoii- 
laimg  1  duke  or  a  marquis  ;  for  on  the  Turf,  as  tmder  it,  as  Lord 
(i«ii^c  Bendnck  wittily  said,  "al!  men  are  equal"  If  you  possess 
I  ^wirix,xaA  can  pajs  from  this  outer  circle  to  the  ceon-e  of  the 
I  Rnple  of  horse-raring,  you  will  find  j-ourself  in  somewhat  selecter 
nafMiy.  The  Subscription  Room  is  dosed  to  all  except  the 
jiitiiled  ;  bnt  its  "  price  current  "  governs  all  the  betting  transactions 
■.iltim  lh«rours«s.  In  contrast  wnth  the  Stock  Exchange  it  is  a 
[ulice.  All  its  appointments  are  distinguished  by  an  air  of  luxury 
■-^A  irftncmcnt.  Tesselated  pavement,  stained-glass  windows,  a  line 
'■■  ^^uScd  leather  seats  running  round  the  room,  you  find  here,  partly 
m  Ae  foftn  of  an  exchange,  partly  in  the  form  of  a  club  smoking 
iw™,  everything  that  the  luxury  and  good  taste  of  the  Jockey  Club 
on  luggesl  for  the  convenience  and  pleasure  of  its  members,  'ihese, 
I  seed  hjirdly  say,  are  the  ilite  of  the  Tiicf— tlie  flower  of  the  motley 
koK  in  the  yard  who  are  criticising  the  form  of  a  three -year-old  which 
hu  mined  her  owner  hy  losing  the  Derby  and  ^100,000  with 
%  —  peers  of  Parliament,  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
Cif>  bankers  whose  scrawl  on  the  back  of  a  bill  \%  good  for  a  quarter 
of  a  milhon  in  Thrcadneedle  Street ;  barristers  whom  you  may  find 
«  the  woolsack  to-morrow,  or  in  the  ermine  and  the  horsehair  of  a 
Lcn!  Chief  Baron  :  guardsmen  and  journalists,  Chamberlams  of  the 
Rop!  Household,  and  officers  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  Court.  Here, 
tBl  ytsterday,  you  might  see  a  boy  from  Eton,  vhe  heir  to  a  great 
nj.-ae  and  a  line  estate,  backing,  his  opinion  to  the  lune  o£ 
.-.  :3.ixo  with  money  borrowed  at  six  hundred  per  cent.  Here 
■  lUtnay  siiU  find  a  Lincolnshire  squire,  whose  wits  are  probably 
■nnh  to  fiim  ^30,000  a  year  if  he  chooses  to  exercise 
fcm.  Admiral  Rous  and  Sir  Joseph  Hawley  are  state  pillai* 
«  tiiis  aristocratic  republic.  Their  word  upon  a  point  of  honotiT 
or  npoa  a  rule  of  the  Ring  carries  with  it  al!  tlie  force  of  law  to 
Aodsuk1»  who  know  them  only  as  the  great  twin  brothers  of 
Ike  TmC  You  can  read  nothing  in  the  face  of  a  thorough^- 
k»J  Btan  of  the  Turf  except  perfect  self-possession,  shrewd 
McBoct,  sod  »  will  of  iron  :  and  ^ou  may  pick  these  men  out  in 
Ae  SniwcnptiOD  Room  at  a  glance  from  the  crowd  who  are  puiv 
dnJDg  thdr  ex|>crience  at  the  expense  of  their  ancestral  oaks,  anti* 
paluf&  of  som^hing  more-  Here  is  one  of  these  neopbyxts  oi  v\\e 
tmpaaitm  a f  princes,  the  son  of  a  Minister  oC  CabmeiniliSi^ 
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r  with  the  b]ood  of  an  Eastern  Emperor  in  his  veins.  He  is  booking 
bet  of  loo  to  I  to  a  youth  with  the  down  still  on  Iiis  cheeks,  the  son 
e  of  the  most  itluslrious  of  the  Crimean  lieroes  ;  and  dose  by, 
in  the  centre  of  a  group  of  bookmakers  and  aristocratic  "  legs,"  stands 
a  young  nuan — still,  probably,  on  the  simny  side  of  thirty — who 
will  tell  you  nith  the  ntmost  nonclialancc  that  he  has  sold  an 
estate  to  a  City  man  for  ;^3oo,ooo,  to  square  up  his  book  aad 
to  fight  the  Ring.  He  is  the  representative  of  a  long  line  of  mailed 
barons  who  fought  under  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  at  Cressy  and  at 
Agincourt — statesmen  and  warriors  who  in  their  time  administered 
government  and  war  with  more  than  the  capacity  of  Richelieu  ;  and 
he  is  Haltering  himself  with  the  presumptuous  hope  that  in  these 
piping  days  of  peace  it  is  his  destiny  to  add  one  more  exploit  to  the 
achievements  of  his  race  by  breaking  the  Ring. 

This  is  one  of  the  illusions  of  youth  on  the  Turf-  There  are  two 
or  three  grey-bearded  members  of  the  Jockey  Club  who,  if  put  to  the 
rack,  could  tell  us  that  they  began  their  first  book  thirty  years  ago  with 
that  impression  themselves.  It  was  the  hope,  till  the  last,  of  Lord 
George  Bentinck ;  and  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  even  after  his  &ii 
lands  had  passed  out  of  his  hands,  still  talked  of  accomplishing  what 
the  Napoleon  of  the  Turf  had  failed  in.  Ujwn  the  Derby  of  1867 
Lord  Hastings  lost  by  fer  the  heaviest  sum  that  was  ever  lost  on  a 
race.  It  seems  but  the  other  day  that  the  air  was  vocal  with  the 
enthusiastic  cheers  that  g;reeled  his  appearance  on  the  course  at 
Ascot,  after  paying  away  through  his  commissioners  about  ^100,000 
on  the  Derby  settling.  In  many  a  little  race  at  Newmarket 
Lord  Hastmgs  backed  his  horse  to  win  ^10,000.  It  made  no 
difference  to  him  whether  the  bookmakers  asked  him  to  stake 
;^2,ooo  or  ;^ 5, 000  against  their  ^10,000.  Whatever  they  offered 
in  the  way  of  odds,  so  long  as  the  sum  was  large  enough,  he  was 
content  to  book ;  and  during  his  short  career  on  the  Turf  the  odds 
laid  were  shorter  and  the  gains  won  by  the  bookmakers  larger  than 
during  any  other  three  years  of  the  present  century.  He  often  paid 
away  ^£^40,000  or  ^go,ooo  upon  a  settlement  after  a  Houghton  or 
Second  October  Meeting;  and  since  I-ord  Hastings's  time  high  bets 
have  been  the  rule  at  Tatlersall's  and  in  the  Ring.  Mr.  J.  B.  Monjs, 
the  bookmaker,  has  been  known  to  lay  ^40,000  to  ^600  against 
each  of  five  of  Sir  Joseph  Hawley's  horses,  against  e«ch  of  six  of  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle's  hordes,  and  against  a  horse  of  Mr.  Chaplin's. 
"1,000  to  ^lo  has  been  laid  that  a  certain  horse  would  WlD 
(he  Liverpool  Cup,  xaA. £,i,Qoa  to ^10  that  Sir  Frederick  Johni 
Would  ride  the  winner;  and  Mr.  Chaplin  has  been  known  tojl 
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^140,000  upon  the  Derby,  and  Captain  Machell,  his  confederate, 
^60,000.    A  year  or  two  ago  Mr.  Chaplin  won  a  leviathan  bet  of 
^^50,000  that  The  Hermit  would  beat  The  Palmer  the  first  time  they 
met,  and  ^10,000  that  The  Hermit  beat  Marksman.  These  bets  are 
of  course  the  freaks  of  the  Turf ;  but  to  say  that  a  man  is  making  a 
book  upon  two-year-olds  is,  at  Tattersall's,  to  say  that  a  man  is  in  a 
fair  way  to  finish  his  career  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  or  £asinghall 
Street     It  is  the  z:^  plus  tUtra  of  gambling  on  the  Turf'^  and  I  need 
hardly  go  out  of  my  way  to  illustrate  its  consequences,  since  the  fact 
must  be  sufficiently  obvious  to  every  man  who  knows  anything  at  all 
of  horse  flesh,  of  the  risks  of  training,  of  the  vices  of  grooms,  and  of 
the  foibles  of  jockeys.    Yet,  after  aH,  this  is  not  wilder  work  perhaps 
in  the  long  run  than  staking  money  on  favourites,  for  I  believe — 
and  experience  warrants  the  belief— that  in  five  years  any  man  with  a 
cool  head  and  a  long  purse  might  make  enough  to  buy  the  fee- 
simple  of  Hyde  Park  by  betting  ten  thousand  to  one  against  all  the 
favourites  that  are  started  for  the  Derby,  the  Oaks,  and  the  St.  Leger. 
Short,  however,  of  attempting  to  break  through  the  Ring,  no  man 
who  really  knows  how  to  make  a  book  need  be  altogether  ruined  on 
the  Turf.    You  may  meet  men  by  the  dozen  at  Tattersall's  who,  if 
they  chose  to  tell  you  their  secrets,  would  tell  you  that  their  wits  are 
worth  ;^  1 0,000  or  ;^2o,ooo    a  year  to  them.       Reduced    to    a 
system,   nothing    is    safer    than   "business   on    the    Turf."    Lord 
George   Bentinck  for  years   kept  up  his  magnificent  stud  by  his 
book ;  and  Mr.  Harry  Hill,  his  chief  Ring  commissioner,  could,  I 
fancy,  tell  us  some  piquant  stories  iif  he  were  to  turn  to  his  note- 
books.    It  is  said  that  in  a  single  year  (1845,  ^  believe)  Lord 
George   netted  nearly  ;^5o,ooo.  upon  a  couple  of  horses  alone ; 
and    it   oozed    out    in    the    Qui  Tarn  action   at    Guildford    that 
another  of ^ his  horses,  Gaper,  ran  at  the  Derby  to  win  ^120,000 
more.     In  the  case  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  and   the   Earl 
of  Stamford    these    coups   of   Lord    George    Bentinck    were    re- 
versed ;  and  if  it  were  possible  to  strike  a  balance,  I  suspect  it 
would  be  found  that  Lord  Hastings  and  the  Earl  lost  more  than 
Lord  George,  with  all  his  victories,  ever  won.     It  is,  however,  by  the 
ruin  of  men  like  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  that  the  Ring  is  kept  up  ; 
for  without  them  the  bookmakers  must  soon  go  to  the  dogs.    Left  to 
themselves,  they  would  eat  each  other  up,  like  crabs,  in  a  couple  of 
years ;  and  there  would  be  nothing  left  of  the  Ring  but  half  a  dozen 
leviathan  bookmakers,  a  crowd  of  paupers  with  their  note-books  and 
metallic  pencils,  and  the  traditions  of  Tattenall's.    At  present  the 
peers  and  the  "l^s,**  the  porcelain  and  the  clay,  mUUonaires  and 
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Ycckshire  scuslc-bovs^  are  allinixrd  qp  togedier;  and  askxig  as  the 
or;;  peas  to  be  fleeced  and  estates  to  be  cat  op  into  libbon 
T-izressKlTsvin  raxaiawfaat  it  is  at  present — Goeof  tke  most  flouns 
^2zs£  ^ssQCxQons  m  LondooL 

To  anr  dut  Tattersaii's  itptuacnts  something  more  Aan  one  of  d 
aossc  liaansbiDg  xnsdtntions  in  l^nnrion — that  it  is  dbo  one  of  \ 
^raasst  arfcimiilifs — is  of  cocme  to  take  op  a  dionij  question.  Yi 
±i£  s  die  ^ct.  Tatteisall  s  is  a  peiplexitf  to  die  Hoose  of  Conunoa 
rr  ±e  coarts  of  lav.  to  the  poIicscL  It  is  the  great  ootwork  of  th 
Rs^  :  and  as  \aD%  as  Tatteniil  s  Gosts^  Mr.  Tom  Holies  win  fiD 
'"H^eif  abcied  at  evenr  torn  in  his  aisade  against  the  Tuzi^  or  \ 
lessc  j^sainst  ctai  syssem  of  gamhiing  which  has  gpown  ap  cm  tb 
r.:r£  Vca  maj  <io  at  TattersaO  s  what  loa  xaoEf  do  nowhere  else 
.1:^1  ±e  prtvikges  of  Taoersafi:  s  rard  paralyse  aft  the  attempts  i 
tfbe  rixioe  co  pot  down  gamMiiy  upon  tacehoeses  bgr  obfiteratin 
or  cjofjsiK  all  the  tines  which  the  House  of  Commons  tiies  1 
inw  in  the  bcssmess.  Von  mar  pencil  a  bet  at  Taticrsali's  whidi, 
TtsiciZed  at  an  omce  in  B2ack6iais  or  theSsand^oreven  in  diestiec 
wil  br^raeiKxkedovaaDaaPoa  ia  an  insac:.  Yon  mar  do  intfc 
jocii^jsrccoa  of  i  cliib  what  jKXi  nurnot  do  m  tbecooeeroom  of  a 
bcc^l  Yrc  zLiT  io  in  Scodind  wiur  v>:?«i  nsij  dcC  d^  south  of  tl 
T^r**i :  xsi  dse  c\:«5ecuince  2k  :isi:  wtxa  die  Fr.gMsh  police  ai 
fvx--:-^  i'?*:!  -1700  eTcrr  ces:  :c  becrsa:  c:«b  cbey  can  find  i 
Lcoi-rc  ev-TT  Enrjsa  scenic^  rarer  is  r^  c:  :ae  aavertisements  < 
iLC?!:s  w-.:3t  cc5oK>  in  Ecinbcrp.  xz<i  Glj^SkfcVJv :  xod  diat  die  sums  < 
z^.iDfT  wrich  X  \^i:  cr  rwo  j^?  f-tirjj  ri<;fr  war  :o  TattexsaH 
±r,xy:c:  ''imvz  Scxsk  lad  St  laaresaw  ~'rw  fad  c'^etr  wav  to  tli 
>wti-:-:iirttr5  cc"  il'w  T.:rf  rr-Jts^  Sxcrsi  bxakers.  Lctieiies  ai 
'  Vff  i-.  ::^£  it;  tc:  i-^wr.  w^th  1  '-i;*:^  kizo  r^.-  ise  Ltw.  eren  whci 
:"-;■»  :r?  >5rc  .-7  ur-.-.ic  :>.*  '.ucs:  Ta-^siTru:  "jriiMirs.     Yet  Txnexsall 

-  :••;■"'  t:wt.  iiTxi  If-."  ..-^r  -7.  :^^  yr.-.ri     iad  ue  Dtrby,  the  0:ik; 
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sincedty,  and  as  long  as  this  is  t]ic  cise  it  is 
to  put  down  gambling  by  suppressing  races  as 
be  to  talk  of  airesting  the  sun  by  stopping  our  cbroao- 
II  cannot  be  done.  Parliaxnent  might  interdict  horsc-racir^ 
i«r,  and  make  it  a  penal  offence  to  book  a  bet  upon  a  race 
of  gloves  or  a  white  haL  But  gambling  would  still  be 
on ;  and  it  is  an  open  question  even  now  whether  more 
docs  not  change  hands  on  the  Stock  Exchange  in  the  course 
fortnight  in  what  arc  really  and  truly  gambling  tinnsac- 
docs  than  changes  hands  at  Tatlcrsall's,  and  on  all  the  racecourses 
,  Flogland,  in  a  year.  It  is  a  foible  of  Englishmen,  and  all  wc  can 
■i.i  IS  to  make  the  best  of  it.  Taltersall's  is  not  the  only  spot  within 
v..:  fiwr  seoiS  where  gambling  is  carried  on.  It  penetrates  the  whole 
1  -■•01  tocial  and  commercial  life.  It  is  the  life  and  soul  of  mui;h  of 
ut  iradc  The  ironmasters  of  Staffordshire  gamble  in  iron- warrants. 
Tbe  brokers  and  bankers  of  Liverpool  gamble  in  cotton  bales.  The 
.^[xacbcster  men  gamble  in  grey  shirtings.  The  merchants  and 
btokcra  of  Mark  1  jne  gamble  in  com.  The  shipowners  of  the  Tyne 
lad  (he  north-eastern  ports  gamble  with  their  cargoes  and  crews.  It 
ii,  b  &£t,  hard  to  find  anything  in  which  some  of  us  are  not  gambling 
more  or  lc9s  all  through  the  year,  from  molasses  to  madollapans. 
T  ■  .1 .  (if  the  Turf  are  in  themselves  a  healthy,  manly,  invigo- 
'ine;  and  this  pastime,  with  sttieplechasing,  hunting,  boat- 
.'i  ilic  rest  of  our  sports,  has  helped  to  make  the  national 
wu.-Hi,ti:i  Hrtat  it  is.  An  Englishman  loves  a  horse  as  much  as  an 
Anb  does.  It  is  an  instinct  with  all  of  us.  li  is  in  the  blood. 
VuD  caiioot  eradicate  it ;  and  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  it  is  hardly  de- 
imble  to  attempt  to  eradicate  it ;  for  people  inust  have  sport  of 
not  sort,  and  if  they  cannot  have  healthy  and  exhilarating  sports, 
tilt  those  at  Epsom  and  Newmarket,  they  will  take  to  something 
vonc  Horse-racing  is  at  least  a  humaner  eport  than  bull-fighting.  _ 
It  v,  bcallhicr  than  the  cards  and  dice  ol  the  Italian  and  French  J 
cuioos.  It  is  pleasanter  than  the  beer-bibbing  customs  of  the  I 
Ccnnans.  The  Turf  has,  and  must  have,  its  follies  and  its  vices,  I 
:*eryihing  else ;  and  when  a  racehorse  is  turned  into  a  dice  on 
legs,  the  sports  of  the  Turf  take  a  form  which  true  sportsmen 
Acmaelvcs  must  reprobate  as  well  as  the  best  of  us.  But  to  say,  as 
one  of  Uic  severest  of  out  satirists  has  said,  that  although  the  horse 
ifl  itsdf  is  one  of  the  noblest  of  animals,  it  is  Uie  only  animal  which 
companion  the  worst  traits  of  our  nature,  is  to  do 
ijiatice  to  the  horse  as  well  as  to  its  rider ;  and  it  the  observa- 
tne,  it  would  apply  qtiice  as  much  to  the  h\g.ViesV  aivA. 
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noblest  of  our  race  as  it  does  to  the  troop  of  blacklq^  who  are  to 
be  found  upon  every  racecourse.  It  is  possible  that  one  of  these 
days  we  may  agree  to  take  our  notions  of  sport  from  Mr.  Tom 
Hughes  and  Mr.  Edward  Freeman,  to  abandon  racing  and  to  taboo 
hunting  as  cruel  But  we  shall  not  do  ±is  just  yet,  perhaps  not  at 
all,  and  certainly  not 

Till  ftr  on  in  summecs  which  we  ihoU  not  see ; 


and  all  we  can  do  is  to  hope  that  when  this  happens  Englishmen 
will  be  so  etherealised  in  their  moral  nature  that  they  will  not  take 
to  somethmg  worse.  The  test  of  races  and  of  their  influence  is, 
of  course,  to  compare  the  moral  tone  of  a  town  where  they  are  held 
once  a  year  with  the  moral  tone  of  a  town  where  they  are  held 
only  once  in  ten  years.  Take  Newcastle,  or  Bath,  or  Newmarket 
and  compare  either  of  these  towns  with  Bristol.  What  is  the  differ- 
ence ?  And  how  much  different  will  the  tone  of  Bristcd  be  five  yeare 
hence  in  comparison  with  to-day  ?  This  is  the  test ;  and  although  I 
know  it  has  been  said  by  a  witty  jockey  that  in  talking  of  honesty  in 
Yorkshire  it  is  best  to  say  honesU>^,  I  am  not  aware  that  Yorkshire 
is,  take  it  all  in  all,  worse  than  Gloucestershire  or  Somerset,  and  in 
Yorkshire  it  is  as  common  to  find  a  retired  jockey  playing  the  part 
of  vicar's  churchwarden  as  it  is  in  the  East  or  the  West  to  find  an 
attorney  or  a  farmer.  It  is  not  the  racecourse  that  turns  men  into 
blacklegs.  It  is  the  blacklegs  who  corrupt  the  racecourse ;  and 
perhaps  if  blacklegs  were  not  plying  their  vocation  on  the  Turf,  we 
should  find  them  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons,  or  upon 
the  Stock  Exchange,  forming  rings,  as  they  do  in  Washington  and 
New  York. 

Charles  Pebodv. 


A   Strange   Experiment. 

BY  DAVID  KER,  KHIVAN  CORRESPONDENT  OF  THE  "  DAILY 

TELEGRAPH." 

PLEASANT  place  of  resort  is  the  Imperial  Library 
at  St  Petersburg,  especially  during  the  dismal  supre- 
macy of  those  half-caste  November  days  which  are 
neither  pure  autumn  nor  pure  winter,  though  com- 
bining the  worst  qualities  of  both.  After  the  long  and  weary  passage 
of  the  Nevski  Prospect,  ankle  deep  in  half  thawed  snow,  bumped 
against  by  sulky  foot  passengers,  nearly  run  down  by  charging  sledges, 
wetted  in  a  sneaking,  spiritless  manner  by  the  rain,  which  drizzles 
down  as  if  it  could  not  muster  energy  enough  for  a  good  hearty 
pour — after  all  this,  it  is  no  light  satisfaction  to  reach  the  open  sea 
of  the  vast  Theatre  Square,  enter  the  hospitable  door  of  the  great 
library,  commit  one's  wet  coat  and  spattered  goloshes  to  the  ready 
attendant,  in  his  perennial  bottle  green  coat  with  its  surface  rash  of 
brass  buttons,  and  spring  up  the  spacious  stairway  with  a  comfortable 
feeling  of  escape  from  the  waste  howling  wilderness  outside,  into 
which  nothing  shall  induce  one  to  venture  again  for  several  hours  to 
come.  It  is  true  that  on  your  first  entrance  you  do  experience  a 
haunting  sensation  of  being  back  again  in  the  "  Final  Schools  "  for 
your  degree  examination — ^a  phantasy  considerably  aided  by  the  dead 
silence  of  the  great  hall,  the  long  ranges  of  tables  with  their  busy 
occupants,  and  the  black  robed  figure  of  the  curator  enthroned  at  the 
far  end,  like  an  image  of  passionless  Fate ;  but  this,  like  most  other 
"  early  impressions,"  is  not  long  in  wearing  offl 

Here,  then,  it  was  that  I  presented  myself  early  one  afternoon  on 
such  a  day  as  I  have  described  above,  in  the  hope  of  getting  a  peep 
at  the  latest  addition  to  the  library — a  rare  windfall,  described  in  the 
official  report  as  "  A  collection,  in  the  Spanish  language,  of  all  the 
documents  relating  to  Simon  Bolivar,  the  Liberator  of  Peru  and 
Columbia,  published  at  Caraccas,  1826-33,  in  22  vols.,  4to ;  only  three 
other  copies  of  which  are  known  to  exist  in  Europe — one  in  the 
Library  of  Darmstadt,  another  in  that  of  Ste.  Genevieve  at  Paris,  and 
the  third  in  the  British  Museum."  Unhappily  I  had  been  forestalled 
by  a  Russian  savant,  and  was  fain  to  console  myself  with  a  re-reading, 
Vol.  XI.y  N.S.  1873.  > 
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for  the  tenth  or  eleventh  time,  of  one  of  Nikolai  Gogofs  wi 
medleys  of  broad  farce  and  overwhelming  horror,  over  which  I  lin- 
gered far  beyond  my  usual  time.  The  table  lamps  had  been  lighted, 
the  other  occupants  of  the  room  in  which  I  sat  (a  smaller  and 
gloomier  one  tlun  the  great  salon  devoted  to  journals  and  magazines) 
had  dropped  off  one  by  one,  till  I  was  left  quite  alone ;  and  the  utter 
silence  and  loneliness,  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  the  dimly  lighted 
'  room,  with  its  long  rangesof  dusty  folios  and  worm-eaten  manuscripts, 
I  as  well  as  the  frightful  story  that  I  had  been  reading,  combined  to 
excite  me  in  a  way  of  which  I  had  had  no  experience  for  years 
past.  All  of  a  sudden,  just  at  the  moment  when  my  nerves  were 
strained  to  the  utmost.  1  became  conscious  of  a  feeling  of  uneasiness 
akin  to  that  which  arouses  the  sleeper  when  some  one  gazes  stead- 
fastly in  his  face.  I  looked  up,  and  found  myself  confronted  by 
tall,  slender,  delicate  featured  man,  in  deep  black,  who  was  gazing  at 
me  with  the  intense  earnestness  of  one  who  sees  the  object  for  wl 
he  has  long  striven  in  vain  at  last  within  his  reacli.  So  suddcntjr.! 
silently  had  he  risen  upon  me  that  I  could  not  restrain  a  slight 
which  he  seemed  to  notice. 

■'  Pardon  me  if  I  disturb  you,"  said  he  in  a  soft  but  strangel)' 
impressive  voice  ;  "and  allow  me  lo  ask  (if  it  be  not  too  great  a 
liberty)  whether  you  are  a  resident  of  SL  Petersburg." 

"  For  the  present  I  am ;  but  I  expect  to  leave  shortly  on  a  fordgn 
tour.  Allow  me  lo  ask,  in  turn,  whether  you  have  any  special  motive 
for  inquiring." 

"I  will  frankly  own  that  I  have,"  he  replied  with  a  courteous  bow  ; 
"it  is  in  your  power  to  do  me  a  very  great  favour." 

Now,  when  a  perfect  stranger  tells  you  that  you  can  do  him  a  great 
fevour,  it  is  natural  to  anticipate  the  request  of  "a  trifling  loan,"  and 
to  feel  one's  purse-strings  quiver  in  every  nerve  ;  but  on  the  vaaius 
■viator  principle,  I  was  perfectly  easy  upon  that  head.  My  appre- 
hensions took  another  form.  The  famous  "  Pichler  robberies  "•  had 
been  discovered  but  a  few  weeks  before,  and  if  a  respectable  German 
professor  could  be  guilty  of  such  wholesale  plundering,  might  not 
even  a  man  as  seemingly  reputable  as  my  new  acquaintance  hi 
similar  designs  ?    .'Vnd  yet,  when  1  looked  again  at  his  fioi 
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features  and  grand  massive  forehead,  I  felt  ashamed  of  mr  momen- 
tary  suspicions. 

*'  I  am  aware  that,  as  a  stranger  to  3rou,  I  am  taking  a  great  Hbertj," 
he  resinned,  changing  suddenly  from  Russian  to  French ;  **  but  I 
must  trust  to  your  kindness  to  let  the  urgency  of  the  case  excuse  my 
want  of  ceremony.  The  izxX  is,  I  am  on  the  brink  of  a  great  disco- 
very in  science,  and  I  can  see  that  you  are  admirably  qualified  to 
assist  me." 

"  /,  qualified  to  assist  3rou,  my  dear  sir  T  answered  I  compassion- 
ately ;  "  no  man  less  so,  I  assure  you !  I  have  received  a  sound 
classical  education — ^a  sufficient  guarantee  tiiat  I  know  nothing  of 
science,  or  of  anything  else  likely  to  be  uscfiil." 

'^  You  are  pleased  to  jest,  I  condude,"  said  the  unknown,  widi  a 
slight  smile ;  ^'  I  have  m3rself  the  greatest  respect  for  the  English 
universities,  though,  unhappily,  I  have  never  had  the  pleasure  of 
visiting  them.  *  But  it  is  not  of  such  qualifications  as  these  that  I 
speak.  I  have  been  observing  you  for  the  last  ten  minutes,  before 
addressing  you,  and  have  convinced  myself  that  of  aD  whom  I  have 
met  in  St.  Petersburg,  you  alone  are  capable  of  doing  what  I 
require !" 

Was  the  man  mad  ?  His  tone  was  perfectly  calm  and  rational^ 
but  the  light  in  his  eyes  as  he  spoke  the  last  words  was  decidedly 
"  uncanny."  A  vague  recollection  flitted  across  my  mind  of  an  old 
German  legend,  the  dramatis  persotuB  of  which  were  a  student  and  a 
courteous  stranger  in  black,  while  a  certain  mysterious  bond  signed 
with  blood  figured  largely  in  the  dhwuement.  Was  the  present  inter\'iew 
to  end  in  a  similar  way  ?  To  my  disturbed  fancy,  the  lamps  appeared 
to  bum  dimmer  than  before,  and  the  room  seemed  to  have  grown 
suddenly  darker  and  colder. 

"  What  do  you  want  me  to  do,  then  ?"  asked  I,  somewhat  abruptly ; 
for  as  the  man  spoke,  I  became  aware  of  a  feeling  (apparently  occa- 
sioned by  his  presence)  which  is  very  hard  to  describe  intelligibly. 
My  thoughts  seemed  disordered,  or  rather  I  had  lost  the  jxmer  of 
framing  them  coherently ;  a  strange  and  not  unpleasing  excitement, 
such  as  I  have  occasionally  experienced  at  the  sound  of  certain  kinds 
of  music,  completely  possessed  me ;  and  blended  with  it  was  a  vague 
sense  of  subjection  (as  if  under  the  dominion  of  a  will  stronger  than 
my  own)  which  was  altogether  new  to  me.  Had  I  been  a  believer 
in  mesmerism,  I  should  have  said  that  a  powerful  **  magnetiser " 
stood  beside  me ;.  as  it  was,  I  judged  it  high  time  to  cut  short  the 
interview.  But  before  the  unknown  could  reply,  the  custodian  of 
the  department,  who  had  been  having  a  chat  with  ' '  ^  officer 
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in  the  next  room,  entered,  with  a  warning  that  the  library  (which  is 
never  open  after  9  p.m.)  was  about  to  close.  As  we  descended  the 
stairs,  the  stranger,  who  had  taken  out  his  pocket-book,  answered  my 
question  by  offering  mc  a  card. 

"  If  you  will  favour  me  with  a  visit  any  evening  next  week,"  said 
he,  "  I  shall  be  able  to  explain  to  you  more  fully  the  experiment  I 
spoke  of.     May  I  hope  for  your  kind  assistance  i*" 

I  hesitated  a  moment  before  replying.  Had  I  been  a  man  of 
science,  I  should  naturally  have  declined  to  assist  in  a  discovery,  the 
credit  of  which  I  was  not  to  have  myself;  but  being  a  mere  ignorant 
classman  of  Oxford,  ready  tO'  fling  myself  into  any  new  adventure 
"  for  the  fun  of  the  thing,"  I  rather  liked  the  idea  than  otherwise. 
Moreover,  the  intense  earnestness  of  the  stranger's  manner,  and 
another  indefinable  feeling  besides,  made  me  loth  to  refuse  him. 

"  So  be  it !"  said  I  recklessly ;  "  I  am  at  your  service.  Let  us  say 
Monday  evening;  I  have  no  engagement  then." 

"  Ten  thousand  thanks  I "  said  the  unknown,  a  glow  of  genuine 
satis&ction  lighting  up  his  marble  features.  "  On  Monday,  then,  at 
seven  o'clock,  I  shall  expect  you.     Good  evening." 

And  wrapping  himself  in  a  long  grey  cloak  handed  him  by  the 
eotui'erge,  he  vanished  into  the  outer  darkness,  while  I,  by  the  light 
of  the  passage  lamps,  read  on  the  card  which  he  had  given  me  : 

Dmitri    Antonovitch   TchoudofT, 

Prore»or  of  Natural  Science,  1 

On  the  Saddvaya, 

Honae  Lepeschldn,  Lodging  No.  9. 

Punctually  at  seven  o'clock  on  Monday  evening  I  turned  the 
comer  of  the  Sadovaya,  and  made  for  the  house  indicated.  Like 
many  other  large  houses  in  St  Petersburg,  it  was  entered  through  a 
yard,  and  portioned  off  into  separate  flats,  each  inhabited  by  a 
different  tenant ;  so  that  it  was  not  without  some  trouble  that  I  at 
length  found  the  mmiber  I  was  in  search  of.  I  had  barely  time  to 
ring,  when  the  door  was  noiselessly  opened  by  a  tall,  gaunt,  pale- 
faced  lackey  in  deep  black,  who  looked  (as  I  could  not  help  think- 
ing) as  if  his  master  had  raised  him  from  the  dead  by  a  galvanic 
experiment  I  was  ushered  into  a  small  cabinet,  literally  walled  in 
on  every  side  by  ranges  of  books.  The  central  table  was  heaped  with 
piles  on  piles  of  maps,  plans,  diagrams,  and  manuscript  notes ;  and  in 
the  midst  of  this  chaos  sat  the  Professor  himself,  in  a  black  velvet 
dressing-gown,  reading  by  the  light  of  a  shaded  lamp. 

"  Ten  thousand  thanks,  my  dear  sir,"  said  he,  springing  up  and 
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shaking  me  warmly  by  the  hand.  "  I  was  sure  that  I  could  depend 
upon  you  :  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  am  equally  certain  of 
success  in  our  proposed  experiment  Rely  upon  it,  the  discovery 
that  we  are  seeking  will  be  made." 

I  inwardly  thought  that  M.  Tchoudoff  might  as  well  have  spoken 
for  himself,  considering  what  a  very  suborcUnate  part  in  the  '^  dis- 
covery "  was  reserved  for  me ;  but  I  merely  bowed,  and  expressed 
my  satis^tion  at  being  able  to  give  him  any  assistance. 

"  Your  assistance  will  be  invaluable,  I  assure  you,"  he  answered  ; 
"  and  all  the  more  so  that,  as  I  have  already  said,  I  know  not  where 
else  I  could  have  looked  with  eqiial  hope  of  success.  But  before  we 
commence  our  experiments,  allow  me  to  offer  you  some  refreshment" 

He  touched  a  small  bell  beside  him,  and  the  cadaverous  servant 
reappeared  with  cofifee  and  a  plate  of  thin  white  cakes,  which 
exhaled  a  peculiar  fragrance  altogether  new  to  me.  The  Professor 
filled  my  cup,  and  remarked,  as  he  held  the  plate  towards  me,  "  I 
find  these  sweetmeats  rather  good  eating ;  the  recipe  is  one  which  I 
myself  brought  from  the  East  In  the  course  of  your  travels  you 
have  doubtless  fallen  in  with  them." 

I  replied  in  the  negative,  and  fancied  (doubtless  it  was  only  fancy) 
that  I  could  detect  in  his  face  the  faintest  shade  of  satisfaction  at  my 
reply.  As  my  host  took  his  coffee  cup,  I  glanced  at  the  book  which 
he  had  laid  down.     It  was  a  copy  of  "  The  Coming  Race." 

"A  very  amusing  book,"  I  remarked;  "but  of  course  utterly 
extravagant" 

"  Perhaps  not,"  answered  the  Professor,  with  a  singular  emphasis 
in  his  tone.  '*  On  the  contrary,  it  is  (in  my  opinion,  at  least)  a  very 
powerfully-drawn  allegorical  picture  of  certain  changes  which,  sooner 
or  later,  must  undoubtedly  take  place.  I  will  not  go  so  far  as  to 
assert  that  all  the  wonders  ascribed  to  the  *Vril-staff'  are  to  be 
received  as  truth ;  but  I  will  confidently  say  that  there  is  a  large  sub- 
stratum of  fact  underlying  the  whole  description." 

For  the  second  time  I  began  to  have  doubts  of  the  soundness  of 
my  new  friend's  intellects.  That  science  has  still  vast  discoveries  to 
make  no  one  who  has  even  a  slight  acquaintance  with  it  in  its  pre- 
sent form  can  doubt  for  a  moment ;  but  when  a  learned  man  gravely 
assures  you  that  the  existence  of  a  fluid  which,  "  enclosed  in  the 
hollow  of  a  rod  held  by  the  hand  of  a  child,"  is  capable  of  "  shatter- 
ing the  strongest  fortress,  and  cleaving  its  burning  way  from  the  front 
to  the  rear  of  an  embattled  host,"  is  quite  within  the  bounds  of 
possibility,  it  is  only  natural  to  feel  somewhat  sceptical.  In  order  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  replying,  I  devoted  myself  tn  the  Eastern 
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sweetmeats,  which  liad  a  peculiarly  rich,  luscious,  almost  iDtoxicattng 
flavour,  as  new  to  me  as  their  scent.*  Perhaps  1  can  best  convey 
an  idea  of  it  by  compadng  it  wit!i  that  of  the  finest  guava  jcUy. 
M.  Tchoudoff  now  turned  the  conversation  to  classical  subjects,  and 
discussed,  with  the  animation  of  one  who  had  seen  the  things  which 
he  described,  the  grandeur  of  Egyptian  monuments,  the  beauty  of 
Athenian  sculptures,  the  perfect  military  oigauisation  of  ancient 
Rome.  On  all  these  topics  his  information  seemed  boundless ;  and 
the  flow  of  his  discourse,  illustrated  by  the  display  of  "antiques" 
such  as  the  savants  of  the  Imperial  Museum  would  have  perilled 
their  lives  to  get  a  sight  of,  insensibly  carried  roe  away  with  iL 
little  by  little  there  came  over  me  what  I  may  term  the  complement 
or  sequel  of  the  excitement  which  had  seized  me  in  the  Inipcml 
Library  on  my  first  meeting  with  M.  Tchoudoff;  and  blended  with  it, 
now  as  then,  was  the  feeling  of  being  dominated  by  an  overmastering 
influence.  At  length,  hoping  to  shake  off  die  gron-ing  oppression,  I 
rose  from  my  seat,  and  walked  to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  as  if  to 
examine  the  books  on  the  farther  shelves ;  and  then,  for  the  first 
time,  1  remarked  a  small  round  table,  upon  which  lay  a  broken 
sword-hilt,  a  crumbling  manuscript,  and  a  rusty  spear-head. 

"  These  are  the  last  addidons  to  my  antiquarian  museum,''  said 
M.  Tchoudoff,  coming  up  to  the  table ;  "  and  I  am  now  enga 
in  trying  to  find  out  their  histoiy.     Perhaps  you  may  be  3 
help  me." 

"  I  ? " 

"  Yes,  you  may  possibly  find  some  due  which  has  escaped  me ; 
your  eyes  are  yoimger  than  mine.  Sit  down  and  examine  them  ai 
your  ease." 

I  obeyed  unsuspectingly ;  but  scarcely  had  I  taken  up  the  sward- 
hilt  (which  happened  to  lie  nearest),  when  the  Professor,  quick  as 
thought,  made  several  passes  with  his  hands  in  front  of  my  fac^ 
following  them  up  by  drawing  a  sponge  dipped  in  some  fragrant 
hquid  across  my  forehead.  In  a  moment  (a  flash  of  lightning  is  not 
more  instantaneous)  1  was  seized  with  a  terrible  spasm  of  nervous 
convulsion,  as  if  (to  quote  a  &mous  passage)  "  every  bone,  sinew, 
nerve,  fibre  of  the  body  were  wrenched  open,  and  some  hitherta 
unconjeclured  presence  in  the  vital  organisation  were  forcing  itsdf 
to  light  with  all  the  pangs  of  travail,  "t     This  agony  was  succeeded 

■  II  has  been  suggested  to  mc  that  these  drugs  [for  such  they  undoabtedlf 
were)  may  have  been  partly  answerable  for  wh«l  followed — a  theory  which  I  mu 
not  in  a  potiiion  either  to  conlirm  or  to  deny. 

t  •■  A  Straofie  StDiy,'' voLi.,  chap.  3». 
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by  a  brief  period  of  unconsciousness ;  and  then  came  a  sudden  sense 
•of  joyous  vigour,  of  bounding  and  elastic  buoyancy,  as  though  I  had 
in  very  deed  awaked  to  a  new  life  in  which  no  pain  or  weakness 
*could  find  place.    And  this  was  the  scene  upon  which  I  awoke. 

I  stood  in  a  deep  narrow  gorge,  on  the  shore  of  a  dark  lake,  shut 
in  on  every  side  by  moimtains,  whose  higher  slopes  were  shrouded 
in  grey  mist  I  was  arrayed  as  if  for  batde,  and  around  me  stood 
4umed  men,  thousands  upon  thousands,  with  the  crested  helmet,  and 
huge  shield,  and  short  broadsword  of  the  Roman  legionary;  and 
beside  me  were  the  sacred  ensigns  that  bore  the  initials  of  the  Senate 
and  people  of  Rome ;  but  armour  and  standards  alike  looked  dull 
and  leaden  beneath  the  encircling  dimness,  and  upon  every  &ce  was 
4UI  awful  shadow,  the  shadow  of  ^proaching  death.  Then  suddenly 
there  burst  from  the  cloud  above  us  a  clamour  of  coimtless  cries 
blended  into  one — the  shrill  scream  of  the  Moor,  the  fierce  shout  of 
the  Spaniard,  the  deep  bellowing  war-whoop  of  the  Gaul ;  and  out  of 
the  ghostly  mist  broke  a  whirling  throng  of  half-seen  figures — stately 
men  in  gorgeous  armour,  wild  figures  in  tossing  white  mantles,  grim 
giants  naked  to  the  waist ;  and  down  upon  us  they  came  with  the 
rush  of  a  stormy  sea.  Then,  through  the  whole  defile,  the  -batde 
raged  and  roared;  the  air  was  thick  with  flying  darts,  the  ground 
miry  with  blood.  Our  men  fell,  rank  on  rank ;  the  enemy  pressed 
nearer  and  nearer.  And  my  standard-bearer  dropped  at  my  feet, 
groaning  with  his  last  breath, — "Caius  Flaminius,  tlie  gods  have 
forsaken  us  1 ''  and  my  sword  broke  short  in  my  hand ;  but  with  the 
hilt  I  still  struck  fiercely  to  right  and  left  And  now  a  towering 
horseman  came  rushing  at  me  with  levelled  spear ;  I  felt  a  sudden 
shock — a  fierce  grinding  pang — ^and  then  all  was  a  blank. 

I  was  walking  slowly,  with  a  roll  of  manuscript  in  my  hand,  along 
a  broad  open  space  (like  the  public  place  of  a  great  city),  thronged 
with  noble  sculptures,  and  goodly  altars,  and  stately  temples,  and 
all  the  glory  that  still  lingered  in  imperial  Athens  after  the  fatal  day 
of  Chseronea.  And  around  me  lay  the  beautiful  city,  not  as  I  1^ 
seen  it  in  my  waking  hours,  ravaged  and  marred  by  ages  of  ruin,  but 
in  all  the  splendour  of  its  prime.  To  my  left  rose  the  bare  limestone 
ridge  of  the  Areopagus ;  to  my  right  the  rugged  hill  of  the  Pnyx, 
crowned  by  its  semicircular  enclosure  and  tribunal  of  hewn  stone, 
a  council  hall  not  made  with  hands,  worthy  of  the  great  spirits  that 
had  tenanted  it  In  front  the  great  bastion  of  the  Acropolis  rose 
4ip  stark  and  grim  against  the  suimysky ;  and  on  its  summit  appeared 
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the  glorious  frontoge  of  the  Propylsea,  and  the  eight  marble  coM 
oF  the  Parthenon,  and  the  mighty  figure  of  Minerva  Promachus,  1 
her  crested  helmet  and  brazen  spear. 

"  \VtU,  friend,  how  fares  it  with  you  ?  "  said  a  grave-looking  man, 
the  foremost  of  several  who  were  following  me.-  "  Are  you  ready  to 
appear  on  yonder  stage  to-morrow,  with  all  the  men  of  Athens  for  a 
chorus  ?  " 

"I  fear  nothing,"  answered  I;  "and  least  of  all  do  I  ftstfl 
dainty  coxcomb  j^schines — to  the  ravens  with  him !  But  lo  V% 
he  comes,  with  all  his  chorus  of  frogs  about  him ! " 

A  noisy  group  bore  down  upon  us,  in  the  centre  of  which  1 
man  of  handsome  features,  but  somewhat  tame  expression,  1 
halted  just  in  front  of  nie. 

"Koomt"  he  cried,  sneeringly;  "room  for  Demosthenes  the 
thunderer,  who  shakes  the  earth  with  his  words,  and  slays  men  irilh 
the  breath  of  his  mouth  I " 

As  he  spoke,  there  rushed  through  me  a  sense  of  overwhell 
power,  as  though  I  could  in  very  deed  blast  him  with  a  breatilC^ 
looked  him  full  in  the  face,  and  he  quailed. 

"  There  will  be  room  enough  for  me  when  your  place  is  empty," 
answered  I..  "As  surely  as  the  gods  look  down  upon  us  this  day, 
shall  you  beg  a  lodging  from  the  Persian  ere  many  days  are  past**! 

As  the  words  were  uttered,  I  became  unconscious  once  more^  ■ 

I  was  marching  in  the  ranks  of  a  great  host,  armed  and  smfi 
after  the  old  Persian  fashion,  through  a  boundless  desert,  whose  dull 
brassy  glare  wearied  the  eye,  with  its  grim  monotony.  To  the  farthest 
horizon  there  was  no  sight  or  sound  of  life  ;  and  we  leaned  upon  our 
spears,  for  we  were  weary  and  disheartened.  And  suddenly,  amid 
the  quivering  haze  of  intense  heat  that  girdled  the  horizon  there 
appeared  a  dark  spot,  which  broadened,  and  deepened,  and-widened, 
till  it  overspread  all  that  quarter  of  the  sky.  Then,  in  a  moment,  its 
darkness  turned  to  fire,  and  came  whirling  towards  us  like  a  wave  of 
the  sea :  and  in  the  shadow  of  the  coming  destruction  every  man 
saw  in  his  neighbour's  livid  face  the  horror  that  was  written  on  his 
own.  Then  came  a  roar  as  if  the  earth  were  rent  in  twain,  and  a  hot 
blast  smote  full  upon  us,  and  earth  and  air  were  shaken,  and  i 
to  the  ground  like  dead  men. 

"  Rejoice  with  me,  my  friend !"  said  a  voice  in  my  ear,  as  lam 
n.sciousness ;  and  beside  mc  stood  the  Professor,  radiant  with 
"/ Juve  learned  from  you  oil  that  I  wished  lo  know.     This 
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sword  is  that  of  Flaminhis,  the  Consul,  who  fell  at  Lake  Trasimene ; 
this  manuscript  is  the  first  draft  of  Demosthenes'  Crown  Oration ; 
this  spear-head  is  a  relic  of  the  lost  detachment  of  Cambyses'  African 
expedition.  My  great  discovery  is  at  length  complete,  and  it  is  this: 
that  certain  exceptionally  gifted  persons  can  be  stirred  by  the  mere 
contact  of  any  object  to  follow  it  back  through  all  the  changes  of 
its  existence,  and  read  its  history  from  the  very  beginning.  Hence- 
forth the  annals  of  the  early  ages  are  a  blank  no  longer ;  with  the 
aid  of  this  new  science  (surpassing  mere  clairvoyance  as  far  as  the 
cannon  surpasses  the  catapult)  we  shall  carry  the  torch  of  Truth 
through  the  darkest  windings  of  the  Past,  and  read  all  the  secrets  of 
antiquity.  But  I  tire  you,  my  friend,  and  you  have  need  of  repose. 
Once  more  accept  my  thanks,  and  pardon  the  trial  to  which  I  have 
^  subjected  you ;  it  was  necessary  for  the  advancement  of  science. 
Within  a  week  I  start  for  Turkestan  on  a  scientific  mission  ;  but  on 
my  return  we  will,  please  God,  piursue  our  researches  to  the  end." 

An  hour  later  I  was  back  at  my  hotel,  in  the  first  stage  of  a  fever 
which  kept  me  out  of  harm's  way  till  my  fiiend  the  Professor  was 
well  on  his  road  eastward.  With  my  consent  we  shall  never  meet 
again.  As  a  reasoning  and  accountable  creature,  I  object  to  being 
turned  into  a  kind  of  dredger  for  the  fishing  up  of  sunken  facts  and 
traditions.  I  see  the  Turkestan  News  every  week ;  and  the  moment 
there  is  any  word  of  M.  Tchoudoff''s  return  I  shall  at  once  send  in 
my  passport,  and  betake  myself  to  Japan,  Mexico,  or  the  North  Pole, 
as  chance  may  direct 
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^T  is  assumed  that  the  origin  of  seals  and  the  use  of  signetva 
i3|Sfe  a  subject  of  some  considerable  interest  to  many  people,  and 
raHH  suggestive  per  se  of  important  thoughts  to  ibe  students  of 
C^SIS*  ancient  history — of  fonns  of  thought  and  systems  of  opinions 
which  virtually  have  passed  away,  though  many  of  the  symbols  and 
customs,  iH  themselves  unimportant,  have  outlived  the  tilings  signified 
and  the  mutations  of  four  thousand  yeare. 

The  world  has  nothing  in  it  more  mysterious  than  its  oim  origin, 
and  while  the  first  principles  of  nature  are  beyond  die  pale  of  human 
understanding,  the  real  origin  of  things  relating  to  man,  in  a  great 
degree,  partakes  of  the  same  mystery,  and  is  proportionately  obscure. 
Seals  and  signets  are  of  this  nature,  their  origin  being  absolutely  lost 
in  the  maze  of  antiquity  ;  but  we  trace  the  use  of  them  amongst  ihc 
earliest  records  of  tradition  and  history.  Many  important  facts  seem 
to  declare  that  their  origin  was  religious.  As  the  first  form  of  reli- 
gious worship  seems  to  have  been  elementary,  or  the  worship  of 
visible  objects  of  nature  as  symbols  of  Divine  attributes,  it  follows 
almost  as  a  matter  of  consequence  that  the  devices  on  seals  and 
signets,  by  which  oaths,  deeds,  and  transactions,  both  civil  and  rdi- 
gious,  were  ratified,  would  be  symbols  of  sacred  objects,  such  as  the 
sun,  moon,  stars,  earth,  and  ocean.  History  assures  us  that  this  was 
the  case,  and  hence  the  oldest  objects  of  antiquity  are  found  to  be 
seals  and  signets,  and  cylindrical -shaped  stones  with  emblems  on 
them  of  such  objects.  Some  are  so  old  that  the  approximate  period 
of  their  construction  seems  fabulous  to  persons  unacquainted  with 
their  history.  They  suggest  thoughts  and  reflections  of  the  pro- 
foundest  character,  and,  however  remote  from  the  routine  of  daily 
life,  they  bear  upon  matters  of  the  highest  importance.  It  is  there- 
fore no  wonder  that  the  Scriptures  frequently  refer  to  them  it 
to  facts  and  transactions,  and  for  current  illustrations. 

The  Book  of  Job  describes  incidentally  a  condition  of  s 
older  than  any  other  book  of  the  Bible,  and  there  is  good  rcasonTi 
believe  tliat  it  had  an  existence  a  long  time  prior  to  the  Pentateuch. 
No  reference  is  made  in  it  to  the  Jewish  patriarch,  and  no  allitsioa 
to  ideas  purely  Israelitlsh.  The  Almighty  is  announced  in  Jobfl 
tree  object  of  worship,  and  the  author  of  thai  book  ( 
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looked  through  symbols  to  the  things  signified,  and  recognised  in 
the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  and  the  hosts  of  heaven,  testifiers  only  of 
that  Almighty  who  sustains  all  things. 

Landseer,  in  his  "  Sabean  Researches,"  pertinently  remarks,  "  In 
Job  the  references  to  the  signet  and  its  uses  are  firequent,  and  in 
general  not  to  be  mistaken ;  nor  does  the  circumstance  of  its  being  a 
Sabean  custom  appear  to  have  interfered  with  the  pure  Deism  of  the 
patriarch."  To  make  this  generally  apparent  we  make  a  few  quota- 
dons  from  the  Scriptures  : — 

"Why  Ivist  thou  set  me  as  a  mark  against  thee,  and  sealed  up  the 
stars  ?" — ^referring  to  the  practice  of  sealing  up  precious  things,  so 
that  they  cannot  be  seen  nor  touched  by  unlawful  hand.  '^  Thou 
settest  a  print  on  the  heels  of  my  feet " — so  that  he  could  not  escape 
discovery  by  flight — a  figurative  expression  referred  to  by  Elisha. 
"  He  (the  Almighty)  marks  all  my  paths."  "  My  transgression  is 
sealed  up  in  a  bag  " — ^in  which  expression  the  use  of  the  seal  is  most 
evident  "  Then  He  openeth  the  ears  of  men,  and  sealeth  their 
instructions  " — in  the  same  manner  as  kings  give  authority  to  subjects 
to  act  in  lieu  of  themselves.  Their  instructions  being  sealed  with 
the  king's  signet,  so,  figuratively,  the  Almighty  sealeth  man's.  "  He. 
sealeth  up  the  hand  of  every  man,"  from  which  we  see  that  man 
cannot  act  without  the  permission  of  the  Almighty,  or  go  beyond 
His  instructions,  adding,  "  that  He  may  know  His  work."  "  His  (the 
Leviathan)  scales  are  his  pride  shut  up  together  as  with  a  seal."  "  It 
is  turned  as  clay  to  the  seal."  Here  there  is  a  striking  reference  to 
the  use  of  the  cylindrical  seal,  giving  us  clearly  the  idea  of  rolling  off 
impressions  on  soft  clay.  David  says,  "  See  we  not  our  sign  :  there 
is  no  more  any  prophet,  neither  is  there  among  us  any  that  know  how 
long."  Jeremiah  remarks,  "  I  subscribed  the  evidence  and  sealed 
it,  and  took  witnesses ;  I  took  evidence  both  of  that  which  was  sealed 
according  to  law  and  custom,  and  that  which  was  open."  Both  this 
law  and  custom  were  antecedent  to  Moses,  and  even  to  Abraham. 
"  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord,  though  Coriah  the  son  of  Jehoiakim, 
King  of  Judah,  were  the  signet  on  my  right  hand,  yet  would  I  pluck 
thee  hence."  As  the  signet  was  not  only  precious  in  itself  but  the 
sign  of  the  highest  authority,  this  expression  of  Jehovah's  anger *is 
very  terrible.  It  is  said  in  Haggai,  "  In  that  day,  saith  the  Lord  of 
Hosts,  I  will  take  thee,  O  Zerubbabel,  and  will  make  thee  a  signet, 
for  I  have  chosen  thee."  The  former  part  of  the  text  is  thoroughly 
Sabean  in  sense  and  form  of  utterance,  and  the  latter  is  gracious  to 
Zerubbabel,  making  liim  as  God's  right  hand. 

In  the  narrative  of  Daniel  being  cast  into  the  lion's  den  we  have 
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a  striking  instance  of  this  immemorial  custom  as  practised  by  tfiC 
Sabean  kings  and  princes  who  were  called  "  Sons  of  the  Sun."  "  And 
a  stone  was  brought  and  laid  upon  the  mouth  of  the  den,  and  thg_ 
King  sealed  it  with  his  own  signet  and  wiih  the  signet  of  his  li 
Again,  "  0  Daniel,  shut  up  the  words  and  seal  the  book." 

Many  references  of  this  nature  are  found  in  the  Old  Testa 
while  the  New  Testament  abounds  with  others  of  the  sajne  character,  of 
which  the  following  may  be  taken  as  an  example  : — "  Set  to  his  seal, 
that  God  is  true."  "  The  seal  of  mine  Apostleship."  "  Having  this 
seal,  the  Lord  knoweth  them  that  are  His."  The  last  clause  of  this 
text  is  figuratively  supposed  to  be  engraven  on  the  seal  after  the 
manner  of  a  motto  on  a  modem  coat  of  arms.  "  Making  the 
sepulchre  sure,  sealing  the  stone."  In  all  such  instances  the  Jewish 
authorities  imitated  the  practices  of  the  Sabean  kings  of  Egypt  and 
Assyria.  "  Tiie  seal  of  the  righteousness  of  faith,"  that  is,  circum- 
cision, a  distinctive  mark  by  which  a  Jew  could  not  cease  to  be  a 
Jew.  "  The  seal  of  God  in  their  foreheads,"  Opening  the  seals  in 
the  Revelations,  with  many  other  instances,  all  showing  the  general 
and  continuous  allusions  to  antecedent  customs  of  a  more  ancicDt 
theology.  Every  beast  sacrificed  in  Egypt  to  the  Sabean  deities 
had  its  forehead  or  horns  sealed  by  the  High  Priest  with  the 
Thoih-stone  seal,  or  Truth,  after  it  had  been  exammed  and  pro- 
nounced free  from  blemish,  and  tit  to  be  offered  for  the  sins  of 
the  people  generally,  or  the  worshipper  in  particular. 

In  pursuing  the  subject  of  seals  and  signets,  it  does  not  seem 
possible  nor  desirable  to  separate  them  entirely  from  the  engraved 
objects  represented  on  them  in  most  ancient  times,  or  their  signifi- 
cance among  the  people  to  whom  they  were  symbols  of  sacred  or 
religious  things.  The  use  made  of  them  for  a  period  of  more  than 
a  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era  is  quite  evident  from  ihc 
few  quotations  from  the  Book  of  Job,  and  ihey  might,  if  necessary, 
be  easily  muhi plied. 

In  all  nations  and  ages,  whatever  the  condition  of  civilisation,  all 
customs,  riles,  and  objects  consecrated  to  the  service  of  religion  by 
hunaan  beings,  whether  from  reverence,  or  fear,  or  from  reflection,  hai-e 
been  preserved  and  conserved  with  the  greatest  care.  This  tendency 
in  our  common  nature,  so  conducive  to  general  good,  has,  almost  as 
a  necessary  consequence,  been  often  productive  of  great  evils, 
was  the  cause  of  idolatry,  that  great  and  cardinal  sin  of  the  J 
from  the  time  of  Moses  until  after  the  Babylonian  captivity, 
their  four  hundred  years  of  bondage  in  Egypt  the  influence  o 
\beaa  ^ediogy,  or  more  properly  speaking  mythology  (for  t 
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faith  wa3  then  corrupted),  by  which  they  were  continually  surrounded 
resulted  in  their  minds  becoming  thoroughly  engrained  with  the  moral 
and  religious  feelings  and  ideas  of  the  common  people  of  that  nation ; 
although  Moses,  who  was  learned  in  all  the  arts  of  the  Egyptians, 
knew  all  the  mysteries  of  science  as  then  taught  and  accepted, 
and  clearly  distinguished  the  meaning  of  symbols,  and  in  no  instance 
confounded  concomitancy  of  effects  in  nature  with  causation,  it  was 
not  the  case  with  the  Twelve  Tribes  over  whom  he  was  called  to 
rule,  and  for  whom  he  became  a  lawgiver,  spiritual  and  political. 

This  conservative  element  of  our  nature,  equally  the  cause  as  a 
principle  of  the  greatest  evils  according  to  circumstances,  had  so  com- 
pletely imbued  the  children  of  Abraham  with  the  ideas  comprehended 
under  the  system  of  solar  and  Sabean  mythology,  that  the  authority 
of  Moses  and  Aaron,  supported  by  the  power  vouchsafed  by 
Jehovah,  to  work  mighty  miracles,  and  the  promise  of  good  things 
to  come,  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  and  fearful  manifesta- 
tions of  Jehovah's  indignation,  were  all  unable  to  eradicate  the  moral 
taint  of  idolatry,  or  inspire  purer  ideas  of  religious  worship.  So 
deeply  rooted  were  the  vulgar  notions  of  the  Egyptian  people  in  the 
minds  of  the  Hebrews,  and  so  persistently  conserved,  that  forty  years 
of  the  teachings  of  Moses  and  Aaron  failed  to  achieve  a  correction  of 
the  evil,  and  as  a  result  every  soul  of  man's  estate,  save  one,  who 
came  out  of  bondage  was  slain  in  the  wilderness. 

The  condition  of  the  Jewish  mind  did  not  materially  change  for  some 
centuries  after  entering  into  the  Promised  Land.  After  the  Theocracy 
had  ceased,  the  old  leaven  with  which  seals  and  signets  were  more  im- 
mediately connected  was  still  conserved  and  rampant,  as  the  "golden 
calves  made  by  King  Jeroboam,"  and  set  up  as  "  the  gods  which 
brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,"  to  which  the  people  went 
to  worship  and  offer  sacrifices  on  altars  before  them,  clearly  show. 

The  earliest  seals  and  signets  spoken  of  historically  had  solar  and 
Sabean — />.,  astrological  and  astronomigal — symbols  and  devices,  for 
they  were  twin  sciences  in  those  ancient  days  of  knowledge  and 
enlightenment  Babylonian  cylinders  are  now  in  actual  existence, 
many  of  them  three  and  four  thousand  years  old,  some  of  which  have 
strange  devices  engraved  upon  them,  pregnant  with  mythological 
opinions,  scientific  lore,  and  astronomical  discovery,  of  which  modem 
learning  and  research  at  best  but  dimly  perceive  the  significance. 
Rich  says,  speaking  of  them  in  a  general  way,  "  They  are  the  most 
remarkable  and  interesting  of  all  antiques.  They  are  from  one  to 
three  inches  in  length ;  some  are  of  stone,  others  apparently  of  paste 
or  composition  of  various  kinds.     Some  of  them  have  cuneiform 
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writing  on  them,  which  is  of  the  third  species,  but  with  the  remarkable 
peculiarity  that  it  is  reiferscd,  or  written  from  right  to  left,  every  other 
kind  of  cuneiform  writing  being  incontestably  to  be  read  from  left  to 
right.  This  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  they  were  intended 
to  roll  ofif  impressions.  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  in  this  place  that 
a  Babylonian  cylinder  was  not  long  ago  found  in  digging  in  the  Field 
of  Marathon,  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  M.  Flauval,  of  Athens. 
The  cylinders  are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  ruins  of  Jerbourza. 
The  people  of  the  country  are  fond  of  using  them  as  amulets,  and  the 
Persian  pilgrims,  who  come  to  the  shrine  of  Ali  Hossein,  frequently 
carry  back  with  them  some  of  these  ciuiosities.  The  Baby- 
lonian antiques  are  generally  finished  with  the  utmost  care  and 
delicacy,  while  the  Sossanians  are  of  the  rudest  design  and  execu- 
tion." 

To  the  investigation  of  the  lore  on  these  cylinders  Landseer  has 
devoted  much  time  and  study,  and  his  lectures  are  full  of  the  highest 
efforts  of  speculative  thought,  all  tending  to  show  the  astronomical 
condition  of  the  heavens  at  the  time  of  the  fabrication — showing 
also  their  astronomical  significance  as  nativities  of  the  persons  for 
whom  they  were  originally  made,  and  who  used  them  on  important 
occasions  as  we  use  a  family  seal  or  coat  of  arms.  With  them  they 
were  declarations  of  faith — as  proofs  of  mystical  incorporation  with 
the  hosts  of  heaveh,  the  constellations,  or  the  powers  and  princi- 
palities supposed  to  be  inherent  in  them  as  presiding  deities. 

The  cuneiform  characters  on  these  antique  cylinders  form  a  marked 
or  well  defined  period  in  the  development  of  written  language,  and 
on  this  account,  among  others,  they  are  interesting  to  the  student  of 
ancient  history-.  It  seems  clear  that  cylinders  with  astrological  and 
astronomical  symbols  on  them  are  of  an  older  date  than  those  with 
cuneiform  characters,  and  these  must  date  back  to  a  period  more 
remote  than  is  at  first  suspected  by  youthful  students.  Cuneiform 
characters  abound  on  thfe  temple-palaces  or  palace-temples  of 
Persepolis,  of  which  M.  Bailli,  by  accurate  retrospective  calculation, 
fixes  the  foundation  at  the  period  of  3,209  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  when  the  sun  entered  the  constellation  of  Aries.  Cylinders, 
rock-temples,  rock-tablets,  hieroglyphics  on  tombs,  mummy  cases, 
and  papyri,  are  the  most  ancient  records  of  the  world's  civilisation, 
yet  it  is  quite  evident  that  when  these  antique  works  were  executed 
the  arts  and  sciences  were  by  no  means  in  their  infancy.  Languages 
of  development  of  the  most  extraordinary  character  must  have  pre- 
ceded their  fabrication.  Their  origin,  like  written  language,  is  buried 
Tn  obscurity — in  oblivion. 
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Writing  o(  tome  kmd  seems  to  have  been  coend  with  tradition 
and  to  have  S|aui^  oat  of  it  from  die  instinctive  love  of  conserving 
the  memc»7  of  past  persons  and  things.  Hieroglyphical  writing,  or 
writing  bf  emUcmSy  appears  to  have  preceded  not  only  the  cnneifonn 
diaiacfeefSy  but  that  fonn  of  writing  which  must  more  strictly  be 
called  53rmb6iical,  like  that  <m  the  more  ancient  cylindeis,  where 
astrological  and  mythological  figures  portray  science  and  knowledge. 
Hiero^yphical  writing  grew  l^  slow  degrees  to  its  full  development 
It  was  an  invention  and  not,  property  ^>eaking,  a  discovery,  and  a 
careful  study  of  it  seems  to  show  that  the  Magi  had  a  s^-stem  of 
phonetics  connected  with  the  signs  and  figures  of  material  objects, 
and  in  some  manner  descriptive  of  the  objects  under  consideration. 

Growing  out  of  this  method,  after  many  years,  and  ages  even,  the 
Demotic  method  was  invented,  written  characters  after  the  manner  of 
the  cuneiform.  Otitic,  Hebrew,  and  Greek  characters,  and  not  unlike 
those  used  by  the  Clnnese  at  the  present  time.  From  these  arose  the 
third  great  division,  m  the  alphabetical  system. 

The  time  of  the  birth  of  these  systems  caimot  be  fixed  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy,  as  they  overlap  and  double  on  each  other  in 
various  nations,  in  a  manner  somewhat  inexplicable;  but  all  the 
historical  records  of  the  period  of  Moses  in  Egypt  are  of  the  hiero- 
glypfaical  kind.  It  is  not  clear,  as  &r  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn, 
that  the  Demotic  system  was  tiien  developed  so  as  to  be  available  for 
seals  and  signets,  or  rock-tablets.  Certainly  we  have  no  grounds  to 
believe  that  an  alphabetical  language  did  then  exist,  and  hence  the 
precious  "  tables  of  stone  "  brought  by  Moses  fi-om  the  top  of  Sinai 
were  probably  magnificent  cylinder  stones,  and  either  sculptured  or 
painted  hieroglyphics,  of  the  kind  found  on  the  rock-tablets  of  Sulphus, 
the  temple-tombs,  mummy-cases,  and  papyri  of  ancient  Egypt  On 
this  subject  it  is  respectfully  submitted  as  highly  probable  that 
impressions  were  rolled  off  for  the  use  of  the  Twelve  Tribes  of  Israel 
as  required. 

As  the  two  tables  were  "  of  testimony  " — tibles  of  stone  written 
by  the  Finger  of  God,  as  well  as  a  decalogue  for  moral  and  reli- 
gious guidance — ^the  idea  that  the  two  tables  were  cylinders  is  not 
an  unreasonaUe  supposition.  It  is,  however,  passing  strange  that  the 
stones,  which  could  not  have  been  very  large,  as  they  were  both 
carried  down  Mount  Sinai  by  Moses,  though  containing  records  of 
infinite  importance,  being  written  by  the  "  Finger  of  God,"  should 
have  be^i  so  soon  lost  in  oblivion,  while  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
antiquities  more  ancient  and  inconceivably  less  precious  still  survive, 
the  driblets  of  which  fill  the  museums  of  Europe.     This  certainly 
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exceeds  human  comprehension.  It  awakens  unutterable  thoughts 
respectbg  the  fact  and  the  character  of  these  chosen  people  of 
Jehovah. 

There  ai;e  many  important  words' and  utterances  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  the  Old  Testament,  and  sculptured  on  Egyptian  and 
Assyrian  antiquities,  which  will  throw  additional  light  on  ancient  seals 
and  signets  and  Babylonian  cylinders,  if  their  meanings  were  clearly 
defined.  This  I  will  endeavour  to  do  by  such  means  or  knowledge 
as  lies  at  conunand,  and  which  will  show  that  there  is  a  general  agree- 
ment in  the  lore  of  antiquity  in  all  nations,  and  the  earlier  the  period 
the  closer  the  resemblance  in  symbols,  principles,  and  things  signified 

"Ath-sign"  means  "  what  ?"  "Signet"  means  "prodigy ;"  denoting 
the  operations  of  the  mind.  "  Ensign,"  "  a  flag ;"  a  symbolical  image 
held  aloft.  "Thoth,"  "truth;"  it  comes  from  "othoth,"  "ahtoth;" 
with  the  Egyptians  the  "  a  "  being  dropped.  "  Baal-ath,"  "  Lord  of 
the  Sign,"  and  "BaaWmon,"  "Lord  of  the  Ram,"  were  synonymous. 
The  sun  is  sometimes  called  "Moloch,"  "the  King;"  "Baal," 
"  the  Lord  j "  and  "  Mithra,"  "  the  Saviour ; "  "  Adad,"  or  "  Hadad," 
"one  superior,"  or  "one  only;"  "Baal-Saba,"  "the  Lord  of 
Sabaoth,"  the  leading  star  of  the  heavenly  constelladons. 

"  Baal "  or  "Bel,"  with  the  Babylonians,  was  the  sun  personified,  the 
same  as  "  Baal-Amon  "  of  Solomon's  Song — "Bel"  in  the  constellation 
Aries.  Ancient  seals  and  signets  fi-equently  bear  the  symbol  and  appel- 
lation of  the  chief  of  the  Sabean  "mythology,  as  Baal,  Bel,  and  Baal. 
"The  plains  of  Shenoar"  mean  "the  plains  of  the  sun."  "  Ath-Baal" 
and  "  Bcn-Adad  "  mean  "  sign  of  the  sun  "  and  "  sons  of  the  sun." 
"Rimmon"  signifies  "the  Exalted  One,"  indicating  the  sun  in  his 
highest  exaltation.  He  was  a  Syrian  deity,  and  his  symbol^  was  a 
pomegranate,  as  the  name  signifies. 

Bates  sa>-s  the  Hebrew  "Sibcl,"  or  "Sabael," means  "the  tropics;" 
"Baal-Sabas,""the  Lord  of  Sabaoth,"  the  stars  of  heaven.  The  Divine 
Psalmist  referred  to  these  common  opinions  and  things,  to  whom  seals 
and  signets  were  familiar  as  household  treasures,  when  he  wrote,  as 
rendered  by  highest  commentators,  "  In  the  Sun  hath  Jehovah  placed 
his  tabernacle,  or  habitation,"  as  the  true  leader  of  the  Sabaoth,  i.e., 
hosts  of  stars.  In  another  place  he  says  "  God  is  to  us  a  sun  and 
shield."  This  text  is  the  motto  on  the  seal  of  the  arms  of  the  borough 
of  Banbuiy,  and  its  use  is  for  a  similar  purpose  to  the  ancient  seals 
and  signets :  it  refers  the  inhabitants  to  the  God  they  profess  to 
worship,  for  the  same  purpose  as  did  the  mythological  and  astrono- 
mical horoscopes  on  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  cylinders.  The  sun 
is  often  seen  winged,  and  thus  symbolised  it  was  to  the  ancient 
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Magi  significant  of  the  same  attributes  as  perceived  now,  whether  the 
appellation  was  Rimmon,  Adad,  Baal,  Bel,  Ath,  Thoth,  or  Jehovah. 

Mention  is  made  of  seals  and  signets  at  a  very  early  period  of 
Jewish  history,  as  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  narrative  of  Tamar 
and  Judoh.  "What  pledge  shall  I  give  thee  ?"  and  she  said  "Thy 
signet,  and  the  bracelets  and  the  staff  that  is  in  thine  hand/'  Ancient 
custom  and  usage  clearly  suggests  the  character  of  this  pledge.  It 
was  a  walking  stafif— the  staff  of  a  household  with  the  bracelets  and 
signet  pendant  like  a  tassel,  the  signet  being  a  family  or  personal 
horoscope,  the  full  import  of  which  was  well  known  to  Tamar.  She 
knew  it  would  be  redeemed — that  it  would  be  a  proof  beyond  question 
on  whom  her  ofispring  ought  to  be  affiliated.  As  this  incident  took 
place  nearly  five  hundred  years  before  Moses  was  bom  it  is  evident 
that  seals  and  signets,  and  those  profound  mythological  mysteries 
comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  Sabeanism  had  a  prior 
existence  to  the  Mosaic  legislation ;  and  hence  the  forms  of  thought, 
faith,  and  customs  which  we  find  sometimes  dimly  and  obscurely 
expressed,  and  sometimes  clearly,  in  the  Pentateuch,  refer  to  an  older 
civilisation  and  a  higher  order  of  things  touching  sciences  and  art, 
than  prevailed  among  the  children  of  Abraham  for  nearly  a  thousand 
years  after  that  patriarch  was  "  brought  out  of  the  Ur  of  the  Chaldee." 

Many  fects  go  to  prove  how  thoroughly  Sabeanism  was  incor- 
porated with  all  the  affairs  of  life  at  that  period,  and  the  Hebrew 
language,  however  it  originated  (and  the  language  so  called  was  not 
invented  by  the  Jews),  must  have  had  its  idioms  developed  by  a 
nation  of  Sabean  worshippers,  whose  faith  and  customs,  secular  and 
religious,  thoroughly  engrained  it.  Hence  the  first  word  of  the  Bible 
is  one  whose  meaning  is  derived  fi'om  the  Sabeanites'  divining-tree  ; 
"  Ashre,"  or  "  Blesser,"  enters  into  its  radical  meaning.  "  Berschit "  has 
been  translated  "  In  the  beginning,"  but  great  authorities  say  that 
"  principling,  or  organising  energy  would  be  more  abstractly  sublime 
and  correct"  It  thus  becomes  clear  that  the  language  of  the  Jews, 
which  they  must  have  found  ready  developed  more  or  less  accurately 
to  their  tongues,  was  built  upon  or  derived  from  a  nation  of  Sabean 
worshippers  who  had  attained  a  high  state  of  civilisation  before  the 
existence  of  Abraham. 

The  divining-tree  of  the  Sabeans,  by  which  horoscopes  were 
anciently  ascertained  (to  be  engraved  on  seals  and  signets  in  symbolical 
characters),  the  ancient  calendar  made,  and  the  sacred  cycle  deter- 
mined^ shows  another  point  of  the  ancient  Scriptiures. 

The  term  "Ashre"  has  been  capriciously  used,  maltreated,  and 
falsely  rendered,  so  as  to  be  totally  misunderstood  by  ordinary 
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readers  of  ihe  Scriptures.  At  the  time  the?'  were  translated 
English  the  Sabean  diviniiig-tree  Ashre  was  not  understood,  either 
as  to  character  or  use,  Hence  we  have  such  strangely  dissimnar 
renderings  of  the  tenn.  While  writing,  T  have  now  lying  before  me 
a  drawing  of  an  Ashre,  taken  from  a  Babylonian  cylinder,  a  veij- 
curious  instrument ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  it  was 
worked  by  the  diviner.  The  term  has  been  grossly  treated ;  some- 
times called  "blesser,"  and  sometimes  "a  grove  of  trees,"  than 
which  nothing  can  be  more  dissimilar,  making  it  not  only  impossible 
for  uncritical  readers  to  know  what  is  meant  by  the  text,  but  giving 
a  totally  erroneous  idea. 

We  know  that  terms  referring  to  obsolete  customs  and  forgotten 
instruments,  the  manner  of  using  which  has  become  a  lost  srt, 
cannot  be  very  felicitously  rendered  in  a  foreign  language  by  any 
linguist ;  but  when  there  is  an  utter  ignorance  of  the  custom  and 
thing  itself  the  result  will  not.  cannot,  be  distinguished  by  truth  and 
accuracy.  Two  or  three  instances  are  submitted  to  illustrate  the 
subject.  Dent,  ii.,  20:  "Thou  shalt  not  plant  a  grove  (Ashre)  of 
any  trees  near  the  altar  of  the  Lord  thy  God."  David  says  in  the 
Psalms  :  "  Blessed  (Ashre)  is  the  man,  &c."  Now  the  true  meaning 
of  Ashre  is  "Blesser,"  or  "Advancer;"  so  that  in  the  last  instance  the 
true  meaning  is  given ;  but  if  the  translators  had  adhered  to  their 
other  way  of  rendering  the  term  it  would  have  been  "Engroved  is  the 
man,"  which  would  have  been  nonsense.  Therefore,  to  render  Ashre 
"grove"  or  "grove  of  trees,"  which  is  frequently  the  case,  conveys  a 
totally  false  meaning.  It  is  presumed  that  Julius  Bates  gives  the  tnic 
rendering  :  "  Thou  shalt  not  set  up  any  Ashre  of  any  wood ;"  or 
"  Thou  shalt  not  fix  up  an  Ashre  under  any  tree  near  the  altar  of  the 
Lord  thy  God,"  The  term  does  not  refer  to  natural  trees  at  all,  but 
to  the  setting  up  of  the  Hivining-tree  of  the  Sabuanites.  The  instance 
of  Leah  in  naming  the  child  of  her  handmaid  Jacob's  son,  coilinns 
this  view.  "And  Leah  said,  '  Happy  am  I :  the  daughters  shall  call 
me  blessed.'  And  she  called  his  name  Ashre" — that  is,  "  Blesser,"  or 
"Advancer."  This  historical  fact  also  shows  that  at  that  early  period 
of  the  Jewish  people  the  Sabean  faith  prevailed,  giving  rites,  customs, 
and  influences,  social  and  religious. 

The  Ashre  used  by  Abraham  and  his  posterity  was  precisely  of  the 
same  character  as  thai  used  by  the  Sabean  nations ;  but  an  absiird 
idea  of  it  is  given  in  2  Kings,  xrii.,  10:  "And  they  set  them  Up 
images  and  groves  in  every  high  hill,  and  uniter  ei'rry  green  tree" 
"Groves."  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  set  up  under  "every  green 
is  simply  ridiculous.     Manasseh  "  made  a  grove  and  set  it  up 
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house  of  the  Lord."  A  divining-tree  instrament  might  be  easfly  set 
up  in  the  Temple,  though  profanely  according  to  the  law;  but  a 
"grove  of  trees"  could  not  be  so  readily  established  in  such  a 
place.  Take  one  more  illustration  out  of  many  that  might  be 
adduced.  According  to  Josephus,  Abraham  was  learned  in  the 
knowledge  of  'the  stars,  or  hosts  of  heaven.  He  lived  in  Arabia, 
where  the  science  of  astronomy  was  first  studied.  Hence  he  could 
divine  a  divination,  make  his  own  horoscope,  or  cast  his  nativity,  as 
it  is  called  in  modem  days — arrange  his  own  sign,  to  be  engraved  on 
his  seal  or  signet;  as  we  say,  "marshalling  his  coat  of  arms"  by 
symbolical  imagery.  It  is  said  in  Gen.  xxi.,  33,  "Abraham  planted 
a  grove  (Ashre),  and  called  on  the  name  of  the  Lord."  He  erected 
a  divining-tree  instrument,  and  with  no  reproach  to  his  faith,  for  he 
saw  through  the  signs  in  the  starry  hosts  of  heaven,  and  the  divine 
powers  and  potentates  then  supposed  to  reside  in  them,  as  indicated 
by  the  Ashre,  the  things  signified. 

A  thousand  years  after  Abraham  the  divine  penmen  of  the  Jews 
believed  the  Sabean  faith,  that  the  constellations — the  stars  of 
heaven — were  the  mansions  of  presiding  powers,  subordinate  deities, 
without  which  belief  the  following  striking  quotation  has  no  meaning : 
**The  stars  in  their  courses  fought  against  Sisera."  We  find  (2  Kings, 
xxiii.)  that  Hilkiah  "brought  out  the  grove  fi-om  the  House  of 
the  Lord,  and  burnt  it  at  the  brook  Kedron,  and  stamped  it  small  to 
XK)wder;"  showing  dearly  that  the  divining-tree  instrument  only  is 
meant  by  the  term  "  grove."  In  verse  7  it  is  said,  "  And  he  broke 
down  the  houses  of  the  Sodomites  that  were  by  the  house  of  the 
Lord,  where  the  women  wove  hangings  for  the  grove."  The  whole 
chapter  gives  us  a  picture  of  the  moral  degradation  of  the  Jews  so 
loathsome  and  revolting  that  we  are  utterly  unable  to  understand 
Jiow  a  people  who  had  for  a  long  series  of  ages  been  under  the 
special  government  of  Jehovah,  under  a  Theocracy,  could  be  so 
enormously  wicked.  Either  the  Theocracy  was  a  great  delusion,  or 
the  priestly  executives  of  Jehovah's  will  were  diabolically  wicked 
beyond  those  who  sought  to  violate  the  very  angels  of  God,  and  were 
consumed  by  fire  and  brimstone  in  the  Cities  of  the  Plains. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  see  the  connec- 
tion there  is  between  the  use  of  ancient  seals  and  signets  and  their 
symbolical  devices  and  the  development  of  modem  heraldry.  All 
the  principal  signs  of  the  ars  heraldica  have  been  derived  fi-om  the 
symbolical  figures  used  in  the  ancient  mythological  and  astrological 
system  of  Sabeanism.     The  ancient  Egyptian  and  Chaldean  Magi 

had  as  severely  defined  a  science  of  heraldry  as  we  have  at  the 
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present  time,  but  it  was  connected  with  the  religious  sentiment 
manner  not  now  recognised.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  part  of  a  theological 
belief,  and  was  taught  by  a  privileged  and  sacred  body  of  persons 
who  were  supposed  to  be  divinely  appointed  in  a  higher  but  in  an 
analogous  manner  to  the  Herald's  College,  established  by  KiDg 
Richard  the  Third,  By  their  fiat  all  regal  ceremonies,  solemnities, 
contracts,  institutions,  instalments,  births,  and  marriages  were  regu- 
lated, and  especially  funerals,  by  wliich  the  departed  spirit  was 
supposed  to  be  religiously  conducted  from  this  world  to  the  neH, 
and  by  a  divine  apotheosis  became  one  with  Osiris,  the  Infinite  and 
Eternal. 

It  may  be  true  that  our  system  of  heraldry  was  not  develo] 
the  closing  years  of  the  mediaeval  period,  yet  there  are  no  grot 
conclude  that  it  was,  properly  speaking,  a  new  institution ;  for  Ac 
signs  and  symbols,  as  before  stated,  belonged  to  the  ancient  system, 
of  which  seals  and  signets  formed  an  important  and  interesting  part. 
It  is  quite  evident  that  heraldic  emblazonry  was  an  institution  of 
the  early  Greeks,  and  this  would  take  us  beyond  the  period  of  Homei 
and  Hesiod. 

The  celebrated  "  Bayeux  Tapestry "  is  an  elaborate  delineation 
of  the  symbols  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  a.d.  1066.  In 
"  Debrett's  Peerage"  it  is  well  stated — "  The  earliest  Roll  of  Aims 
>f  which  we  have  any  notice  is  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  and  the 
.eign  of  Edward  I.  presents  us  with  the  earliest  document  extant. 
The  famous  '  Roll  of  Caerlaverock,'  a  poem  in  old  Norman  French, 
rehearses  the  names  and  armoriaJ  ensigns  of  all  the  barons,  knights, 
&c,  who  attended  Edward  at  the  siege  of  Caerkverock  Castle,  A.D. 
1300.  Heraldry  is  therein  for  the  first  time  presented  to  us  as  a 
sdence.  The  principal  rules  and  terms  of  the  art  were  then  in 
existence,  and  from  about  that  time  the  latter  are  continually  found 
in  the  fabliaux  and  romances  of  France  and  England."  In  a  figura- 
tive sense,  the  heraldic  shield  or  field  represents  the  ancient  firmament, 
and  the  charges  the  houses  or  mansions  in  which  resided  the  powers, 
potentates,  and  dominions  which  guided  the  constellations.  They 
were  of  greater  ot  less  dignity — or,  argent,  gules,  azure,  sable,  vert, 
purpure,  sanguine,  tenne.  It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  these  repre- 
sent the  sun,  moon,  and  the  seven  planets  known  to  the  ancient 
Magi.  This  subject  is  perhaps  too  recondite  to  be  here  further  pur- 
sued. We  will,  therefore,  take  a  brief  but  general  glance  at  the 
mottoes  of  the  armorial  bearings  of  our  nobility  now  surviving  on 
their  arms,  the  representatives  of  ancient  seals  and  signets. 
mottoes  are  more  or  less  expressive  of  qualities  or  purposes^ 
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may  by  a  figure  of  speech  be  called  characteristics  of  the  family 
whose  coat  of  arms  they  accompany  as  a  general  illustration  of  the 
emblazonry.  This  view,  however,  more  particularly  applies  to  the 
original  or  primitive  shield,  for  the  various  quarterings  through  the 
intennarriage  of  families  have  complicated  the  symbolical  figures  so 
that  the  harmony  between  the  marshalling  and  the  motto  is  in  a  con- 
siderable degree  destroyed.  It  is  no  less  a  fact  that  present  owners 
of  coats  of  arms  and  mottoes  do  not  necessarily  inherit  those  virtues 
for  the  possession  of  which  the  original  grant  was  made,  and  not 
unfrequently  the  character  is  more  discordant  with  the  motto  than 
the  motto  is  with  the  symbols  on  the  shield.  Were  it  otherwise,  it 
would  only  be  necessary  to  consult  that  admirable  work,  "  Debretfs 
Peerage  and  Baronetage,^  to  learn  the  leading  moral,  civil,  and  per- 
sonal qualities  and  virtues  of  the  nobles  of  the  land  in  which  we 
live.  No  doubt  there  are  some,  possibly  many,  whose  mottoes 
indicate  the  character  of  those  who  own  them,  being  full  of  signi- 
ficance, embodying  principles  at  once  simple  and  important,  while 
others  express  concentrated  knowledge,  purpose,  and  experience. 
Let  us  glance  at  a  few  mottoes  by  way  of  illustratmg  the  general 
object  of  this  article. 

The  Marquis  of  Abercom's  is  "Sola  nobilitas  virtus."  This  does 
not  recognise  that  social — ^which  may  with  propriety  be  called  con- 
ventional— nobility  which  in  these  days  is  accepted  as  the  genuine 
article,  and  obtained  by  that  fortunate  conjunction  of  circumstances 
called  birth.  If  one  admits  Dr.  Johnson's  definition  of  virtue  by  a 
negative  process,  that  a  man  must  do  something  more  than  his  duty  to 
be  virtuous,  it  pretty  clearly  shows  that  that  "  virtue"  which  is  the 
"  only  nobility"  consists  not  in  the  condition  in  which  one  happens 
to  be  bom,  but  in  good  and  great  actions.  For  a  man  with  such  a 
motto  to  plume  himself  upon  his  birth  is  a  cruel  satire  on  his  own 
dignity. 

The  Marquis  of  Aylesbury's  motto, "  Fuimus"  (We  have  been),  may 
be  viewed  as  expressing  regret  or  triumph ;  hence  its  influence  on  the 
mind  of  the  owner  of  it  may  inspire  melancholy  or  inglorious  ease — 
scarcely  mirthfulness  or  noble  aspirations. 

The  Earl  of  Albemarle's  motto  inculcates  a  high  moral  lesson, "  Ne 
cede  malis"  ("Do  not  yield  to  misfortune"),  while  Earl  Annesley's 
"  Virtutis  amore"  ("From  the  love  of  virtue")  breathes  the  true  spirit 
of  life  and  the  correct  principle  of  human  action.  The  "Always  ready'' 
("  Toujours  pret") — of  Earl  Antrim  indicates  the  high  civil,  social,  and 
patriotic  qualities  which  conspire  to  make  a  practical  man.  Baron 
Bagton*s  "  Antiquum  obtineus  "  ("  Possessing  antiquity  "),  irrespective 
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of  other  considerattans,  has  but  small  merit  as  a  signet  motto: 
ViscouiU  Bangor's  "Subcnice  salus"  ("'Salvationbeneath  the  Cross") 
sufficiently  tells  its  import  aud  its  age.  Many  mottOL'S  of  a  pious 
character,  of  which  this  may  be  taken  as  a  iair  specimen,  arc  borne 
by  the  English  nobility  and  gentry. 

The  Duke  of  Bedford's  motto  may  be  either  pithy  or  petulant — 
"  Che  sara  sara"  ("  What  will  be,  will  be").  It  is  an  old  saw  worthy  the 
wisdom  of  a  washerwoman  or  a  wiseacre ;  while  that  of  Earl  Berkeley, 
"  Dieu  avtc  nous  "  ("  God  with  us  "),  has  all  the  vanity  of  its  French 
original,  united  to  the  presumption  of  English  sectarianism.  "  Amo  " 
{"  I  love  "),  the  motto  of  the  Duke  of  Buccieuch,  is  so  absolute  and  yet 
so  indefinite  that  it  may  be  by  the  addition  of  a  substantive  (and  it 
has  no  meaning  without  one)  either  good  or  bad  or  indifierecl, 
heavenly,  earthly,  sensual,  or  devilish. 

That  of  Earl  Cotnwath  is  downright  vernacular  and  nobly  heroical 
— "  I  dare  " — breathing  the  spirit  of  chivalry  and  smacking  of  the 
"tented  field;"  while  "Watch  and  pray"  ("  Vigilate  et  orate")  of 
Baron  Castleraain  is  monkish  or  puritanical.  Earl  Castle-Stuait's 
motto  commands  in  good  English  "Forward" — ringii^  with  the 
metal  and  mettle  which  wins  victories  on  all  the  battle  fields  of  life — 
and  "  Semper  paralus  "  ("  Always  ready  ")  on  the  banner  of  Boron 
Clifford  nobly  supports  the  same  "sentiment"  or  command. 

There  is  something  philosophically  smart  and  inspiring  in  the 
motto  of  Baron  C  ran  worth  :  "  Post  nubila  Phcebus  "  ("After  clouds, 
sunshine");  and  not  less  so  the  "In  omnia  paratus"  ("Prepared  for  all 
things")  of  Baron  Dunalley.  The  vernacular,  "Strike, 
Hawke,  is  strikingly  in  harmony  witli  the  name  of  the  tiling  origioaUjt 
signified,  and  "Now  or  never"  ("Nunc  aut  nunquam  ")  of 
Kilmorey  inspires  a  kindred  sentiment  or  heroism. 

Some  mottoes  are  mysrical  for  a  purpose,  as  was  that  of 
Kintore,"  Quje  amissa  salva"  ("^Vhat  was  lost  is  safe  ")^referring 
the  regaha  of  Scotland  preserved  by  the  first  Earl  of  Kintore. 
Langford's  "Bear  and  forbear"  is  eminently  philosophical  and 
pregnant  with  great  practical  wisdom ;  while  the  Marquis  Twecddale's 
"Spare  nought"  inculcates  the  very  opposite  qualities.  Equally 
demonstrative  and  characteristic  is  the  motto  of  Baron  Westbuiy, 
"  Ithel,"  ("  Pride,")  the  Welsh  name  of  the  family,  a  quaUty  not 
pafticularly  amiable. 

Such  are  some  of  the  most  striking  mottoes  of  the  English  peerage, 
which  they  bear  on  their  arms  as  family  distinctions,  and  which 
their  origin  as  already  stated. 

TZtc  mottoes  of  the  baronets  and  gentry  of  England  3ie  at 
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in  principle  the  same  as  those  of  the  peers  and  royal  family,  but 
there  appears  to  be  a  greater  tendency  to  the  Caesarian  famous 
despatch  "  Veni,  vidi,  vicL"  The  following,  freely  taken  from  Debrett's 
admirable  work,  will  illustrate  the  fact : — 

"Loyalty,**  "Devotion,"  "Activity,"  "Ready,"  "Actively,"  "In- 
nocent and  True,"  "  HaUelujah,"  "  Liberty,"  "  Country,"  "  Unity," 
"  Think,"  "  Persevere,"  "  Forward,"  "  Forget  Not,"  "  Take  Care," 
"  Firm,"  "  Watch." 

"  I  fly  high  "  is  the  acme  of  conceitedness,  and  "  Never  give  in  " 
is  a  good  motto  for  a  fighting  family  like  that  of  Sir  John  Lawrence 
of  Indian  renown,  who  bears  it ;  but  of  far  more  worth  is  the  truth 
inculcated  by  the  motto  of  the  Clifford  family,  "  Virtus  mille  scuta  " 
— "  Virtue  is  equal  to  a  thousand  shields." 

In  bringing  these  observations  to  a  close  we  cannot  refrain  from 
remarking  the  singular  fact  that  the  literal  signs  and  symbols  of  the 
ancients  have  been  preserved  for  four  or  five  thousand  years,  generally 
signifying  the  same  material  objects,  though  the  spiritual  existences 
and  divine  principles  which  were  originally  symbolised  have  been 
totally  lost  to  the  public  mind,  and  but  dimly  discerned  by  tlie  most 
astute  student  of  the  past  systems  of  thought,  cosmogony,  and 
theology.  These  have  been  from  time  to  time  often  readjusted 
through  the  countless  cycles  of  past  existence,  supplementing  the 
theories  which  governed  humanity  in  its  aspirations  after  a  knowledge 
of  the  Unknown,  if  not  unknowable,  and  supplanting  them  accord- 
ing to  the  exigencies  and  postulates  of  an  enlarged  life.  However 
large  the  utterance,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  all  the  mystical 
signs  and  symbols  of  Grecian  mythology,  of  the  Greek  Church  and 
Roman  Catholicism,  and  of  Freemasonry,  had  a  common  origin,  and 
they  are  referrible  t6  the  same  common  paternity  as  heraldry  and 

ancient  seals  and  signets. 

James  Hutchings. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


I 


IE  most  impressible  thing  on  earth  is  the  face  of  man. 
Not  the  features,  but  the  countenance.     The  grooms  in 

jWf^      a   stud  stable,  who  are  constantly  with  horses,  become 

j^oUb  horsey  in  countenance  as  well  as  in  gannent.  The 
countenance  of  the  shepherd  is  sheepish.  The  dog  fancier  might  be 
attired  in  the  choicest  productions  of  the  tailor's  art,  but  so  long  as 
his  face  was  visible  his  trade  would  be  known.  The  influence  of 
man  on  man  is  greatest.  Children  of  one  family  differ  in  feature,  yet 
there  is  a  family  likeness  because  they  have  been  subject  to  the  same 
mental  impressions ;  for  that  which  we  call  the  countenance  is  the 
shining  forth  or  reflection  of  the  mind.  Husband  and  wife,  when 
the  bond  is  the  strong,  holy  union  of  hearts,  grow  wonderfully  alike ; 
and  the  hkeness  in  countenance  is  made  more  conspicuous  by  same- 
ness in  manner. 

How  soon  when  there  is  change  of  association  there  is  chai 
countenance  and  unlikeness !  When,  after  long  years,  we  reti 
some  memory -cherished  spot,  perhaps  the  house  in  which  the  days  < 
our  youth  were  passed,  we  are  startled  at  the  imperfection  of  our 
memory.  The  rooms  are  larger  or  smaller,  richer  or  poorer  than  we 
thought  they  were.  We  recollect  the  old  tree,  and  the  shady  comer 
in  which  grew  the  lilies  of  the  valley  that  we  gathered  for  the  fair 
victim  of  our  firat  essay  in  love  making ;  but  the  garden  is  not  the 
garden  we  expected.  Or  if,  after  years  of  separation,  we  meet  a 
friend,  a  school  comrade,  or  a  college  chum,  it  is  improbable  that 
the  intimacy  will  be  renewed.  Old  friend,  I  love  you  as  in  the 
olden  time,  but  you  are  not  as  you  were  in  the  olden  time.  You 
have  grown  so  strange  that  I  cannot  be  with  you  as  I  was  in  the 
years  before  the  flood,  in  llic  days  of  our  youth.     I  am  more  intimate 

ih  the  new-fledged  friends,  though,  may  be,  I  love  them  less.  My 
sclioolfellow,  my  playmate,  feels  as  I  feel,  and  we  may  remain  fast 
friends,  but  iadmate  companionship  is  impossible. 
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Henry  Clayton  was  for  the  first  days  a  stranger  at  home.  In 
prison  and  in  exile  the  memory  of  his  home  had  never  slept  No 
incident,  however  trivial,  was  forgotten.  And  when  he  came  home 
he  was,  he  knew  not  why,  disappointed  Not  in  the  loving  wel- 
come from  his  wife;  but  the  home  was  not  altogether  homely  to  him. 
The  change  was  in  him  much  more  than  in  his  home,  but  he  knew 
it  not  The  transplanted  tree  is  drooping.  Shall  we  move  it  back 
to  its  native  earth  ?  Yes,  for  it  will  surely  die  if  lefl  in  the  foreign 
soil,  yet  the  roots  may  not  be  able  to  re-affiliate  with  the  mother 
earth. 

The  mighty  affection  of  the  wife  triumphed,  and  before  Henry  had 
been  back  a  month  the  strange  strangeness  had  well  nigh  passed  away. 
But  the  child  was  not  reconciled,  and  her  coldness  chilled  the  heart 
of  her  father.  She  obeyed  her  mother,  and  addressed  Henry  as  her 
&ther,  but  it  was  too  manifest  that  her  salutation  was  merely  lip 
homage.  She  never  spoke  to  him  except  to  answer  a  question.  She 
never  looked  at  him,  even  when  speaking  to  him.  She  never  kissed 
him,  and  shrank  from  him  when  he  kissed  her.  Alice  did  not 
believe  that  Henry  was  her  father.  Her  mother  told  her  so,  and  she 
did  not  deny  it,  but  she  did  not  in  very  deed  and  in  her  heart 
believe  the  statement 

Henry  bore  with  the  child.  So  did  the  mother  outwardly,  but  not 
in¥rardly.  Her  anger  begat  dislike,  and  she  began  to  look  upon  her 
child  as  an  affliction,  and  not  a  blessing.  Once  or  twice  Ann 
wrestled  with  the  growing  unkindness,  and  vainly,  for  the  child 
offended  her  daily.  Nor  could  the  mother  altogether  conceal  her  ill- 
feeling  ;  and  Alice  wished  the  more  fervently  that  Henry  had  not 
come  to  make  her  unhappy. 

It  was  the  third  Sunday  after  the  return. 

**  Are  you  going  to  church  to-night,  Ann  ?  "  asked  Henr}-. 

"  Not  if  you  wish  me  to  remain  at  home  with  you." 

"  Oh  no.     I  will  walk  as  far  as  the  church  with  you." 

Father,  mother,  and  child  set  forth.  Alice  was  about  to  take  her 
mother's  arm,  but  Ann  repulsed  her,  and  she  walked  behind.  When 
they  were  at  the  church  porch  Ann  said,  "  We  shall  soon  be  home, 
dear." 

"  I  think  I  will  go  in  with  you.     It  can't  harm  me." 

Ann  was  delighted,  and  for  the  first  time  since  his  imprisonment 
Henry  entered  a  place  of  worship.     He  had  almost  forgotten  how  to 
kneeL     During  no  part  of  the  service  did  his  lips  move,  but  his  face 
showed  that  the  words  of  prayer  and  the  hymns  of  praise  moved  r ' 
heart  not  a  little. 
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On  tlie  return  from  church  tliere  was  supper,  and,  being  StiDday 
night,  Alice  was  at  the  table.  Directly  the  meal  was  over  she  was 
told  to  go  to  bed.  Mrs.  Clayton  bad  become  peremptory  to  the 
girl,  and  she  rose  hastily,  lighted  her  candle,  and  kissed  her  mother. 
'ITie  mother  did  not  return  the  kiss.  To  her  child  her  lips  hail 
become  rigid  as  marble. 

Then  Alice  went  to  her  father.  He  kissed  her  cheek,  and  for  the 
first  time  since  she  was  a  prattling  child  she  kissed  him.  The  hot 
blood  flushed  her  face ;  his  was  pale.  She  put  both  her  arms  about 
his  neck,  and  he  stooped  to  her,  and  she  kissed  him  again,  and  said, 
"  Father,  dear,  for  you  are  my  father,  and  I  have  been  very  mcked.  1 
will  be  good  to  you,  and  love  you." 

He  took  the  giri  on  his  knee  and  nursed  her,  as  if  the  last  time  he 
had  done  so  were  yesterday,  and  his  girl  were  still  a  prattling  child. 

Ann  saw  what  had  happened,  and  she  stole  from  the  room.  The 
reconciliation  of  child  to  tiitber  filled  her  witli  joy  and  thankftdness. 
Not  for  her  own  sake,  not  for  the  sake  of  Alice,  but  for  the  sake  of 
her  husband.  Apart  from  his  happiness  she  had  no  thought  of  hap- 
piness. Deep,  unselfish,  and  ever  growing  love  may  be  rare,  but  not 
ao  rare  as  the  cynic  thinks.  Ann  Clayton  is  a  type  of  a  class,  a  q^pe 
of  the  women  who  inspire  men  by  their  affection,  and  who  save 
society  from  the  corruption  that  would  ensue  from  utter  sellishness. 

Oh  !  the  more  tlian  magic  power  of  pure  love  I  The  embrace,  the 
recognition,  the  pledge  of  love  from  his  child  suddenly  transfonced 
Henry  Clayton.  The  dead  heart  was  alive  again.  The  strength  and 
health  of  the  crushed  spirit  was  renewed, 

"  Ever  since  our  Alice  spoke  to  me,  Ann,  the  words  that  ware 
sung  to-night,  '  Lord,  now  lettest  thou  Thy  servant  depart  in  peac^' 
have  been  in  my  ears,  and  in  my  mind,  and  in  my  heart.  Not  that 
I  wish  to  die,  Ann,  for  I  feel  that  I  can  live  a  better  life,  and  I  will 
do  so." 

They  sat  by  the  fireside  talking  for  hours  about  the  past  and 
about  the  future. 

"  Henry,  dear,  you  are  yourself  to-night.     You  look  as  j 
before  our  sorrow," 

Next  day  Henry  walked  with  Alice  to  her  school,  and  was  « 
for  her  when  she  came  out  of  school.     He  was  loving  to  t 
lover.     In  the  afternoon  he  went  to  town,  and  called  on  Mr.  Stot. 
The  eminent  d(;tective  eyed  his  visitor  while  he  shook  bands  mth 
him. 

Glad  to  see  you  looking  nearer  the  nines  than  you  « 

night      Take  the  word  of  one  who  is  up  in  human  nature,  « 

]dallest  art  going,  that  tracking  b.  sci^cni  'nVwAi  J 
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aint  paying  sport,  and  if  it  were,  flustering  sunt  the  way  to  catch 
your  serpent" 

"  I  have  called  on  you  about  that  business.  I  agree  with  you  that 
Mellish  is  dead,  and  so  we  will  stop  the.  pursuit" 

*'  I  said  we  might  bury  him  on  suspicion^  I  did  not  say  he  was 
dead." 

"Not  dead  I"  exclaimed  Henry.  "What  has  happened?  Do 
you  think  he  is  alive  ?    Do  you  know  he  is  alive  ?" 

Ann  would  not  at  this  moment  have  said  that  her  husband  looked 
as  he  did  before  their  sorrow.  His  very  features  were  distorted  by 
inhuman  hate.  Well,  not  inhuman,  but  human,  for  what  hate  is  so 
horrible,  so  godless  as  human  hate  ? 

*'  Why,"  replied  the  detective,  "  lightning  itself  is  slower  than  a 
hamstrung  tortoise  compared  to  the  pace  you  rush  at  conclusions. 
No,  Mr.  Clayton,  I  don't  know  that  he  is  alive.  I  don't  think 
he  is  alive.  But  not  having  the  body,  we  can't  swear,  except  circum- 
stantially, that  he  is  dead,  and,  according  to  your  instructions,  I  will 
keep  a  look  out." 

For  two  or  three  minutes  there  was  silence.  Then  Henry  spoke 
slowly,  firmly,  but  with  evident  effort  i 

**  Whether  he  is  dead  or  living,  stop  the  pursuit  If  you  find  him, 
I  should  have  to  see  him,  and  to  avenge  a  wrong  that  can  never  be 
redressed.  It  is  better  for  those  I  love  that  I  should  not  know  Mellish 
lives.  I  will  count  him  dead.  If  he  is  living,  let  him  not  cross  my 
path.    That  is  all." 

"Which  is  a  wise  resolution,"  said  Mr.  Stot.  "It  is  to  me 
what  I  call  an  unawares  pleasure,  which  is  always  the  sweetest ;  for 
after  the  way  you  raved  about  vengeance  I  should  have  sworn  all 
the  oaths  ever  invented  that  you  would  never  forgive  that  enemy,  so 
long  as  white  is  white  and  black  is  black." 

"  And  I  do  not  forgive  him.  If  he  were  alive,  and  I  could  kill 
him  without  bringing  sorrow  to  those  I  love,  I  would  do  it  That 
being  impossible,  whether  he  is  dead  or  alive  he  shall  be  dead  to  me, 
imless  he  crosses  my  path." 

"  That's  what  I  call  a  genuine  business  view.  If  revenge  pays, 
have  it  if  you  can  get  it     If  it.  don't  pay,  cut  it  if  you  can." 

When  Henry  left,  Mr.  Stot  whistled  two  or  three  bars  of  a  tune 
something  like  a  parody  on  '*  Rule,  Britannia." 

"  Can't  see  to  the  bottom  of  this  well.  It's  likely  to  be  the  wife's 
doing ;  for  a  fellow  who  is  fond  of  his  wife  shifts  with  her  whims  as 
a  weathercock  does  with  the  wind.  Wouldn't  Mellish  dance  a  jig 
if  he  knew  it  1    But  he  won't  through  this  child !    First,  I  donft  ^^' 
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him  for  swindling  me.  Next,  I  hate  him  for  doing  his  paltrj-  Uitle 
best  to  get  me  into  a  bother.  And,  moreover,  he  might  go  abroad 
to  be  out  of  harm's  way,  and  he  is  useful  to  me,  or  may  be  so.  What 
ft  mighly  power  it  is  to  know  men's  secrels !" 

Henry  was  meny  that  evening.  He  played  with  Alice,  and  laughed 
as  he  had  not  done  for  many  years.  When  he  was  alone  with  hb 
wife  he  told  her  what  he  had  intended  to  do  about  Meliish,  and  how 
he  had  resolved  to  forego  his  revenge. 

"  Oh,  Henrj'  dear,  such  revenge  would  have  been  cruel  to  Alice 
and  to  yourself.  Then  our  child  could  not  have  said  '  My  father  has 
been  afflicted,  but  he  is  guiltless  of  crime.' " 

"  Yet,  Ann,  it  is  hard  to  forego  revenge." 

"  Harder  still,  my  dearest,  to  do  a  wTong  that  cannot  be  undone." 

"Well,  old  love,  I  will  not  do  the  wrong.     Are  you  satisfied?" 

The  answer  was  a  kiss. 

"  Has  our  little  one  seen  the  old  home  since  I  went  away  ?  "  1 

To  Henry  his  child  was  still  a  little  child. 

"After  llial  dreadful  day  we  never  looked  at  the  house, 
the  courage,  and  truly  not  the  wish." 

"  When  Alice  comes  from  school  to-morrow  we  will  visit  the  old 
place,  and  then,  Ann,  we  will  try  to  forget  the  past  sorrow  and  live 
for  llie  days  to  come." 

After  a  long  and  stormy  vo)'age  ihere  is  the  enjoyment  of  home. 
Human  life  has  been  again  and  again  compared  to  a  voyage,  because  the 
comparison  is  so  true  and  so  exact.  With  some — with  most  of  us — the 
voyage  is  an  allemalion  of  sunshine  and  darkness,  of  calm  and  storm. 
Others,  when  the  land — the  better  land^is  in  sight  can  tell  only  of 
a  prosperous  voyage,  during  which  the  winds  and  the  waves  were  never 
violent.  Others  throughout  have  been  in  suffering  and  peril,  knowing 
no  calm  save  when  the  tried  and  labouring  ship,  still  throbbing  and 
trembling,  rested  for  a  moment  in  the  dread  abyss  betwixt  the  angry 
wave  just  overcome  and  the  angry  wave  ahead.  Yet  the  com- 
parison is  not  altogether  perfect.  Some  ships  are  wrecked  and  reach 
not  the  destined  port.  With  men,  whether  the  voyage  of  life  be 
calm  or  stormy,  the  end  is  the  same,  the  destined  port  is  reached. 
All  at  length  pass  through  the  gloomy  straits  of  Deatli  into  the  b 
of  the  Life  Immortal. 
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Aua  tripped  merrily  to  school,  for  she  had  in  her  hand  st  note  1 
too  her  mother  to  Miss  Barnes,  asking  that  she  might  be  allowed  to  T 
Mtini  home  at  half-pasi  eleven.  She  knew  nothing  of  the  proposed  1 
lisil  to  the  old  home,  but  her  father  had  told  her  that  they  were  going  I 
10  loim,  that  they  would  dine  in  town,  and  after  dinner  go  to  the  j 

AotTC 

IV  theatre  !  Alice  was  fourteen  years  old,  yet  she  had  not  seen 
jftairc.  She  had  heard  of  the  theatre,  she  had  read  of  the  theatre, 
udtfaehad  often  asked  her  mother  to  go  to  the  theatre.  She  asked 
in  •jin.  In  the  years  of  sorrow  Ann  could  not  visit  the  theatre, 
ind  htf  child  could  not  do  so  mthout  her.  Great,  then,  was  die  delight 
of  Alice  when  her  father  said,  "  After  we  have  had  a  nice  Htde  dinner, 
■ilbkiUof  pudding,  we  will  go  to  the  theatre."  The  promised  treat 
ktpl  het  awake,  and  was  the  subject  of  her  dreams.  Most 
>j'.cd  treats  disappoint  us.  They  do  not  satisfy  the  over-stimulated 
■>i:lite  of  the  imagination.  But  the  theatre  is  an  exception. 
ilyichen  we  become  morbidly  critical  that  the  stage  does  not  amuse 
.  and  it  may  be  that  frequently  those  who  find  fault  have  neverlhe- 
.  ■  been  beguiled  from  their  care  and  had  their  jaded  minds 
■^i-tcated. 

They  were  to  set  off  for  the  day's  excursion  as  soon  as  Alice  came 
!rim  school,  and  Mrs.  Clayton  and  her  husband  were  in  the  parlour 
r^f  10  start.     Ann  was  at  the  piano. 

"  Ves,  Ann,  that  is  the  piece.  1  remember  the  last  time  you  played 
:  !■■)  me.  I  was  dancing  baby  about  the  room,  and  it  was  the  night 
'fore  our  trouble  began.  Once  since  then  I  heard  it  played  by  a 
i>rocndon  band  in  Australia,  and  I  think,  though  1  did  not  know  it 
thto,  that  hearing  the  dear  old  tune  made  me  too  homesick  to  keep 
my  resolution — my  foolish  resolution — not  again  to  see  you  and  our 
little  one." 

"  It  b  more  than  ten  years  since  1  have  played  it     Music 
l^ai  hateful  to  me,  though  I  have  Uught  it  for  Alice's  sake.     But 
never  played  the  music  of  our  happy  time.' 
It  is  twelve  o'clock.     Alice  should  be  here.' 
Misj  Barnes  is  not  particularly  obliging,  dear.     She  likes  to  show 
anthority ;  and  Alice  will  bring   a  note  informing  me  that  she 
not  leave  at  half-past  eleven  without  disturbing  a  class. 
Miss  Barnes  bad  been  more  obliging  oti  this 
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See  how  the  day  has  darkened,  and  darkness  at  noon  di 
away.     I  like  to  start  in  sunshine/' 

"  Oh,  Henry,  I  hope  it  will  not  rain.  It  will  be  a  great  dit 
appointment." 

"  The  rain  shan't  keep  us  at  home,  Ann." 

There  was  a  loud  knock.  As  loud  as  the  knock  of  a  footman, 
and  longer.  A  knock  intended  to  announce  the  importance  of  the 
■risitor. 

"Some  one  called  to  talk  about  the  progress  of  her  daugfiter,  or 
to  grumble  at  my  week's  holiday.     I  wish  we  had  started!" 

But  Mrs.  Clayton  was  wrong :  Alice  came  in  with  Miss  Barnes. 
The  sclioolmis tress  was  a  tall,  scraggy  miss,  who  had  bewi  "  about 
thirty"  for  twenty  years.  Her  "Good  morning,  ma'am,"  was 
and  the  reverse  of  cordial ;  and  when  she  saw  Mr.  Clayton  she 
still,  ttnd  her  thin,  faded  lace  flushed. 

"  May  I  beg  the  favour  of  a  word  in  private,  Mrs.  Clayton  ?* 

But  Mrs.  Clayton  and  her  husband  were  loo  startled  by  the  appear- 
ance of  Alice  to  notice  Miss  Barnes,  or  heed  her  (lucstion.  The  girl 
was  crying  violently,  and  she  clung  to  het  mother,  hiding  her  lace  in 
her  cloak. 

"  What  does  this  mean  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Clayton.  "  Alice  is  a  good 
girl,  and  I  am  sorry  she  should  be  punished." 

"  I  have#Dot  punished  your  daughter,  Mrs.  Clayton ;  and  if  jvu  1 
will  let  me  have  a  minute  with  you  alone  I  mil  explain  what  has  I 
happened."  ' 

"  My  wife  has  no  secrets  from  her  husband,"  said  Henry. 

"  So  you  are  Mr.  Clayton  \    --X-nd  you  say  it  quite  openly,  too." 

"  I  supiHise  our  domestic  affairs  are  not  your  business,"  exclaimed  , 
Mrs.  Clayton. 

"  Not  without  they  are  made  so,  ma'am  ;  but,  however  unpleasant 
it  may  be,  it  shall  never  be  said  that  I  did  not  do  my  duty  to  the 
very  letter,  to  the  very  crossing  of  a  t  and  the  dotting  of  an  i."  , 

Suddenly  it  occurred  to  both  husband  and  wife  that  the  visit  of 

"  Miss  Barnes  had  something  to  do  with  their  great  sorrow.     Houj 

was  the  first  to  speak. 

"Go  on,  madam." 

"I  will,  sir,  request  you  to  premise  that  I  simply  tell 
tongue  what  I  have  heard  with  my  ears,  that  I  am  only  for 
a  human  parrot,  having  no  opinion  about  the  words  1  speak.' 

"We  want  no  gossip,"  said  Mrs.  Clayton,  quickly, 
;ood  morning." 
Jo,  Ann,  we  will  hear  the  gossip.     What  is  it,  M 
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They  do  say,  Mr.  Cla5rton,  that  you  have  been  away  for  many 
years  from  your  &mily,  and  ^ — Miss  Barnes  hesitated — "  and  that  you 
could  not  help  it." 

**  Perhaps  they  said  I  was  a  felon  ?" 

"They  did,  Mr.  Clayton,  but  I  could  not  believe  it.  I  felt  sure 
that  such  a  respectable,  well-conducted  lady  as  Mrs.  Clayton  could 
not  have  had  a  husband  and  that  a  girl  like  Alice  could  not  have  a 
felon  for  a  father.  But  for  the  sake  of  my  school  I  was  obliged  to 
come  here  to  be  able  to  contradict  the  report  on  authority." 

"  We  have  heard  enough  of  your  gossip,"  said  Mrs.  Clayton,  "  and 
you  can  go." 

"Not  so,  Ann.  Let  Miss  Barnes  hear  the  truth-  Madam,  ten 
years  ago  I  was  falsely  charged  with  attempting  to  stab  a  man  in  a 
quarrel  and  I  was  convicted." 

"  Oh  dear !  I  shall  never  get  over  the  disgrace  and  the  blow.  It 
win  be  my  ruin !  How  dared  you,  madam,"  asked  Miss  Barnes, 
tmning  to  Mrs.  Clayton,*  "  to  send  a  felon's  daughter  to  a  respectable 
sdiool?" 

"  Do  you  not  hear  he  was  innocent  ?" 

"  That  does  not  do  away  with  his  being  a  felon." 

"^Vho  told  you  that  I  had  been  a  felon?" 

"  No  one ;  I  got  this,"  replied  Miss  Barnes,  putting  a  letter  on  the 

table. 

Henry  took  it  and  read  as  follows : — 

"  Madam, — I  am  informed  that  you  have  the  daughter  of  a  re- 
turned convict  in  your  school  Her  name  is  Alice  Clayton.  If  you 
want  to  keep  your  school  together  you  had  better  get  rid  of  the 
felon's  daughter.  "  ^  Friend." 

**  You  can  go,  madam.     What  is  due  to  you  shall  be  sent  to  you." 

"  How  can  you  pay  me  for  the  disgrace,  and  the  injury,  and  the 
ruin  of  my  school  and  of  my  reputation  ?     How" 

Henry  pointed  to  the  door. 

**  Go  !  and  without  another  word." 

The  look  and  voice  of  Henry  alarmed  Miss  Barnes,  and  she  de- 
parted in  haste,  banging  the  parlour  door  and  the  street  door  after 
her. 

Mrs:  Clayton  pushed  Alice  from  her  and,  embracing  her  husband, 
said,  "  It  is  a  trial  for  us,  dearest,  but  do  not  let  that  woman  make 
US  all  unhappy." 

^*  It  is  a  brand — it  is  a  brand.  The  only  places  I  do  not  shame 
are  the  prison  and  the  hulks." 
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"  Henry,  for  my  sake,  for  I  am  and  have  ever  been  your  loving 
wife,  for  my  sake,  Henry,  and  for  our  child's,  do  not  despair," 

"The  felon's  child  !    Speak  to  her,  Ann." 

"  Alice,  come  here  and  kiss  your  father." 

"  Oh !  why  did  he  come  home  to  make  us  miserable  V 

"Wretch  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Clayton,  and  if  Henry  had  not  caugl: 
her  arm  she  would  have  struck  Alice. 

"  The  child  is  just,  even  if  she  is  not  generous,     1  ought 
have  come  home." 

"Let  me  tell  her  all," 

"  As  you  like,"  replied  Henrj',  sitting  in  the  easy  chair. 

Without  taking  off  her  bonnet  and  cloak,  Mrs.  Clayton  took  the 
girl  to  the  sofa  and  told  her  tale  of  sorrow.  She  spoke  first  of  the 
happy  days,  of  the  happy  home,  of  how  her  father  loved  her,  fondled 
her,  played  with  her,  watched  over  her.  Then  she  told  about  the 
heavy  misfortune,  of  the  conviction  of  the  father  although  he  was 
guiltless.  She  spoke  of  the  long  and  weary  years  of  suffering,  of  how 
the  father,  in  prison  and  in  exile,  had  never  ceased  to  love  and  to 
lliink  of  his  child. 

"Oh!    Alice,  how  he  loves  you  1  cannot  tell;    love    him, 
God  will  bless  your  love !" 

She  took  Alice  to  where  her  husband  was  seated. 

"Alice  wants  to  kiss  you  and  to  comfort  you,  dearest," 

The  father  stooped  and  kissed  her,  but  she  did  not  speak  or  kiss 
him,  and  shrank  from  him,  clinging  more  closely  to  her  mother. 

"  Go  to  your  bedroom,  Alice,"  said  Mrs.  Clayton.  "  Henceforth 
I  am  not  your  mother,  nor  you  my  child,  except  in  name." 

The  girl  left  tiie  room  without  a  reply,  and  without  raising  ha 

"  I  am  going  into  the  City," 

"What  for,  Henry?    Can  1  go  with  youP" 

"No,  Ann,  I  must  have  a  sharp  walk,  and  alone." 

"  Henry,  you  will  not  let  that  cruel  girl  drive  you  from  hom 

leave  me  heartbroken  and  without  hope.     Another  parting,  J 

would  kill  me." 

"  I  must  think ;  1  must  think.     I  shall  return  at  night,  allcr  Alice 

is  in  bed.     1  do  not  love  her  less.     I  wish  I  did.    For  you  are  right, 

Ann,  she  is  cruel  indeed." 

Henry  mounted  an  omnibus.     The  driver  was   talkative.      Be 

asked  Mr.  Clayton  what  he  thought  of  the  weather,  whether  he  had 

seen  a  finer  piece  of  horseDcsh  in  a   bus  than  the  roan  i 

what  was  his  opinion  about  the  great  jewel  robberj'.    When  yoaj 
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disposed  for  sOence  any  talker  is  annoying,  but  a  talker  who  asks 
questions  is  unbearably  irritating.  Mr.  Clayton  alighted  and  walked. 
He  entered  Mr.  Stofs  office  just  as  the  great  man  hunter  and  bill 
discounter  was  casing  his  hands  in  kid. 

"  Why,  Mr.  Clayton,  your  luck  is  miles  ahead  of  any  in  my  little 
experience.  People  come  here  scores  df  times  and  never  set  eyes 
on  me.     You  come  morning,  noon,  and  night,  and  always  spot  me." 

**  I  will  not  detain  you  many  minutes." 

"  No  occasion  for  apologising,  Mr.  Clayton.  I  keep  cats  to  look 
after  my  mice,  and  can  call  my  soul  my  own  without  being  any  the 
poorer.  I  was  only  going  to  do  half  a  dozen  natives  and  half  of 
stout  Will  you  j#in  me?  There  is  nothing  like  oysters  and  double 
brown  for  the  manufacture  of  backbone^  and  what  is  a  fellow  worth 
without  backbone,  and  plenty  of  it?" 

"  No,  thank  you,  Mr.  Stot,  I  can't  eat." 

*^  Go  to  a  doctor.  So  long  as  you  can  eat,  nature  may  right  you, 
but  if  you  can't  eat,  it's  die  or  doctor,  if  not  both.  However,  come 
into  my  den  and  discharge  your  cargo  of  news,  and  maybe  you  will 
get  hungry  enough  for  oysters." 

When  the  door  was  closed  Mr.  Stot  put  himself  before  the  fire, 
thrust  his  hands  into  his  pockets,  and  began  to  whistle,  hum,  and  hiss 
his  favourite  medley  of  "  Rule,  Britannia"  and  "  A  Frog  he  would  a 
wooing  go." 

"  What's  the  hitch,  Mr.  Clayton  ?  Your  face  tells  me  something 
has  gone  head  over  heels  and  upside  down." 

Henry  told  Mr.  Stot  about  Miss  Barnes. 

**  People  find  fault  with  the  law,  Mr.  Clayton,  but  it's  awfully  queer 
justice  outside  the  law.  Suppose  you're  guilty,  when  the  law  has 
given  you  tit  for  tat,  in  the  shape  of  punishment  for  the  offence,  the 
law  sets  you  free.  Society  don't  do  anything  of  the  sort.  Religious 
society  will  hand  you  a  tract  at  the  end  of  a  pair  of  tongs,  and  tell 
you  to  seek  the  forgiveness  of  God,  but  religious  society  won't  let 
you  come  near  it.  You  are  good  enough  for  God,  but  an  awful 
sight  too  bad  for  human  piety." 

The  distinguished  man  hunter  lighted  a  cigar,  of  which  he  had 
twisted  off  the  end  whilst  speaking. 

"  You  are  right,  Mr.  Stot  \  there  is  no  chance  of  my  being  let 

alone." 

**  Why,  of  course,  there  is.    It's  only  moving  to  another  neigh- 
bourhood   There  are  scores  of  worlds  in  London,  and  one  world 
knows  nothing  whatever  of  another.    What  makes  you  feel  it  like 
the  tickling  dT  an  open  wotmd  is  that  you  were  not  guilty.    If  I 
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were  in  for  a  speli  of  penal,  let  me  deserve  it.    You're 

better    off    for    being    innocent,  and  have    the  awful 

of  feeling  every  moment   that    you  don't  deserve  what  you  aie 

getting." 

Henry  told  Mr.  Slot  that  he  thought  of  leaving  the  country,  and, 
being  pressed  for  his  reason,  he  confided  to  the  man  hunter  tbc 
conduct  of  Alice. 

"  Poor  girl,  I  do  not  blame  her,  Mr,  Stot.  I  only  pity  her  and 
love  her,  and  I  hate  myself  for  returning  and  giving  her  this 
sorrow." 

"  Well,  Mr.  C,  I  beg  to  say  that  my  view  is  the  direct  opposite. 
I  do  blame  her,  though  I  don't  believe  in  young  girls,  and  nevet 
heard  of  one  that  was  worth  her  salt  in  the  way  of  affection.  More- 
over, because  the  child  cares  no  more  for  her  father  than  the  hoof  of 
a  horse  does  for  the  animal  from  which  it  grows,  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  father  is  to  divorce  himself  from  a  good  wife,  and  sentence 
himself  to  be  an  outcast  for  life." 

Henry  did  not  reply,  for  the  remarks  of  Mr,  Stot  had  avt-akened 
him  to  a  sense  of  what  he  owed  to  his  wife.  He  experienced  a 
sudden  revulsion  of  feeling.  His  idol  of  clay  was  broken.  He 
would  henceforth  strive  to  repay  the  love  of  his  wife,  and,  as  fin 
Alice,  she  should  obey  the  rule  of  her  mother. 

"  If  I  stood  in  your  boots  I  should  ease  the  com  by  pa<ddiig 
the  young  ma'am  to  a  first  rate  school  And  if  you  choose  to  call 
yourself  by  some  other  name  there  is  no  law  to  stop  you.  Though 
it  is  not  a  case  of  must,  and  few  like  a  change  of  name  unless  wdl 
paid  for  the  hocus  pocus." 

"  1  think  I  shall  follow  your  advice,  Mr.  Slot." 

"  Don't  think  about  it;  make  up  your  mind  to  do  it,  and  it  will  be 
done." 

"It  shall  be  dona  Do  you  know  diat  handwriting?"  askod. 
Henry,  giving  the  anonymous  letter  sent  to  Miss  Barnes, 

"  No.     It  looks  a  sham  hand." 

"  Why  should  the  writer  disguise  his  writing  ?     If  Melli^  is>^ 
he  may  have  written  that  note." 

"  Now,  Mr.  Clayton,  that's  what  I  call  shooting  at  the 
all  the  evidence  that  I  have  come  across — and  that  is  enoui 
you  disbelieve  in  any  evidence — handwriting  is  the  worst     The  f 
perls' will  always  swear  on  the  side  that  pays  them,  and  with  a  clear 
conscience,  too.     Moreover,  MeUish  would  keep  out  of  your  ftatf. 
A  man  always  fears  the  man  he  has  wronged." 

When  Henry  left  Mr.  Stot's  offices  the  rain  that  bad  UeeQ  S 
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threatening  came  down  in  toirents.    Henry  took  shelter  under  a 
doorway. 

^'  I  will  take  the  first  cab  that  passes.  Stot  is  right  I  have  been 
unjust  and  cruel  to  Ann,  and  a  fool  to  my  own  happiness.  Come 
wiiat  may,'  I  shall  never  again  be  unjust  and  cruel  to  my  wife." 

A  hansom  appeared,  and  Henry  hailed  it  It  was  engaged. 
When  Henry  held  up  his  hand  the  occupant  looked  out  and  drew 
back.  All  the  colour  left  Henr/s  &ce,  and  he  stood  for  a  moment  as 
if  spell-bound. 

^  It's  Mellish  1 ''  he  exclaimed,  and  ran  after  the  cab.  The  rain  was 
heavy,  and  the  Strand  was  deserted.  The  cab  went  at  a  rattling 
pace,  and  had  a  good  start  Henry  shouted  to  the  cabman  to  stop, 
but  the  driver  did  not  hear  or  did  not  heed  him.  Henry  was  gaining 
rapidly  on  the  cab,  and  in  two  or  three  minutes  would  have  caught 
it  In  his  hot  haste  he  knocked  against  a  woman  carrying  a  basket 
of  oranges  on  her  head.  The  vendor  of  oranges  reeled,  and  her 
oranges  were  scattered  on  the  pavement  and  in  the  road.  Henry  was 
rushing  on  when  a  policeman  caught  his  arm.  Henry  turned  fiercely 
on  the  policeman,  who  relinquished  his  hold  and  drew  his  staff. 

"  It's  no  go.  Ill  be  down  on  yer  if  you  tries  on  that  game,"  said 
the  policeman. 

There  was  a  crowd,  in  spite  of  the  rain  which  still  splashed  on  the 
pavement. 

"  I  want  to  catch  that  cab.  I'll  give  five  poimds  to  any  man  who 
stops  it!" 

There  was  a  shout  of  derision. 

"  You  don't  get  off  with  that  bid.  So  just  come  with  me  to  Bow 
Street,  and  tell  that  tale  to  the  inspector.  Larking  and  keeling  agin 
an  old  woman  and  upsetting  her  living  into  the  gutter." 

Henry  knew  that  the  cab  was  out  of  reach,  and  that  a  visit  to  Bow 
Street  might  be  awkward. 

"  I'll  pay  the  damage." 

"  It's  a  crown  that  I've  lost,  and  the  breath  knocked  out  of  my 
poor  heart,"  whimpered  the  woman,  who,  with  the  aid  of  the  crowd, 
had  picked  up  her  oranges. 

"  Here's  half-a-sovereign  for  you." 

"  Blessings  on  yer,"  said  the  woman,  "  Yer  a  bom  gentleman,  and 
I  hope  it's  not  yourself  as  is  hurt." 

'•  You  have  charged  him,  and  you  must  come  along  to  the  station." 

"  Why,  I  never  said  nothing  agin  the  gentleman.  How  could  he 
help  me  shoving  up  agin  him,  when  he  was  running  like  a  dog  with 
a  boiling  kettle  tied  on  his  tail?" 
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The  crowd  laughed.     The  policeman  seemed  unwilling  to  1 
cliarge. 

"  You  shall  have  my  name  and  address,"  said  Henry.  "  Keep  b 
die  crowd."     Henry  gave  him  a  blank  piece  of  paper,  and  clever 
slipped  a  piece  of  gold  into  his  palm. 

"  Assaulting  a  constable  in  the  execution  of  his  duty  is  at  least 
fourteen  days  with  hard  labour,  but  it  don't  hurt  the  public  if  the 
eonstable  is  willing  to  let  yer  off  on  ihe  chance  of  a  summons." 

The  policeman  settled  his  belt  and  resumed  his  beat  amidst  the 
jeers  of  the  saturated  crowd.  Henry  walked  towards  Charing  Cross, 
escorted  by  two  or  three  small  gutter  boys.  He  threw  them  some 
pence,  and  ihey  ran  into  Trafalgar  Square  and  stood  on  their  heads 
at  the  base  of  the  Nelson  column,  that  being  the  way  in  which  the 
gutter  boys  of  London  express  joy  and  graliiude.  Heiuy  walked 
about  the  Strand  for  hours.  He  looked  into  every  cab  in  the  hope 
ihat  his  enemy  might  be  returning. 

"  It  was  Hellish,  I  swear.   He  escaped  me  to-day,  but  I  shaUM 
my  hand  on  him  before  long." 

Big  Ben  solemnly  clanged  the  hour  of  ten.    Henry  had  not  t 
food  since  the  morning,  and  he  felt  faint  and  exhausted. 

"I  must  give  it  up  for  to-night,"  he  muttered,  and  turned  : 
tavern  and  look  some  refreshment  at  the  bar. 

Two  men  were  talking  of  a  recent  murder.  Henry  gulped  ( 
his  ale,  but  could  not  6nish  his  bread  and  cheese. 

If  he  had  caught  Mellish,  another  murder  would  have  been  t 
about.   He  would  have  been  in  a  cell,  handcuffed  and  closely  vratched 
And  his  wife ! 

"Thank  God  I  failed !  No,  you  scoundrel,  not  even  for  the  s 
of  revenge  will  I  afflict  her  with  a  killing  sorrow.  You  will  ( 
dog's  death,  but  not  by  my  hand." 

Henry  got  into  a  cab  and  drove  home. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


The  door  was  opened  to  Henry  by  a  strange  woman. 
"I'm  glad  you've  come,   doctor,  for  the  poor 
\  going." 
Henry  stored  at  the  woman,  and  gasped  for  breath. 

int  you  the  doctor  ?    Oh  dear,  if  so  be  you  are 

ip,  for  her  life  may  depend  upon  it." 
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Heniy  wiped  the  heavy  sweat  from  his  brow,  and  sat  upon  a  chair 
in  the  passage. 

The  servant  came  from  the  kitchen  with  a  can  in  her  hand. 

"Here's  the  water,  nurse.  It  is  quite  boiling,  and  I've  put  more  on. 
Bless  me,"  exclaimed  the  girl,  "here's  master ! " 

"Tell  him  how  the  poor  dear  has  been  took,  whilst  I  go  to  her," 
said  the  nurse,  going  upstairs  with  the  can  of  water. 

The  girl  told  Henry  that  in  the  afternoon  her  mistress  had  been 
very  angry  with  Alice. 

"  I  was  bringing  in  the  tea  things,"  she  continued,  "  when  I  heard 
Miss  Alice  say  as  she  wished  you  would  never  come  back.  With  that 
missis  jumped  up,  and  ran  at  Miss  Alice  for  to  strike  her,  but  she 
screamed  and  moved  backwards.  Missis  did  strike  at  her,  and 
whilst  hitting  at  her  fell  flat  on  her  face,  hitting  her  head  against  the 
jMano.  I  tried  to  get  missis  up,  but  I  could  only  turn  her.  Then  I 
ran  for  a  doctor,  and  he  came  and  bled  her,  and  she  come  to,  and 
we  got  her  into  bed.  When  doctor  left  he  told  me  to  get  some  one 
to  be  with  me,  and  I  got  the  nurse  through  the  milkman,  who  knows 
her.  Missis  has  been  quiet  as  a  lamb,  but  is  moaning  so  now  that  we 
have  sent  for  the  doctor.  Oh,  master ! "  said  the  girl  sobbing,  "  what 
shall  we  do,  what  shall  we  do ! " 

As  the  girl  concluded  the  doctor  arrived.     Henry  stood  up. 

"  Is  there  any  hope  ?  " 

"  You  are  the  lady's  husband  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Your  wife  seems  very  debilitated  and  worn.  Excuse  the  ques- 
tion— but  has  she  had  any  care  or  trouble  ?  " 

"  Years  of  trouble." 

"  Ah,  I  thought  so.  But  we  must  do  our  best,  and  hope  the  best. 
Have  you  seen  her?" 

Henry  shook  his  head. 

"  Come  then,  but  don't  give  way  before  her." 

Henry  followed  the  doctor  upstairs.  As  the  door  was  opened  a 
moan  smote  upon  his  ear. 

Ann  was  lying  on  her  back,  one  hand  clutching  the  sheet,  and  the 
other  hand  pressed  on  her  heart.  Her  face  was  pallid — a  greenish 
leaden  white.  Her  hair  on  one  side  was  matted  with  the  blood  that 
had  flowed  from  the  wound. 

The  doctor  took  her  hand  from  her  heart,  and  felt  her  pulse.    She 
shrank  from  his  touch,  and  moaned. 
How  are  her  feet,  nurse  ?" 
We  have  put  hot  water  to  them,  b 
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"I  shall  open  another  vein." 

The  doctor  look  Henry  aside. 

"  The  case  is  critical,  Mr,  Clayton,    You  roust  prepare  for  i 
worat" 

"There  is  no  hope?"  whispered  Heniy. 

"There  is  still  life;  but  it  may  be  that  we  can  only  gi»t'J 
momentary  ease." 

The  vein  was  opened,  but  very  little  blood  came.     The  doctor 
mixed  brandy  with  water,  and  put  some  in  her  mouth.     She  couM 
not  swallow,  and  it  trickled  from  her  moulh.     She  moaned  a 
put  her  hand  to  her  head,  and  opened  her  eyes. 

"  Speak  to  her,"  said  the  doctor. 

Henry  bent  over  the  bed  and  kissed  her  lips.      There  was  a  sd^ 

of  loving  recognition.     She  moved  her  hand  from  her  head.     Hcniy 

pressed  it  and  held  it.     He  leant  upon  the  bed,  and  she  nestled  i 

is  arms  in  the  old  familiar  way. 

She  dosed  for  a  few  moments.     The  doctor  felt  her  p 
shook  his  head  ominously.     Henry  could  not  repress  a  shudder. ' 

Then  Ann  woke  and  sighed.  Not  a  sigh  of  relief,  but  a  stil 
sigh  of  suffering.  The  doctor  put  some  brandy  and  water  into  ber 
mouth.  There  was  a  slight  convulsion  of  the  throat,  but  she  did  not 
swallow  it     Her  lips  moved,  and  Henry  kissed  them. 

There  was  another  movement  of  the  Ups,  and  a  low,  gurgling 
noise. 

"  She  sleeps,"  whispered  Henry.  '^m 

The  doctor  put  his  hand  to  her  heart.  I^H 

"  Mr.  Clayton,"  said  the  doctor,  "  she  has  gone  before  you.  ^^H 
sleeps  the  sleep  we  must  all  sleep."  ^^^| 

The  Dread  Destroyer  had  triumphed.  ^^^| 

Had  triumphed  and  tied.  ^^^| 

When  she  lay  on  the  pillow  there  was  no  trace  of  pain  on  he^^^^| 
There  was  a  smile,  a  sweet  smile,  and  she  looked  so  young.  ^^| 

Oh  for  the  eye  of  Faith  to  see  the  Angel  of  Life,  of  Life  Inimdd|^| 
hover  o'er  the  dying  !     To  see  at  the  moment  when  ihe  spirit  tm^^ 
its  tenement  of  earth  another  angel,  robed  with  the  shining  robe  ssd 
crowned  with  the  crown  that  the  Angel  of  Life  had  held. 

*#•*#•       ^^ 

Until  the  day  of  the  buna!  Henry  did  not  leave  the  hottee,  "i^^J 
hour  aAcr  the  death  of  his  wife  he  went  to  Alice.  ^^^| 

"  1  do  not  reproach  you,  .\lice,  about  the  past.  You  have  sp^^^| 
me,  and  I  shall  leave  you.  Not  uncared  for ;  but  I  shall  IcaV^^^H 
Vbr  her  sake  I  shall  not  forget  you  ;  but  we  must  part.    Im^^H 
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hear  from  me  in  a  few  days,  and  you  will  have  to  do  my  bidding  or 
to  perish." 

The  girl  was  crying  violently.  She  stretched  out  her  hands  to  her 
father.  For  a  moment  his  lips  quivered,  and  there  was  an  impulse 
to  take  his  child  to  his  arms  and  weep  with  her.  He  saw  her  doak 
and  hat  lying  on  a  chair.  The  scene  with  Miss  Barnes  flashed 
through  his  mind.     His  features  became  rigid  as  iron. 

"  God  be  with  you,  Alice  !     I  cannot"  . 

And  so  he  left  her. 

After  the  ftmeral  he  did  not  return  to  the  house.  But  the  next 
day  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stot  arrived.  The  distinguished  man  hunter  had 
been  appointed  Alice's  guardian.  They  took  her  to  their  villa,  and 
in  a  few  weeks  she  was  placed  in  a  convent  school  in  France, 
according  to  the  instructions  of  Henry.  Alice  asked  about  her 
father,  and  was  told  that  he  had  gone  abroad.  She  wished  to  write 
to  him,  but  Mr.  Stot  did  not  know  his  address. 

When  Mr.  Stot  returned  from  France,  and  reported  to  his  wife  that 
Alice  had  been  left  at  the  school,  Mrs.  Stot  asked  how  she  bore  the 
parting. 

"  She  cried  a  good  deal,  and  asked  me  to  bring  her  back." 

"  And  I  wish  you  had,  Stot  It's  a  cruel  business,  and  Mr. 
Clayton  has  no  more  heart  than  a  paving  stone." 

"  He's  heart  enough,  but  it  has  been  awfully  hit  and  twisted,  and 
the  girl  was  not  what  she  should  have  been.  But  Clayton  is  in  the 
wrong.     He's  made  the  very  worst  of  a  bad  business." 

CHAPTER  VII. 

LORD     SHAMVOCK. 

Lord  Shamvock  took  his  watch  from  under  his  pillow.  It  was 
nearly  eleven  o'clock.     His  lordship  yawned,  and  got  out  of  bed. 

Lord  Shamvock  is  a  peer,  in  the  Irish  peerage,  and  not  a  repre- 
sentative peer.  His  lordship  inherited  a  small  estate,  and  that  he 
had  mortgaged  to  the  utmost  farthing  forty  years  ago.  He  had  no 
visible  means  of  support,  yet  somehow  managed  to  live  a  life  of 
ease  and  pleasure.  His  chambers,  a  first  floor  over  a  Piccadilly  shop, 
were  tolerably  well  appointed,  and  no  man  smoked  better  cigars  nor 
wore  more  fashionable  clothes.  His  lordship  does  a  little,  a  very 
little,  on  the  Turf.  He  might  do  more,  but,  unfortunately,  he  has  been 
a  defaulter.  He  is  well  skilled  in  games  of  chance,  and  i«  ' 
successful  in  divorcing  young  fools  from  thdr  iiK^ 
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three  occasions  he  has  been  a  candidate  for  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  was  beaten ;  and  forgot  to  pay  his  electioneering 
expenses.  He  has  been,  and  is,  a  director  of  public  companies  got 
11])  for  the  benefit  of  the  promoters  and  directors.  His  iordstup. 
Ii.is  a  grand  coal  of  arms,  a  knightly  crest,  and  his  motto  is,  "Always 
for  honour."  Thanks  to  the  art  of  the  tailor,  the  an  of  the  stay- 
maker,  and  the  art  of  the  coiffeur,  his  lordship,  who  has  com- 
pleted his  sixtieth  year,  will  pass  for  about  forty  in  the  street 
That  delights  my  lord,  who  has  been  a  roui  from  his  youth.  The 
adiievements  of  his  life  are  triumphs  over  the  virtue  of  poor  girls — 
"always  for  honour."  His  favourite  promenades  are  the  Burlington, 
Leicester  Square,  and.  by  night.  Regent  Street  and  the  Ha)inarket, 
and  he  is  well  known  to  the  human  garbage  of  the  metropolis.  He 
is  cut  by  the  Upper  Ten.  His  only  lordly  acquaintances  are  two  or 
three  black-sheep  lords.  But  he  is  admitted  into  a  few  decent  houses. 
Nobodies  of  moderate  fortune  are  honoured  by  the  company  ol  a 
lord,  and  they  are  in  comfortable  ignorance  of  what  deeds  are  done 
by  Lord  Shamvock  "  always  for  honour."  The  nobodies'  parties  are 
a  bore  to  his  lordship,  but  he  makes  them  profitable.  It  is  on  such 
occasions  that  he  turns  his  skill  in  card-playing  to  account ;  and  he 
frequently  favours  his  host  by  borrowing  a  trifle.  When  a  live  loid 
who  dined  with  you  yesterday,  and  whom  you  want  to  give  klat  to  yout 
parly  next  week,  asks  you  to  be  his  banker  to  the  extent  of  a  hundred 
pounds,  it  would  be  vulgar  to  refuse,  and  Mrs.  Nobody  and  her 
daughters  would  never  forgive  Mr.  Nobody's  meanness  and  folly. 
If  a  penniless  lord  will  doanything,  "alwa>-s  for  honour" — if  he  will 
condescend  to  paltry-,  base,  and  fraudulent  acts,  "  always  for  hoaour  " 
— he  can  make  an  income  by  his  title. 

Lord  Shamvock  rang  the  bell,  yawned  again,  and  then  sat  on  an 
riisy  chair,  covered  up  in  a  dressing-gown  that  had  been  handsome. 

In   a   few   minutes    Lawker,    his   lordship's    valet   of    all    work, 
apjieared  with  a  cup  of  tea.     Lawker  was  a  wizen-faced  old  i 
dressed  in  napless  black. 

•'  \Vhy,  my  lord  !" 

"  None  of  your  confounded  excuses.     Didn't  I  tell  you  t 
L  at  ten  ?" 

"At  ten  precisely." 

"And  why  do  you  not  obey  me?" 

"  Why  it  is  this  way,  my  lord.     It's  over  twenty  years  tliat  i  have 
I  been  with  you,  and  whenever  I've  waked  you  according  to  ordeiSt 

it  has  always  been  a  volley  of  pcrjuration  and  you  out  of  c 
^OT  the  day." 


ill   work, 
old  m^H 

It  i  have  I 
3  ordeiSt  . 
xindilHjtaJ 
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Stop  your  jabber,  and  help  me  to  dress.     I  expect  a  persou 
half  OD  hour  on  business.     Confound  the  business !" 
won't  nund  being  kept  a  litde,  and  if  she  do  it  can't  be 


p. 


I    It  happens  to  be  a  he,  Lawker.     \Vomcn  are  for  pleasure, 
ncss." 
"  lis  a  matter  of  taste,  and  according  to  circumstances.     Non-  for 

.  .'TO  part " 

"  If  yon  don't  stop  your  jaw  111  ram  the  sponge  into  your  con- 

■idcd  mouth.     Give  me  my  leeth," 

■TIic  dress  set,  my  lord  ?" 

'  Va,  booby.     Didn't  I  tel!  you  I  wanted  to  dress  ?  " 

ijtilei  made  up  his  master  in  silence,  only  broken  by  his  lord- 

;  J  ejaculations.     The  operation  was  nearly  complete,  when  there 

■  n  1  bor^  at  the  outer  door  of  the  chambers. 
"Tell  him  I  shall  be  with  him  in  a  second." 
(ailier  went,  and  returned  with  a  disturbed  countenance. 
"Ii's  ihat  Mr.  Slot-     1   told  him  you  were  out,  but  he  pushed  in, 

.".d  Slid  he  would  wait" 
I<ird  Shamvock  ground  his  dress  teeth. 
'I  know  1  shall  strangle  you.     Did  I  not  order  you  to  tell  hira  I 

■  ^Id  lec  him  directly  ? " 

How  could  I  suppose  that  party  was  the  party  as  you  was  a 
'.''^uig  to  see,  as  if  he  wa^  a  royal  duchess  in  diamonds  and 
fciihfls?" 

"Buckle  on  my  waistcoat,  and  do  as  you  are  bid.     Stop.    Do  you 
nnl  to  crush  in  my  ribs  ?  " 
W'Jini  his  master  left  the  room  Lawker  sparred  at  the  door. 
"There  would    be    more    dancing  than    blubbering  if  you    was 
Oittbcd.     Keeping  you  out  of  your  grave  is  death  to  many,  but  not 
Though  die  wages  is  in  arrears  that  no  mortal  accountant 
i  ever  add  up.  I  gets  it  out  of  you,  my  lord." 
1  Shamvock  betrayed  no  ill-temper  when  he  greeted  Mr.  Slot, 
y  to  keep  you  waiting,  Stot,  but  you  know  Ihat  punctuality  is 
Mof  my  peculiarities." 

ie  yean  have  elapsed  since  Mr.  Stot  undertook  the  guardianshi]) 
:  Clayton,  Mr.  Stot  has  retired  from  the  detective  pro- 
It  is  not  so  profitable  as  bill  discounting,  and  it  is  a  bar 
f  tociely.  Mr.  Stot  no  longei  resides  on  the  south  of  the 
\,  but  occupies  a  house  in  Russell  Square,  and  is  reputed  to 
M  coonnooiiFf  rich.  He  looks  rich.  Rare  diamonds  gUtWt  \n  \i\^ 
•^Afhrccbuodred  guinea  ring  glitteis  on  his  finger.      \Tkti\v 
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jewelled  key  is  attached  to  his  watch  chain.     Moreover,  tneg 
pomposity  manner  sa^ests  the  possession  of  riches. 

"  Which  means  that  your  lordship  makes  ducks  and  drakes  a 
people's  time,  which  does  not  belong  to  you.     But 
minutes  is  not  worth  fighting  about     I  can  aiford  it" 

"Try  a  smoke,  Stot,"  said  his  lordship,  offering  his  cigar  c 

"  I  don  "I  mind  if  I  do,  but  it  must  be  my  own  brand. 
mine.    I  import  them  myself." 

"  Mine  are  good,  but  I  daresay  yours  are  better.  Not  i 
dgars,  eh.  Slot?" 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  Mr.  Stot,  stiffly, 

"  Oh,  nothing,  Stot.  Only  the  stupid  old  joke  about  half  s 
discounting,  half  cash  and  half  cigars,  or  painted  canras." 

"  I  object  to  jokes  in  business,  Lord  Shamvock,  and  I  ne\ 
the  chandler  sliop  business  you  seem  to  know  all  about." 

"  Talk  about  being  thin  skinned  !  AVhy,  Stot,  you  are  rai 
raw.     When  I  got  your  mandate,  which  set  forth  that  you  n 
me,  I  was  glad  of  it,  as  I  wanted  to  see  you." 

"  Perhaps  you  want  a  loan  ?  " 

"  That's  a  bull's  eye.     Yes.     I  want  a  trifle  for  a  few  months^ 
the  security  would  pass  muster  in  the  City." 

"  Then  take  it  to  the  City.  This  firm  declines  the  business. 
is,  Lord  Shamvock,  I  have  gone  into  City  finance.  The  Wa 
trade  don't  pay." 

"Not  sixty  per  cent.,  Stot?     You  don't  get  that  in  the  C 

"  You  are  out,  my  lord.  At  the  West  End  it  is  sixty  per  cent  on 
paper,  and  I  will  bet  that  it  does  not  net  twelve  per  cent.  Now,  in 
the  City,  if  you  have  the  stuff,  and  you  can  gel  in  the  swim,  you  can 
spend  like  a  prince,  and  also  at  least  double  your  fortune,  anA 
often  treble  it,  once  in  seven  years." 

"  Well,  Stot,  you  may  still  oblige  an  old  friend,  and  charge  wirat 
you  like.  1  pledge  you  my  word  that  you  will  get  principal  and 
interest  in  a  few  months,  and  old  scores  cleared  off." 

"  I  do  not  take  the  word  of  any  man  for  my  good  gold  i 
is  a  rich  man  who  cannot  afford  to  cheat." 

"  You  arc  complimentary  this  morning,  Stot." 

"No,  my  lord,  I  only  speak  the  truth.  Your  gentler 
comes  to  the  money-lender,  and  begs  for  a  loan  as  if  he  t 
begging  for  his  life,  I  tell  him  the  security  is  queer,— that  the  rate 
will  be  heavy.  He  swears  the  money  is  worth  anything  to  ium. 
He  gets  the  coin,  and  spends  it,  and  when  the  time  for  payment 
cotnes  he  rails  against  the  money-lender,  and  if  he  can  pay  goes  to 


I  unlera^J 

n-biH^^^ 
if  heTWwl 
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Chancery  to  wriggle  out  of  his  bargam.    You  may  call  that  honour  ; 
I  don't." 

"Well,  Stot,  it's  a  pretty  lecture.  Did  you  come  here  to  improve 
flay  business  morals  ?" 

*No.  I  can't  improve  what  don't  exist.  I  came  here  about 
BoGver's  bUls." 

^Confound  Boliver  and  his  bills.  My  name  is  to  them;  but  I  can't 
do  more  than  pay  my  own  debts,  and  that  not  for  a  month  or  two." 

"  Lord  Shamvock,  your  name  is  not  worth  much  as  a  rule ;  but 
this  is  an  exception.  It  is  as  good  as  Rothschild's  in  the  case  of 
these  bills.  My  lord,  you  came  to  my  little  place  on  the  other  side  of 
die  water.  It  was  kind  of  a  lord  to  do  that ;  and  when  you  asked 
me  for  a  hundred  pounds  for  a  week  I  gave  it  you ;  and  when  your 
back  was  turned  tore  up  your  I  O  U.  But  Boliver's  bills  will  be 
paid,  and  you  will  help  me  to  get  the  money .^ 

"  You  can't  get  blood  out  of  a  stone." 

**  Boliver  is  not  a  stone,  and  when  you  get  a  rogue  in  the  vice  you 
may  screw  money  out  of  him." 

"Mr.  Stot,  I  really  cannot  permit  you  to  speak  of  my  friend 
Mr.  Boliver  so  disrespectfully." 

"  Antics  won't  do.  Hear  me  out.  Lord  Shamvock.  I  have  over 
^7,000  on  Boliver.  The  bill  for  ^£^500  on  Duncan,  Forbes,  and  Co. 
will  be  due  in  a  fortnight" 

"  Duncan's  is  all  right  That  bill  will  be  paid;  but  as  for  the  rest 
I  am  not  very  sanguine." 

"  Duncan's  bill  was  given  to  me  by  you.  It  bears  your  endorse- 
ment, as  well  as  that  of  Boliver,  the  drawer." 

"  WTiy  do  you  drag  in  my  name  ?  I  was  only  Boliver's  friend.  I 
did  not  share  your  money." 

"Lord  Shamvock,  it's  not  natiure  to  do  something  for  nothing; 
but  that  is  not  my  concern.     Duncan's  bill  is  in  my  safe." 

Lord  Shamvock  was  busy  lighting  a  cigar. 
I  see  your  lordship  understands  me." 
I  tell  you  that  Duncan's  bill  will  be  paid  the  day  it  is  due." 

"  Perhaps  not,  my  lord." 

"  I'll  bet  you  a  hundred  to  one  in  hundreds  that  it  is." 

**  Suppose  it  is  not  presented  ?" 
That  will  be  your  look  out" 

I  don't  think  that  I  shall  present  it  at  the  place  where  it  is  made 
payable." 

Lord  Shamvock  started. 

•!  That  bill  is  a  forgery,  my  lord." 
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"Impossible  !"  gasped  his  lordship. 

"Don't  waste  time,  my  lord;  I  must  be  off  direclly." 

"  If  it  is  a  forgery,  I  am  not  responsible," 

"  You  will  let  Mr.  Boliver  know  that  unless  I  get  a  part — a  good 
part — of  what  he  owes  me,  and  good  security  for  the  rest,  then  on  the 
day  that  Duncan's  bill  is  due  I  shall  go  before  the  magistrate  and  »sk 
for  warrants  for  the  arrest  of  the  parties  whose  names  arc  on  the  back 
of  the  bill." 

Mr.  Stot  rose  from  his  chair,  and  began  pulling  on  his  glove: 

"  How  dare  you  threaten  to  prosecute  jin  innocent  man  ?" 

"I  never  threaten  ;  i  only  tell  you  what  1  shall  do.  As  for  guilt 
or  innocence,  that  is  a  matter  of  evidence.  The  guilt)'  get  oSi  and 
the  innocent  get  convicted,  according  to  the  evidence." 

"  How  can  BoHver  find  the  money  or  security?" 

"  Lei  him  loot  somebody  else,  and  for  security  for  the  balance  I 
will  take  forged  bills,  endorsed  by  you  to  me,  if  he  has  nothing  else 
to  offer,  for  forged  bills  are  good  security.  But  I  won't  be  chiselled, 
my  lord ;  1  will  have  my  money," 

"This  is  not  a  grateful  return  for  my  friendship,  Stot." 

"  Wliy,  my  lord,  is  there  no  gratitude  in  the  world  ?  Because 
there  is  no  cause  for  gratitude,  and  you  can't  have  a  consequence 
without  a  cause.  Why  have  you  been  civil  to  James  Stot?  Because 
you  wanted  something  from  me.  Why  did  I  give  you  that  hundred 
pounds  ?  Because  it  paid  me,  and  pleased  Mrs.  Stot  to  have  a  title 
to  visit  us  over  the  water."  ^^ 

"  I  will  see  Boliver  to-day."  ^^| 

"  Do  so.     A  fortnight  soon  slips  away."  ^^| 

"  When  will  you  call  on  me  ?  "  ^^H 

"Not  till  the  affair  is  settled.  It's  your  business  to  call  on  mc. 
Good  morning,  my  lord." 

When  lef^  alone  Lord  Shamvock  paced  the  room  with  unusuaJ 
quickness. 

"  This  might  be  a  crusher.  And  this  horrible  fin  for  a  girl,  a 
puling  girl  who  dehes  me,  and  who  is  not  worth  the  ash  of  a 
cigar  \  I  am  glad  he  did  not  go  to  Boliver,  That  might  not  have 
mended  matters,  but  made  them  worse ;  for  Stot  would  be  a  devil 
if  he  became  revengeful.  It's  a  fix,  but  I  must  get  out  of  it.  Curse 
the  girl,  and  curse  Stot," 

Lord  Shamvock  took  a  liqueur  glass  of  brandy,  and  then  went  to  his 
club  to  breakfast 

So,  my  lord,"  said  Lawker ;  "  so,  my  lord  bully,  you  are  in  for  it, 

id  the  pot  is  boiling  hot.    If  you  don't  settle  with  Mr.  Stot  you 
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L-  lagged,  and  I  shall  lose  a  trifle.    If  you  do  settle  with  MrJ 
t,  you  irill  leam  that  doors  have  keyholes  and  that  I  have  ear 
jSjou  will  have,to  settle  with  Lawker." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

ROSE  DULMAINE, 

RovAL  LroN  THtATRE.    Unprecedented  success  I  The  greatest  hi 
Tif  Hie  agcl    The  gorgeous  and  screaming  new  and  original  burlesqi 

a,  entitled  "  The  Siege  of  Paris ;  or.  Love  under  Fire.' 

dincn.    Miss  Rose  Dulmaine  has  a  quintuple  encore  in  the  sonj 

"Cupid  scales  the  Walls."      Overflowing   houses.      The  free   Itsf 

rel]' suspended.    Places  may  be  booked  three  months  in  advance. 

ftTbcLion  is  one  of  the  smallest,  prettiest,  and  most  prosperous 

>  in  London.      It  is  not  in  favour  with  the  critics.     The 

I  xociy  b  excellent,  the  upholstery  is  expensive,  and  the  dresses  arc 

cnnngant ;  but  the  critics  are  not  very  kind  to  the  acting,  am 
I  dcDDuace  the  pieces  as  poor  adaptations  from  the  French.  The 
3  may  be  right,  yet  the  theatre  is  thronged  with  audiences,  who 
h  loudly  and  applaud  boisterously.  "The  Siege  of  Paris"  is  a 
d  triumph  from  the  managerial  point  of  view.  Mr.  Blewlite, 
■  kisee,  is  turning  in  money  so  fast  that  he  has  taken  a  charming 
Fulham,  has  a  brougham  and  pair,  and  open  house 
h  unlimited  champagne  every  Sunday.  He  has  presented  the 
It  of  the  burlesque  with  a  hundred  pounds.  He  has  doubled 
■BI117  of  Miss  Rose  Dulmaine.  After  the  performance  he  goes 
le  .Ubion  and  jeers  at  the  critics.  "  They  said  the  'Siege'  would 
Sdo,  2iid  wrote  it  down  as  hard  as  they  could.  The  house  was 
diKk  liiU  of  money  to-night,  and  every  stall  and  box  booked  for  a 
fcltoighL  The  critics  are  fools." 
The  cribcs  are  too  used  to  abuse  to  be  annoyed  by  the  crowing  of 
'li  Blewlite.  One  of  these  gendemen  replied,  "We  never  said  that 
-»  bodies  and  short  skirts,  gymnastics  in  flesh-coloured  tights,  and 
".!shly  spiced  music-hall  songs  would  not  pay.  We  only  said  that 
■^ura  a  dramatic  point  of  view  your  burlesque  is  bosh." 
The  curtain  had  just  risen  on  the  p!a>'ing-in  two  act  comedy  wJicn 
rdShxmvocIc  entered  the  suge  door.  His  lordship  was  very  mu  * 
Inp,  and  was  smoking  a  cigar. 
f  Has  Miss  Dulmaine  arrived?" 
K  door-keeper,  who  was  taking  light  refreshment  in  tlie  form 
i,  cheese;  sprmg  onions,  and  porter,  replied  that  Miss  Du\tn» 
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"  I  want  to  see  her,  Dick." 

'^  There's  a  tidy  few  in  the  same  predicament,  but  it's  no  go  hem 
And  if  Mr.  BlewHte  came  by  and  smelt  that  cigar  there  would  be  a 
tidy  row." 

"  Blewlite  has  grown  fastidious.  Here,  throw  the  cigar  behind  the 
fire.     But,  Dick,  I  must  see  the  Rose." 

"  Very  sorry,  my  lord,  but  it  can't  be  done.  Strict  orders  that  no 
one  is  to  see  her,  not  if  it  was  her  own  father,  and  she  is  not  to  be 
bothered  with  messages." 

Lord  Shamvock  put  half-a-sovereign  into  Dick's  soiled  hand. 

'^  I  think  you  will  oblige  me,  Dick.  Tell  Miss  Dulmaine  I  am 
here." 

Dick  Feckles  is  not  a  pleasant  specimen  .of  humanity.  His  &ce  is 
thin,  blotchy,  and  scarred.  His  eyes  are  sunken,  and  he  has  two 
red  marks  in  lieu  of  eyebrows.  His  manner  is  cringing  and 
shrinking. 

Dick  looked  at  the  half-sovereign  and  then  at  Lord  Shamrodc's 
waistcoat. 

"  None  of  your  nonsense,  Dick.    Do  as  I  tell  you." 

"  Go  outside.     I'll  go  to  her  and  risk  it." 

"  Very  well,  Dick ;  but  be  as  sharp  as  you  can,  and  don't  keep  me 
prowling  about  like  a  peeler  in  mufti." 

Lord  Shamvock  was  waiting  nearly  half  an  hour,  but  the  time  did 
not  seem  very  long.  His  lordship  was  thinking  not  only  of  Rose 
Dulmaine  but  also  of  the  Stot  afifair.  His  reflections  were  accom- 
panied by  profane  ejaculations. 

"  Curse  her.  A  pretty  devil's  ambush  she  has  led  me  into.  It's 
the  first  time  in  my  life  I  have  been  worried  by  a  woman.  Worried 
and  fooled,  for  though  I  have  spent  three  hundred  pounds  in  presents 
I  don't  know  whether  the  bait  takes,  for  she  does  not  even  wear  my 
presents,  and  treats  me  as  if  she  were  a  coronetted  Diana.  I  hate 
her,  but  I  won't  be  beaten  whatever  it  costs." 

His  lordship's  reflections  were  interrupted  by  the  voice  of  Dick 
Feckles. 

"  Step  in  (juick,  she  is  waiting." 

Rose  Dulmaine  stood  in  the  dingy  passage.  She  is  a  tall,  finely 
moulded  girl.  Her  eyes  are  lustrous  but  not  expressive,  and  her 
features,  though  regular,  are  not  handsome.  She  is  good  looking,  but 
not  beautiful,  though  men  call  her  so,  and  her  photographs  sell  largely. 

*'This  is  kind  of  you,  Rose." 

"  But  it  is  not  kind  of  you.  Blewlite  objects  to  interviews  at  the 
theatre,  and  I  don't  want  to  offend  him." 
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'^  My  dear  girl,  I  would  lather  see  yoii  elsewhere.  Let  me  see  you 
liome  after  the  burlesque." 

"  I  have  told  you  before  that  you  cannot  do  sa" 

"Where,  then,  will  you  meet  me  for  a  little  chat?  If  you  are  so 
cruel  to  one  who  is  devoted  to  you  I  shall  do  something  desperate." 

Lord  Shamvock  held  her  hand  and  tried  to  raise  it  to  his  lips.  She 
repulsed  him  angrily. 

'^Upon  my  word  yoa  are  a  cool,  a  freezing  dame.  You  were 
good  enough  to  accept  my  poor  ofiferings,  and  now  you  treat  me  as  a 
stranger.    It  won't  do,  Rose." 

"  Won't  do !  I  did  not  ask  for  your  presents,  and  I  did  not  sell 
myself  body  and  soul,  for  a  few  paltry  trinkets." 

"  Paltry  trinkets  !    Their  cost  was  not  paltry." 

"  Your  lordship  did  not  send  me  the  bills.  But  I  must  leave  you. 
I  shall  be  called  in  a  few  minutes." 

"  Will  you  meet  me  to-morrow  ?  " 

"Where?" 

"  Say  Kensington  Gardens,  in  the  broad  walk  near  the  palace,  at 
three  o'clock." 

"  Perhaps." 

"  You  wiU  be  there  ?  " 

"  Yes.     If  I  can." 

"  If  you  knew  my  devotion,  Rose,  you  would  not  disappoint  me." 

"  Good-night." 

"  Good-night,  my  darling,"  and  Lord  Shamvock  stooped  and  kissed 
her  hand. 

"  Dick,  I  want  to  see  you.  Call  at  my  chambers  on  Monday 
night     Ten,  sharp." 

"  Yes,  my  lord,"  said  Dick,  looking  at  his  clothes. 

"  There  will  not  be  a  party,  Dick,  and  you  need  not  put  on 
evening  dress." 

"  I  must  keep  to  my  rags,"  muttered  Dick,  as  his  lordship  went 
out 

After  the  burlesque  Rose  Dulmaine  was  escorted  to  a  cab  by 
Blewlite,  and  driven  to  her  home  in  King's  Road,  Chelsea.  Her  home 
is  an  indifferently  furnished  first  floor.  There  are  two  candles  on 
the  table,  and  one  of  them  biunt  into  the  socket  A  man  who  was 
stretched  on  the  sofa  roused  at  her  entrance. 

"  You  are  precious  late  to-night.    You  are  always  late." 

"  I  left  the  theatre  as  soon  as  I  had  dressed." 

"  Come  home  in  your  paint  You  won't  look  much  the  worse 
for  it"  . 
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"  You  are  always  quarrelling.    I  am  worn  out.    I  wish  I  was  dead" 

"  I  don'i.  It  would  be  a  pretty  sell  if  you  were  to  die  just  as  you 
are  wortli  double  your  weight  in  gold." 

"  You  care  no  more  for  me  than  for  a  dog." 

"  I  dare  say  we  can  cry  evens.  If  I  hadn't  a  lease  of  you  for  life 
you  would  leave  me  to-morrow  now  that  you  arc  getting  on  and  caa 
do  without  me." 

"  Oh,  Frank  !  you  know  that  I  love  you,  and  that  all  I  do  is 
for  your  sake." 

"  Bah  !  Keep  sentiment  for  the  boards.  It  don't  pay  in  private. 
pid  you  see  that  scoundrel  Shamvock  ? " 

■'  Yes." 

"  Did  you  ask  him  for  the  money  ?  " 

"  No,  Frank.     I  could  not." 

"  Could  not !     If  he  were  a  young  man  you  would  be  more  willing 
0  serve  me.     Shamvock  is  a  hateful  old  scoundrel,  and  you  will 
squeeze  him  though  I  have  to  play  hide  and  seek  for  a  paltry 
three  hundred  pounds." 

"  He  wants  me  to  meet  hir 

"  Do  so.  Agree  to  any  other  appointment  he  proposes,  on  con- 
dition that  he  sends  you  a  round  sum.  You  shall  not  keep  the  other 
appointment,  Rose,  and  we  shall  go  on  smoothly." 

Frank  got  up  from  the  sofa,  and  helped  himself  to  whisky  and 
water.  He  is  verging  on  middle  age.  In  his  youth  he  might  have 
been  handsome,  but  his  face  is  bloated,  and  the  expression  evil 
desperate, 

"  How  the  old  brute  would  start  if  he  were  told  that  you 
wife  of  his  dear  friend  Frank  Boliver," 

"  I  wish  he  and  all  the  world  knew  it." 

"  Much  obliged  to  you,  Rose,  but  I  would  rather  not.     A 
relation  might  alter  his  will,  and  that  would  be  awkward." 

"And  when  your  relative  is  dead,  dear  Frank,  wc  shall  be  so 
happy," 

"  He  won't  die  yet  awhile.  Rich  men  with  poor  relations  have  s 
knack  of  living  long  after  they  are  wanted."  ^H 

"  If  you  loved  me,  Frank,  as  you  did,  I  could  bear  any  trouUt^H 

"  Perhaps  I  do  love  you,  Rose,  for  I  hate  that  scoundrel  Shasm^J 
on  your  account  as  well  as  my  own,"  ^H 

"  Must  I  meet  him  ? "  ^H 

"  You  must     Though  Shamvock  is  a  pauper,  he  will  fin^l^H 

money  that  I  want,  and  then  if  the  old  fool  bothers  you,  it^^| 

^be  the  Rorse  for  him."  ^^| 
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Rose  was  standing  by  the  table. 

"  Why  can't  you  sit  down?  I  suppose  you  don't  want  to  go  to 
bed  the  moment  you  come  in  ?  Half  an  hour  is  not  too  much  tim^ 
to  devote  to  me.     But  be  off,  if  you  like." 

**  Frank,  how  can  you  speak  to  me  as  if  I  had  ever  been  unkind  to 
you  ?  I  like  to  sit  with  you,  and  oh !  I  wish  you  would  be  happy." 

"  Fill  a  pipe  for  me,  and  another  taste  of  liquor.  You  are  a  mighty 
fine  lady  at  the  theatre.  Rose,  with  lords  and  swells  begging  to  l^e 
your  humble  flunkeys,  but  here  you  are  ray  servant,  and  you  must 
obey  me." 

The  gentleness  of  Rose  appeared  to  provoke  him.  He  gnashed 
his  teeth,  and  muttered.  When  Rose  brought  him  the  pipe  he 
doubled  his  fist,  and  raised  his  arm  to  strike  her. 

"  Frank  ! " 

His  arm  dropped,  and  he  sat  on  a  chair. 

"  Don't  be  afraid,  Rose.  It  is  over.  I  am  ill,  very  ill.  It  seems 
as  if  I  had  a  double  mind.  I  have  dreadful  thoughts,  and  I  know 
tliat  they  are  wrong,  but  I  can't  stop  them." 

Rose  kissed  him,  and  sat  upon  his  knee. 

**  There,  that  will  do.  We  might  jog  on  together  in  peace  if  I  had 
a  little  quiet" 

"  Oh,  if  you  only  loved  me,  Frank  !  " 

"  I  hate  sentiment.  I  am  married  to  you,  and  there  is  the  end  of 
it.     If  I  were  free  I  might  have  got  out  of  my  trouble." 

Rose  got  up. 

"  Have  I  brought  trouble  on  you  ?  " 

"  I  was  in  trouble  before  I  knew  you,  and  through  that  villain 
Shamvock.  Money  would  get  me  out  of  the  inHf  and  if  I  were  not 
married  to  you  I  could  marry  a  decent  fortune." 

"  I  will  not  hinder  you.  I  will  leave  you,  Frank,  and  you  shall 
never  see  me  again." 

"  No  you  won't  I  am  not  going  to  prison  for  bigamy,  and  you  are 
not  going  to  cut  just  when  you  are  making  money.  None  of  your 
tricks,  Rose." 

There  was  a  long  silence. 

"  Is  it  much  money  that  you  want  ?  " 

"  A  hatfiil ;  but  five  hundred  will  do  for  the  present." 

"  If  you  did  not  get  the  money  ?  " 

''  It  would  be  worse  than  beggary  for  me.    But  I  must  get  the 

money.    Shamvock  is  the  cause  of  my  fix,  and  Sham^ 

Meet  him,  and  do  as  I  tell  you." 

^^  I  will  do  anything  that  you  bid 
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"  So  much  the  belter  for  us  both,  for  I  swear  I  n 
and  you  shaji'l  be  jolly  whilst  I  am  in  prison." 

"  In  prison  ! " 

"  Didn't  I  idll  you  it  would  be  woree  than  beggary  if  I^ 
the  money  ?  Before  that  happened  I  should  put  a  stopper  on  your 
enjoyment.  But  do  as  1  tell  you,  and  there  will  be  an  end  to  out 
trouble.  Come,  I  don't  want  to  sit  up  all  night  mooning  o^-er  an 
empty  whisky  bottle.     It's  time  we  were  in  bed." 

If  the  admirers  of  Rose  Dulmaine  could  have  seen  her  pale,  sad 
face  as  she  followed  her  husband  out  of  the  room,  they  would  not 
have  believed  that  the  brilliant  actress  and  the  unhappy  wife  were 
one.  The  friends  of  Frank  Boliver  would  hardly  have  recognised 
him  if  they  had  seen  him,  not  only  cast  down  by  trouble  1 
brutalised  by  drink. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


NATIONAL   BACKBONE. 


lES  of  *»■    I 


"  The  English  are  a  nation  of  shopkeepers."  (juoth  Napole 
I-'irst.     Perhaps  these  are  not  the  exact  words,  for  the  sayings  of  tf* 
masters  of  legions  are  not  always  correctly  reported,  but  the  great 
captain,  in  some  form  of  words,  sneered  at  the  English  retail  tr^er. 
Tr^algar  and  Waterloo  are  a  biting  reply  to  the  sneer. 

I  A  nation  of  shopkeepers  !  Yes ;  and  on  the  seas  sovereign,  ill 
Asia  the  supreme  Ruler,  the  mighty  mother  of  mighty  nations,  in 
America  and  in  Australia  the  dominant  race,  colonies  and  possessions 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  in  commerce  foremost,  in  arms  uncoD- 
■luered,  in  science  and  in  literature  unrivalled,  and  the  freest  people 
on  earth. 

I  There  are  politicians  who  rant  against  the  shopkeeping  class.  Do 
these  windbags  ever  read  history  or  the  newspapers  ?  Do  they  find 
that  nations  without  a  shopkeeping  class,  that  is,  without  a  class  of 
middlemen — who  are  to  the  producer  and  the  consumer  what  the  trunk 
of  the  tree  is  to  the  roots  and  the  fruit-bearing  branches — are  prosperous 
and  enduringly  great  ?     The  order,  contentment,  and  vigour  of  the 

[   English  nation  would  be  impossible  without  the  shopkeeper.    Thcaris- 

'  tocracy,  titled  and  untitled,  would  become  enfeebled  and  decay  were  it 
not  for  a  constant  supply  of  new  blood.  And  how  is  that  supply  of  new 
blood  obtained  ?  The  shop  is  the  viaducL  The  labourer  or  his  son 
begins  shopkeeping  on  the  scoallest  scale,  witli  a  slock  that  miglit  Jl 

^bought  for  a  month's  wages.     In  the  next  generatioo-  the  h 
I  grown,  and  the  tradesman  has  stock  and  capital,  and  I 
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property.  Forthwith  he  becomes  a  public  man.  He  is  summoned 
on  juries,  he  is  a  member  of  the  Vestry,  he  is  a  Poor  Law  Guardian, 
a  churchwarden,  a  Common  Councillor,  and  if  he  increases  in  riches, 
or  has  the  gift  of  gabbing,  he  will  attain  to  the  dignity  of  mayor.  It 
is  a  happy  incident  of  our  political  and  social  system  that  the  moment 
a  man  rises  above  the  rank  of  labourer  he  is  schooled  in  the  elen^ents 
of  public  life.  Real  public  life.  Not  talk,  but  administration.  Not 
politics,  but  statesmanship.  In  every  large  town  parish  in  England 
there  are  more  real  statesmen  than  are  to  be  found  in  Paris  and 
Madrid  put  together.  The  successful  trader  sends  his  son  to  a 
public  school,  whereat  the  son  of  a  tripe  dealer  is  better  than  the  son 
of  a  duke  if  he  has  a  better  intellect ;  although  intellect,  like  titular 
nobility,  is  a  mere  accident  of  birth.  It  is  a  wonder  that  some  of 
our  levelling  reformers  have  not  rebelled  against  Providence  and 
proposed  a  law  to  abolish  such  an  accident  of  birth  as  superior 
intellect !  In  thirty  or  forty  years  the  shopkeeper's  son  is  a  bishop  or 
a  law  lord,  and  there  is  another  name  inscribed  on  the  roll  of  the 
peerage.  The  second  son  has  stuck  to  the  business  and"  become 
immensely  rich.  He  goes  into  Parliament,  and  marries  his  daughters 
to  poor  but  illustrious  titles,  and  so  revivifies  old  stock  with  new 
blood.  Do  away  with  shopkeeping,  and  there  would  be  an  impassable 
gulf  between  the  root  and  the  top  of  the  tree.  The  top  of  the  tree 
would  droop  and  die,  and  the  root  would  rot  in  the  ground. 

We  talk  about  our  wonderful  Press.  The  English  newspapers 
are  indeed  the  marvels  of  the  age.  Full,  fresh,  and  exact  informa- 
tion, and  the  finest  talent  in  the  land  contributing  essays  that 
would  be  nine  day  wonders  only  they  are  so  numerous.  Now,  Mr. 
Windbag,  take  up  any  leading  newspaper.  Do  you  know  why  that 
newspaper  can  give  you  so  much  news,  latest  intelligence,  and  first- 
rate  literature  for  the  price  ?  Do  you  know  why  so  much  can  be  done 
for  the  money,  and  without  any  subsidy  from  any  party  ?  Do  you 
know  why  the  Press  of  England  is  not  only  tlie  most  costly  and  the 
best,  but  also  the  most  fi'ee  and  independent  ?  It  is  the  revenue 
derived  from  the  shopkeepers'  establishments  that  makes  the  English 
newspaper  the  best  newspaper  in  the  world,  and  thoroughly  indcr 
pendent.  Abolish  the  shopkeeping  class,  and  the  English  newspaper 
would  no  longer  be  the  wonder  and  envy  of  the  nations  \  and, 
without  the  English  Press,  what  would  become  of  England  ? 

Yet  Lord  Shamvock,  landless,  moneyless,  roue^  gambler,  and  par- 
Hc^s  critninis^  if  not  actually  «  fnrowT.  shuddered  at  the  prospect  of 
most  unholy  bat  lawfif^  '*  '*<^. 

Speaking  ftshioi^  '  ^-^^^wri. 
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I  sever  a  grandflither ;  but,  to  tell  the  vulgar  truth,  he  had  a  '^tbeMQH 
I   was  a  jobbing  carpenter  in  a  small  Eastern  Counties  lown — that  U 
I  to  say,  an  overgrown  village. 

The  jobbing  caqjenter  and  his  wife,  being  thrifty  folk  and  ambiljoiu, 
apprenticed  their  son  and  heir,  an  only  child,  to  the  village  grocery 
store,  which  v,'as  the  post  office,  and  sold  everything.  Thomas 
Hawes,  who  had  attended  the  best  day  school  in  the  lown,  was  a 
smart  lad  and  well  educated,  from  the  getting  on  point  of  view. 
To  make  money,  and  to  be  a  modern  King  of  Men,  reading, 
writing,  and  a  little  arithmetic  are  the  only  needful  ment^U  sccOB- 
plishraents.  When  Tom  was  out  of  his  lime,  the  village  staK 
offered  him  a  good  salary,  with  a  distant  prosjiectivc  |)artiietship,  and, 
to  the  amazement  and  dismay  of  the  village  store,  the  c^cr  WB 
declined.  Tom  had  entered  into  an  arrangement  to  travel  for  k 
London  house.  He  became  one  of  the  best  travellers  on  the  road| 
like  Hogarth's  industrious  apprentice,  he  married  his  employer's 
daughter,  and  when  the  father-in-law  died,  Mr.  Thomas  Hawes  be- 
came head  of  a  thriving  business. 

"  It's  all  jQ2,Q<3o  a  year,  Jane,"  said  Tom  to  his  wife,  "  and,  taking 
care  as  we  do,  we  may  have  ^40,000  by  the  time  we  are  sixty ; 
and  that  is  what  I  call  worth  living  for." 

Mr.  Hawes  was  rather  annoyed  that  Selina,  a  girl,  was  his  only  child. 

"  However,  what  was  not  to  be  is  not,  and  ihcre  is  the  end  of  it 
I  suppose  only  children  run  in  families.  The  worst  of  an  only  child 
i'i  that,  if  anything  happens  to  it,  there  is  not  another  to  fall  back 
upon,  and  your  property  goes  away  from  your  flesh  and  your  blood 
end  your  name.  If  anything  happens  to  Selina,  1  will  sink  my 
whole  pr0|)erly  in  a  life  annuity.  No  relations  shall  get  vrarm 
because  I  am  cold." 

So  Mr,  Hawes  waxed  richer  and  richer,  though  he  was  not  nearly 
so  rich  as  the  gossips  reported,  It  is  wonderful  how  the  world  IS 
given  to  exaggerate  the  riches  of  rich  men.  Slill,  Mr.  Hawes  bad 
jnled  up  many  thousands,  and  his  business  did  not  lall  off.  He 
took  a  house  in  Montague  Place,  and  gave  parties.  He  wanted 
Selina  to  marry.  Selina  was  not  loth  to  gratify  the  paternal  wish  ; 
but  marriage  is  a  contract,  and  there  must  be  two  parties  ttierclo. 
A  dainsel  with  a  reputed  ;^ioo,aoo  contingent  on  the  death  of  her 
papa  is  never  without  wooers,  but  the  views  of  Mr.  Hawes  were  veiy 
grand  indeed. 

"Our  Miss  don't  marry  a  Mr.,  and  that's  settled,  Jai 
what  I  can  give  her  in  settlement  and  by  expectations  i: 
I  top  title,  and  I'll  have  value  for  my  money. ' 
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Selina  was  thin,  over  thirty,  and  looked,  in  spite  of  art,  all  her  age. 
But  who  cares  for  the  quality  of  the  purse,  or  the  ornamentation,  if 
it  is  stuffed  with  a  fortune  in  bank  notes  ?  No  doubt  there  were 
noblemen  with  high,  mighty,  and  ancient  titles,  who  would  have 
gladly  closed  with  the  bargain,  but  the  existence  of  the  matrimonial 
nugget  was  not  known  to  the  great  world  Mr.  Hawes  could  not 
advertise  his  daughter.  It  is  a  breach  of  social  etiquette  for  a  lawyer 
to  advertise  for  clients,  a  physician  for  patients,  or  a  lady  for  a  hus- 
band. Mr.  Hawes  and  his  wife  were  disappointed,  and  began  to 
contemplate  the  bestowal  of  their  daughter  on  a  baronet  whose 
grandfather  had  done  something  before  the  Prince  Regent  and  who 
had  left  his  descendants  nothing  to  support  the  dignity  of  the  heredi- 
tary Sirship.  At  this  juncture  Lord  Shamvock  appeared  upon  tlie 
scene,  and  after  a  short  negotiation  he  and  Selina  were  affianced.  In 
fact,  the  business  had  been  concluded  the  day  before  the  unpleasant 
interview  with  Mr.  Stot. 

Lord  Shamvock  dined  in  Montague  Place  m  familie,  and  after 
the  retirement  of  the  hostess  and  daughter,  his  lordship  had  a  little 
chat  over  the  wine  with  his  future  father-in-law. 

"  I  am  willing  to  sign,  seal,  and  deliver  before  the  three  months, 
if  you  like,  my  lord,  and  the  sooner  the  business  is  finished  off  the 
better.  My  lawyers  could  get  the  settlements  ready  in  a  week.  It 
is  very  simple.  Everything  settled  on  Miss,  with  a  life  interest  to  you 
if  she  dies,  which  is  not  likely.  We  are  a  tough  breed,  my  lord,  and 
Selina  is  like  enough  to  have  a  second  spec,  in  the  shape  of  a 
duke." 

"  I  don't  object  to  the  terms,  Mr.  Hawes,  but  I  think  it  would  be 
fair  to  put  a  trifle,  say  two  or  three  thousand  pounds,  in  my  hands.  I 
do  not  profess  to  be  rich,  and  the  trifle  would  be  useful." 

"  Very  sorry,  my  lord,  but  it  can't  be  done,  and  I  would  make  the 
same  answer  to  the  son  of  a  king.  It  has  been  my  rule  in  life 
never  to  give.  Nobody  is  the  better  for  getting  something  for 
nothing,  and  I  won't  waste  my  property.  Of  course  Miss  won't  leave 
home  without  a  purse,  and  I  shall  put  five  hundred  pounds  into  it. 
That  you  can  grab,  for  according  to  the  law  what  is  not  in  trust  is  the 
husband's.     The  jewels  will  be  settled. '* 

"  I  wish,  my  dear  sir,  that  I  had  acted  upon  your  golden  rule  of 
never  to  give,  but  it  is  no  use  lamenting  I  was  not  wise  yesterday." 

"  If  I  made  the  laws,  giving  should  be  a  penal  servitude  crime. 
What  becomes  of  all  the  fine  property  le^  "  -^ '    It  isn't  made 

the  most  of^  and,  what  is  more,  is  div 
The  one  half  goes  to  pay  the  tni^ 
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and  the  other  half  is  given  to  people  who  could  do  without  it  It  is 
the  same  with  hospitals  and  unions.  Charity  makes  people  idle 
and  spendthrifts.  Only  let  it  be  known  that  there  is  no  help  for 
anybody,  and  there  would  be  precious  little  idleness  and  waste." 

'^  Mr.  Hawes,  you  ought  to  be  in  Parliament  We  want  men  who 
are  practical  philosophers.  But  to  business  for  a  moment  The  &ct 
is  I  have  two  or  three  things  to  clear  up.  A  few  hundreds  will  da  It 
will  facilitate  matters  if  you  lend  me  ^i,ooo  on  good  security  for 
about  two  months." 

Mr.  Hawes  critically  examined  a  glass  of  port,  sipped  it,  put  the 
glass  on  the  table,  and  tapped  his  nose  gently  with  his  left  hand  fore- 
finger. 

"  We  met  at  Stot's,  my  lord.  Is  it  Stot  you  have  to  clear  up 
with  ?  I  should  not  care  about  Miss  being  married  to  one  of  Sto^s 
lot.  The  principal  would  be  safe,  but  every  farthing  of  interest  would 
be  taken  from  her." 

Lord  Shamvock  laughed. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Hawes,  don't  be  alarmed.  The  boot  is  on  the  other 
leg." 

"  Come,  that  won't  do.     You  have  not  lent  money  to  Jem  Stot  ?  " 

"  Not  exactly,  yet  Stot  owes  me  money.  I  borrowed  of  him  and 
paid  him  over  and  over  again.  When  I  found  out  the  wholesale 
plundering,  I  was  down  on  Stot,  and  he  admitted  owing  me  over 
twelve  hundred  pounds." 

"Did  he  pay  you?" 

**  No,  I  gave  him  three  months." 

"  Did  you  take  a  bill  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Stot  is  good  for  ^\.y  times  the  amount  I'll  cash  the  bill  for  you 
at  the  Bank  rate,  so  there  will  be  no  favour  on  either  side." 

"  I  pledged  my  honour  the  bill  should  not  go  out  of  my  posses- 


sion." 


"  I  shan't  part  with  it  You  can  have  it  back  any  day  you  like, 
by  paying  the  money." 

**  Well,  Mr.  Hawes,  I  will  see.  If  I  find  I  want  the  money,  I 
will  let  you  have  Stot's  bill.  By  the  way,  this  affair  is,  of  course, 
confidential." 

**  Strictly  so.  If  you  want  the  coin,  you  can  have  a  cheque  for 
Stot's  bill  whenever  you  like.     Shall  we  join  the  ladies,  my  lord  ?" 

In  a  by  no  means  pleasant  humour  Lord  Shamvock  took  coffee 
with  his  bride  elect 
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CHAPTER  X. 

A  LITTLE   MYSTERY. 

When  Lord  Shamvock  turned  his  back  on  Montague  Place  he 
muttered  several  profane  remarks  about  the  Haweses.  He  cursed 
the  meanness  of  Mr.  Hawes,  and  he  did  not  bless  Selina,  or  her 
mamma. 

*'  It's  Rose  who  distracts  me.  Let  me  have  done  with  her,  and 
I  shall  put  up  with  the  grocery  Miss  like  a  lamb." 

He  stopped  to  light  a  cigar,  and  laughed  as  he  thought  of  the 
invention  about  Stot  He  was  serious  as  the  thought  entered  his 
mind  that  he  might  make  it  a  practical  joke  and  get  the  money. 
The  blood  rushed  to  his  face,  and  he  staggered. 

"  Not  such  a  fool  as  that  for  all  the  Roses  in  creation.*' 

He  hailed  a  cab,  and  drove  to  his  chambers.  He  had  the  latch- 
key in  the  door  when  he  was  accosted  by  a  shambling  figure : 

"  Beg  your  pardon." 

"  Well,  Feckles,  what  is  it?    A  message  ?" 

"  A  letter,  my  lord." 

"  Come  up,  Dick." 

They  were  followed  into  the  room  by  the  vigilant  Lawker. 

"  Spirits  and  water,  and  then  you  can  go  to  bed,  Lawker.  Call 
me  at  nine.  I  mean  nine,  Lawker.  I  have  some  business  to  look 
after." 

When  Lawker  had  put  the  spirits  on  the  table  and  disappeared,  his 
noble  master  opened  and  read  the  letter  that  Dick  had  given  him 
coming  upstairs. 

"  You  have  not  kept  your  promise.  You  profess  to  love  me,  and 
yet  refuse  the  small  favour  I  ask.  You  know  why  I  ask  it.  If  you 
let  me  have  the  five  hundred  pounds  to-m6rrow  night  I  can  leave  next 
day.  If  not,  I  will  see  you  no  more.  I  can  get  what  I  require  with- 
out your  aid." 

Such  were  the  contents  of  the  unaddressed  and  unsigned  letter. 
"  Help  yourself,  Dick  \  don't  spare  the  spirit" 
Dick  shuffled  to  the  table,  and  with  a  shaking  hand  mixed  some 
spirits  and  water,  and  sat  down  after  a  deep  drink. 
"  Dick,  do  you  know  what  the  Rose  wants  ?  " 
"  Diamonds  ?  " 
"  Guess  again." 
*•  Settlement  ?** 
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"  Wrong,  Dick.  This  is  rather  an  exceptional  case.  She  wants 
live  hundred  pounds  in  cash,  and  if  I  don't  find  the  stuff  she  won't 
be  my  Rose." 

Dick  emptied  his  glass. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  old  Dulmaine  ?  " 

A  nod. 

"  Fill  up,  Dick.     What  sort  of  man  is  the  father  ?" 

"  Queer,  and  always  in  for  it,"  replied  Dick,  pointing  to  the 
bottles. 

"  An  old  scoundrel.  Rose  pretends  the  five  hundred  pounds  is  to 
get  her  father  out  of  a  mess.  It  is  the  price  the  scoundrel  sets  upon 
his  daughter." 

Dick  took  another  drink. 

"  The  Rose  says  she  can  get  it  without  me.  \Vliat  do  you  think, 
Dick  ?  " 

"  Shoals  of  them." 

"  Curse  the  fools,  curse  her,  and  curse  my  most  infernal  folly." 

Lord  Shamvock  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  smoking  his  cigar, 
pausing  once  or  twice  at  the  table  to  sip  his  brandy  and  water. 

"  Curse  her,"  he  muttered. 

He  sat  down  opposite  to  Dick. 

"  Can  you  write  ?  " 

The  abrupt  query  startled  Dick,  and  it  was  repeated  before  he 
answered,  in  the  afiirmative. 

"  A  good  commercial  fist  ?  " 

Dick  jerked  his  head  down  and  up. 

"  I'll  try  you.  Copy  that,  and  in  the  same  handwriting,  as  near  as 
you  can." 

Dick  shufiled  to  the  writing  table,  and  began  copying  a  note  that 
Lord  Shamvock  placed  before  him. 

"  Capital.    True  as  a  photograph.     Here,  just  try  the  signature." 

His  lordship  turned  over  the  note,  and  again  placed  it  before 
Dick,  who  looked  at  the  signature,  and  started  as  if  he  had  been 
stung. 

"WTiat's  the  matter?  Do  you  know  Jem  Stot?  I  suppose  your 
little  affair  was  short  of  murder,  and  Stot  is  out  of  the  detective 
line." 

But  Dick  was  not  composed. 

"  Dick  Feckles,  no  nonsense  with  me.  I  always  knew  that  you  were 
a  marked  man.  I  shall  not  tell  Stot  to  look  after  a  person  with  shaved 
eyebrows  and  a  scarred  face  who  calls  himself  Dick  Feckles.  You 
sen  e  me  and  I  will  pay  you  for  your  work.    But  you  must  serve  me, 
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or  your  eyebrow- shaving  and  your  scarring  will  not  serve  you.     Do 
you  hear  ?  " 

Dick  muttered  that  he  had  been  unfortunate,  and  that  he  would 
do  any  work  if  he  was  not  named  to  Jem  Stot. 

"That's  a  bargain,  Dick;  you  are  good  at  wriAig.  Was  the 
imitation  of  writing  your  foible  ?" 

Dick  jerked  his  head  do\vn  and  up. 

"  There  must  be  plenty  of  forgery  going  on.     It's  so  easy,  and,  I 
suppose,  not  one  in  ten  thousand  found  out      Dick,  be  here  in* 
the  morning  at  ten,  sharp.     No,  say  eleven,  sharp.     Do  you  hear  ?*' 

"  Yes,  my  lord." 

"  You  will  not  be  such  a  fool  as  to  fail  Here's  your  cab  fare  and 
a  drink." 

His  lordship  put  half-a-sovereign  on  the  table.  Dick  took,  it  up, 
put  it  in  his  pocket,  cast  a  hungry  look  at  the  spirit  bottle,  and 
departed. 

Next  day  Mr.  Hawes  discounted  a  promissory  note  for  ;^  1,25 3  for 
Lord  Shamvock.  As  he  put  the  promissory  note  in  his  strong  box 
the  old  gentleman  laughed. 

"  Very  kind  of  Stot  to  beg  of  me  not  to  let  my  lord  have  our 
Mbs.  Stot  is  pretty  nigh  due  North,  but  not  too  North  for  me. 
He  knows  fast  enough  that  when  my  lord  is  my  lawful  son  I  shall 
look  after  the  cash  for  that  note,  and  maybe  squeeze  out  as  much 
more  by  an  inspection  of  accounts.  I  thought  it  funny  when  Stot 
said  to  me,  *  You  met  Shamvock  at  my  place,  and,  as  between  man 
and  man,  I  must  say  to  you,  don't  give  hira  your  daughter ! '  You 
are  keen,  Stot,  but  Hawes  is  a  trifle  sharper  set." 

Mr.  Stot  was  rather  ruffled  at  the  rejection  of  his  advice,  and  so 
expressed  himself  to  Mrs.  Stot. 

"  They  say  that  a  man  who  makes  money  can't  be  a  fool.  It's  a 
wrong  saying.  Look  at  Hawes.  He  began  with  a  straw,  and  he  has 
scraped  together  feathering  enough  for  thousands  of  nests.  Yet  he  is 
going  to  fling  away  his  only  daughter  because  a  rascally  pauper  and 
worse  has  got  a  Lord  instead  of  a  Mister  before  his  name.  For  all 
his  money  making,  Hawes  is  a  fool,  and  Fm  another.  Advice  for 
which  you  don't  pay  is  not  worth  more  than  it  costs ;  and  advice  that 
is  not  even  asked  for  is  not  even  thanked  for." 

Within  forty-eight  hours  many  other  persons  besides  the  Haweses 
and  the  Stots  were  talking  about  Lord  Shamvock.  The  night  after 
Mr.  Hawes  had  obliged  his  son-in-law  elect,  Mr.  Blewlite  was  per- 
plexed and  enraged  by  the  non-appearance  of  Miss  Rose  Dulmaine 
He  sent  to  her  lodgings,  but  could  get  no  other  tidings  than  that  the 
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'^i"  i^i  z'.iit.  --■ -.--i:  ;=ii  ictii  z.zcst'Zj  zjoct  Blevlire  appeared  ai 
Lie  ii'-.iupti.  -^-i  -•:•-  yLjs  •^jsc  I'-j^ifne  cocid  not  appear  thai 
ziiTVL  'JLiz  r  T-Li  -■:  £:_  Ji  :c  r^s.  izif  'V^-  b*  b:oed  the  audience  would 


iLii'^  >I-H  J^i  '-^  11  txL  zss  i"isc  ±  ±.*  pixn.  The  audience  hissed, 
ruLTsL  i::ii  zn^i^iri  A  faacoicnfi  s^iieace  will  nc\er  listen  to 
—•t  "  :  Jic  :c  rts^ic  ir  i^!;?!  i  j.rf-2.  ::r  zrij,  Blewiitc  said  diat  those 
"^b:  JJLfi  :.:iiLc  ii-.i  rii±C5  frr  lacc'-jgr  night,  or  didr  money 
Tie  :oir  cc  tb*  r-s=r  re"  the  admission  monej  was 
'±ffir^  IT  ±i^-5e  wbs  bii  etiiered  without  pajment,  ibr 
il^--:*.^.  ±c  fri^  lj5C  "Tis  -crrilT  rCfTieaiid  in  the  ad^'extisements, 

^^~-ic  BlewSte  reached  his  room 


;p^n  r-rcr  R:«e.      I:  was  dared  Paris«  and  eipresacd 
sb±  VIS  :cc:pclec  :d  ireak  her  engagement  frithoot 


"  ^'-r '^  :5  -rhh  :'-,;:  r^Iiia  ^"g■^v?ck-  IH  make  him  pay  for  it" 
Tzt  scz=z  A  >:c:rrr  is  wcH  as  Blewiiic  concluded  that  the  Rose 
hid  zzcit  Gc  whh  Lord  ShamiDck.  who.  like  a  true  fvu^y  was  wont  to 
:«:i5:  :f  his  cciiriesa,  real  ajid  imaginiry.  The  impression  wis 
czzfizztd  br  in  -uirjig  at  his  Icrdship's  chambers  and  by  Lwd 
Walsher.  ilso  if  the  Izis'r.  >*eraze.  who  had  a  bet  with  Shamvak 
iT-i:  he,  Sh-imvock,  wcu'd  not  cury  oa  the  Rose. 

The  gossips  were  p  u:  :o  sudden  silence  by  Lord  Shamvock  strol- 
ling into  his  club  so:n  after  two  oclxik.     He  was  chaffed  about  the 
Rose,  and  smiled-     The  dregs  of  society  are  not  ashamed  of  crime, 
and  the  scum   of  society  is  not  ashamed  of  infamously  vicious 
deeds.     He  assured  Biewlite  that  he  did  not  know  the  whereabout: 
of  the  Rose.     The  frantic  manager  did  not  believe  the  statement 
and  had  his  lordship  closely  watched  by  detectives.     The  watchin 
was  in  vain.     No  clue  was  obtained  to  the  retreat  of  Rose  Dulmain< 
The  Lion  Theatre  was  closed,  and  Blewlite  was  reconciled  to  th 
critics.     Never  again  would  he  stake  his  money  on  a  show  or  on 
devil  in  tights.     Henceforth  he  would  stick  to  legitimate  drama.    F( 
weeks  the  miilnight  company  at  the  .\lbion  was  entertained  by 
recital  of  Blc\vlite*s  trouble,  otheni-ise  Rose  Dulmaine  would  ha,\ 
been   altogether  forgotten.      Pleasure-seekers   run  after  those  wli 
only  live  to  please,  as  children  chase  the  butterfly ;  if  the  butterf 
disappears  it  is  forgotten.     It  is  true  that  the  poet,  the  artist,  ac 
the    writer,    who    sunshine  the   hearts  of    men,    are   loved  ar 
remembered  for  ever.     But  Rose  Dulmaine  was  not  an  artist.     SI 
was  a  mere  flesh  and  blood  puppet  of  the  stage.     So  do  not  abui 
the  public  for  caring  so  little  about  Yvci  faxt. 

(To  Ife  continutd.") 
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1  u»K  Upon  tiie  visit  of  the  Shah  of  Persia  as  a  token  of  recognt- 
•MLTH  ihc  East  of  the  finality  of  the  abandonment  by  Great  Britain 
n  Ae  policy  of  aggression  and  conquest.  It  is  gelling  lo  be  under- 
•.;.jod,  not  in  Turkey  and  Egypt  alone,  but  in  Persia,  in  Afghanistan, 
II.  Bdoochistxn,  and  even  to  some  small  extent  in  China,  that  a  new 
L-  hu  at  last  really  dawned  upon  the  history  of  the  human  race, . 
^^^ind  insigniiicant  nations  in  all  times  have  called  out  agabst 
■ra,  bill  such  protests  could  not  be  accepted  as  a  sign  of  war's  deca- 
(Voct.  A  (ew  examples  have  occurred  of  great  monarchs,  ruling  in 
I'lToiuI  kingdoms,  who  have  declared  for  peace  on  principle,  and 
ttumtained  the  principle  so  long  as  il  was  possible  ;  but  they  could 
nritrgivc  the  smallest  guarantee  for  the  policy  of  their  successors, 
Wi«  the  world  began  Great  Dritain  is  the  first  powerful  nation^ 
KKh  has  pledged  ilself  as  a  people  never  again  to  lake  any  man's 
tenrary  and  keep  it  by  force,  and  we  have  given  so  many  proofs  that 
■iii  il  out  fised  resolve,  andean  show  so  much  evidence  that  it  is 
fildy  to  be  the  permanent  policy  of  the  countr>-,  dictated  by  public 
^roion  strengthening  and  becoming  more  confirmed  year  by  year, 
f^ui  the  old  peoples  of  the  East,  who  have  passed  all  the  days  of  thei 
"  iiwy  in  the  perpetual  turmoil  of  war,  are  gradually  learning  to  put 
■■■•H  in  DOT  resolve,  and  to  a(>preci3te  Uie  transcendent  importance' 
-■  it  A  svnse  of  this  great  fact  1  believe  to  be  the  motive  by 
'^xh  Acsc  Eastern  potentates,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  are 
'■^.itd  to  come  westward  and  visit  us.  They  have  been  made- 
>^DoMc  tfiai  the  international  policy  of  Great  Britain  does  not 
depend  upon  the  changing  will  of  a  line  of  Sovereigns  or  upon  the 
y  fiat  of  a  Minister,  and  they  want  lo  see  if  il  is  possible  to 
e  die  actual  power  on  which  ihey  have  to  rely  for  the  perma- 
5  intensely  modem  policy.  I  am  afraid  that  these  flying 
Itan,  of  Viceroy,  and  of  Shah  are  not  enough  to  make 
lend  how  it  is  that  government  by  the  voice  of  1 
t  be,  sooner  or  later,  a  guarantee  against  wars  of 
If  sacA  s^ts  of  the  people  of  England  in  iVicw  ctucs 
tM  those  which  the  Shah  has  seen  must  convey  l\« 
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thought  that  these  millions  have  nolliing  to  gain  by  tlie  a«|msilii)n 
or  lemtory,  that  they  have  a  great  dtal  to  lose  by  war,  and  tliai  if  ii 
depends  upon  them  (as  it  does)  a  great  deal  of  reliance  may  I* 
placed  in  that  modern  mter&ational  policy  of  ours  of  which  Great 
Britain  is  the  first  exemplar.  Shah  and  Sultan  and  Viceroy  may  weP 
ponder  on  these  things.  What  a  splendid  future  might  there  not  be 
yet  for  the  countries  of  Asia,  where  civilisation  began,  if  the  iniei- 
national  jiolicy  of  Great  Britain  could  be  really  transplanted  and 
made  to  take  root  there  !  The  potentates  of  tlie  East  seem  moit 
an.\ious  than  any  others  to  come  and  sit  at  the  feet  of  this  countij, 
and  to  learn  what  they  may  do  to  be  saved.  Why  should  not  the  oW 
greatness  of  the  East  be  restored  ?  Let  us  not  be  superstitions  abonc 
the  dogma  that  civilisation  of  necessity  travels  westward.  The  secret 
of  the  westward  movemenl  has  always  been  aggression,  and  Great 
Britain  has  begim  to  teach  that  aggression  is  not  a  permanent  or 
inalienable  condition  of  national  life. 


The  brief  history  of  the  Alexandra  Palace  during  the  time  that  it  was 
open  10  the  public  exemplified  the  enormous  demands  made  by  out 
metropohs  upon  those  who  provide  entertainment  for  its  people  and 
its  visitors.  The  great  building  was  burnt  down  afler  it  had  been 
opened  onlj-  thirteen  days,  and  during  that  time  some  two  hUTidrcd 
thousand  persons  had  passed  in  and  out  of  it.  The  one  lesson  of 
that  thirteen  days  was  that  the  enormous  palace  was  not  spadous 
enough  for  its  purpose.  If  a  place  of  pviblic  attraction  which  is  to 
be  self-supporting  depends  for  its  success  entirely  upon  the  coming 
of  \ast  numbers  of  persons,  it  should  be  one  of  the  chief  objects  of 
its  promoters  lo  see  tliat  the  building  will  bear  the  greatest  probable 
pressure  of  numbers.  It  took  only  one  week  to  show  tliat  the 
Alexandra  Palace  was  not  equal  to  the  conditions  on  which  it 
depended  for  its  chances  of  prosperitj-.  On  the  very  day  on  which 
a  hundred  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  of  London  were  engaged  in 
forming  a  procession  and  making  a  demonstration  in  the  western 
district  of  the  metropolis,  and  when  every  fonn  of  holiday-making 
was  patronised  by  great  numbers  in  all  parts  of  the  town  sod 
suburbs  and  in  every  place  worth  spending  a  few  hours  in  wittuQ 
reach  of  excursion  by  road,  river,  and  rail,  there  were  nearly  six^ 
thousand  people  in,  or  trying  to  get  into,  that  new  and  beautiful 
building  on  Muswell  Hill.  The  palace  was  large,  but  il  was  not 
equal  to  such  a  pressure.  We  have  got  to  learn  the  conditions 
attached  to  the  congregation  of  this  stupendous  population  on  one 
t  and  the  increasing  iacilitles  for  the  coming  hither  of  stisDgcn 
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.  I  ijrtit.ular  occasions  and  days  of  the  year.     Is  it  lou  laic  for  iheS 

5  .ntTiown  of  that  unfortunate  enterprise  to  attempt  to  meet  tin."  case?B 

'I'h^ir  mansion  is  almost  level  with  tlie  ground,  and  they  arc  goingj 

i.iTL-huild  It.     Why  not  take  the  lesson  of  the  event,  and  make  it  all 

"ice  large  enough  for  the  comfortable  entertainment  of,  say,  a1 

:  ifidrcd  thousand  persons  ?     Its  unequalled  size  would  be  its  best  I 

i.  .^iscraent.     Such  an  enterprise  would  show  a  sense  of  what  the  ( 

■iitopolis  is  coming  10.    The  actual  increase  of  our  poiJulation  is  a  ' 

|;:rnliEiJ  thousand  in  two  years.     We  must  duly  pro\'ide    for  the 

. nusCTicnt  of  this  rapidly  rising  new  generation,  not  expecting  them  j 

' '  Mb-divide  and  distribute  themselves  to  suit  our  convenience. 

'^juE  modes  of  expressing  the  most  ordinary  opinions  and  senti-1 
u;;iiM    continually    provoke    an     appeal    to     first    principles. 
:-  iiible  instance  has  occurred  within   the  last  month  in  Earl  FitK- J 
•'Ham's  address  to  his  colliers  after  a  conflict  betw*een  him  and  the.n^ 
n  1  trade  union  question,    The  noble  lord,  in  order  to  convince 
''ic  men  that  they  were  lighting  an  unequal  battle  with  him,  and  that, 
ihmigh  he  was  disposed  to  act  generously,  he  had  ihcni  very  much  at 
te  mercy,  told  them   that  it  was  a    matter  of  indifference  to  him  J 
»beAer  he  worked  his  coal  mines  or  not ;  that  perhaps   he  might  1 
t  proper  to  close  his    pits,   and  that  whatever   he  did  with  ^ 
It  deep  store  of  wealth  it  would  be  a  firm  bank  to  hini  and  his 
■  «hich  he  could  draw  at  any  time.      Kven  moderate  journals 
R  L'csied  this  as  a  most  unw4se  boast  and  threat,  calculated  to 
e  the  growth  of  communistic  ideas  with  regard  to  the  soil. 
JBiW,  however,  see  thai  this  portion  of  liarl  >'itz  William's  speeclf 
k^tc  what  it  was  made  out  to  be — an  ill  advised  asse 
i^li  of  property  which  are  threatened.     It  was  a  simple  mistake  a 
'I  hit  rights.   If  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  and  all- — or  any  large  proportion  q 
I'lc  owners  of  coal  mines  were  to  resolve  to  close  their  mines,  thej 
■"uld  quickly  find  ihai  ihey  have  no  arbitrary  inalienable  privilege^l 
-""n  IS  that  assumed  by  the  noble  lord.     It  would  take  rarliamenifl 
■  "ij  a  few  days  to  pass  an  Act  for  the  working  of  the  mines  for  thftl 
^L-  of  the  community,  in  spite  of  anything  the  proprietors  could  d 
•'Ibc  contran-,  and  I  am  not  sure  that,  on  a  crisis,  if  Parliament  were! 
■^sitlbg,  the  same  thing  would  not  be  done  by  the  Home  Oflicel 
■Oder  an  Order  in  Council.     There  is  nothing  at  all  terrible  in   ihii;^ 
is  only  the  simple  fact  that  Earl  Fitzwilliam  made  a  mistake  in  I 
t  of  his  proprietary  rights.     It  is  one  of  the  simplest  and  I 
d  principles  of  political  economy  that  rights  o(  yiiov* 
H an  SiviKd  by  coimdenuons  of  tJ:e  public  good. 
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There  is  one  solution  of  the  difficult  problem 
English  ngricullure  and  the  better  payment  of  the  agricultunl 
labourer  which  1  expect  lo  see  attempted  on  a  considerable  scale 
before  long.  If  it  should  appear — as  indeed  it  appears  alread)*— 
that  the  English  farmer  cinnot  meet  the  demands  of  the  Ubourm 
for  higher  pay  and  go  on  making  a  reasonable  profit  from  his  com  in 
the  market,  he  can  only  arrive  at  this  conclusion :  that  under  the 
rapidly  changing  condition  of  things  this  island  cannot  grow  corn  to 
advantage.  Happily  the  alternative  is  not  so  very  serious.  There 
are  places  enough  in  the  two  hemispheres  where  cheap  wheat  can 
be  grown  on  a  vast  scale,  and  the  time  is  past  when  any  civilised 
country  can  hope  to  live  in  independence  of  the  produclions  of  Other 
nations.  The  natural  agricultural  production  of  a  narrow  islam! 
like  ours  is  cattle.  Neither  meat  nor  fat  stock  can  ever  be  brought 
across  sea  except  under  great  disadvantages,  while  wheat  and  flour 
are  among  the  most  accommodating  of  cargoes.  We  have  a  good 
start,  too,  a^graziers  and  breeders  of  stock.  No  nation  as  yet  can 
produce  animals  and  meat  like  ours,  while  in  the  matter  of  wheat  Wt 
show  no  strongly  marked  excellence.  We  can  grow  cattle  and  food 
for  cattle,  and  compete  willi  all  the  world  in  the  market,  making  a 
good  prolit  and  employing  the  very  minimum  of  manual  labour.  1 
make  no  doubt  that  as  far  as  ihe  condition  of  our  agricultural  dis- 
tricts wDl  lend  itself  to  this  change  this  is  what  we  are  coming  to. 
We  shall  be  by-and-by  a  manufacturing,  a  mining,  and  a  grazing 
country.  Some  have  foretold  this  swiftly  coming  future  as  a  threat  to 
the  labourers  and  a  punishment  upon  them  for  asking  higher  w=^cs, 
but  I  do  not  see  it  so.  There  is  enough  of  useful  and  profitable 
work  for  strong-arms  and  industrious  hearts  to  perform  in  the  wotkt 
without  binding  them  down  to  a  kind  of  production  in  whidi  % 
heavily  handicapped  in  the  race  with  other  great 
territories. 


The  attention  of  readers,  as  well  as  the  province  of  wrilOB,  id 
much  divided  in  these  days  into  separate  and  wholly  distinct  t^ 
nels  that  I  can  hardly  form  an  idea  how  many  people  are  giving  \ 
to  the  psychological  discussion  of  the  last  few  weeks  on  the  l 
and  origin  of  instinct.      It  is  a  controversy  of  immens 
the  history  of  philosophy.     If  Mr.  Spalding,  Mr.  Darwin.  ; 
George  Henry  Lewes  are  right  then  there  must  be  an  cod  t 
habitual    reverence  for   the  dictates  of  pure    instinct;   for  \ 
means  nothing  more  than  a  powerful  habit  of  organism  acqui 
Lihe  animal  through  ages  upon  ages  of  striving  for  scltpreset 
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and  gradficadon,  and  handed  down  by  hereditary  transmission.  So 
instincts  may  be  of  evil  origin  as  well  as  good,  and  it  may  become 
an  important  study  how  to  eradicate  some  of  the  insdncts  of  the 
animal  species  and  of  man.  By  this  theory  civilisadon  is  at  war 
\Wth  some  of  the  most  deeply  seated  human  and  animal  instincts, 
and  it  may  be  that  we  shall  arrive  at  a  better  method  than  any  here- 
tofore discovered  of  saving  certain  troublesome  races  of  men  and 
some  species  of  the  lower  oiganisations  from  extermination.  Up  to 
the  present  time  we  have  seen  no  way  of  dealing  with  them,  and 
could  only  seek  to  sweep  them  out  of  our  way. 


Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  Great 
Britain,  on  its  visit  to  Devon  in  the  present  month,  will  make  an 
attempt  to  throw  a  little  new  light  upon  the  quesdon  of  the  origin  of 
the  so-called  Druid  stones  and  circles  of  Dartmoor  ?    I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  scientific  invesdgadon  has  been  a  little  sluggish  in 
dealing  with  those  and  similar  remains.     Until  recently  it  was  gene- 
rally accepted,  in  books,  that  the  Druids  fixed  those  great  blocks  in 
circles  and  marked  out  those  sacred  ways  along  whicli  it  has  been  sup- 
posed human  vicdms  were  led  to  the  sacrifice.     But  more  recently,  since 
the  tendency  of  scientific  thought  has  been  to  relegate  pre-historic 
remains  to  periods  of  more  remote  antiquity  than  used  to  be  admitted 
into  ordinary  speculadons  concerning  man,  doubts  have  been  cast 
upon  the  whole  Druid  hypothesis,  and  the  fixing  of  the  stones  has 
been  thought  to  have  been  probably  the  work  of  races  of  men  of 
fabulous  antiquity,  who  were  here  before  the  Celts.     All  this  while, 
however,  casual  visitors  and   parties  of  explorers,   looking  at   the 
boulders  without  much  reference  to  books,  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
forming  theories  of  their  own,  and  scarcely  ever  a  company  assembles 
on    the   ground  but   one  or  more  of  their  number  show  signs   of 
scepticism   with   respect   to   all   the   theories,  and   start  afresh  the 
quesdon    whether    there    are   traces   enough   of  human  design   in 
the   position    of   the    stones    to    need    any    archaeological    expla- 
nation   whatever.      The    sceptical    theory    is    that    Nature   herself 
does  eccentric  things  sometimes,  and  may  she  not,  it  is  asked,  in  the 
placing  of  so  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  boulders  on  Dartmoor, 
have  by  accident  left  those  few  forming  the  rings  of  circles  and  the 
borders  of  mathemadcally  shaped  pathways  ?    The  present  form  of 
the  face  of  Dartmoor  was  made,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  by 
the  acdon  of  the  waters  when  central  Devon  formed  a  part  of  the  bed  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.    Would  it  not  be  well  that  men  lik'" 
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Danvin,  and  the  great  geologists  and  physical  gec^jraphers,  sliould 
precede  the  antiquarians,  and  attempt  to  define  the  oatuial  forces 
which  made  Dartmoor  what  it  is,  and  say  whether  there  might  have 
been  any  action  of  currents,  any  movements  of  the  world  of  watcn 
which,  by  the  denuding  process,  might  have  left  those  stones  thus  in 
curves  and  rows  ?  If  they  should  say  that  that  is  possible,  I  do  not 
supijose  that  the  anthropologists  would  be  willing  to  accept  Ihe 
solution,  nor  would  they  be  justified  in  adopting  too  readily  ^die 
speculative  explanations  of  men  of  science ;  but  if  the  dedsion 
should  be  the  otlier  way,  and  the  hypothesis  of  human  design  in  the 
placing  of  the  stones  were  to  be  affirmed  by  the  doctors  of  natural 
philosophy,  the  archieologists  would  be  in  a  better  position  than  that 
which  they  occupy  at  present  I  fear  that  the  only  sentiment 
which  the  Dniid  stones  will  excite  in  the  minds  of  the  military  hordes 
who  will  flow  over  Dartmoor  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  weeks,  in 
the  execution  of  the  annual  raanccuvres,  will  be  a  sentiment  of  at- 
cration  that  so  many  dangerous  obstructions  should  stand  in  the  way 
of  horsemanship  and  artiller}'. 
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Clytie. 

A  Novel  of  Modern  Life. 
BY  JOSEPH  HATTON. 


CHAPTER  XVni. 

BEHIND   THE    SCENES. 

LVTIK  newfound  herself  in  the  strange  new  world  for 

which    she    had    been    longing.       She    dismissed    Mr. 

Chute   Wood  field's  warning   with   a   kindly  note,   and 

flung  herself   straight   into   the   Barrington-Wyldenberg 

ip.    How  should  she,  poor  child,  know  that  it  was  a  trap  ?     Mr. 

oodfield's  advice  might  be  very  good,  and  it  might  not     Good  or 

id,  she  could  not  afford  to  take  it.     Her  will  was  against  it,  her 

sires,  her  ambition,  her  hopes,  her  purse,  all  were  against  it.     Her 

tcnnew  with  Mr.  Wyldenberg  was  charming.     He  had  taken  the 

*^phos  Theatre  for  three  years ;  he  was  going  to  produce  a  lot  of 

ew  pieces ;  he  had  now  in  rehearsal  a  comedy  and  a  burlesque. 

lytie*s    appearance  was  everything  he  could  desire;    she  should 

ave  a  small  part  in  each  piece,  and,  to  begin  with,  a  salary  of  two 

ounds  per  week.     His  wife  should  help  her,  and  he  was  very  much 

^ebted  to  Mr.  Barrington  for  introducing  her.     He  took  her  from 

*s  private  room  to  the  stage,  introduced  her  to  his  wife,  who  appeared 

>  the  bills  as  Miss  Delamayne,  and  played  Apollo  in  the  burlesque. 

^Tiis  lady  received  her  somewhat  coldly,  but  Clytie  began  work  at 

^  accepted  her  parts  (which,  by  the  way,  had  been  thrown  up 

^  very  morning  by  an  experienced  actress),  and  went  hotue  lo  Sx. 
yo£,  XL,  N.S.  iS;j,  I 
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Mark's  Crescent  a  proud  and  happy  girl — proud  in  her  ant 
of  success,  happy  because  she  could  now  write  to  her  grandfalhtt  X 
preliminary  letter,  telling  him  tliat  she  Vould  soon  be  able  lo  giw 
him  her  address,  where  he  would  find  her  in  receipt  of  an  income  of 
Iher  own  earning,  and  an  independent  little  woman  of  the  world  who 
while  forgiving  him  all  his  unintentional  unkindness,  desired  her- 
self to  be  forgiven.  She  felt  that  her  foot  was  on  tlie  firet  round 
of  the  ladder,  and  nothing  should  prevent  her  from  nioimting.  She 
■worked  without  flagging,  and  Jiad  almost  committed  the  words  of 
her  parts  to  memory  on  the  day  she  received  them.  Her  only  diffi- 
culty at  present  was  in  the  business  of  the  piece  and  taking  up  her 
cues.     All  this  she  would  speedily  master. 

Phil  Ransford  called  at  St.  Mark's  Crescent,  and  rejoiced  with  the 
Breeies  over  their  fair  lodger's  prospects,  and  made  himself  so  agree- 
able to  Mrs.  Breeze  that  she  quite  seconded  all  his  plans  for  the 
young  girl's  advancement  in  life. 

"I  am  sure,"  said  Mrs,  Breeze,  "that  Mr.  Ransford  is  a  boni 
genlleman,  and  there,  if  I  might  say  so,  over  head  and  ears  in  love 
with  you.  Why,  he  as  good  as  told  me  tliat  he  had  popped  the 
question  to  you,  and  you  wouldn't  have  him  with  all  his  money,  and 
although  he  would  have  nude  no  objection  to  llie  theatrical  business, 
and,  I'm  sure,  to  have  a  husband  in  piay-acting — well,  there,  it  is 
almost  a  necessity." 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Brecie,  I  told  you  that  story  long  ago,  nod  I  aaid 
it  was  chiefly  through  Mr.  Ransford  that  I  left  home." 

"  Not  the  name — you  did  not  say  the  name,  my  dear.  And  he  WB 
the  gentleman  '  Well,  1  never  !  and  such  a  fine  young  man  ;  and  yoo 
Rung  his  handsome  present  into  tlie  river,  and  your  grandfather  fished 
it  out;  well,  there,  if  you  didn't  like  him  that  was  the  proper  spiiit; 
I  should  have  done  the  same  tiling  with  Joimny  Breeze,  and  pushed 
him  in  after  for  that  matter ;  but  Mr.  Ransford,  there,  he  loves  you 
just  as  much  as  Johnny  loved  me,  and  it  do  seem  a  pit)',  as  he  says, 
that  you  can't  reciprekate  his  passion." 

"  I  have  no  particular  objection  to  Mr.  Ransford,"  said  Clytie ; 
"and  it  is  very  good  of  him  to  offer  to  take  me  to  the  theatre,  but  I 
would  much  rather  he  did  not  come  here." 

"Why?"  asked  Mr.  Breeze;  "why,  Missie ?  I'm  sure  if  yon 
■fliink  it's  wrong  I  will  tell  him  so  at  once ;  but,  Oiere,  he  knows  Mt. 
Wyldenberg,  he  says,  and  he  can  help  >'ou — Oh,  I  don't  kuov  how 
much  he  can't  help  you — and  he  is  that  kind  it  woivld  seem  like  be»£ 
ungrateful  to  fortune  to  refuse  his  attentions — and  knowi 
idialber  too." 


Clylie. 


II  do  what  3fOU  Uunk  is  right,"  said  Clytie.  "  I  dare  say  Mr. 
tansfbrd  can  be  useful  to  me." 
t  he  can,"  said  Mrs.  Breeze. 
RansTord  had  praised  Mrs.  Breeze's  little  parlour  ;  had  tipped 
lildroi ;  Iiad  talked  freely  of  liis  mother  and  sisters  ;  had  offered 
E  the  whole  family  to  tlie  play  in  his  brougham  the  first  night 
|rttc's  appearance ;  and  had  made  himself  so  agreeable  and 
nting  that  ail  Mrs.  Breeze's  natural  shrewdness  and  foresight 
overcome.  A  young  girl  alone  in  London,  too,  he  had  said, 
,  daim  upon  any  man's  consideration  and  sympathy;  but  Miss 
T,  whom  he  had  known  so  long-^a  lady  in  manners  and  appear- 
inil  without  friends  in  town — he  would  consider  himself  a. 
d  uid  a  cad  if  he  did  not  use  all  his  influence  for  her  j 
(g  of  being  pressed  to  do  so  by  other  and  higher  feelings  than 
synpatny. 

C  did  not  take  much  persuading  to  allow  Mr.  Ransford  to 

1  a.  brougham  at  her  service  for  the  theatre,     Mr.  Barrington,  who 

;  at  the  stage  door  on  the  second  morning  of  Clytie's 

gto  the  lessee  about  the  renurkable  beauty  of  that 

t  not  a  little  startled  when  he  saw  the  carri^e  drive 

1  profoundly  to  the  young  lady,  who  gave  him  her 

X  frank  innocence  of  manner  which  had  impressed  him 

8  first  interview  with  her. 

^'he  sjud  to  Wyldenberg,  as  the  brougham  drove  off,  to-| 

:  rehearsal,  "  she's    clever.       Ton  my  soul,  she's 

1  have  sworn  she  was  genuine  ;  would  have  laid  niy 

t  Btiawbcny  that  she  was  poor,  and  ambitious,  and  a 

mdoD.     I  thought  I  was  a  match  for  the  smartest  girl 

s  done  me  !    And,  by  heavens,  what  an  innocent 

Women  arc  bom  actors,  Wyldenberg ;  you  ought  to 

t  of  this  one." 

drawled  Wyldenberg,    a  tall,  lazy-looking 

e  young  man,  with  fine  blue  eyes,  and  a  moustache 

;  of  Italy's,     "For  a  man  of  the  world  and  1 

It  you  are  a  gusher," 

ll  h^veo  I  am  not  a  blaii  toll-about  like  you,  Wyldenberg' 

n  ;  ">-ou  look   as  if  you  had  got  up  against  your  will, 

I  lie  down  again  ;  the   famous  old   sluggard    of  the 

(  a   fool  to   you ;  how  the  deuce  you  contrive  to 

Ssts,  and  when  discovered  to  work  them,  is  a  mystery 

^"  said  Wyldenberg,  sitting  doum  in  the  door- 


\ 


I 


I 


"  too  honest ;  let  out  ( 
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I  room,  and  telling  the  man  lo  go  out  and  fetch  some  brandy  a 
"  but  what  about  this  girl-  —how  has  she  done  you  ?  " 
"  Didn't  you  see  her  brougham  ? " 
"Yes." 
"Well?" 
I        "  I  see  lots  of  broughams." 

"  You're    a    knowing    swell,"'    said  Harrington ;    " 
yourself." 

"No;  you  do  though," 
"  My  frank  nature,"  said  Barringtoi 
thing  ;  always  did." 

"  Then  let  out  this  thing,"  drawled  Wyldenbi;rg. 

"You  think  nothing  of  the  brougham  after  what  1  have  told  y 

"  No." 

'       "What  did  you  think  of  the  driver?  It  was  not  a  hired  brougham.", 

"  Oh,  bother,"  said  Wyldenberg ;  "  tell  me  or  don't.  I'm  tired  ii^^fa 

uj)  till  five  this  morning."  ,^^| 

"  It  was  Mr.  Phil  Ransfords  man  who  drove  my  innocent  ^^H 

like  beauty  hen;."  ^^H 

Wjldenbei^  whistled,  and  ran  his  fingers  through  his  curls.     ^^| 

"Thought  that  would  wake  you  up,"  said  Barrington;  "he  i^^H 

of  your  capitalists,  if  rumour  can  be  credited."  ^^| 

"  Rumour  can  be  something  elsed  if  it  likes,"  said  Wyldcnbo;^^^! 

e  him  five  hundred  pounds,  and  he  has  threatened  me  with  a  ^^^| 

I  fiarrington,  shake  hands."  4^| 

'       Barrington  smiled,  pulled  up  his  shirt  collar,  pulled  down  hisii||H 

I  bands,  and  shook  hands  with  his  friend,  the  handsome  lessee  of]^H 

Delphos  Theatre.  ^^H 

When  vilbins  shake  hands  let  good  people  tremble.  ^^H 

Clytie  was  even  more  successful  at  rehearsal  tlian  she  had  any^^H 

to  expect.     Miss  Delamayne  had  not,  however,   treated  hcr^^H 

marked  courtesy,   and   the  stage  manager  had  brought  tears  VJH 

her  eyes  by  the  rough    tone  in  which  he    had  corrected  one  t>f  M| 

mistakes.     A  young  lady  who  said  she  had  been  in  the  proiessiodflH 

her  life  told  her  when  the  rehearsal  was  over  that  she  must  not^^H 

this  sort  of  thing,     'i'he  young  lady  laughed  and  winked  in  £L^^| 

vulgar  burlesque  way  when  Clytie  spoke  of  Miss  Delamayne  i^^^| 

L  lessee's  wife.    Ixird  Somebody  and  two  other  gentlemen  had  ^^H 

■Bt  the  wings  during  rehearsal,  and  this  made  Cljlie  nervous  at  fin^^^| 

Bhc  love  of  what  she  was  doing  carried  her  safely  through  the  d^^| 

EpT  such  an  audience.    She  did  not  like  being  spoken  to,  howev^^^| 

■bn*.^  gentlemen  without  an  introduction.     Lord  Somebody  aa^^^| 


Clytie. 


II 
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Dclamayne  seemed  to  be  on  very  intimate  terms,  and  the  two  other 
gentlemen  were  very  merry  with  the  girls  of  the  burlesque  ballet. 
The  young  lady  who  had  been  in  the  profession  all  her  life  laughed  at 
Clytie  when  she  saw  that  she  blushed  at  Lord  Somebody's  familiar 
nod  and  smile.  But  the  incident  troubled  Cl)rtie  not  a  littie,  and  all 
Uie  way  home  she  sat  wondering  and  musing  over  all  she  had  seen 
and  heard  in  the  new  world  she  had  that  morning  discovered. 

At  rehearsal  the  next  day  Mr.  Wyldenberg  invited  several  ladies  of 
the  theatre  to  a  luncheon  in  his  room.  Cl)^e  begged  to  be  excused, 
but  Mr.  Wyldenberg  insisted,  and  she  felt  bound  to  comply.  It 
was  a  champagne  luncheon  from  a  famous  Piccadilly  house.  The 
gentlemen  who  were  at  the  theatre  on  the  previous  day  were  present, 
and  Mr.  Wyldenberg  told  Clytie  that  he  expected  an  old  friend  of 
his,  and  her's  he  was  glad  to  hear.  She  was  a  little  confused  at  this, 
and  feared  that  some  ambassador  from  her  grandfather  would  pre- 
sently appear.  When,  therefore,  Mr.  Phil  Ransford  presented 
himself,  Clytie  felt  greatly  relieved,  and  Phil  was  agreeably  surprised 
at  the  unmistakable  smile  of  satisfaction  that  welcomed  him  in 
Clytie's  large  eloquent  eyes.  He  had  misconstrued  the  cause  \ 
but  vanity  is  not  confined  to  woman.  It  was  a  noisy  luncheon. 
The  ladies  laughed  loud  and  long  at  the  smallest  jokes,  and 
they  drank  the  champagne  with  an  undisguised  relish.  Lord  Some- 
body sang  a  funny  song,  and  told  Wyldenberg  that  his  friend  Lord 
St.  Barnard  was  never  tired  of  hearing  him  sing  it.  He  regretted 
much  that  Lord  St  Barnard  was  laid  up  with  the  gout,'  and  \Vylden- 
berg  hoped  Lord  St.  Barnard  would  soon  be  better.  Miss  Delamayne 
said  Lord  St  Barnard  was  the  kindest  old  boy  in  the  world,  and  the 
cleverest  Then  she  reminded  one  of  her  lady  fnends  of  a  picnic 
Lord  St  Barnard  had  once  given  in  his  grounds  at  Grassnook,  on 
the  Thames,  the  loveliest  place  in  the  world.  Once  or  twice  Clytie 
felt  the  blood  rush  into  her  face  at  the  remarks,  not  of  the  men,  but 
of  the  ladies ;  but  on  these  occasions  Phil  Ransford,  who  was  by 
her  side,  contrived  to  turn  her  attention  another  way  by  some 
observation  intended  for  her  alone.  By-and-by  the  conversation 
ceased  to  be  general,  each  gentleman  devoting  himself  to  a  lady,  and 
each  lady  devoting  herself  to  a  gentleman.  Cigars  and  coffee  were 
introduced,  and  everybody  seemed  to  be  thoroughly  happy. 
You  don't  much  care  for  this  ?"  said  Phil  aside  to  Clytie. 
No,"  said  Clytie. 

^'  Can't  help  it,  you  know,  in  the  theatii 
what  they  call  Bohemian  life." 

"  Yes,"  said  Qytie;  "^  but  it  will  ir 
here^^saio?^ 


u 
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"Well,  no,"  said  PhD,  "  not  unless  you  like ;  but  I  dare  say  yoB 
will  soon  get  used  to  it." 

"  I  doii'l  know,"  said  Clyde,  trying  hard  to  regard  it  as  something 
belonging  to  the  duties  of  her  profession ;  "  I  was  very  glad  when 

"  My  dear  girl,"  said  Phil,  taking  her  hand,  which  she  vrithdrew 
rapidly,  and  at  the  same  time  looking  round  the  room  lo  see  if  the 
action  had  been  noticed. 

Miss  Delamaj-ne  was  sitting  with  her  head  reclining  on  Lord  Some- 
body's shoulder,  her  lifeless  yellow  hair  straggling  all  over  his  shin 
front. 

"  Take  me  away,"  said  Clytie. 

"  Certainly,"  said  Phil,  rising. 

"  Don't  go,  old  boy,"  said  Lord  Somebodj'.  "  Miss  PitI,  don'i 
take  him  away  yet." 

Clytie  made  no  reply.  Phil  offered  her  his  arm.  She  took  il,  and 
they  left  the  room.     Phil's  brougham  was  at  the  door, 

"  You  look  ill,"  he  said,  as  he  handed  her  into  the  caniage 
little  drive  will  do  you  good.  May  I  accompany  you  fdC' 
minutes  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Clytie,  "pray  do ;  I  feel  miserable  and  ilL' 

Giving  some  directions  to  his  coachman,  Phil  took  his  seat  b( 
Clytie,  who  sank  back  inlo  a  comer  of  die  brougham, 

'■  I  fee!  very  ill,  Mr.  Ransford,"  she  said ;  "  it  is  the  smoke,  I  sup- 
pose.    I  shall  be  better  presently." 

Phil  took  her  hand  and  hoped  she  would }  but  she  did  not  get 
better.  He  pulled  the  check  string  and  told  the  coachman  to  drive 
home.     Presently  the  carriage  stopped  in  Piccadilly. 

"Take  me  home,"  said  Clytie,  faintly. 

"  Will  )0u  not  trust  me  ?"  said  Pliil.  "  These  are  my  chambos. 
My  mans  wife  shall  attend  you.  A  litde  eau  de  Cologne  and  quiet 
will  put  you  all  right.  No  doubt  it  is  tliat  horrid  smoke.  Come,  1 
will  take  care  of  you." 

Clytie  looked  a|>pealingly  ai  him. 

"Trust  rae,"  he  said,  earnestly. 

She  suffered  herself  to  be  conducted  into  the  house. 

CHAPTER  XLX, 


Staniiing  at  the  wing  of  the  great  world's  tlicatre  Fate  a 

some  wonderfully  dramatic  combinations. 

Fatt  never  tires.     He  is  always  at  work,     His  plots  are  i 
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and  subtle.    The  cruelties  of  his  tableaux  are  veiled  in  the  darkness 
o!  secrecy. 

Mirabeau  scouted  the  irreligious  mania  of  fanaticism,  yet  he  found 
it  **  impossible  not  to  believe  that  there  are  very  estimable  beings 
whOy  from  a  concurrence  of  disastrous  circumstances  acciunulated  on 
their  heads,  seem  to  be  destined  to  a  calamitous  existence." 

Poor  Waller,  the  organist  of  St  Bride's,  was  a  good  and  estimable 
man:  Indeed,  his  greatest  sin — ^if  sin  it  might  be  called — ^was  that 
outburst  of  temper  and  its  attendant  jealous  surveillance  over  his- 
granddaughter  which  drove  Clytie  from  home.  And  yet  the  musician 
had  led  a  life  of  pain  and  misery  and  trouble.  Blessed  with  an 
affectionate  and  loving  nature,  he  had  suffered  a  world  of  pain  and 
heart-ache.  Fate  had  struck  him  blow  upon  blow,  wounding  him 
each  time  where  most  he  felt  the  smart  In  his  old  age  Fate  still 
pursued  him  relendessly,  and  as  if  glorjdng  in  the  very  refinement 
of  his  persecution  put  him  down  at  Piccadilly  Circus  just  as  the  door 
of  Phil  Ransford's  chambers  closed  upon  his  child. 

Fate  stood  at  the  wing  of  the  world's  play,  and  with  his  iron  hand 
upon  the  curtain  might  be  credited  with  a  grim  smile  at  this  dramatic 
situation.  Old  Waller  would  have  given  his  very  life  to  have  seen 
his  child  again,  for  one  reason  above  all  others ;  he  had  discovered 
that  he  had  wronged  her.  At  no  time  since  her  departure  from 
Dunelm  had  she  more  needed  his  watchful  care  and  protection  than 
at  that  moment  when  he  stood  within  a  few  yards  of  her  at  Piccadilly 
Circus. 

This  cruel  trick  of  cruel  Fate  was  quite  consistent  with  the  dis- 
covery which  Luke  Waller  had  made  after  his  child  had  fled.  That 
letter  which  Phil  Ransford  had  written  to  Clytie,  and  which  Tom 
Mayfield  had  seen  through  the  intervention  of  the  organ-blower, 
Cl)^e  had  left  it  behind  her.  The  \\aly  servant  found  it  in  my  young 
lad/s  room.  If  she  had  discovered  it  soon  enough  for  Tom  May- 
field  to  have  had  an  explanation  some  good  might  have  been  done  ; 
but  Fate  had  ordered  differently.  You  remember  when  Tom 
Mayfield  stood  in  the  shadow  of  the  old  church  watching  the  Her- 
mitage windows  and  Phil  Ransford  \  you  remember  what  the  signal 
of  Clytie's  consent  to  elope  was  to  be,  a  jar  of  flowers  placed  outside 
the  front  room  window,  at  about  ten  o'clock,  just  before  bedtime  \ 
you  remember  that  daring  insidious  letter  written  by  Phil  Ransford  ta 
the  persecuted  wilful  belle  of  the  cathedral  city ;  you  pitied  her  at 
the  time,  you  feared  for  her,  you  stood  in  imagination  by  the  side  of 
Tom  Mayfield,  you  shared  his  rapture  when  the  time  came  witlK» 
the  signal,  your  heart  sank  with  his  when  a  few  minutes  n^ 
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ihe  window  was  raised  and  a  jar  of  flowers  was  placed  outside  You 
remember  his  heartbroken  cry  "  Oh,  Clyl'e,  Clytie,  you  have  lulled 
lie,"  and  you  know  what  has  followed. 

Fate,  if  Destiny  really  may  be  personified,  must  have  chuckled 
when  Grandfather  Waller  read  this  letter.  She  had  never  given  the 
hated  signal.  Clytie  had  no  hand  in  it  The  poor  cliild,  if  her 
imagination  had  for  a  moment  been  fired  by  Phil  Hansford's  letter, 
had  scouted  his  proposition  the  next  The  thought  of  it  had 
made  her  so  anxious  and  afraid  that  her  grandfather  insisted  that  she 
was  ill  and  must  goto  bed  early.  When  shehad  said  "Good  night"  and 
left  the  room  the  old  man  had  seized  upon  a  vase  of  flowers  as  the 
cause  of  his  child's  headache  and  evident  indisposition  ;  so  he  raised 
the  window  and  put  it  outside.  And  this  was  the  signal  so  terrible 
to  Tom  Mayfield,  so  glorious  for  the  moment  in  the  eyes  of  Phil 
Ransford.  This  was  the  trifling  incident  upon  which  Fate  hung  the 
destinies  of  half  a  dozen  lives.  The  discovery  of  the  cruel  mbtake 
heaped  coals  of  fire  on  I^uke  Waller's  head.  His  soul  was  filled  with 
remorse.  He  wanted  to  fling  himself  at  her  feet  and  ask  herforpve- 
ncss.  He  longed  to  wipe  out  all  the  past  and  make  her  happy.  To 
discover  that  she  was  really  innocent  tortured  him  even  more  than 
belief  in  her  guilt  had  done.  And  now,  perhaps,  he  had  driven  her 
to  distraction  ?  How  long  could  a  simple  innocent  child  such  as  she 
live  in  the  great  world  alone,  without  a  protector,  and  save  herself  from 
the  ten  thousand  villains  who  would  beset  her  path  ?  The  thought 
maddened  him.  The  train  in  which  he  followed  her  to  York  seemed 
only  to  crawl,  though  it  was  express.  And  he  read  her  tender  pitifiil 
letter  over  and  over  again.  It  was  a  mercy  that  the  tears  CStne 
into  his  eyes  at  last  and  relieved  him  somewhat  from  the  great  wdgbt 
that  seemed  to  be  crushing  his  heart  "Oh,  my  dear  grandfather, 
I  am  not  what  you  think  me !  Oh,  my  dear  grandfather,  you  should 
not  have  said  that !  I  kiss  you  while  you  sleep,  my  dear  grandiather, 
and  am  gone."  He  repeated  the  words  though  they  were  daggen; 
repeated  them  and  sobbed  and  cried  aloud  "  My  poor  dear  child,  my 
poor  persecuted  darling,  forgive  me,  forgive  me  !  " 

Arrived  in  York,  the  poor  old  man  had  lost  all  trace  of  the  fugitive. 
The  railway  oflicials  did  not  think  she  had  left  York,  An  inspectot 
remembered  her  well  from  the  description.  He  felt  sure  that  she 
remained  in  York.  Luke  Wallet  searched  the  city  up  and  down, 
wandered  about  the  old  streets  day  and  night.  Once  lie  had  looked 
wistfully  at  the  river,  and  had  fell  sick  at  the  hideous  Ilio:i;ht  thkt 
she  might  be  lying  pale  and  still  in  the  shadoiv  uf  the 
[hat  trembled  on  the  evening  ripples.     On  the  lollowing  iXvf 
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iiL  into  the  cathedral  and  prayed  with'all  his  might,  but  Fate  stood 
1  md  unbending  at  his  elbow.  Then  a  railway  porter  believed 
I  a  young  lady,  just  like  her  whom  Mr,  Waller  described,  went  on 
^borough.  The  old  man  hesitated  whether  to  accept  this 
I  clue  or  go  on,  as  his  judgment  dictated,  to  London, 
decided  for  him.  lie  went  to  Scarborough.  At  this  foshion- 
iraicring-place  he  had  come  upon  tlie  track  of  two  persons 
to  be  newly  married  who  answered  to  the  likenesses 
,  child  and  Tom  Mayfield.  He  caught  at  any  straw.  This 
took  him  to  Liverpool  and  Manchester ;  and  at  last  he  deter- 
]  lo  seek  the  lost  one  in  London,  He  had  arrived  in  town  two 
before  Mr.  Wyltlenbetg  opened  the  first  bottle  of  champagne 
t  luncheon  in  the  Delphos  Theatre,  and  when  Phil  Ransford's 
ham  pulled  up  in  Piccadilly  the  old  man  was  on  his  way  to  his 
DOins  in  Bedford  Street  Fate  had  a  mind  lo  torture  him  a 
■ith  memories  of  the  past.  In  his  happiest  days  he  had  lived 
is  daughter,  Clytie's  mother,  in  Bedford  StreeL  Fate  had  put 
I  hb  head  that  some  mysterious  power  of  divination  might  lurk 
I  itmosphere  she  had  once  breathed.  It  would  be  a  good  point 
I  from.  He  would  live  ihere  again  if  he  could;  be  would 
out  a  map  of  London  from  that  centre,  and  search  it  house  by 
i  he  would  advertise  in  the  papers,  he  would  employ  the 
\  he  would  spend  his  last  shilling  in  the  search,  and  commence 
Delude  all  operations  from  this  centre. 

wd  Street  would  sympathise  with  him.  The  spirit  of  old 
would  look  down  upon  him.  Her  influence  would  come  to  his 
Kate  would  not  be  so  cruel  as  to  shut  out  his  child  from  him 
nger.  He  would  citl  out  her  name  in  the  streets.  lie  would 
it  on  Ihe  walls.  All  London  should  see  and  hear  it 
[IT  old  man,  the  stones  over  which  he  walked  were  thick  with 
to  his  mystery,  but  he  was  never  destined  to  find  them.  At 
lilly  Circus  he  might  almost  ha.ve  heard  his  child's  voice,  he 
near  to  licr,  but  the  cherished  music  was  never  again  to  break 
a  him  except  in  dreams  of  past  days.  In  Bedford  .Street  he 
»e  to  Bam'ngton's,  where  he  could  have  obtained  her  address, 
It  very  day  she  had  written  to  him,  and  to-morrow  (he  letter 
.  be  lying  at  Dunelni ;  but  Fate  decreed  that  he  should  never 
e  the  precious  missive.  Mr.  Chute  Woodlield  stood  upon  tlie 
\  steps  as  the  old  man  passed,  and  a  Bedford  Street  printer 
KtJDg  Up  his  child's  name  for  a  playbill ;  yet  his  heart  yearned 
n  for  a  trace  of  his  darling,  for  a  sight  of  whom  he  would  not 
PgnsidcTcd    death    too  great   a  penalty.    The  last   shadows. 
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were  gatliering  round  the  old  man.  The  great  sccnc-siiiftcr 
liltle  more  need  oS  him.  He  had  nearly  played  out  his  poit,  and 
there  was  no  more  dialogue  set  down  for  grandfather  and  chUd.  He 
might  wander  a  short  time  amidst  the  scenes  of  his  early  days,  ar»t 
dream  himself  back  again  into  the  old  orchestra  which  death  had 
long  since  cleared  ;  but  he  was  surely  slipping  out  into  the  everlast- 
ing shadows,  and  she,  the  wilful,  persecuted  child  of  the  old  cailjcdnl 
city,  she  had  kissed  him  her  last — for  he  and  her  llie  jjrcat  jiartirg 


was  over, 
am  gone-" 


"I  kiss  yoii  while  you  sleep,  my  dear  grandfather,  and 
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AriTR  passing  Cookham  Ferry,  on  the  Thames,  die  river  i 
itself  into  three  branches,  the  principal  of  which,  as  the  fin^l 
guide-hook  in  the  Grassnook  Library  tells  us,  forms  a  sudden 
bold  sweep  to  the  left,  flowing  rapidly  b)'  Hedsor  Wharf;  the  middle 
stream  pursuing  a  direct  course,  rendered  more  commodious  for 
navigation  by  the  checking  of  the  current  in  the  floodgates.  These 
two  branches  assist  in  forming  the  largest  island  on  the  river,  and  on 
this  island  the  late  Sir  George  Young  erected  a  pleasant  villa,  called 
Formosa  Place.  The  remaining  branch  directs  its  course  to  the 
right  by  the  well-known  Vcnables  Paper  Mills.  The  scenery  now 
becomes  extremely  beautiful ;  the  Hedsor  heights  rising  from  their 
chalky  beds  with  the  hanging  woods  above,  connected  with  the 
bolder  and  more  richly  variegated  foliage  of  Cliefden.  Hedsor 
church  occupies  a  highljr  picturesque  situation,  embosomed  in  tice^ 
and  placed  on  a  commanding  eminence  overlooking  one  of  th«; 
picturesiue  parts  of  Bucks  and  Berks. 

In  the  midst  of  this  lovely  scenerj-  reposed  GrassnocA, 
straggling  house,  planted  in  the  midst  of  lawns  and  gardcnajS 
surrounded  by  trees  and  old  park  railings.  The  windows  looked  OBt 
through  the  trees  upon  the  river  which  flowed  gently  on  its  way 
between  Hedsor  heights  and  Grassnook  fiats.  The  tow  path 
on  the  Thames  was  blocked  at  Grassnook  by  Lord  St.  ttamanfs 
grounds,  and  thus  brought  Into  existence  the  ferry  close  by.  Hcdsot 
looked  down  from  its  woody  heights  upon  Grassnook ;  Grassnook 
looked  up  at  HcdKiir  ;  looked  up  from  a  level  luxuriant  plain  green 
us  emerald  ;  looked  up  across  the  deep  unrufHed  waters  of  the  Thames 
that  seem  to  lie  quietly  thereabouts  to  make  a  mirror  for  the  Ht 
and  Cliefden  woods,  and  the  pretty  nistic  lodges  and  boait  b( 
the  green  banks. 
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''  Theie  is  hardly  a  more  lovely  spot  than  this  in  the  world/'  said 
the  Dean  of  Dimefani  sipping  some  very  old  Madeira  near  the  open 
window  of  the  Grasenook  dining-room,  into  ix^ich  room  was  creeping 
the  combined  pei£unes  of  ha^,  honeysuckle,  roses,  and  seringa. 

''  Dimelm,  Mr.  Dean,  with  the  cathedral  and  castle  seen  fronk 
Prebend's  Bridge,  is  finer,"  said  Lord  St  Barnard,  sitting  with  his 
right  leg  bandaged  and  on  i.  cushioned  foot-rest  newly  invented  for 
the  rich  gouty  subjects  of  the  Queen. 

"  Finer,  periiaps,''  said  the  Dean  in  a  rich  unctuous  voice,  "  but 
without  the  softness,  the  cultivation,  the  luxurious  depth  of  colour  of 
Gntssnook  and  Cliefden." 

''  Yes,  we  are  more'  civilised  in  our  scenery  than  you  are  in  the 
north ;  our  trees  ace  better  behaved,  our  grass  is  a  better  colour,  our 
river  is  bluer,  our  winds  are  more  gentle,''  said  his  lordship,  ^'  but  our 
gout  is  more  severe/' 

The  Dean,  a  tall,  well-built,  handsome  old  man,  with  a  warm 
genial  £ice,  white  hair,  and  grey  sparkling  eyes,  turned  round  and 
smiled  at  his  fnend. 

"  Yes,  you  are  going  to  say  that  I  should  have  listened  to  the  voice 
of  the  preacher,  or  followed  the  example  of  the  famous  clerical 
athlete  at  Oxford." 

"  No,  I  wonld  be  sorry  to  give  you  the  additional  pain  of  such 
reflections,"  said  the  Dean. 

"  Don't  space  me,"  said  Lord  St  Barnard.  "  I  have  not  done 
much  with  my  talents,  I  fear  \  not  even  hidden  them  under  a  bushel. 
I  hope  my  successor  will  do  better,  though  I  can  say  this,  the  silver 
pieces  have  not  diminished ;  indeed,  I  rather  expect  my  property 
has  doubled  in  value  during  the  last  thirty  years." 

"  You  always  did  give  very  realistic  and  literal  readings  of  scrip- 
ture," said  the  Dean,  smiling. 

"  Halt ! "  exclaimed  his  lordship.  "  I  see  we  are  drifting  into 
theology  again.  I'll  none  of  it.  If  I  have  not  done  all  that 
becomes  a  man,  not  to  say  a  peer  of  the  realm,  have  I  not  suffered  ? 
Wifeless,  childless,  gout  and  potass  water — good  heavens  above,  you 
don't  think  there  is  anything  more  for  me  in  the  future  by  way  of 
expiation  ?  " 

*^  Is  that  the  question  you  select  for  preventing  a  theological  dis- 
cussion ?"  asked  the  Dean  quietly.  "  My  dear  St.  Barnard,  you  strike 
there  at  the  root  of  all  theology ;  but  we  will  talk  of  other  things  ; 
take  me  into  your  world.  I  am  your  guest,  and  you  know  my  old  way 
of  adapting  myself  to  circumstances." 

''You  are  a  dear  old  boy,"  said  his  lordship,  ^  as  you  always  were  * 
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the  same  at  Eton,  the  same  at  Oxford,  the  same  as  a  curate,  the 
same  as  a  dean,  and  I  eannol  tell  you  how  mucli  I  esteem  your  kind- 
ness in  coming  down  here  in  the  midst  of  the  season  lo  see  an  dd 
stranded  friend.     How  long  arc  you  staymg  in  town?" 

"  Two  weeks,"  said  the  Dean. 

"  And  then  you  return  to  Uunclm  ? " 

"  Yes." 

"  Then  let  us  talk  of  the  old  city ;  you  should  have  a  great  deal  of 
news  for  me.  How  is  my  protege,  old  Waller,  and  his  pretty  grand- 
child?" 

"  Ah,  there  I  fear  my  news  will  cause  you  pain,  my  dear  fiicnd, 
since  your  interest  in  their  welfare  is  so  great" 

"  The  old  man  is  not  dead  ? "  asked  my  lord,  earnestly. 

"No,  but  he  has  suddenly  left  Dunelm;  the  story  is  somewhat 
mysterious," 

"Indeed,"  said  Lord  St.  Barnard,  looking  anxiously  into  his 
friend's  face. 

"  The  girl,  whose  beauty  was  becoming  a  proverb,  it  appears  ran 
away  from  home ;  it  is  believed  that  she  eloped  with  one  of  our 
students,  a  very  promising  young  man,  Mr.  Tom  Mayfield." 

Lord  St.  Barnard  sighed  and  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  as  if  he 
resigned  himself  to  the  realisation  of  a  foreboded  calamity. 

"  Your  interest  in  the  young  lady  seems  more  than  an  ordinary 
interest,  and  I  sympathise  with  you  in  the  ill  return  which  you 
have  received  for  your  generosity." 

"Go  on,  my  friend;  don't  mind  me;  I  am  used  to  this  sort  of 
thing ;  I  expected  it,  tliough  my  hopes  went  strongly  in  the  other 
direction ;  nature  is  above  art,  stronger  than  education  ;  it  always  hu 
its  way.     Poor  child,  what  could  be  expected  of  her?" 

"  The  old  man  followed  the  fugitives,  the  Hermitage  is  closed,  and 
no  one  knows  anything  about  the  movements  of  Waller,  Mayfidj^Jfc 
(he  child."  «^| 

"  When  did  this  occur?"  ^^H 

"  Only  two  or  three  weeks  ago."  ^^H 

"  I  might  have  hoped  to  hear  from  you,  under  the  circiunstaj^^| 
}>aid  his  lordship,  gravely.  ^^| 

"  My  dear  Barnard,"  said  the  Dean,  "  I  heard  you  were  ilt^H 
papers  have  been  full  of  paragraphs  about  your  health." 

"  Damn  the  papers!"  exdainied  hia  lordship,  "and  the  gout  I" 
adding  as  quickly  an  apology  for  swearing.  " Pray  forgive  mcjl 
owe  you  and  offer  you  my  sincere  apologies."  j^l 

"  i  hoped  lo  be  in  town  this  uxek,  and   1  thought  it  M^^| 
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communicate  my  bad  news  in  person;  further,  I  wished  to  satisfy 
myself  by  the  fullest  inquiry." 

"  Certainly,  and  you  were  right" 

"  It  turns  out  that  there  is  some  doubt  whether  Miss  Waller  really 
did  elope  with  Mayfield.  The  student's  landlady  says  the  suspicioa 
is  fVTong  altogether;  he  was  deeply  in  love  with  her;  but  if  she 
favoured  the  advances  of  any  gentleman,  Mr.  Philip  Ransford  was 
the  fortunate  man." 

"Ah!  Ransford,  eh?  A  scoundrel,  Mr.  Dean,  a  scoundrel, 
capable  of  any  iniquity.** 

•*  His  reputation  in  Dunelm  is  not  the  most  desirable ;  but  I  have 
to  speak  of  the  Ransfords  presently." 

"  Did  she  receive  the  visits  of  this  Ransford  ?  " 

"  I  believe  so,  and  much  to  the  annoyance  of  her  grandfather, 
who  rather  favoured  the  suit  of  Mr.  Mayfield,  a  well  conducted  and 
exceedingly  clever  young  man— deeply  in  love  with  her  too,  so  says 
his  landlady.  He  had  a  bust  in  his  room,  a  bust  of  Clytie,  which  he 
.  used  to  talk  to,  and  he  called  Miss  Waller  Clytie,  so  his  landlady 
says  ;  and  one  night,  that  before  she  disappeared,  he  came  home 
and  broke  the  bust  all  to  pieces,  and  the  next  morning  he  was 
gone." 

"  A  romance,  and  a  sad  one,  I  fear ;  Ransford  is  the  villain.  The 
student  would  have  married  her,  and  ere  this  would  have  been  at  her 
grandfather's  feet.  Poor  child !  What  was  your  Divine  Master 
doing  when  He  permitted  this  to  happen  ?  " 

"  No  profanity,  Barnard,"  said  the  Dean,  solemnly;  **we  are  men  of 
the  world ;  I  am  an  ordained  priest ;  in  either  capacity  we  are  but 
poor  creatures,  and  may  not  question  the  decrees  of  the  Almighty." 

"  Well,  well,  if  He  loveth  whom  He  chasteneth,  then  indeed  He 
loveth  me,"  said  my  lord  with  a  spice  of  bitterness  in  the  expression 
of  a  deep  and  earnest  feeling. 

"  You  never  told  me  why  you  had  so  deep  an  interest  in  the 
Wallers,  and  I  do  not  understand  why  you  are  so  much  moved ;  you 
have  told  me  before  now  that  I  am  the  only  friend  who  enjoys  your 
entire  confidence." 

"It  is  true,  my  oldest  and  best  of  friends ;  I  am  a  \try  lonely 
man ;  I  have  lived  out  of  all  liking  or  disliking,  but  I  had  a  half- 
matured  plan  with  regard  to  that  girl,  had  she  lived  on,  and  stood 
the  test  of  twenty  summers." 

**  I  do  not  ask  for  your  secret,  but  I  have  always  felt  that  you  had 
one  beneath  the  Hermitage  roof^  and  I  should  not  have  been 
surprised  to  find  that  Mr.  Waller  had  been  here." 
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"  That  is  a  matter  of  astonishment  also  to  me,"  sj 
"  There  may  be  hope  in  tliis ;  the  trouble  is  not  so  great  as  ite 
fear." 

The  Dean  sipped  his  Madeira,  and  wondered  what  was  cODung 
next 

"  Vou  knew  the  story  of  my  boy,  my  poor  Frank,  who  lies  yonrfa 
in  the  old  vault,  where  all  my  hopes  and  ambition  were  baricd 
with  him?" 

"  Too  well,  my  dear  friend,  too  well." 

"  Mary  Waller,  the  Clytie  of  your  Dunelm  student.  Is  my  boy's 
chUd." 

"  Good  God  I "  exclaimed  the  Dean,  rising  to  his  feet ;  "  my  poor 
dear  friend  ;  the  Lord  in  His  wisdom  has  indeed  afflicted  thee  ! " 

"  Aye,  more  than  you  can  ever  know,"  said  my  lord  ;  "  but  I  luvc 
deserved  it,  I  have  deserved  it." 

The  Dean  got  up  and  pressed  his  friend's  hand. 

"Nay,  do  not  let  it  trouble  you  so  much,"  said  Lord  St.  Banted; 
"I  have  nursed  the  secret  so  long  that  I  ara  accustomed  to  it;  tiOK 
wears  down  the  angles  of  the  sharpest  sorrow ;  try  and  consider  dnt 
you  have  known  this  for  years,  and  let  us  go  on  to  other  subjects- 
What  about  these  Ransfords?  I  hate  them^mlgar  upstarts.  And 
this  son,  with  whose  presence  they  polluted  Maudlin  College,  what 
of  him?" 

"It  is  thought  in  Dunelm  that  the  Ransfords  are  tn  monelii; 
trouble  ;  the  Northern  Bank,  in  which  the  old  man  had  a  laise 
interest,  stopped  payment,  as  you  know,  last  year,  and  the  liability  of 
the  shareholders  is  being  realised  ;  it  was  rumoured  in  the  city  that 
you  were  about  to  foreclose  the  mortgage  which  it  i\as  known 
retained  upon  the  Ransford  property,  when  Ransford 
Dunelm  estate  and  mills." 

"  Indeed,"  said  his  lordship  with  a  frown  ;  "  it  was 
t  ?  You  think  men  are  punished  in  this  world  as  well  as  in  the  next? 
It  is  right  that  it  should  be  so,  is  it  not  ?  " 

"  '  Whatever  is  is  right,'  is  the  expression  of  true  feith  and  pnitKr 
resignation." 

'■  An  arrogant  lot  this  Ransford  canaiQe.     I  have  heaid  k 
Dunelm,  vulgarly  proud,  not  good  to  the  poor,  money  trying  I 
ride  blood,  the  loom  setting  itself  up  for  equality  widi  the 
mechanic  standing  uncovered  in  the  presence  of  the 
princes." 

"They  are  not  beloved  by  the  people  of  Dtmelm," 
!t  would  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  if  I  wi 
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instrument  of  their  present  punishment    Will  you  do  me  the  favour 
to  touch  the  bell  ?  "^ 

With  a  sympathetic  smile  the  Dean  complied.  A  servant  entered 
upon  the  instant 

'*  Will  you  excuse  me  a  moment  ? ''  said  my  lord  to  the  Dean. 

Then  addressing  the  servant  his  lordship  said,  ''  Ask  Mr.  Belmont 
to  write  by  the  next  post,  and  make  an  appointment  for  Selkirk  and 
Brown,  the  lawyers,  to  come  to  Grassnook  to-morrow  at  x^-o  o'clock." 

The  servant  bowed. 

**  There  are  letters ;  will  your  lordship  have  them  now  ?  " 

"  Take  them  mto  the  library." 

'*  And  now,  Mr.  Dean,  let  us  discuss  this  painful  business ;  you  insist 
nipon  returning  to  London  to*night,  and  your  train  leaves  Cookham  at 
ten  o'clock  \  the  carriage  will  be  at  the  door  in  an  hour.'' 

''  I  will  come  down  s^pain  to-morrow,"  said  the  Dean. 

''  The  season  will  be  at  an  end  earlier  than  usual,  they  tell  me.'' 

"So  I  understand ;  Parliament  will  rise  before  the  end  of  July.  * 

"  And  the  general  election?" 

"  Will  take  place  after  the  harvest,"  said  the  Dean. 

"What  about  Dunelm ;  will  the  cathedral  city  do  its  duty?" 

"  I  think  so.  A  new  and  daring  section  of  the  constituency  have 
had  the  audacity  to  mention  the  name  of  Mr.  Philip  Ransford  as  a 
probable  candidate." 

His  lordship  made  a  contemptuous  gesture.  "  The  new  francliise 
has  turned  England  topsy-turvy;  but  there  will  be  no  Ransford  in  the 
House  of  Conunons  as  long  as  I  live." 

"  There  will  be  a  severe  contest  in  both  divisions  of  the  county, 
and  an  association  is  being  formed  with  hostile  intentions  against  the 
Church.     I  fear  our  successors,  Barnard,  will  have  some  trouble." 

"  A  policy  of  expediency  and  conciliation  on  the  part  of  the  Tories 
has  brought  about  far  more  dangerous  clianges  than  all  the  legislation 
of  the  Whigs." 

"  There  are  no  Whigs  nor  Tories  now,"  said  the  Dean.  "  Radical 
and  Conservative  are  not  only  new  names,  but  they  represent  alto- 
gether a  new  order  of  things.  The  next  Dean  of  Dunelm  may  live 
to  see  Fox,  the  Methodist,  preaching  in^the  cathedral." 

"  And  Smith,  the  brewer,  lording  it  over  Grassnook,"  said  my  lord ; 
"  why,  for  that  matter,  have  I  not  myself  let  the  Bankside  estate  to  a 
retired  coal  dealer?  It  is  true  I  resisted];  but  my  agent  s  financial 
-arguments  and  the  coal  dealer's  quiet  English  merchant-like  manner, 
and  his  wife's  presentation  at  Court,  and  a  hundred  o* 
<wiped  out  the  plebeian  taint,  and_fae  is  quite  * 
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Bankside.  We  are  a!l  as  bad  as  each  other,  Dean,  all  alite^ 
has  iiis  hand  upon  us,  BSood  has  gone  out  of  fashion,  and  Mone^  hiS 
come  in.  It  is  a  blessing  we  are  old  men,  you  and  1 ;  the  change 
cannot  trouble  us  much  longer." 

Thus  the  conversation  flowed  on  until  his  lordship's  carriage  came 
swinging  round  the  wooded  drive  at  the  side  entrance  to  Grassnook; 
and  then  these  two  old  friends.  Dean  and  Lord,  who  had  been  boys 
at  school  and  students  at  college  together,  parted ;  and  while  ihe 
(.'hurchnian  was  rolling  by  train  to  Paddiiigton  the  Ijiyman  was  b«i% 
wheeled  into  tlie  quiet  lamp-lighted  library  of  Grassnook,  where  ibc 
Bamards  had  written  their  letters  long  before  the  coaching  days,  let 
alone  the  age  of  Macadam  and  Stephenson. 

Ixird  St.  Barnard  opened  his  letters.  One  of  them  was  Oom 
Wyldenberg,  venturing  to  hope  that  his  lordship  had  recovered  froia 
his  illness,  and  trusting  that  his  lordship  would  be  enabled  to  honour 
the  Delphos  Theatre  with  his  presence  before  the  season  closed- 
Mr.  Wyldenbeig  begged  to  enclose  his  lordship  a  photograph  of  ft 
flHmtanU,  of  whom  great  things  were  expected,  His  lordship  was  IB 
no  humour  for  Mr.  Wyldenbeig's  letters.  He  had  nearly  laid  portrait 
and  letter  aside  wilh  a  mere  cursory  glance,  but  that  same  grim  Fate 
who  was  marshalling  old  Waller  the  way  he  should  go  was  at  his 
lordship's  elbow  to  hold  up  the  picture. 

"  (Ireat  heavens  !  "  exclaimed  my  lord,  holding  the  portrait  close 
in  to  the  lamplight  "  Miss  Julia  Pitt !  Her  face  I  Her  name  1  Cod's 
judgments  ate  indeed  terrible.  This  is  Mary  Waller,  Clytle,  my  bi^'* 
child,  my  granddaughter ;  in  the  hands  of  Wyldenberg  !  Curse  this 
gout !  Frank,  I  wish  I  had  died  with  you,  for  I'm  the  most  miserable 
fellow  living." 

His  lordship  leaned  back  va  his  chair  with  the  portrait  in  hisk 
and  sLired  vacantly  at  the  ceiling.     Presently  he  began  to  t 
himself  somewhat  incoherently. 

"  It  was  indeed  a  lovely  face  !  No  wonder  she  won  you  body  a 
soul,  Frank.  It  astonished  the  Dean  to  know  thai  this  child  was 
yours,  though  he  must  have  guessed  it,  I  fancy,  some  time  or  another. 
Hut  there  is  that  other  secret  which  must  die  with  me.  If  she  had^J 
lived  to  be  twenty  without  showing  the  taint  of  the  Pitts,  I  think  I_-j 
should  have  declared  that  marriage  and  acknowledged  her.  But^J 
something  is  due  to  the  Bamards — to  those  grand  men  and  womei^ 
who  have  handed  down  the  name  untainted  in  alliance  with  the" 
noblest  names  of  English  history.  I  have  done  nothing  for  jj 
family.  \  will  solace  my  conscience  with  this  sacrilice.  The  I 
L  s\u\\  not  tell  Ihe  story  of  Frank's  wild  elopement  and  final  n 
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ress,  and  his  father's  unnecessary  acknowledgment  of  the 
ofispring  of  a  half  legal  ceremony  in  Boulogne.  No,  St. 
rou  shall  rescue  her,  if  possible,  and  save  her  from  herself, 
^rmits.  But  Bankside  and  Weardale  and  Grassnook  shall 
to  my  nephew  and  his  children.  If  Ransford  does  not 
,  and  of  course  he  will  not.  Miss  Julia  Pitt  shall  have  the 
)f  the  Dunelm  property.  It  will  be  a  sweet  bit  of  retaliation 
r  that  cub's  patrimony — to  settle  it  upon  her  so  that  she 
al  with  the  principal." 

dship  seemed  somewhat  reconciled  to  his  own  misfortunes 
templating  those  which  were  copiing  upon  the  Ransfords. 
d  his  thin  delicate  hands  together  for  a  moment,  and  his 
sparkled.  He  had  been  a  handsome  man  in  his  time,  but 
ice  wore  a  fixed  and  fagged  expression.  When  his  valet 
dminister  a  special  medicine,  to  be  taken  at  bed  time,  he 

vrote  to  the  lawyers?" 

ny  lord." 

raph  to  them  in  the  morning,  and  tell  them  to  bring  down 

I  detective." 

{To  he  continued.) 
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UR  town  is  a  remarkable  one.  Among  its  other 
curiosities  it  is  notorious  (I  would  prefer  the  worf 
•■  celebrated  ")  for  the  possession  of  a  Climbing  Clab. 
Tlie  members  do  not  undertake  to  scale  Alps,  for  the 
I  that  there  are  no  Alps  in  the  neighbourhood  to  scale. 
The  nearest  approach  to  a  mountain  within  twenty  miles  of  the  place 
is  a  hill  of  such  modest  elevation  that  the  boiling  point  at  its  sumniil 
is  not  found  to  differ  by  the  third  part  of  a  degree  from  tlie  btxting 
point  at  its  base.  Having,  therefore,  no  peaks  and  passes  upon 
which  to  practice,  and  the  members  being  mostly  individuab  wh» 
would  prefer  breaking  their  bones  in  their  own  country  to  bciog 
brought  home  upon  a  shutter  from  Switzerland,  our  society  was  incor- 
porated for  the  express  purpose  of  ascending  steeples,  spires,  lunrti, 
chimneys,  upcast-shafts,  obelisks,  monuments,  ruined  piles,  and  other 
dangerous  erections.  A  crumbling  tower  without  a  vestige  of  Star- 
case,  the  stones  threatening  to  crush  the  adventurer  at  every  sieft 
and  the  whole  fabric  nodding  as  if  in  resentment  at  the  intrusion,  is 
a  favourite  /i^x  de  rhhtance  with  the  body,  but  our  most  dcspentt 
experiments  have  been  made  upon  tail  chimneys  and  tapen^ 
spires. 

We  meet  at'  regular  intervals  to  listen  to  memoirs 
members  who  have  made  private  ascents,  and  also  to 
what  are  called  field-days,  when  we  assemble  for  the  purpose 
achieving  some  great  exploit  in  common.  It  is  our  practice,  on 
hearing  of  any  suitable  object,  to  send  out  the  secretai)-  and  an 
official  who  is  called  a  surveyor,  and  if  they  report  favourably — iit 
other  words,  if  they  announce  that  the  project  is  difficult  and  reaaan- 
abl)'  dangerous — a  day  is  appointed,  certab  performers  are  selected 
(unless  the  task  admits  of  the  united  force  of  the  club),  and  llien  the 
necessary  steps  are  taken  to  give  the  expedition  all  the  gaiety  of  a 
pic-nic  as  well  as  all  the  dignity  of  a  serious  enterprise. 

Speaking  without  undue  partiality,  I  should  think  it  must  be  X 
very  piquant  spectacle  to  see  us  operating  upon  a  crumbling  [castle 
or  a  ruined  old  abbey.  On  arri\-ing  at  the  spot  we  invest  it  fomull; 
as  if  we  were  about  to  subject  it  to  a  regular  siege.  The 
fbrthmth  divided  into  imaginary  sections,  men  are  told  off 
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assault,  the  choice  of  dangcr-i)osts  is  determined  by  lot,  if  it  cannot 
be  settled  by  agreement  (our  leading  climbers  are  extremely  tenacious 
of  their  rights  in  this  particular) ;  and,  after  a  reasonable  time  has 
been  allowed  for  the  study  of  their  several  parts,  a  signal  is  given, 
which  is  the  winding  of  a  silver  horn  by  the  president,  and  the 
stormers  rush  to  their  work,  just  as  the  troops  did  to  theirs  at 
Badajoz  or  at  Sebastopol.  A  very  curious  sight  it  must  be  to 
witness  a  number  of  dark  forms  wriggling  up  the  walls  in  all  stages 
of  progress,  and  looking  like  big  caterpillars,  or  like  the  travelling 
crabs  which  crawl  over  houses  rather  than  diverge  an  inch  from  their 
X>ath.  Nor  could  a  right-minded  spectator  contemplate  without 
emotion  the  various  results  of  the  operation,  for  ought  he  not  to 
share  in  the  triumph  of  those  who  are  speedily  discovered  bestriding 
the  pinnacle  at  which  they  aimed,  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
sympathise  deeply  with  the  disappointment  of  those  who,  after  a 
dozen  gallant  struggles,  find  their  part  of  the  escalade  utterly  imprac- 
ticable ? 

We  do  not,  of  course,  decline  to  experiment  on  cliflfs,  and  there  is 
a  gorge  of  some  extent  made  by  the  River  Weir  in  our  neighbour- 
hood, every  steep  escarpment  of  which  has  been  crawled  over  by 
some  member  of  our  club.     Nor  do  we  disdain  to  practise  upon 
quarries.     Indeed  we  have  rented  an  old  one  at  no  great  distance, 
which  is  used  as  an  exercising  ground  for  our  junior  associates,  and 
here  the  more  experienced  members  keep  their  hands  in  by  "  taking 
a  climb,"  just  as  swimmers  take  a  s«rim.     ^^^len  we  visit  the  quarry 
with  a  number  of  undergraduates — I  mean  undergraduates  in  the  art 
— the  cliffs  are  distributed  among  them  according  to  their  capacities, 
each  individual  being  carefully  instructed  as  to  the  points  he  must 
make  in  his  ascent.     "  You  see  that  tuft?    Steer  for  it  direct.     Half 
a  dozen  yards  above  there  is  a  piece  of  projecting  rock :  you  must 
turn  its  flank.    Beyond  it  again  there  is  a  bit  of  perfectly  smooth 
whinstone :  you  can  make  nothing  of  that ;  you  must  coast  it  to  the 
light ;  then  use  your  axe  in  cutting  steps  in  that  bed  of  clay.     You 
observe  the  exposed  roots  of  a  tree  trailing  down  the  bank  ?    Your 
policy  must  be  to  make  for  those,  and  then  hoist  yourself  up  by  their 
means  to  the  summit."    And  so  forth. 

Occasionally,  too,  but  more  ^by  way  of  affording  elementary 
instruction  to  our  younger  associates,  we  operate  upon  trees.  Our 
inspector  is  sent  out  to  fix  upon  a  wood  and  report  as  to  its  capa- 
bilities. The  tallest  and  most  difficult  growths  are  assigned  to  the 
more  advanced  members  of  the  club.  We  give  ten  '  ' 
each  individual,  in  order  that  he  may  familiarise  ? 
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peculiarities  of  his  vegetable,  and  map  out  his  route  lo  the  apex, 
at  the  usual  signal,  the  climbers  spring  to  the  assault.  A  cracking  ol 
twigs  aud  a  clashing  of  branches  is  soon  heard.  The  adventures 
are  speedily  lost  to  view,  until  at  length  they  force  their  way  through 
the  foliage  and  emerge  at  the  top.  On  arriving  there  it  is  their  duty 
to  signify  the  event  by  waving  a  handkerchief  or  uttering  a  loud 
shout,  and  each  person  is  expected  to  bring  down  the  highest  ting 
or  branch  he  can  reach,  this  being  considered  equivalent  in  some 
measure  to  carrying  off  the  brush  at  a  hunL  We  have  members  whu 
can  run  up  an  oak  like  a  squirrel,  and  some  who  can  swarm  to  the 
summit  of  an  elm  as  easily  as  a  monkey  bom  to  the  trade.  Out 
Ciiubb  would  scramble  to  the  top  of  an  Australian  Eucalyptus,  five 
hundred  feet  high  by  seventy  broad,  almost  as  soon  as  a  street  urchia 
could  wriggle  up  a  lanip  post. 

As  intimated,  however,  our  greatest  and  most  legitimate  cxp1<Nti 
consist  in  the  ascent  of  spires,  windmills,  lofty  chimneys,  and  oiho 
artiticia!  structures.  Leaving  natural  objects  in  a  great  measure  to 
Alpine  clubsmen  and  Cockney  mountaineers,  we  devote  ourselves  lo 
the  infinitely  more  dangerous,  because  more  perjiendicular,  task  of 
climbing  edifices,  where  there  is  scarcely  a  projecting  knob  upon  which 
we  can  lay  hands  or  rest  a  fooL  How  such  ascents  arc  accomplished 
I  will  proceed  to  explain,  selecting  as  an  illustration  our  operation* 
upon  an  old  upcast  shaft  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dunholmc.  The 
surveyor  having  reported  that  there  was  a  fine  specimen  not  far  from 
Winkle  Abbey — a  place  famous  for  pic-nics^it  was  unanimously 
resolved  that  this  should  be  made  the  subject  of  our  next  field  day. 
Accordingly  on  a  fine  summer's  morning  the  club  marched  out  to 
considerable  force,  admirably  victualled  for  the  occasion,  and  with 
the  usual  accompaniment  of  camp  followers.  On  arriving  al  dK 
spot  four  of  our  number  were  detailed  for  duty.  But  how,  in  ibe 
name  of  wonder,  could  four  men  clamber  up  a  conical  building  irilfc 
a  surface  as  smooth  as  that  of  Eddystonc  Lighthouse  ?  The  questica 
may  well  be  asked.  I  am  proud  to  give  the  reply.  Each  of  the 
storniers — I  repeat  because  I  admire  the  expression— earned  a  pouch 
containing  a  number  of  staples  or  peculiarly  shaped  nails,  which  he 
drove  one  by  one  into  any  crevice  in  the  stone,  or  into  the  morUr 
between  the  layers  of  masonry.  For  this  purjiose  he  was  provided 
with  a  hammer,  and  also  with  chisels  where  refractory  work  had  » 
be  done.  To  each  of  these  staples  was  fastened  a  kind  of  stim^ 
into  which  a  foot  or  a  hand  might  be  easily  inserted.  The  mode  of 
ascent  will  therefore  be  readily  conjectured.  Standing  upon  Ihc 
ground,  the  operator  first  drove  into  the  wall  two  of  these  bold&>u 
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of  about  ten  or  twelve  inches,  and  at  nearly  the  same 
from  each  other.     He  then  hammered  in  two  more  at  a. 
it  delation  above,  and  having  done  this  as  far  as  he  could 
he  pLiced  a  fool  in  each  of  the  lower  stirrups,  and  holding  Liy 
upper  articles,  the  process  was  repeated  continually  until  he 
\  the  sununit.    Very  carefully  the  work  must  be  done,  for 
r  to   the    adventurer  if  the  staples  should  be  imperfectly 
Very  cautiously  must  he  transfer  himself  from  stirrup  to 
(or  a  slip  might  lead  to  the  dislocation  of  every  bone  in  his 
Meanwhile  &esh  three  men  were  operating  upon  other  por- 
ihe  shaft,  and  slowly  but  steadily  advancing  towards  the  top, 
donably  it  was  a  thrilling  perfoimance.    As  they  receded  from 
nd  each  step  grew  more  hazardous  (tailing  bodies,  it  will  be 
ibered,  tumble  through  about  sixteen  feet  of  space  in  the  first 
of  time),    the   olher    members  of  the  club   cheered  them 
for  in  that  spirit  of  emulation  which  always  distinguishes 
(who,  if  they  were  going  to  shoot  over  a  precipice  in  corn- 
would  probably  try  which  of  them  could  do  it  the  fastest)  our 
ini-ariably  make  a  race  of  it  to  the  top. 
at  ODce  be  understood  that  this  mode  of  ascent  is  prac- 
only  when  the  niasonry  is  of  such  a  character  as  to  admit  of 
dy  insertion  of  the  staples.     We  could  not,  of  course,  mount 
itith  pillar  on  this  principle,  except  at  a  great  expenditure  of 
and  with  an   enormous  amount  of  chiselling  (how  Simeon 
clambered  up  his  column  I  do  not  exactly  comprehend).  Diit 
■  "done"  factory  chimneys  of  incredible  height,  though  these 
ore  of  so  dangerous  a  nature  that  we  do  not  allow  an)' 
•  of  the  club  10  peril  his  life  except  by  special  permission 
the  hand  of  the  president,  and  certified  by  the  secretary,  after 
itton  lo  that  effect  has  been  passed  by  at  least  three-fourths  of 
Dbers. 

the  best  proof  that  our  proceedings  are  fraught  with  danger  is 
ind  in  the  fact  that  the  club  has  a  class  of  subscribers  who 
ra  as  Past  or  Supernumerary  Associates.  They  are  in  truth 
racmbcjs^persons  who  have  broken  a  limb,  or  put  out  a 
',  or  effected  a  rupture  in  their  interiors,  or  done  themsehes 
her  important  injury,  and  have  therefore  been  compelled  to 
eitltCT  wholly  or  temporarily,  from  active  service.  These  indi- 
li  in  10  far  as  they  are  not  absolutely  crippled,  attend  tlie  meet- 
id  go  out  on  field  days,  when  they  assist  by  their  advice,  or 
tieodii^  opeT:jtioa%  or  in  managing  the  commissauaX  devitt-j 
TVr  MTV  held  in  honour  according  to  the  amount  ot 
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they  have  incuncd  and  the  desperate  nature  of  the  eDte^dses  A^ 
undertook.  We  have  a  member  who  broke  his  collar  bone  ooce,  put 
out  his  liip  joint  twice,  sustained  a  compound  fracture  of  the  left  am, 
lost  at  least  a  doien  teeth  at  various  times,  sprained  his  wrist  so 
effectually  that  he  cannot  write  his  name,  and  on  one  occasion  slipped 
down  from  such  a  height  that  he  scraped  off  all  the  skin  on  his  right 
check,  iududing  a  bit  of  his  nose,  and  came  to  tiie  ground  witli  half 
his  body  perfectly  flayed.  Hence  our  ranks  are  divided  into  the 
A.B.s  and  D.lS.s — that  is  to  say,  the  Able-bodied  and  the  Uisaljlcd- 
bodied. 

Sometimes,  too,  we  have  to  incur  dangers  from  the  prejudices  of 
proprietors  who  objent  to  our  performances.     More  than  once  the 
owner  of  a  windmill  or  a  towei  has  been  infuriated  on  fmding  his 
grounds  invaded,   and  his  buildings  scored  mUi  parallel  lines  of 
staples.     On  one  occasion  when  we  were  engaged  in  enecuting  an  e»- 
tremely  delicate  operation  upon  a  ruin  which  was  regarded  as  a  i-eiy 
refractory  object,  and  one  of  our  men  was  chnging  to  the  masotuy  at 
a  considerable  height,  amidst  the  breathless  silence  of  the  spectator^ 
a.  number  of  persons  came  up   at  a  canter,  dragging  uith  them  a 
machine  as  if  it  were  a  piece  of  artillery.     The  crowd  opened,  tlie  men 
unlimbered  (so  to  speak),  and  instantly  a  stream  of  water  was  dire^rtcd     || 
upon  the  climber,  who  was  cruelly  pinned  to  the  wall,  and  drenched     ,, 
more  thoroughly  than  he  had  ever  been  since  he  was  bora.     The     ' 
bystanders  shrieked  with  fun,  and  as  the  assailants  had  planted  the     1 
engine  near  a  rivulet,  which  they  seemed  determined  to  pumj^g^J 
it  became  necessary  to  execute  a  charge  upon  them  with  tha^^^H 
bined  force  of  the  dub    before  we  could  rescue  our  tiafo^^^^H 
comrade.  J^^^f 

On  another  occasion,  when  one  of  our  veterans  who  is  knoifl^^^l 
Excelsior  Smith  was  making  the  iiscent  (strictly  private  as  he  ttWII^^H 
of  a  dilapidated  windmill,  and  had  reached  about  midn-ay — a  SH^^H 
piece  of  business  it  was  too — the  occupant  of  the  lann  came  vi^^^^k 
towering  rage,  knocked  out  all  the  lower  staples,  procured  S  ^^^H 
and  struck  out  the  higher  as  far  as  he  could  reach,  and  thus  le£^^^| 
unfortunate  friend  perfectly  insulated  in  the  air.  After  han^l^^H 
that  predicament  for  a  full  hour,  the  exasperated  Ijrule  at  the  'Pf^^^l 
the  building  condescended  to  allow  a  ladder  to  be  brought  tnj^^^f 
that  Excelsior  might  descend  ;  but  no  sooner  had  tlie  lattff  I^^^^H 
ai  the  ground  than  he  was  taken  into  custody  for  trespass,  asd^^^^| 
he  remonstrated  with  his  captor  he  was  furtiier  charged  i|^^^^| 
assault  To  the  eternal  disgrace  of  British  j  tistice,  I  should  st^^^^H 
on  heiag  carried  before  the  magistrates,  our  distinguislied  duban^^^^H 
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^ed  forty  shiUings  and  costs,  with  the  optioD  of  going  to  prison  for 
a  couple  of  calendar  months  if  he  preferred.  And  I  should  also 
observe  (and  I  do  so  with  unspeakable  disgust)  that  the  Bench 
strongly  recommended  him  to  select  the  latter  course,  because  he 
could  then  pursue  his  studies  by  climbing  the  public  treadmill  instead 
of  a  private  windmilL 

As  a  further  illustration  of  the  difficulties  in  which  a  climber  may 
sometimes  be  placed,  let  me  give  a  few  extracts  from  a  paper  which 
was  recently  read  at  a  meeting  by  one  of  our  best  men,  Septimus 
Bobus.     '^  In  August  last,''  says  this  eminent  hand,  '*  I  resolved  to 
make  a  private  ascent  of  the  spire  of  St.  Mary  the  Milkmaid.     It  is 
a  spire  of  graceful  taper,  and  of  considerable  elevation,  springing  from 
a  tower,  up  which  I  stole  without]  attracting  any  attention.    I  had, 
indeed,  passed  the  night  in  the  church,  in  order  to  be  ready  for  an 
«arly  assault,  as  I  knew  that  I  should  not  be  allowed  to  deface  the 
beautiful  masonry  by  knocking  in  the  staples  if  it  could  be  prevented. 
I  hoped  to  complete  the  enterprise  before  the  churchwardens  were 
well  out  of  their  beds,  fearing  that  if  I  did  not  I  should  have  those 
officials,  with  the  sexton  and]  probably  [a  curate  or  two,  at  my  heels. 
The  sun  had  scarcely  risen  when  I  stood  upon  the  leads  of  the  tower, 
and  planted  my  first  nail  in  the  spire."     Here  the  narrator  described 
the  various  steps  of  his  progress,  and  explained  sundry  little  mishaps 
which  occurred.     "At  last,"  continued  he,  " I  reached  the  summit, 
or  as  near  to  it  as  I  could  prudentiy  venture.    The  spire  had  become 
so  slender  that  my  weight  might  have  been  too  much  for  the  delicate 
masonry,  and  I  was  compelled  to  clasp   it  with    my  arms,  as  if 
administering  a  fond  embrace.  ^In  this  position,  of  course,  it  became 
my  duty  to  realise  and  enjoy  the  prospect.     Every  one  knows  the 
reason  why  people  clamber  up  mountains  and  steeples.     It  appears 
that  the  picturesque  is  to  be  found  at  a  considerable  height  in  the 
atmosphere,  just  as  happiness  is  to  be  discovered  (so  people  think) 
at  giddy  elevations,  and  on  the  pinnacles  of  power.  I  therefore  lifted 
my  head  as  cautiously  as  I  could,  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  I 
allowed  my  cheek  to  rest  upon  the  cold  stone,  and  screwed  my  eyes 
round  to  take  in  as  much  of  the  landscape  as  was  accessible  to  view. 
Roofs  of  all  kinds,  and  in  every  style  of  disrepair — tiles  wanting  here, 
and  slates  slipping  ofif  there — chimneys  ranging  from  clumsy  stacks  to 
slenderly  twisted  tubes — pots  and  ventilators  at  all  angles  of  inclina- 
tion consistent  with  bare  duty — these  formed  the  principal  objects  in 
the  panorama  which  lay  outstretched  at  my  feet    Not  that  I  cou]4 
see  much  of  it,  for  the  smoke  which  streamed  fix>m  those  ' 
was  driven  full  in  my  face.     I  candidly  admit  that  I  conV 
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any  considerable  amount  of  jjleasure  from  the  spectacle, 
aware  thai  ihe  suenery  of  house  tops  is  considered  peailiarly  subUma 
Roofs  are  undoubtedly  a  study— interesting  to  the  philosopher  and 
mason ;  but  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  painter  who  has  mode 
a  forest  of  chimney  pots,  pouring  out  their  separate  torrents  of 
smoke,  the  subject  of  any  eminent  picture.  The  counlr)'  all  around 
was,  I  believe,  extremely  beautiful,  but  I  could  not  see  much  of  i^ 
and  what  I  could  see  was  not  particularly  enjoyable,  considering  nqr 
exhausted  condition,  and  Ihe  painful  altitude  I  was  compelled  Ifr 
maintain.  In  this  respect,  however,  I  presume  I  was  in  no  wane 
plight  than  most  mountaineers  who  reach  the  summit  to  find  thcit 
strength  gone,  and  their  prospect  drowned  in  mist. 

"  But  in  this  position  I  did  not  forget  that  I  had  one  Utile  cereiDOnf 
to  perform.  When  people  have  clambered  to  the  top  ol  a  peak,  aSuB 
encountering  a  host  of  difficulties,  their  first  business,  of  course,  is  tff 
take  some  refreshment.  Unless  they  do  that  they  have  done  nothing; 
if  they  do  that  many  think  they  need  do  nothing  else,  Thej-  alwajs 
crown  the  exploit  by  opening  a  bottle  of  champagne  or  some  t>Aer 
inspiring  fluid  (according  to  taste),  and  drinking  to  the  health  of  ihe 
mountain.  It  was  my  duty,  therefore,  to  take  some  refreshmenL  I 
owed  it  to  my  situation  to  draw  out  my  flask,  open  a  paper  of  sand- 
wiches, and  to  lunch.  How  I  accomplished  this,  compelled  as  I 
was  to  clasp  the  slender  spire  with  one  arm,  is  a  point  whidi  the 
reader's  ingenuity  or  imagination  must  help  him  to  explain ;  but  in 
endeavouring  to  pour  the  wine  into  my  throat  {I  think  it  was 
brandy,  however),  the  flviid  took  the  «Tong  channel,  owing  to  the 
constrained  position  of  my  head,  and  brought  on  a  spasm  by  which  I 
was  almost  choked.  Coughing,  and  spluttering,  and  quivering,  1 
continued  for  several  minutes,  expecting  that  1  should  lose  my  hold. 
and  shortly  afford  a  little  practice  for  the  coroner.  In  my  contortion* 
one  of  the  staples  beneath  my  feel  partially  yielded,  and  I  fell  that  if 
I  laid  loo  much  pressure  upon  it  (and  my  weight  is  far  from  trivial)  it 
would  give  way.  I  found  myself  in  an  awful  predicament.  A  cxrid 
perspiration  broke  out  from  every  pore. 

"  Glancing  down  at  the  Market  Place  I  obser^■ed  that  it  was  filUiig 
with  people.  Some  were  pointing,  all  were  gazing  at  the  dark  object 
which  was  clinging  like  a  spider  to  the  spire.  Out  of  the  buizin( 
hubbub  came  fordi  some  articulate  sounds.  '  Bless  i 
' it's  a  man ! '  'A  man,'  replied  another ;  ' he  must  be  t 
human  fool ! '  '  It's  an  escaped  lunatic  I '  exclaimed  a  I 
clear  case  of  suicide,'  added  a  fourth.  'Wc  shall  all  be 
inquest ;  the  whole  parish  will  give  evidence.'    J  think 
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pleased  the  multitude,  for  when  some  one  suggested  that  measures 
should  be  taken  for  my  relief^  there  was  an  amendment  proposed  and 
very  extensively  supported,  that  'the  idiot  should  be  let  alone/ 
Meanwhile  a  couple  of  reporters  were  at  work  with  their  note  books, 
taking  minutes  of  the  adventure  with  a  view  to  a  most  thrilling 
narrative  in  their  next  impression.  One  artist  was  busily  employed  in 
dcetching  me  for  the  Illustrated  London  News,  and  another  of 
humbler  pencil  was  doing  me  in  a  fearfully  exaggerated  style  for  the 
Illustrated  Police  News.  Indeed  the  latter  gentleman  embellished  his 
drawing  by  placing  a  couple  of  policemen  on  the  spire,  and  represent- 
ing  them  as  scrambling  up  the  masonry  in  perpendicular  pursuit.  In 
a  short  time  the  churdiwaidens,  accompanied  by  a  detachment  of  the 
constabulary,  mounted  to  the  top  of  the  tower,  and  shouted  to  me 
furiously  to  descend.  They  told  me  to  consider  myself  in  custody, 
although  practically  I  was  as  inaccessible  to  them  as  if  I  had  been  on 
the  sunmiit  of  the  Peter  Botte  Mountain.  But  I  confess  that  when  I 
heard  I  was  already  apprehended  I  felt  greatly  relieved,  for  just  at 
that  moment  I  should  have  been  glad  to  exchange  my  position  for  a 
prison  cell  or  even  for  the  prison  crank.  The  caption,  however 
nominal  it  might  appear  at  that  altitude,  seemed  in  some  way  or 
other  to  guarantee  my  safe  return  to  earth,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that 
if  after  receiving  this  summons  I  remained  any  longer  in  my  critical 
situation,  I  should  be  guilty  of  contempt  of  court. 

"Not  being  a  lawyer  I  am  unable  to  say  to  what  height  the  juris- 
diction of  a  British  tribunal  extends  above  the  soil :  whether  process^ 
can  be  served  upon  you  in  the  atmosphere,  or  whether  it  would  be 
right  for  a  bailiff  to  board  a  man  for  the  purpose  in  a  balloon.  But, 
leaving  this  point  to  the  jurists,  I  held  it  my  duty  to  descend  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  in  a  legal  appearance.  How  I  got  down  alive, 
and  without  even  a  broken  bone,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  explain,. 
but  the  instant  my  body  came  within  the  reach  of  the  officials  I  was 
seized  by  one  as  a  sacrilegious  trespasser,  was  collared  by  another  as  a 
dangerous  lunatic,  and  was  put  under  arrest  by  a  third  as  an  intend- 
ing suicide.  My  sanity  was  eventually  established  (though  with  some 
difficulty),  but  ever  since  the  exploit  I  have  been  known  as  the  '  ass- 
spire-ing  blockhead.'  My  only  consolation  is  that  the  staples  and 
holdfasts  which  I  drove  into  the  beautiful  shaft  of  St.  Mary  the  Milk- 
maid may  be  seen  to  the  present  hour  by  the  aid  of  sharp  eyes  or 
of  a  moderate  gloss." 

The  above  case  will  show  that  our  club  labours  under  one  great 
difficulty — we  are  not  duly  appreciated  by  the  public^  we  can  extract 
no  genuine  sympathy  or  encouragement 
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not  scrupled  to  diristen  us  the  cr.uked  oius,  and  out  D.U.i  the 
erippUi.  Tliis  would  be  exceedingly  painful  to  sensitive  miuds — and 
such  there  are  among  us — were  it  not  that  we  are  sustained  l>yi 
high  conviction  of  duty,  and  consider  that  we  are  rendering  ao 
important  service  to  society  by  our  aerial  explorations.  I  &i(i,  fir 
example,  that  some  persons  of  a  very  ignoble  cast  of  mind,  irim 
referring  to  our  exploits,  will  frequently  exclaim,  "  Just  what  chttnaey 
sweepers  do."  Now  it  is  precisely  this  inability  lo  comprehend  the 
lofty  and  unseliish  motives  of  our  club  which  disgusts  mc  witli  nan- 
kind.  People  ought  really  to  entertain  more  elevated  views,  whit- 
ever  their  position  or  training  in  life  may  be.  It  is  flagrant  abuse  ci 
common  sense  to  class  scientific  climbing  with  chimney  scraping.  1 
admit  that  a  sweep  is  a  useful  member  of  society,  and  tliat  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  calling  he  may  disjoint  a  hip  or  get  sut^>catediD 
a  flue  ;  nothing  is  more  natural.  liut  these  are  paid  perils.  Ons 
are  purely  voluntary.  That  makes  a  prodigious  diflferencc,  even  if 
there  were  nothing  else  lo  distinguish  us  from  the  heroes  of  .soot. 

In  one  sense,  it  is  true,  we  are  immensely  popular.     In  all  out 
expeditions  we  are  followed  by  a  crowd  of  persons,  including  nunjr 
juveniles,  several  females,  and  even  a  number  of  gentlemen  idlciv 
But  I  cannot  conceal  from  myself  that  their  intention  is  10  amuse 
themselves  at  our  expense,  and  though  I  object  to  thii  pennettcd 
view  of  our  exploits,  I  trust  I  am  sufficiently  magnaDtmous  to  sq 
tliat  they  are  quite  welcome  to  extract  as  much  diversion  as  Ihey  Ifte 
from  our  proceedings.     I  strongly  suspect,  however,  that  many  of 
them  arc  influenced  by  a  motive  which  is  not  only  discreditable  imt 
positively  infamous.     I  cannot  divest  myself  of  the  con%-icttoa  thll 
these  people  turn  out  in  expectation  of  some  serious  disaster,     Thej' 
calculate  that  an  accident  must  sooner  or  later  occur.     They  accom- 
pany us  as  the  horror-hunter  did  Van  Amburgh,  imder  the  imprcssioo 
that  the  lions  would  some  day  or  other  snap  off  the  performer's  hoj^ 
in  which  case  they  might  as  well  be  there  to  enjoy  die  ^eciaci^^| 
readily  admit  that  if  one  of  our  members  broke  a  leg  thcyl^^H 
gladly  assist  (I  do  not  mean  at  the  fracture,  but)  incarryinghua'^^H 
on  a  shutter.       Unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  however,  ifacrr   S* 
always  an  air  of  disappointment  when  we  finish  our  opcralions  wlii 
out  a  catastrophe,  as  much  as  to  intimate  tliat  we  have  defawde* 
them  of  a  treat  or  failed  in  doing  our  duty  to  the  public.     ^"^H^H 
have  overheard  one  sanguinary  individual  express  an  opiaionfl^H 
a  fatal  accident  did  occur  he  should  certainly  like  to  be  in  H^^B 
death  ;  and  I  have  known  another  brutally  surest  that  wc  OU^  " 
keel)  a  coroner  of  our  own,  and  have  him  always  out  wiih  u* 
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instead  of  putting  the  county  to  the  expense  of  sitting  upon  us  in 
succession. 

It  would  pain  me  much  to  record  the  comments  which  are  fre- 
quently made  upon  our  exploits  while  in  course  of  performance,  but 
in  the  interests  of  truth,  and  with  a  view  to  show  that  we  are  martyrs 
to  science  on  a  limited  scale,  I  ought  to  mention  a  few  of  the  ironical 
exhortations  we  receive : — "  Look  at  that  wriggling  ass.  He  will 
never  reach  the  top  for  a  week.  Give  up,  old  boy ;  it  is  too  much 
for  you.  And  yonder  is  the  stout  one  !  He,  now,  is  scrambling  up 
like  a  lamplighter.  Hell  beat  those  lanky  beggars  hollow.  What 
will  you  bet  on  the  porpoise  ?  A  quart  of  beer,  I  say,  on  the  fat 
one !  He  is  the  man  for  our  money  !  Hurrah !  one  of  them  lean 
sinners  has  slipped.  Like  Jack  and  Gill,  he'll  be  sure  to  crack  his 
crown!  Cracked  already,  Jim!  And  the  others  will  come  tum- 
bling arter.  But  look  at  the  fellow  who  has  got  perched  on  that 
bit  of  rock,  and  don't  seem  as  if  he  could  get  any  farther.  Hollo, 
you,  sir,  are  you  going  to  stick  there  all  night?  Shall  we  send 
you  up  yom:  supper  in  a  balloon,  or  would  you  prefer  waiting  for 
it  till  the  middle  of  next  week?  Thought  as  much^  down  he 
<:omes !  Should  say  it  is  a  case  of  a  collar-bone  at  least :  perhaps 
his  neck !  If  so,  it  will  serve  him  right,  for  I  never  saw  such  a 
set  of  born  fools  in  all  my  life." 

But  perhaps  I  ought  to  say  a  few  words  about  some  of  our  club 
worthies.     Our  leading  character  is  Martin  Chubb.     He  is  as  agile 
^  a  monkey,  as  daring  as  a  lion,  and  as  desperate  as  a  demon.  That 
•man,  it  may  safely  be  said,  sticks  at  nothing.     There  is  a  legend  in 
Dunholme  that  he  once  scrambled  up  the  perpendicular  side  of  a 
house  by  dexterous  manipulation  of  the  window  ledges,  cornices, 
•spouts,  and  other  slender  projections.     I  could  never  induce  him  to 
igive  me  the  precise  details  of  the  exploit,  for  he  is  a  person  of  exem- 
plary modesty,  and  for  this  reason  alone  must  be  accounted  a  true 
genius ;  but  I  have  always  construed  his  smile  and  the  flash  in  his 
^e  when  the  subject  was  mentioned  as  a  silent  acceptance  of  the 
^peachment.     Indeed,  I  could  believe  anything  of  such  a  man.     If 
^M  that  he  had  vaulted  over  the  great  wall  of  China  at  a  single 
J^mp,  or  got  to  the  top  of  the  Great  Pyramid  in  a  dozen  strides 
^^ctly,  I  should  say,  "  Very  likely  :  if  there  is  a  person  in  the  world 
^ho  can  do  an  impossible  thing  it  is  Martin  Chubb."     But  like  all 
S^nume  worthies,  he  has  his  detractors.     I  am  ashamed  to  soil  my 
lips  by  uttering  the  name  which  has  been  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
^^^^ilU.    I  suppose  it  must  be  done,  however ;  but  it  is  under  pro- 
^t    Him  they  call  the  "  Very  Cracked  One  !" 
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Hercules  Potts  is  a  bom  climber.  His  ruling  passion  was  dw»- 
loped  at  an  early  age,  as  is  the  case  with  those  who  exhibit  a  decided 
genius  for  poetry,  painting,  fighting,  felony,  or  any  other  special 
puisuit.  While  quite  a  lad  he  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  moitm 
the  belfry  of  his  native  village,  but  being  forbidden  by  his  parents  oa 
account  of  its  dilapidated  condition,  he  made  the  ascent  by  stealth. 
The  pleasure  of  outwitting  them  gave  such  a  charm  to  the  exploit 
that  he  not  only  repeated  it  frequently,  but  made  excursions  all  rount 
the  neighbourhood  imiil  he  had  scaled  most  of  the  belfries  withni 
twenty  miles.  As  his  opportunities  increased  he  proceeded  to  "  do" 
the  whole  county,  spile  of  his  mother's  predictions  thai  he  would 
assuredly  dislocate  his  neck.  Almost  from  the  finil  he  kept  a  joimul 
of  his  performances,  but  when  his  passion  had  ripened  into  a  syste- 
matic pursuit,  he  opened  a  ledger  in  which  he  recorded  the  paiti- 
culars  of  each  adventure,  the  precise  moment  of  ascent  and  retuni, 
the  difficulties  of  the  journey,  the  number  of  steps  traversed,  the 
estimated  height  of  the  tower,  the  stale  of  repair  or  ruin  in  which  it 
happened  to  be,  the  extent  and  peculiarities  of  the  view  presented, 
with  various  other  details,  not  forgetting  any  pranks  which  he  might 
play  upon  the  clocks,  bells,  or  weathercocks,  the  former  of  whidi 
were  occasionally  stopped,  and  the  latter  not  unfrequently  missed  « 
unshipjjed.  Enlarging  his  sphere  of  enterprise,  he  made  foraj-s  in 
all  directions,  until  he  could  never  see  a  tower  or  steeple  without 
feeling  an  irresistible  desire  to  attack  it.  The  last  time  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  inspecting  his  books  1  found  that,  without  reckoning 
repetitions,  he  had  made  his  one  thousand  four  himdred  and  thirty- 
ninth  ascent ! 

Strange  to  say,  we  have  a  very  stout  man  among  our  members. 
It  was  he  who  mounted  the  spire  of  St.  Mary  the  Milkmaid.  To  lode 
at  him  you  would  suppose  that  he  ivas  as  unfit  to  scale  a  steeple  as  an 
elephant  is  to  ascend  a  tree.  But  he  is  one  of  the  bravest  and  most 
active  individuals  in  the  club.  In  his  case  the  triumph  of  matter 
over  mind  is  perfectly  marvellous,  for  he  will  carry  his  twenty  stones  up 
a  tower  or  an  escarpment  almost  as  quickly  as  the  slenderest  o(  our 
band  could  ascend.  Is  he  distressed  in  making  his  ascents?  He 
says  not.  In  fact,  he  considers  himself  on  a  level  with  the  others, 
except  in  the  matter  of  perspiration.  There  he  certainly  suffers 
comes  down  dripping — one  may  say  drenched.  He  is  known  j 
vulgar  as  llig  Bobus.  He  is  alwa>-s  an  object  of  peculiar  atti 
to  the  spectators.  The  dash  and  Han  of  this  hero,  who  < 
prtfcipice  as  if  he  were  going  to  tear  it  down  with  his  Dula^  J 
\mandH  attention ;  but  the  figure  of  Big  Bobus,  ouispreidV 
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eagle  in  heraldry,  and  displayed  in  all  its  huge  proportions  against 
the  rock,  is  irresistibly  comic — that  I  admit ;  and  his  progress,  espe- 
cially if  it  is  the  "  wriggle,"  is  generally  greeted  with  shouts  of 
laughter  and  ironical  applause. 

Augustus  Sprigg  is  the  dandy  of  the  club.  Will  it  be  believed 
that  on  grand  public  days  he  goes  to  work  in  white  kid  gloves  ?  Not 
that  this  is  done  in  a  spirit  of  coxcombry.  On  the  contrary,  he  makes 
it  a  point  of  honour  to  return  from  the  escalade  with  those  articles 
either  blackened  with  his  labours  or  actually  torn  to  shreds.  And  I 
am  bound  to  say  he  never  spares  himself,  for  on  one  occasion  (a 
quarry  scene)  his  performances  were  so  brilliant  and  spirited  that  he 
was  literally  encored  by  the  associates.  I  shall  never,  indeed,  forget 
him  when,  at  the  most  critical  part  of  the  ascent,  he  coolly  turned  to 
the  spectators  and  bowed  his  acknowledgments  of  the  compliment, 
although  in  so  doing  he  risked  his  life. 

Brindley  Watt  is  another  great  man  among  us.  He  is  the 
inventor  of  the  flexible  mail-glove.  This  is  formed  of  exquisitely 
fine  rings  of  metal  (any  metal  almost  will  serve,  as  the  patentee  does 
not  confine  himself  to  any  particular  substance,  but  leaves  it  open  to 
the  public  to  employ  gold  or  platinum  if  desired).  The  article 
adapts  itself  with  such  freedom  to  the  hand  that  the  wearer  is  scarcely 
sensible  that  his  fingers  are  covered,  and  yet  it  serves  as  an  admirable 
protection  for  the  fle^,  and  it  has  the  special  advantage  that  it 
cannot  be  torn  like  cloth  or  leather.  Brindley  received  the  thanks 
of  the  club  for  his  masterly  invention,  which  has  saved  many  a 
palm  fi-om  being  severely  blistered  or  excoriated. 

W^allerton  has  his  specialty.  Place  him  between  two  meeting 
^^'alIs,  say  the  interior  angle  of  a  building,  and  that  man  will  scramble 
to  the  top  without  the  least  help  from  projections  or  any  other  mortal 
thing.  He  puts  his  back  to  the  comer,  supports  his  weight  by  press- 
ing with  his  hands  against  each  wall,  and  ascends  by  working  his 
legs  alternately  in  a  similar  fashion.  Up  he  goes  like  a  sailor  or  an 
Irish  hodman.  Prison-breakers  have  practised  this  trick  before. 
Jack  Sheppard  made  his  escape,  I  believe,  by  its  instrumentality, 
but  there  is  a  prodigious  difference  between  a  vulgar  burglar  and  a 
refined  philosophical  climber.  The  value  of  this  movement  will  be 
appreciated  when  it  is  remembered  that  fissures  and  crevices,  as  well 
as  "  chimneys  "  in  the  Alpine  sense,  frequently  present  themselves  in 
the  course  of  an  ascent  Wallerton  of  course  always  selects  a  route 
which  will  enable  him  to  practise  his  favourite  manoeuvre,  if  possible ; 
and  here  it  must  be  admitted  he  shines  beyond  any  other  member  of 
the  club. 
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Scraper  again — Maximilian  Scraper — is  a  splendid  perfonner. 
has  the  art  of  lielping  himself  up,  under  favourable  circumstances,  by 
means  of  his  chin.  In  certain  places  he  can  hook  himself  on  to  a 
^mail  projection  by  means  of  this  part  of  his  anatomy,  and  so  leave 
his  hands  and  feel  at  comparative  liberty,  instead  of  employing 
them  to  support  his  weight.  His  jaw  is  of  a  remarkably  tnassivt 
build  :  indeed,  it  is  so  prominent  in  its  form  and  so  original  in  iB 
stnicture  that  Scraper  cheerfully  foregoes  all  pretensions  to  beautfi 
and  is  content  to  rely  upon  its  unparalleled  muscular  iwwer.  To 
shield  it  from  injury  I  should  observe  that  it  is  well  shod  when  ou 
duty,  our  great  mechanician  having  invented  a  special  apparatus  for 
its  protection.  This  consists  of  a  plated  pad,  which  fits  under  the 
chin  and  buckles  round  the  neck  ;  and  it  is  generally  admitted  to  be 
one  of  the  neatest  contrivances  which  Brindley's  genius  has  yet  jwo- 
duced.  I  have  heard  it  stated,  though  I  cannot  bear  testimony  fron 
personal  observation,  that  Scraper  has  been  seen  suspended  fitmi  i 
window  ledge  by  sheer  force  of  jaw,  with  his  legs  dangling  in  the  w 
and  his  hands  (both  of  them)  engaged  in  scratching  his  head. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  we  have  our  different  styles  of  asccoL 
Martin  Chubb,  as  might  be  expected  from  his  daring,  impetuous  dia- 
racier,  adopts  what  is  called  the  direct  principle ;  that  is  to  say,  he 
goes  straight  to  his  object  if  practicable,  never  diverging  to  the 
right  or  left  imless  some  insurraoun table  obstruction  bars  the  wtqr. 
It  is  a  point  of  honour  with  lijm  to  turn  aside  for  nothing  whidt 
human  adroitness  and  human  audacity  can  surmount,  and  as  he  it 
a  man  who  has  scratched  the  word  "  impossible "  out  of  his  dks 
lionary,  and  always  draws  his  pen  through  it  when  he  discoms  It 
in  any  of  his  books  (he  serves  Mr.  Mudie's  in  the  same  fashion^ 
it  will  be  readily  understood  that  he  goes  almost  as  straight  as  an 
arrow  to  his  goal.  Muggins,  on  the  contrary,  eschews  withoat 
despising  the  perpendicular  style.  He  generally  operates  by  zigzags. 
This  plan  he  says  is  preferable,  because  it  "  eases  "  the  ascenl.  and 
enables  a  man  to  reach  the  summit  In  a.  much  less  exhausted  state, 
and  in  a  better  condition  to  do  justice  to  the  prospect  and  the  pro- 
visions. Scraper  modifies  this  principle  in  the  case  of  curved  or 
cylindrical  objects,  like  slender  towers  or  spires  or  chimneys  or 
dilapidated  windmills,  by  the  spiral  treatment,  as  it  is  designated.  In 
other  words,  he  winds  round  and  round  the  erection,  so  that  his  path,  if 
marked  out  upon  it,  would  give  it  something  of  the  appearance  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel  in  old  pictures,  or  of  the  pilbr  in  the  Place  Vcn*' ' 
before  it  was  levelled  by  the  modem  Goths.     Craggs  b  a 

dium  jJolicy.     He  has  no  objection  to  the  perpendicular  S) 
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i  suit  his  purpose;  and  as  little  to  the  zigzag  or  the  spiral 
irill  contribute  to  the  same  end  In  plain  terms  he  accom- 
s  style  to  his  work,  and,  like  a  sensible  man,  cuts  his  coat 

0  his  doth.  In  making  this  remark  I  must  not  be  sup- 
L  moment  to  disparage  any  of  the  other  modes  of  treat- 
ley  are  all  admirable  in  their  way ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  a 
Qce  to  any  one  method  must  give  a  sort  of  monotony  to- 
,  and  deprive  the  performer  of  much  of  the  enjoyment 
je  to  the  delicate  manceuvres  a  more  eclectic  'practitioner 
'  to  adopt. 

1  like  to  have  said  a  great  deal  more  about  our  club  had 
tted,  but  must  refer  the  public  to  the  forthcoming  volume 
nsactions,  where  some  choice  illustrations  will  be  found, 
g  the  stout  member  on  the  spire,  the  very  cracked  one 
dmill,  and  the  entire  company  engaged  in  performing  the 
ic,  by  way  of  frontispiece.  There,  too,  the  fullest  informa- 
;  given  in  a  memoir  by  the  president  respecting  the  various 
;  in  vogue  among  us,  from  the  wriggle  to  the  straddle,  and 
1  to  the  pedaL  I  diink  I  may  say  that  this  work  will 
rry  favourable  comparison  with  the  journals  of  the  Alpine 

that  our  romantic  escapes  will  prove  quite  as  exciting, 
the  most  desperate  mountaineers. 


• 
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Pawnbroking  in  Scotland. 

anOUGH  the  present  condition  of  the  pawnbroking  law 
in  England  has  been  discussed  from  lime  to  time  la 
long  and  elaborate  articles,  the  effects  of  these  aaa- 
meiits  on  society  in  Scotland  have  been  hiltierto  over- 
looked. The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  indicate  a  few  of  the  moil 
important  results  of  tJie  puwnbrokmg  laws  in  Scotland,  inasmudi 
as  lliey  show  perhaps  more  clearly  than  any  which  have  bea 
ascertained  in  this  country  how  detrimentally  existing  regulatioM 
act  against  the  welfare  of  the  lower  classes.  The  vaslncss  of  the 
interest  involved  will  be  understood  from  Uic  figures  quoted  below, 
which  are  taken  from  evidence  supplied  by  the  most  e.xperienw^ 
authorities  on  the  subject.  The  aggregate  nimiber  of  pledges  en- 
trusted to  pawnbrokers  in  Glasgow  every  year  amounts  to  5,500,000, 
■of  which  5,000,000  are  under  ten  shillings,  and  about  half  ■ 
million  above  ten  shillings  and  under  ten  pounds.  Most  of  the 
pawnbrokers  conduct  their  business  honestly,  but  some  are  repre- 
sented as  being  guilty  of  constant  acts  of  illegality.  One  man,  far 
instance,  is,  or  was,  in  the  habit  of  engaging  persons,  or  had  them 
in  his  employment,  for  the  purpose  of  going  into  the  streets  and 
selling  pawn  tickets  to  any  simpleton — I  am  using  the  language  of 
a  city  official — whom  ihey  might  meet  in  the  streets,  and  when 
the  purchasers  of  the  tickets  went  to  take  the  things  out  of  pawn  tti^ 
ifoimd  tliey  were  inferior  in  value  to  the  amount  represented  on  the 
pawn  ticket  It  might  be  asked,  and  has  been  asked,  how  woidd 
the  ])awnbrokcr  get  possession  of  a  ticket  to  sell  in  that  way  ?  The 
answer  is  ready.  He  takes  what  is  represented  to  be,  say,  a  gold 
watch  out  of  his  sale  room  and  issues  a  ticket  for  it  at,  say,  One 
pounds.  This  he  gives  to  one  of  those  persons  called  "stickcn^* 
who  goes  out  and  sells  it  to  any  one  whose  wisdom  is  so  limited  n 
to  be  deceived  by  the  promised  bargain.  There  is  another  pradke 
which  entails  much  more  hardship  on  the  poor  than  that  already 
described,  and  which  is  the  more  dangerous  from  the  fact  that  it  if 
[lursued  under  the  cover  of  legitimate  business.  Tlic  patv-nbroto 
issues  a  ticket  marked  with  a  larger  sum  than  was  jmid  to  the 
vidual  who  has  pledged  certain  articles.  ^Vhen,  then, 
arc  released  the  man  who  has  entrusted  his  goods  to  tlic  pm 
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iiscovers  that  lie  has  a  considerably  larger  sum  to  pay  than  that 
«rhich  he  received.  Furthermore,  people  who  are  Obliged  to  pledge 
heir  goods  find  that,  when  they  return  to  redeem  them,  they  cannot 
5et  the  actual  articles  they  pawned,  but  others  of  inferior  quality. 

The  following  case  was  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  operation  of 
the  Pawnbroking  Acts  some  time  ago.  A  pawnbroker  took  in 
pledge  from  a  woman  a  large  number  of  new  shirts,  drawers,  and 
webs  of  plaiding  entrusted  to  her  for  the  purpose  of  manufacture. 
The  woman  was  apprehended  for  embezzling  goods.  The  detective 
officers,  on  going  to  the  pawn-office  where  the  woman  said  she  had 
left  the  articles,  found  that  the  pledges  were  marked  off  as 
redeemed,  but  they  afterwards  discovered  the  articles  in  the  pawn- 
brokei^s  possession.  The  Chief  Constable  of  Glasgow,  from  whose 
experience  these  details  are  given,  stated  that  there  is  great  facilit}' 
for  pledging  stolen  goods  with  pawnbrokers  in  that  city.  He  does 
not  think  those  in  the  trade  fairly  carry  out  an  important  provision  of 
the  Act — that  of  assisting  the  police  in  the  detection  and  recovery 
of  stolen  goods.  This  is  accounted  for  to  a  certain  extent  by  saying 
that  the  pa\\'nbroker  gets  no  remuneration  for  loss  of  time  spent  in 
police-courts  and  other  courts ;  he,  therefore,  has  no  interest  in 
putting  goods  into  the  hands  of  the  authorities.  In  his  e\idence  the 
Chief  Constable  also  observed  that  very  feii'  paivnbrokers  fail  in 
business^  and  even  if  a  man  goes  out  of  the  trade  his  shop  is  gene- 
rally taken  by  another  pawnbroker. 

The  present  facilities  for  pawning  tend,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
functionar}',  to  undennine  the  moral  welfare  of  the  lower  classes,  for 
by  them  improvident  people  have  too  many  opportunities  for  disposing 
of  their  property.  Speaking  of  free  trade  in  pawTibroking,  he  con- 
tends that  the  pawnbroker  would  always  be  likely  to  get  the  lest 
of  the  bargain,  being,  as  he  would  be,  in  a  position  to  dictate  terms. 
He  urges  that  the  hours  during  which  pawn-shops  are  open  should 
be  restricted,  for  a  good  reason  given  in  these  words — "  I  think  the 
nearer  that  you  bring  the  hours  of  a  pawnbroker  to  daylight  the  better.'* 
His  statement  regarding  the  opportunities  afforded  to  thieves  for  dis- 
posing of  stolen  goods  by  pawnbrokers  is,  perhaps,  the  most  effective 
commentary  on  itself.  Cases  have  arisen  in  which  it  has  been  denied 
that  stolen  property  was  in  a  pawnbroker's  shop,  and  subsequently 
the  tickets  have  been  discovered  on  thieves,  by  which  the  knowledge 
of  the  place  where  the  property  has  been  deposited  has  been  obtained. 
Almost  invariably  pawn-tickets  are  found  when  a  gan^  ^ 

apprehended,  either  on  their  persons  or  ^ 
Vol.  XI.  N.S.,  18;^ 
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could  almost  say  that  I  have  found  the  presence  of  loo  pawn-ucketi 
in  the  possession  of  one  thief,"  is  one  of  the  sentences  which  otac 
in  the  evidence  of  the  witness  whose  teslimony  has  been  quoted. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  under  the  present  syslcm  pawn- 
broking  induces  stealing.  Everything  a  thief  steals  is  turned  into 
whisky  or  other  strong  drinks,  and  whenever  he  steals  he  tuna  tfat 
product  of  his  robbery  into  money  to  obtain  liquor.  Very  &cqacB% 
he  does  so  by  resorting  to  the  pawn-of^e  as  a  means  of  gsttiag 
money  for  the  purpose. 

It  is  not  inopportune  to  consider  the  demoralising  effect  of  fte 
pawnbroking  system  while  its  reform  is  demanded  by  many  of  thoK 
pursuing  that  specific  business.  In  1800  the  Act  came  into  opealiu; 
in  1806  there  was  only  one  pau-n-oifice  in  Glasgow  :  now  there  iK 
over  one  iMiuired  and  twenty.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  th^ 
are  the  only  agencies  by  which  the  improvident  can  dispose  of  t^ 
goods  and  chattels.  There  are  besides,  under  licences,  four  himdnd 
and  fifty  "wee  pawns,"  which  correspond  to  the  lca^^og  sh<^«j 
London  which  are  not  under  licence.  People  habitually  lose  tlidt 
tickets  and  then  make  affidavits  before  magistrates,  stating  thu 
certain  goods  in  certain  offices  are  their  property.  This  proceeding 
gives  opportunity  for  dishonest  practices.  Affidavits  are  made  and 
goods  obtained  by  persons  who  are  not  the  owners.  Tliese  systcTBobc 
receivers  of  stolen  goods  are  supplemented  in  thetr  work  by  a  nonbe 
of  "resetters  "as  they  are  called — who  keep  their  melting-pots  uftd|: 
and  do  nothing  but  reset  stolen  property.  The  summary  of  the  Chirf 
Constable's  evidence  is  "that  tlie  present  syslcm  of  pawnbroking  Ibstm 
petty  theft  tn  our  great  towns." 

A  magistrate  has  given  it  as  his  opinion  tliat  if  there  weic  DO 
pawnbrokers  people  of  slender  means  would  be  led  to  rely  nuue  OQ 
their  own  resources,  and  to  be  more  provident  in  tlieit  habi& 
The  system — says  the  same  authority — contributes  to  demoialBe 
the  lower  portions  of  the  community  by  affording  facilities  for  gcOins 
drink.  "I  think,"  he  adds,  "that  the  fact  of  their  having  beeaaokac 
able  so  readily  to  raise  money  in  that  way  has  conlributcd  ^tatly  10 
make  them  improvident  in  their  habits.  I  think  it  would  be  a  iMC 
desirable  thing  to  have  a  kw  even  to  prevent  people  frovx  makii]| 
tbonselves  and  their  children  so  pOor  and  miserable  as  they  an  H. 
present"  Then  arises  the  consideration  for  those  who  pay  lales  asd 
taxes  that  people  who  part  with  their  clothing  and  thoac  tliiags  thsS 
are  necessaries  of  life  throw  the  burden  upon  others— tlie  ^covideui 
and  tliriity  part  of  the  community.  Instances  have  been  addnct^ 
in  which  women  have  pswned  eveiy  article  of  furniture  in  the  iMOM 
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and  every  stitch  of  clothing  belonging  to  the  family.  The  pledging 
of  bed  and  body  clothing  in  Glasgow  has  been  proved  to  be  very 
extensive.  The  small  pledges  of  these  articles  are  generally  made 
to  obtain  drink.  The  witness,  a  magistrate  of  Glasgow,  who  proved 
these  deplorable  £icts,  says  that  he  observes  the  table  of  interest — 
generally  speaking — to  be  founded  upon  the  standard  of  twenty  per 
cent  '^  Now,  considering  that  the  pawnbroker  has  what  we  should 
call  good  security  for  the  money  advanced,  I  cannot  see  why  he 
should  be  allowed  to  charge  so  high  a  rate,"  are  the  words  in  which 
he  indirecdy  condemns  the  pecuniary  dealings  of  the  pawnbrokers 
with  the  poor — an  opinion  which  will  be^  doubdess,  endorsed  by 
«very  one  who  thoughtfully  considers  the  conditions  imder  which  the 
lending  and  the  borrowing  take  place. 

Some  valuable  suggestions  were  made  with  regard  to  pledges.  It 
was  urged  that  better  provision  should  be  made  for  the  reversion  of 
those  pledges  coming  to  owners,  the  pawners*of  the  goods;  and  that 
that  reversion,  if  there  were  any,  and  if  the  pa^vners  of  the  goods  could 
not  be  found,  should  be  paid  over  to  some  of  the  charities  of  the  city. 
''During  the  visitations  of  the  poor  I  have  made,''  said  one  witness, 
**  I  have  very  frequentiy  observed  the  evil  influences  of  the  pawn- 
broking  system.  I  have  visited  their  houses,  and  sometimes  found 
that  there  was  nothing  to  lie  upon  possibly  but  a  heap  of  straw, 
no  bed-clothing,  and  hardly  a  rag  to  cover  tlie  nakedness  of  the 
heads  of  the  family  and  the  children.'' 

Referring  to  the  system  of  pawnbroking,  which,  it  was  urged,  was 
a  social  necessity,  this  question  was  put : — "  Is  it  more  extraordinary 
than  the  banking  system  for  the  richer  classes  of  society  ?  and  must 
not  the  poor  have  some  place  where  they  can  go  and  get  advances 
upon  easy  terms  ?"  The  following  reply  was  returned ;  '*  It  used 
not  to  be  so  in  former  days,  and  it  is  not  so  in  many  ^arts  of  the 
country  still.  I  do  not  think  that  the  really  deserving  poor  are  ever 
left  to  starve,  or  very  seldom."  Blankets  given  by  benevolent  persons 
10  poor  individuals  have  been  very  frequently  pawned.  The  estimate 
given  regarding  Glasgow  as  a  pawnbroking  agency  is  enough  to 
disturb  the  arithmetical  digestion  of  every  one  who  reads  it.  "  I 
have  tried,"  says  a  magistrate  of  the  city,  "  to  come  at  some  sort  of 
estimate  of  the  money  spent  yearly  by  the  working  classes  in 
pawning,  and  the  result  has  been  that  from  ;^i 50,000  to  ;^2oo,ooo 
a  year  is  spent  in  interest P^  In  reply  to  a  question,  "Is  not  that 
more  than  is  spent  in  all  the  religious  observances  and  education  of 
the  city  ?"  the  witness  said,  "  I  think  it  is  a  great  deal  more." 

In  the  whole  range  of  the  evid'  "~*  "'»  more 
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extraordinar)'  assertion  than  that  many  of  the  people  who  habxtuaUy 
patimed  ivere  very  regular  in  their  attendance  at  church. 

It  appears  from  the  evidence  of  the  Procurator  Fiscal  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  Renfrewshire  that  of  96,000  pledges  made  in  Pd- 
lockshaws  during  the  year,  the  majority  were  bed  and  body  clothing 
and  small  articles  of  household  effects — articles  essentially  necessai}' 
for  tlie  comfort  of  the  people  pledging  them,  and  for  the  presen*aiion 
of  their  health.  The  number  of  pledges  for  every  individual  in  the 
po])ulation  was  10)^,  and  for  every  family  of  five  persons,  50. 
Sup[)osing  that  only  one  half  of  the  population  were  to  go  to  pawn- 
shops, every  creature  of  this  half  in  PoUocksha^'s  would  pledge  21 
pledges,  and  every  family  100  pledges  in  the  year.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  whatever  of  the  demoraHsing  effect  of  pledging  and  pawn- 
ing ;  and  if  that  effect  be  going  on,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  there 
must  be  a  great  change  for  the  worse  in  the  social  condition  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  place. 

In  1833  there  were  only  52  pawnbrokers  in  Scotland  ;  they  had 
increased  from  one  in  1806  to  52  in  1833.  In  1838  they  had 
increased  to  88.  In  1S63  they  had  increased  to  312.  The  number 
now  must  be  considerably  larger  than  it  was  in  1865,  when  a  return 
was  made  to  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  number  of  pai^Tibrokers 
in  (Ireat  Britain,  for  in  Glasgow  alone  the  number  had  increased 
since  iS6t  from  79  to  115. 

The  following  answers  to  questions  addressed  by  members  of  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  a  Scotch  official  are  their 
own  best  commentary  : — 

*'  Can  you  give  us  the  total  number  of  pledges  in  the  United 
Kingdom  ?'' 

"In  order  to  get  at  the  total  number  of  pledges,  you  are  obliged 
to  assume  a  certain  number  for  each  establishment.  It  is  difficult  to 
make  that  calculation,  because  all  parties  are  not  agreed  about  it 
Many  people  think,  and  I  think,  that  the  average  number  will  l»c 
60,000  for  each  establishment  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  However, 
we  will  say  that  it  Mill  only  be  about  40,000.  Keyson,  in  his  work 
nn  [\''\\'nl)roking,  admits  that  the  metropolitan  pawnbrokers  will  have 
JO. 000  each,  and  he  remarks  that  no  establishment  can  well  be  kept 
up  unless  it  has  40,000.  In  that  case,  the  number  of  pledges  in 
Scoilnud  (and  it  is  to  Scotland  that  I  have  given  my  particular  atten- 
lion)  would  be  18,720,000,  and  in  the  United  Kingdom,  taking  the 
sime  r.ite.  the  number  of  pledges  would  be  207,780,000." 

*'  I  Luv-  you  observed  that  the  increase  of  the  system  of  pannbrok- 
;//•;  )?.7s  Iven  identified  with  the  increase  of  crime  in  Scotland?" 
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"Yes,  so  far  as  my  own  observation  goes,  it  has,  very  materially  3  and 
I  may  state  that  I  have  been  in  communication  with  all  parts  of  Scot- 
land on  this  subject,  with  gendemen  who  take  a  very  great  interest  in 
the  social  improvement  of  the  people  of  Scotland ;  with  the  heads  of 
the  police,  for  instance,  and  other  persons ;  and  they  all  concur  in  the 
opinion  that  pawnbroking  has  been  one  great  source  of  crime,  and  is 
the  means  of  not  only  creating  crime,  but  of  fostering  and  encouraging 
crime." 

*'  You  have  taken  some  means  to  ascertain  the  number  of  witnesses 
connected  with  pawnbroking  establishments  who  have  been  examined 
IB  a  certain  number  of  cases  connected  with  theft  and  embezzlement, 
have  you  not?" 

"  I  have ;  in  my  own  experience  for  the  last  forty  years  I  have  had 
comparatively  few  cases  of  theft  under  cognizance  which  have  not 
had  some  connection  either  direct  or  indirect  with  the  pawn-shop,  and 
I  have  gone  over  all  the  indictments  in  the  Sheriff  Court  of  Glasgow, 
in  cases  tried  by  the  sheriff  and  a  jury  in  two  different  years,  and  I 
have  ascertained  by  an  examination  of  the  lists  of  those  >vitnesses 
appended  to  the  indictments  that  in  119  cases  of  housebreaking, 
theft,  resetting,  and  embezzlement,  tried  at  Glasgow  by  the  Sheriff  of 
Lanarkshire  and  a  jury  in  i860,  106  of  the  witnesses  were  pawn- 
brokers or  brokers." 

It  is  astonishing  how  prosperous  pawnbrokers  are,  notwithstanding 
the  alleged  persecution  of  their  class,  and  their  demands  for  ini})rovcd 
I^islation  to  guard  them  against  the  machinations  of  their  clients. 
The  witness  from  whose  evidence  I  have  most  recently  quoted  stated 
that  he  had  ficver  known  a  pawnbroker  get  into  the  Gazette  in  Scotland, 
Looking  at  the  whole  result  of  the  evidence — the  undeniable  statistics 
adduced  by  magistrates,  and  the  weak,  flimsy  fallacies  of  the  pawn- 
brokers— the  only  conclusion  at  which  I  can  arrive  is  that  the 
pawnbroking  system,  as  at  present  administered,  fosters  crime, 
encourages  improvidence,  and,  while  it  appears  to  help  the  poor,  tends 
to  involve  them  in  degrading  complications,  the  effects  of  which  arc 
not  wholly  dissimilar  to  those  of  the  beneficent  Poor  Law,  which 
makes  paupers  in  these  countries  to  the  third  and  fourth  generations. 

T.    F.    O'DONNELL. 
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BY  GEORGE  HEDLEY. 

gHK  Landlord  and  Tenant  (England)  Bill,  recendy  inlio- 
'  duced  into  Farliament,  naturally  suggests  somt  naiBl 
production  calculated  to  improve  the  relations  betwecB 
landlord  and  tenant,  and  help  them  to  carrj'  on  iheir 
1  a  more  equitable,  frugal,  and  satisfactory  way.  TTie  Bill, 
I  may  state  at  the  outset,  does  not  apply  to  any  holding  that  is  n« 
agricultural  or  pastoral,  or  partly  agriailtural  and  pastoral,  nor  does  il 
hold  any  power  over  gentlemen's  mansions,  houses,  or  demesne  laiid& 
Tradesmen's  houses  and  lands,  I  prescme,  are  also  exempt,  wbelhef 
agricultural  or  pasioml,  or  both ;  but  the  Bill  does  not  say  onytiiiBg 
about  the  latter,  and  I  suppose  it  would  have  to  be  fought  out  sflcp 
H-ards  in  courts  of  law,  if  the  measore  should  pass,  at  what  point  llie 
suburban  residence  and  semi-agricullural  and  pastoral  farm  ends,  and 
the  real  farm  residence  and  real  fami  begins.  The  first  queslionthal 
we  have  lo  ask  ourselves,  then,  is  this — Is  there  a  measure  oS  any 
kind  needed  for  the  welfare  of  this  country,  and,  if  so,  of  what  mttatc 
should  it  be  ?  If  we  were  to  judge  by  the  few  cases  of  difliEtcncc 
between  landlord  and  tenant  within  our  notice,  by  the  almost  loul 
absence  of  appeals  to  law  by  landlord  and  tenant,  and  the  utter  apilhy 
and  stolid  indifference  manifested  by  the  faraieis  while  this  Bffl  ii 
pending,  my  answer  would  certairiiy  be  in  the  negative:  and  we 
should  infer  that  the  present  measure  was  rather  the  result  of  ^ 
satisfied  agitators  and  ambitious  members,  who  had  nothing  to  lose 
or  gain,  than  of  those  who  were  immediately  interested  and  vittBy 
concerned.  My  own  opinion  is  that  ^me  measure  or  arrangemcBt 
is  really  needed  to  ensure  enterprising  tenants  who  have  short  teue 
or  no  leases  at  all  compensation  for  unexhausted  improreincnBi 
when  landlords  pertinaciously  refuse  or  fail  to  observe  tlie  rights  ddc 
from  them  :  because  any  land  lliat  is  improved  will  produce  nun 
rent  to  the  landlord  (price  of  labour  and  money  being  eijual),  sati, 
under  any  circumstances,  greater  crops  to  the  incoming  tenant  at  the 
expense  partially,  no  doubt,  of  the  one  who  has  gone  out  Bui  the 
t|uestion  arises,  between  whom  do  diose  interests  lie  ?  Arc  they 
tenant  and  landlord,  or  between  tenant  and  tenant  ?  He  WO 
retj-  bold  man  who  would  assert  that  they  lay  between  leu 
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landlord  entirely,  for  whatever  sum  or  sums  the  landlord  was  mulcted 
in  by  the  outgoing  tenant  he  would  certainly  tiy  to  make  the  succeed- 
ing one  recoup  to  him,  and  when  law  had  become  the  stem  arbiter 
between  them,  as  it  would  under  this  Bill,  he  would  not  omit,  as  in 
many  cases  he  does  now,  to  put  in  a  coimter  claim  for  dilapidations 
of  buildings,  gates,  and  fences,  and  general  deterioration  of  the  value 
of  the  soil    Who,  then,  would  be  the  gainers  but  the  individual 
tenant    who   was    really    a   good  tenant,    and  the  whole  number 
of  landlords,  whether  good  or  bad,  if  they  asserted  their  power  ? 
This  would  be   protecting  only  a  class  and  a  portion  of  a  class, 
while  the  other  portion — viz.,  the  fanners — without  the  improving 
spirit  within  them,  would  be  left  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  their 
landlords  and  agents.     A  measure  to  amend  the  land  laws  of 
England  should  fevour  no  dass  nor  section  of  a  class  in  particular,  but 
should  deal  fairly  with  tenants  in  the  aggr^ate  and  landlords  in  the 
aggrq^ate ;  should  have  a  humanising  and  tranquillising  effect  upon 
their  feelings  and  thoughts;   should  lessen  the  distance  between 
grades ;  should  render  espionage  and  litigation  unnecessary ;  should 
strengthen  the  bonds  of  fraternity,  and  foster  mutual  confidence  and 
mutual  prosperity,  so  that  the  greatest  amount  of  produce  might  be 
derived  from  the  soil  for  the  universal  benefit  of  the  people.    Would 
the  Bill  of  Messrs.  Howard  and  Read  have  this  effect?    I  humbly 
venture  to  say  it  would  not.     Although  it  is  drawn  with  some  in- 
genuity, and  the  utmost  wish  to  do  justice  between  classes,  there  is  a 
lack  of  vision  and  statesmanlike  qualification  about  it  which  would 
make  it,  if  passed  into   law,  repulsive   and  ruinous  and  bad  to 
the  classes  it  was  meant  to  benefit     It  proceeds  precipitantiy,  and 
takes  no  cognizance  of  the  power  we  already  have  to  settle  disputes 
by  arbitration.     It  would  give  the  needy  owner  power  to  min  not 
only  the  bad  and  the  middling  dass  of  tenants,  but  in  some  cases 
the  good.     It  would  give  the  cunning  tenant  the  power  to  saddle 
the  landlord  with  expenses  valueless  in  themselves.     It  would  set  up 
a  system  of  perpetual  espionage,  cupidit}',  and  litigation,  and  it  would 
strike  at  the  foot  of  all  trade  and  commerce  by  destroying  the 
validity  of  contracts.     Let  us  now  look  closely  and  carefully  at  a  few 
of  the  clauses  of  the  measure  and  the  general  tenour  of  its  sense  as  it 
appears  to  us.    If  passed  into  law  as  it  is,  with  the  1 2th  Clause  intact, 
it  would  render  all  bargains  and  agreements  at  the  will  of  the  tenant, 
and  at  any  time,  null  and  void !     If  with  the  r2th  Clause  eliminated, 
it  would  simply  be  of  no  use  whatever,  because  the  landlord  could  at 
all  times  make  a  covenant  with  the  tenant  to  sup^^nedc  the  Act 
There  was,  in  my  opinion,  a  crael  irony  in  tf^ 
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Conservatives  to  ihe  effect  that  tliey  would  not  oppose  the  sim 
the  measure  if  the  isth  Clause  were  taken  out.  But  apan  &(MB  tJul 
unhealthy  and  damnatoiy  portion  the  Bill  appears  to  mc  to  be  ill- 
conceived  and  hastily  draJted,  and  would  do  harm  instead  of  good  10 
all  classes  of  the  community.  The  first  clause  says  that  tenants  ait 
to  be  compensated  for  "  temporary,  durable,  and  permanent  improve 
nients — (1)  Temporary  improvements  shall  extend  to  any  outliy 
effectually  and  properly  incurred  by  a  tenant  in  the  purchase  and 
application  of  manures  or  fertilisers  to  other  than  corn  crops,  or  in 
the  purchase  of  com,  cake,  and  other  feeding  stuffs  consumed  by  live 
stock  on  the  holding,  (i)  Compensation  for  durable  impro^'emcnU 
shall  extend  to  any  outlay  effectually  and  properly  incurred  by  « 
tenant  in  subsoiling,  getting  up  and  removing  stones,  liming,  chalkmg, 
marling,  claying,  boning  with  undissolved  bones,  laying  dowTi  permi- 
uent  pasture,  or  in  any  other  improvements  which  have  a  durable 
effect  in  amending  the  land  or  deepening  the  soil.  (3)  Compensa- 
tion for  permanent  improvements  shall  extend  to  any  outlay  efict- 
tually  and  properly  incurred  by  a  tenant  in  reclaiming,  levelling, 
warping,  planting  (other  than  ornamental),  draining,  making  or 
improving  water-courses,  works  of  irrigation,  ponds,  wells,  re- 
servoirs, fences,  roads,  bridges,  or  in  the  erection  or  enl3f;g^ 
ment  of  buildings  on  the  holding,  or  in  any  other  improve- 
ments oi  a  permanent  nature." '  All  these  things  to  be  settled 
by  commissioners  and  arbitrators  appointed  by  Government. 
As  regards  temporary  improvements,  the  arbitrators  —  &0M 
whose  judgment,  let  me  remark  here,  in  all  cases,  there  i 
be  no  appeal — may  go  back  for  four  years  and  allow  for  C 
effectually  and  properly  incurred.  But  who,  1  ivould  ask,  are  I 
the  witnesses  whether  they  are  effectually  and  properly  incur 
not  ?   and  is  it  not  an  undoubted  fact  that  all  manures  and  fcQ 

stuffs,  such  as  are  referred  to  here,  return  themselves  to  the  tci        

less  than  two  years  instead  of  four  ?  It  may  be  answered  to  the  &st 
pan  that  a  record  could  be  kept  of  the  outlay  for  each  year,  and 
I  Duchers,  in  the  shape  of  the  bills  paid,  be  given  \  and  to  the  secoodf 
that,  allliough  the  tenant  may  and  does  receive  full  benefit  / 
things  applied,  they  have  had  the  effect  of  making  the  j 
better  for  the  next  comer.  But  would  it  be  contended  that  this  ^ 
not  lead  to  spurious  dealings  and  cooked  accounts  between  u 
lous  manure  and  cake  merchants  and  farmers  not  over  [ 
habits  or  principles,  of  the  cwstcnce  of  whom  our  ohti  reniiii'< 
and  the  evidence  of  chemists  like  Professor  V'oelcket, 
sufficient  data  ?    And  would  It  be  argued  thai  because  s  a 
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to  use  a  simile,  has  spent  his  energies,  his  time,  his  capilal,  his  lalcnt 
in  making  his  place  attractive  to  his  customers — and  they  are  exact 
analogies — ^his  shop,  his  land ;  his  customers  and  goods,  his  profit — 
he  would  be  justified  in  coming  upon  the  landlord  for  a  money 
compensation  because  the  premises  had  got  an  improved  name  ?  The 
idea,  I  think,  is  preposterous  and  untenable  so  far  as  temporary  im- 
provements go.  With  respect  to  durable  and  permanent  improve- 
ments, I  ask  again  who  would  be  the  witnesses?  Mr.  Howard 
proposes  to  go  back  ten  years  with  one,  and  twenty  years  with  the 
other  3  but  the  arbitrators  and  witnesses  who  saw  the  farm  ten  years 
or  twenty  years  before  might  be  all  dead  and  buried.  The  new 
arbitrators  might  have  a  very  imperfect  interpretation  of  the  docu- 
ments left  behind  for  their  guidance,  and  who  would  be  left  save 
those  interested,  and  possibly  interested  to  deceive,  ^%ith  a  memory 
lively  enough  of  what  had  been  done  to  the  farm  in  the  shape  of  im- 
provements, and  also  how  many  of  those  improvements  had  been 
repaid  and  balanced  by  countervailing  returns  from  the  landlord  ?  As 
far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  twenty  years  is  much  too  far  to  go  back  for 
compensation  under  any  circumstances.  A  tenant  could  drain  whole 
fields,  if  he  liked,  under  the  5th  Clause  of  this  Bill,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  landlord,  and  make  out  his  claim  at  the  end  of  tliat 
time  for  compensation.  This  would  never  do.  Many  cases  might 
be  cited  where  tenants  have  drained  large  portions  of  farms  under 
eight  years'  leases  with  no  compensation  clauses  at  all,  and  where 
their  capital  has  undoubtedly  been  returned  to  them  within  three  or 
four  years  by  the  improved  state  of  the  soil,  and  consequently  larger 
crops.  As  to  buildings,  a  silly,  uninformed  owner  might  sanction 
erections  which  by  his  wiser  successor  would  be  thought  to  be  of  no  use, 
yet  he  would  be  compelled  to  pay  for  them  or  to  have  them  pulled 
down  at  a  loss  of  labour  and  time  to  the  public  and  the  disfigurement 
of  the  place  for  ever.  We  have  many  instances  of  large  erections 
upon  arable  farms  having  become  obsolete  and  useless  already,  and 
there  is  every  appearance  of  this  state  of  things  increasing,  as 
butchers'  meat  advances  in  price  and  large  tracts  of  tillage  arc  sown 
down  to  save  expense  of  labour,  material,  &c. 

If  we  look  at  the  converse  side  of  the  question  we  shall  find  it 
equally  objectionable  as  a  matter  of  political  and  social  economy, 
calculated  upon  a  sensible  basis,  and  tending  to  the  good  of  mankind. 
A  landlord  can  claim  for  land  coiisidered  to  be  in  a  foul  or  neglected 
condition,  and  at  any  time  within  twenty  years  may  assess  his  tenant 
with  damages  for  dilapidation  of  buildings  or  deterioration  of  the  soiL 
Why,  this  simply  means  misery  and  ruination  in  some  hands  to  v 
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meaning  and  properly  conducted  tenants.  I  ha*-e 
mstances  where  faims  have  been  taken  in  such  a  poor  conditioit  thai 
they  would  grow  hardly  a  whicken  or  a  weed  of  any  kind ;  bm  afie 
an  affluent  course  of  husbandry,  and,  perhaps,  ao  impure  seeding  of 
grasses,  which  no  tenant  can  effectually  guard  against,  abundance  of 
twitch  and  annual  weeds  were  produced  along  iiTth  cereal  und  green 
crops,  probably  betokening  foulness  and  imperfect  husbandry  mthQUt. 
but  actually  proving  ricliness  and  vitality  within.  And  have  u'C  not 
frequently  known  buildings  whkh  seemed  good  and  subsULOtk]  to 
beg^n  with  go  down  to  decay  and  crumble  to  pieces  in  aa  tncrccBbly 
short  space  of  time?  all  of  which  under  tliis  Bill  a  tenant  trontd  be 
liable  for ;  and  if  he  refused  to  pay,  what  chance,  I  n'ould  ask.  would 
he  have  even  in  arbitration,  with  the  wealthy,  the  influential,  and 
probably  purblind,  obtuse,  or  unscrupulous  owner?  It  is  neetflen  to 
proceed  much  further  in  refutation  of  the  prevailing  tenets  of  tint 
measure,  except  to  notice  the  absolute  incongruity  b<?t»'eeTi  the  iJth 
and  the  isth  Clauses.  The  one  says  that  a  tenant  may  coatraa 
himself  out  of  all  engagements ;  die  other,  that  a  Icnani  cUining 
under  a  local  custom,  such  as  Lincolnshire,  &c.,  shall  adhere  lo  hb 
custom  and  not  be  bound  by  the  Act  at  all !  This  is  positively 
bewildering  to  any  person  acquainted  with  the  business  of  fonnia^ 
and  it  would  leave  some  parts  of  the  country  without  any  p»- 
tection  from  the  Act  whatsoever. 

Again,  a  landlord  Is  to  be  entitled  to  claim  for  all  hay,  suair,  nMMi^ 
or  green  crops  sold  off  the  farm,  and  the  tenant  for  tlie  e.xtra  six^  •> 
he  may  term  it,  of  a  turnip  or  mangold,  and  the  increased  thickncn 
of  the  stems  of  his  cereals  produced  by  artificial  manure  during  the 
last  four  years  of  his  tenancy  \  Might  not  the  landlord  iindei  sodta 
regime  have  much  more  to  come  in  than  the  tenant?  and  if  the  othw 
way,  would  it  not  be  a  funny  spectacle  to  see  a  tenant  distraining  apcn 
a  struggling  landlord  who  had  an  expcnsi\'e  family  to  keep  up  nod  no 
money  lo  spare  ?  Yet  all  these  things  are  possible  imder  this  Bffl- 
Moreover,  a  limited  owner  of  a  farm  or  farms  has  unlimited  powo 
to  do  all  the  harm  he  can  to  other  limited  owners,  by  making  foo&b 
bargains  with  !iis  tenants,  or  letting  the  land  upon  a  tenure  ummied 
to  its  conditions  ;  and  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioner*  art  10 
advance  to  a  tenant  any  amount  of  money  settled  upon 
arbitrators  for  what  tiiey  may  cj^l  tenairt-righl,  and  charge  tbei 
farms  with  it  at  an  interest  of  five  per  cent.,  the  whole 
able  in  tliirty-five  years.  Many  a  landlord  under  this 
consider  the  ownership  of  land  a  cuisc  instead  of  a 
merest  might  cat  up  more  than  the  rent;  aiid,  without 
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of  hii  putnos,  he  would  not  be  able  to  sell  out,  or,  if  selling,  Toitld 
prababljr  be  Idt  -wiltioDt  a  penny  in  the  wwld.  If  aQ  the  iaimers 
in  tbe  coundcE  irhere  no  tenant-dght  exists  were  consulted  npon  this- 
meastnc,  I  ha.ve  not  ranch  doubt  but  that  they  would  dedare  against 
iL  Wherever  sudi  a  system  ii  I^;ahsed  and  put  in  force,  it  requires 
much  more  capital  to  stait  a  farm  than  where  it  is  left  optional 
between  landlord  and  tenant  to  make  their  own  bargains,  and  hence 
it  has  the  very  pemicioas  and  dangerous  effect  of  preventing  the 
frugal  hind,  the  clever  fcrm  bailiff,  or  poor  fiuiner's  son  from  wer  be- 
coanng  a  fiumer.  Take,  for  instance,  a  case  in  Sussex,  where  tenant- 
right  prevails,  and  where  a  friend  of  mine  received  £S91  i^^-  ^'^'^^ 
his  successor  on  leaving  a  farm  of  100  acres.  There  is  in  this  case,  I 
perceive,  in  the  inventory  of  the  professional  preparer  of  the  land  for 
leaving  and  the  valuator  of  work  done  and  goods  left  the  following 
items,  vit : — Seventeen  acres,  five  times  ploughed,  six  times  drag 
harrowed,  four  times  dog  crashed,  four  times  rolled,  then  dressed  with 
dung  and  superphosphate  of  lime,  for  which  full  time  and  value  are 
charged.  Then  thne  are  a  great  many  acres  supplied  with  dung  and 
nitrate  of  soda,  for  which  half  price  is  charged ;  next  there  is  the  old 
remaining  hay  and  straw  at  market  value ;  then  the  soil  heaps,  ashes, 
and  dung  in  folds  and  fields,  the  chalk  and  stones  for  roads,  and  labour 
of  horses  and  of  men;  the  whole  amounting  to  that  extraordinary  sum. 
This,  you  will  observe,  is  taking  nearly  bik  pounds  an  acre  from  one 
tenant's  pocket  and  putting  it  into  another's  before  the  stocking  of  the 
hxm  is  ever  begun.  The  result  of  it  is  that  the  capital  of  the  farmer  is 
absorbed  in  the  entry,  and  he  has  little  lefr  to  apply  to  the  business 
of  fiaiming,  and  to  enable  him  to  obtain  good  crops  and  profits  by 
proper  systems  of  husbandry  and  suitable  horses  and  stock.  I  know 
several  farmers  in  one  of  the  southern  counties  so  poor  and  miserable 
that  they  cannot  buy  sufficient  lambs  to  consume  their  fogs  ivith,  and 
they  make  it  a  custom  to  send  their  messenger  round  to  some 
wealthy  dealer  and  ask  him  to  send  his  flocks  to  eat  them  down  for 
nothing.  May  we  not  fairly  say  that  this  is  partly  the  result  of  what  is 
termed  the  tenant-right  system,  for  we  scarcely  can  hear  of  such  com- 
plete depletion  in  the  exchequer  of  the  farm  where  no  such  system 
prevails  ?  It  has  been  the  wisdom  of  previous  legislators  to  make  the 
land  laws  of  England  as  simple  as  possible.  They  have  worked  well 
up  to  the  last  few  years  ;  but  now  that  tenants  have  the  worst  of  it 
by  dear  labour  and  high  priced  manures,  they  naturally  seek  ease  in 
some  direction.  But  is  it  the  body  of  farmers  who  look  to  legislation 
for  support,  01  is  it  only  the  shallow  agitator  and  his  tool,  the 
shallow  rog^BI^^  should  ftcl  inclined  to  say  tht  latter,     Ji  is 
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true  tliat  the  enterprising  tenajit  ought  to  have  compcnsobon  ( 
unexhausted  iniprovements ;  but  is  there  no  way  of  gaining  that  c 
but  by  appealing  to  law  ?  The  feeling  between  landlords  and  ti 
is^ne  of  mutual  respect  and  kindness ;  they  know  that  they  ha.\e  ai 
identity  of  interests  at  stake.  When  any  differences  arise — whidi  it 
seldom  the  case — they  are  ruled  by  customs  and  their  stamped 
agreements,  which  are  binding  at  law.  But  law  is  seldom  ap- 
pealed to.  They  nmnage  to  settle  their  differences  between  them- 
selves, with  little  injury  to  either ;  but,  in  any  case,  if  that  canoot 
be  done,  they  do  it  by  arbitration,  and  an  arbitration  of  the  wisest 
kind.  They  do  not  seek  a  Government  commissioner,  who  wouM 
probably  know  nothing  of  the  district,  but  take  each  a  neighbour 
who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  land  and  very  likely  cognisant  of  all 
the  facts  of  the  case.  The  matter  is  adjusted  with  little  expense  to 
cither,  and  with  more  fairness  and  equity  than  the  law  would  be 
likely  to  give.  The  majority  of  landlords  have  no  wish  to  take 
advantage  of  their  tenants,  but  desire  to  do  them  all  the  good  thcjr 
can ;  the  majority  of  tenants  are  very  healthy  minded,  and  keenly  alive 
to  everything  that  affects  their  own  interests.  Can  they  not  be  left  to 
make  their  own  bargains?  A  clause  introduced  into  each  agreement 
sanctioning  the  principle  of  a  claim  for  unexhausted  iraprovemoUs 
would  probably  meet  all  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  ;  and,  after  a. 
few  years  had  elapsed,  if  omitted  by  any  parly  or  repudiated  by  a  land- 
lord, the  custom  obtaining  would  determine  the  matter.  Even  such 
a  clause  might  have  the  sancdon  of  statute  law  ;  but  it  would  have  to 
be  very  carefully  framed,  otherwise  it  would  cause  a  spht  between 
owners  and  occupiers,  and  eventually  the  owners  would  farm  their 
estates  themselves,  having  a  steward  or  manager  upon  each  fann. 
Almost  any  part  of  this  Bill,  with  the  6rst  clause  loft  standing,  would 
have  this  effect  also.  How  then,  let  me  ask,  could  it  benefit  the 
tenant,  or  how  could  it  benefit  the  landlord  ?  and  if  it  would  not 
adjust  differences  in  an  equitable  way,  as  I  have  shown  before  it 
would  not,  then  I  think  sincerely  and  truly  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all 
right  minded  and  well  intentioned  men  to  endeavour  to  prociu 
rejection. 


A  Month  in  the  Persian  Gulr 

BY  VISCOUNT  POLLINGTON,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S. 

T  was  with  feelings  of  peculiar  pleasure  that  one  pleasant 
afternoon  in  January  we  perceived  the  small  town  of  Busheer 
rising  above  the  horizon.  My  companion  and  myself  had 
travelled  for  fift>'-four  days  on  horseback,  from  the  northern- 
most frontier  of  Persia,  Toolfa,  on  the  Araxes,  to  this  place,  and  for 
thirteen  out  of  those  fifty-four  travelling  days  we  had  waded  through 
tolerably  deep  snow.  However,  this  was  to  be  our  last  halting-place, 
at  any  rate  in  Persia,  and  we  resolved  therefore  to  push  on  as  fast 
as  possible. 

Now  this  "  pushing  on "  could,  for  t\vo  reasons,  by  no  means 
exceed  the  notable  pace  of  four  miles  an  hour.  In  the  first  place, 
the  horses  we  were  riding  were  half-starved,  ill-favoured,  and  bony 
animals,  that  could  hardly  muster  up  strength  for  a  trot  between 
them  ;  and  in  the  second  place,  the  soil  over  which  we  journeyed 
\i-as  by  no  means  conducive  to  speed,  consisting  as  it  did  of  one 
broad  flat  expanse  of  sticky  mud  about  a  foot  in  depth,  and 
occasionally  covered  for  a  mile  or  so  at  a  time  by  a  few  inches  of 
H-ater  from  the  neighbouring  sea. 

The  road,  although  leading  to  the  chief  and  (with  the  exception 
of  Bunder  Abbas,  farther  east)  only  seaport  in  the  Persian  dominions, 
barring  those  on  the  Caspian,  consisted  solely  of  the  old  tracks 
of  many  mules,  horses,  and  camels,  and  was  perhaps  half  a  mile 
broad-  There  were  no  landmarks  on  the  dead  flat,  excepting 
latterly  the  Anglo-Indian  telegraph  posts,  here  of  iron,  which  skirt 
almost  the  whole  of  the  road  from  Teheran  to  Busheer,  where  the 
land-line  joins  the  submarine  cable.  Presently  we  discovered  the 
sea — the  Persian  Gulf — on  our  right.  It  here  made  an  excursion 
on  to  the  mainland,  causing  thereby  the  road  (save  the  mark !)  to 
perform  a  prolonged  detour  in  order  to  circumvent  this  water,  and 
to  get  to  the  neck  of  firm  kind  which  sweeps  in  a  westerly  direction 
towards  Busheer,  and  eventually  forms  the  promontory  whereon  that 
town  is  built. 

As  I  have  said  before,  however,  the  road  was  at  times  for  miles 
covered  with  water,  and  we  seemed  to  be  riding  in  the  mid«^  '^  '^ 
sea — an  awkward  position  both  for  ourselves  and  our  ^ 
any  of  our  animals  take  it  into  their  heads  t» 
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At  length  we  reached  the  firm  land,  then  past  a  few  palm  tic« 
<we  had  left  wliole  groves  of  them  behind  us  on  the  previous  day); 
past  many  muleteers  slowly  driving  along  their  reluctant  and  hea\-ii]i- 
laden  beasts,  and  we  urged  our  jaded  cattle  into  a  feeble  imd  spv- 
modic  semblance  to  a  trot,  which  brought  us  up  to  the  walls  of 
Busheer  at  about  four  in  the  afieruoon. 

Now,  when  I  speak  of  walls,  tlie  reader  must  not  pictUK  to 
himself  anything  like  a  good  solid  English  brick  waU.  No ;  Ihcte 
walls  were  rather  masses  of  dry  mud,  heaped  up  into  some  likenos 
to  battlements  broken  down  at  every  ten  yards,  and  which  3ssj  pop- 
gun would  knock  over  at  a  moment's  notice.  The  gate  is  closed  at 
sunset,  thus  preventing  ingress  or  egress  ;  unless,  indeed,  you  choose 
to  walk  round  by  the  shore  or  chmb  over  a  broken  portion  of  the 
walls,  when  you  can  get  in  or  out  easily  enough.  The  gate  consists 
of,  or  consisted  of— it  may  have  rotted  away  by  this  time — -wooden 
beams  insecurely  fastened  together  by  rusty  ironwork. 

Passing  through  this  gate,  we  inquired  our  way  to  tlic  Resident's 
"house.  However,  as  we  perceived  the  Knglish  flag  floating  proudly 
on  the  breeze  at  a  very  short  distance  ahead,  we  had  only  to  lake 
the  proper  turning,  and  were  at  the  door.  On  presenting  our  cards 
to  two  grim-looking  sepoys  who  were  keeping  guard  attired  in  while, 
with  coloured  turbans  on  their  heads,  we  were  shown  upstairs. 

We  subsequently  discovered  tliat  these  Government  building  arc 
called  '■  residences,"  because  the  political  agent  who  oxight  to  rcade 
therein  seldom  does  so,  being  generally  on  leave,  or  travelling,  ot 
something  or  another. 

The  house  fronts  the  sea,  about  twenty  yards  from  tlie  edlge«f 
some  rocks  which  rise  twenty  feet  above  the  beach.  It  is  buih  of 
natural  mud  bricks,  wEiitewashed  over,  as  are  most  of  the  houstt 
in  Busheer.  On  entering  by  the  arched  front  door,  we  stood  in  1 
court,  having  buildings  two  stories  high  on  two  sides,  a  wall  on  ifae 
Uiird.  and  low  buildings  (offices,  ic,  including  the  Post  Office)  on 
the  fourth  side.  Here  we  dismounted,  and  went  up  lo  a  platfotm 
forming  the  roof  of  part  of  the  house,  by  a  broad  flight  of  low  dri«d 
mud  steps,  which  were  on  our  right  on  entering.  \Vlien  wc  had 
ascended  these  we  were  shown  into  a  small  room  dignified  by  the 
name  of  "  the  office,"  on  tlie  left,  when  the  "  Uocovenantcd  Civil 
.Service  Servant,''  the  Vice-Resident,  received  us,  and  expressed  ha 
regret  that  the  Resident  was  not  there  to  do  so  himselC 

In  this  little  room  any  little  differences  that  may  ari 
or   the  neighbourhood   between   English  subjects  are  idji 
ujjon  and  settled. 
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The  Resident  conrteoosiy  informed  us  that  we  could  have  the 
rooms  set  apart  for  strangers — subject  to  the  return  of  the  agent, 
who  at  that  time  was  cruising  about  in  the  private  steamer  which 
a  munificent  Indian  Government  puts  at  his  disposal.  Descending 
the  steps  again,  we  passed  under  an  aidiway  into  a  second  and 
^2X^;a  court,  surrounded  by  offices  of  all  descriptions,  including  the 
stables,  but  much  in  need  of  repair.  Then  up  another  broad  flight 
of  steps  we  entered  above  the  archway  the  rooms  which  were 
allotted  to  us.  The  furniture  within  them  was  not  calculated  on  any 
very  luxurious  scale,  consisting  as  it  did  of  one  large  table,  four 
chairs,  one  small  looking  glass  on  a  diminutive  table,  and  two  hard 
divans — ^no  carpets  of  course. 

We  proceeded  to  instal  ourselves,  and  make  ourselves  as  comfort- 
able as  possible,  not  a  difficult  matter,  as  the  greatest  amount  of 
comfort  to  be  got  out  of  the  rooms  was  small 

We  had  two  Persian  servants  with  us,  a  father  and  his  son.  The 
father  talked  about  thirty  words  of  English,  and  we  were  dmost 
entirely  guiltless  of  Persian,  so  that  occasionally  our  conversation 
used  to  come  to  a  standstill  The  son  could  not  speak  one  word  of 
English,  and  was  only  useful  in  registering  his  father's  commands. 

Awa  Baba's  (that  was  the  English  linguist's  name)  favourite 
expression  was  "  Down  below,"  used  equally  in  the  singular  or  i)lural 
tense,  and  in  the  most  impartial  manner.  Witli  him  it  signified 
indifferendy  "  down  stairs "  or  what  domestic  servants  term  **  the 
insides  "  of  any  animal,  and  then  it  turned  under  his  manipulation  into 
**  Down  belows,"  or  indeed  any  word  for  which  he  happened  to  be  at  a 
loss  to  find  an  adequate  expression.  However,  he  was  honest  beyond 
the  generality  of  Persians  of  the  lower  classes,  and  an  excellent 
Dragoman. 

With  his  assistance  we  converted  the  Largest  apartment  of  the  three 
into  our  sitting  room.  This  was  some  ti^'enty  feet  high,  with  a 
stretched  canvas  ceiling.  It  had  five  doors  opening  on  to  a  verandah, 
half  panels,  half  glass,  which  of  course  let  in  much  air,  and  although 
this,  no  doubt,  was  very  desirable  in  summer,  it  A\-as  extremely  dis- 
agreeable in  January.  The  outer  walls,  as  well  as  those  of  the  partition, 
were  five  feet  thick,  and  all  round  the  room  there  were  recesses,  two 
feet  deep,  let  into  the  walls,  excepting  at  the  partition,  where  the 
same  sized  recesses  were  pierced  into  the  next  rooms,  no  doubt  to 
allow  a  person  situng  in  one  room  to  overhear  all  conversation 
carrfed  on  in  the  others !  Two  doors  opening  out  of  this  lazge 
room  led  down  two  steps  to  the  two  smaller  oae& 
we   erected  otur  travelling  beds,  artide> 
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construction,  biil  which  wc  had  found  extremely  useful  m  our  g 
jouniej'S.  As  ive  found  soon  after  our  arrival  that  ihe  dining  accooi- 
modation  of  the  Residency  consbted  of  lliree  plates,  two  tumblers,  anl 
a  salt  cellar,  we  sent  Awa  on  a  foraging  expedition,  which  turned 
out  tolerably  successful,  and  at  any  rate  tumished  forth  our  reposL 

On  the  day  of  our  arrival  the  weather  was  line,  but  rather 
windy — much  to  our  discomfort,  as  ive  had  some  fain:  thought:  (rf 
jjoing  on  to  India  in  the  mail  steamer  (which  had  arrived  the  diy 
before  us,  and  was  on  its  way  to  Bussora),  before  returning,  suppodns 
it  to  be  perfectly  fine,  and  a  calm  guaranteed  during  the  seien  Aaifi 
^■oyage  from  Busheer  to  Kurrachee. 

On  the  next  day  rain  fell  in  tonents,  and  I  regret  to  say  dripped 
plentifully  into  the  rooms  of  Her  Britannic  Majest>''s  Resident  Jt 
Busheer — at  any  rale,  into  those  we  occupied.  The  wet  caused  nich 
a  dampness  in  our  room  that  the  very  soap  dissolved  as  if  it  bad  been 
left  in  water  by  mistake,  and  thu  streams  that  came  from  the  ceiling 
caused  us  to  dodge  our  beds  about  so  as  to  avoid  the  drenching  they 
would  get  if  left  in  any  place  for  twelve  hours.  As  getting  wirt  oat 
of  doors  was  perhaps  preferable  to  undergoing  the  same  process 
ivilhin,  we  determined  upon  exploring  the  bazaars.  Our  road  bjr 
through  many  lanes,  and  consbted  of  about  three  yards  n'idth  of 
mud  in  a  liquid  state,  enclosed  by  walls  of  the  same  valuable  material, 
but  in  a  dry  condition,  as  the  dwelling  houses  here,  as  in  other 
Persian  to»vns,  stood  some  distance  back,  behind  these  walls,  whidi 
enclosed  a  garden  court. 

The  appearance  of  the  bazaars  at  Busheer  is  squalid  io  tbr 
extreme.  The  vaulted  portions  consist  here  and  there  of  mud  brickl^ 
wiili  openings  at  the  lop  to  let  in  the  light — and  the  rain — most  of 
these  arches  being  constructed  of  rotten  palm  branches,  with  a  c 
covering  laid  upon  them. 

The  bazaar  is  narrower  than  usual  in  Persia,  and  is  lined  with  the 
ordinary  little  open  shops  on  either  side.  Their  proprietors  sit  cnas- 
legged  on  a  sort  of  splashboard  (here  not  inappropriate),  aad 
patiently  await  the  decrees  of  Providence.  Sometimes,  as  we  oiip> 
selves  have  occasionally  experienced,  they  prefer  saying  "Tliat  boot 
for  sale "  to  taking  the  trouble  of  getting  up  and  handing  the  object 
to  the  would-be  purchaser. 

Heri;  those  shops  thai,  were  tliey  situated  in  the  Buriingion  Arcade 
instead  of  on  the  shore  of  llie  Persian  Gulf,  would  be  called  "  haber- 
dashers' shops"  were  generally  the  neatest  and  best  arranged:  ^iwt 
the  goods  displayed  therein  were  almost  always  of  EngLiah  ai^^H 
factiue.  The  amount  of  common  wooden  matches  (ivaiantod'ttd^^l 
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anywhere,  not  only  "  on  the  box")  imported  from  Vienna  and  sold  in 
these  bazaars  is  enormous.  The  tradesmen  at  Busheer  never  ask 
niore  than  six  times  the  amount  they  mean  eventually  to  take.  Some 
Jews  have  established  commercial  relations  with  Busheer,  as  indeed 
they  have  i**ith  most  places  of  the  habitable  world.  One  of  these, 
Nazim  by  name,  had  a  shop  outside  the  bazaar  much  frequented  by 
the  unfortunate  European  exiles  in  the  place.  Afler  the  manner  of 
}ews  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  he  had  a  collection  of  the  most 
miscellaneous  objects  littered  about  the  one  room  that  constituted 
the  shop.  Shirts,  ix)cket-books,  preserved  meats.  Cavendish  tobacco, 
cloth,  clay  pipes,  potted  anchovies,  and  old  coins  were  a  few  among 
the  various  articles  in  which  he  dealt.  In  fact  Nazim  sold  or  bought 
anything  that  could  be  bought  or  sold.  One  of  Ills  habitues  took 
us  over  to  the  JeVs  private  dwelling,  a  tumble  down  old  house, 
entered  by  a  narrow  door,  in  front  of  which  a  bit  of  mud  wall  screened 
the  inner  court  from  view ;  for  the  harem  was  on  one  side  of  this, 
and  we  caught  sight  of  one  dirty  petticoat.  Here  we  sat  down  in  an 
upper  chamber,  and  by  way  of  commencing  business  our  host  forced 
us  to  imbibe  some  strong  ginger  wine.  After  this  lie  produced  a 
stock  of  old  coins,  and  we  purchased  a  few  of  them,  although  tliis 
is  a  hazardous  venture  in  Persia  unless  the  buyer  understands  the 
science  of  numismatics  thoroughly,  which  neither  of  us  did.  Vast 
numbers  of  coins  are  continually  offered  for  sale  lo  the  traveller,  and 
some  fifty  per  cent,  of  these  are  well  executed  counterfeits.  The 
I  earned,  however,  in  such  matters  sometimes  pick  up  ver>'  curious 
coins  as  yet  unknown  in  luirope.  AVe  also  purchased  a  small  carpel, 
for  among  his  other  stock-in-trade  the  Jew — an  honest  fellow,  by  the 
way — sold  carpets.  In  Persia  those  without  any  pile  and  of  the 
closest  texture  are  tlie  most  sought  after.  These  come  from  Keoman, 
to  tiic  east  of  Shira/. 

The  town  itself  does  nut  alVord  nuich  amusement,  and  the 
baii;i;ir  uas  always  exhausted  in  a  (juarter  of  an  hours  stroll,  so  that 
wc  were  reduced  to  inventing  expedients  for  improving  ilie  mind. 
As  wc  were  safely  booked  here  for  a  month,  reading,  under  these 
circumstances,  of  course  claimed  the  first  place.  There  were  only  two 
l)eriodicals  to  be  had  in  Busheer,  and  these  were  a  year  old.  How- 
ever, one  civilised  being  had  a  copy  of  **  Les  Mise'rablcs,"  and  this 
somewhat  bulky  work  sufficed  for  a  limited  time.  Then  an  excel- 
lent copy  of  Lane's  "Arabian  Nights''  proved  a  great  resource,  more 
especially  as  We  intended  visiting  **  the  city  of  the  Caliphs  "  on  our 
way  homewards.  Wc  also  beUiought  ourselv^  of  taking  Persian  les- 
sons, which  would  be  the  more  useful  as  ^ 
Vol.  XL,  X.S.  1873. 
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Tliereupon  an  old  man.  a  former  Moonshce,  or  interpreter,  to  Ibe 
Residency,  made  his  appearance.  He  was  in  receipt  of  a  pennon 
from  the  Indian  Government,  and  talked  English  at  the  rate  of  a 
word  a  minute.  In  the  very  elementary  book  oat  of  which  ire 
endeavoured  laboriously  to  extract  a  scant  knowledge  of  the  hnguigr 
some  quaint  stories  were  contained ;  the  following  is  one  of 
them : — 

"  A  fatlier  and  his  son  were  once  Ti-alking  in  the  fields  togethet. 
when  suddenly  the  son  disajipeired  down  a  deep  well,  which  he  had 
walked  into  unawares.  The  distracted  parent  rushed  up  to  the  wdl'< 
mouth,  and  perceiving  that  his  son  was  lying  at  the  bottom,  vx^ 
much  hurt  but  still  alive,  he  shouted  down  to  him, '  Oh,  m>'  dear  boy, 
mind  you  do  not  run  away ;  I  am  going  to  get  a  rope  for  j-ou  to  get 
out  b)-.'  " 

There  was  also  another  little  story,  which  I  think  has  fotind  io 
way  into  Sir  J.  Malcolm's  "  Persia."  It  is  a  charming  litUe  anecdote 
of  tiie  celebrated  poet  Hafiz. 

"  One  day  Hafiz  was  in  the  baths  at  Pabreez  when  he  met  t 
stranger,  wlio  entered  into  conversation  with  him,  and  presently  b^an 
to  '  chaff  him  on  his  baldness.'  (Now  though  Mohammedans  shave 
their  heads,  they  ordinarily  leave  a  small  tuft  of  hair,  or  forelodt,  in 
front,  and  of  course  the  hair  quickly  grows  again,  except  where  there 
is  natural  baldness,  as  in  this  case.)  The  stranger  (who,  I  must 
confess,  seems  to  have  been  rather  rude)  took  hold  of  one  of  tke 
round  tin  shavmg  'vessels  used  in  the  bath,  and  holding  it  otit  to 
Hafiz.  exclaimed,  '  How  comes  it  that  all  you  Shiran^iees  have  tbe 
top  of  your  heads  like  this  ?'  '  And  how  happens  it.'  retorted  Hoiix, 
turning  the  bowl  with  its  cavity  upwards,  '  that  all  yoii  Tabrceits 
have  the  inside  of  your  heads  like  that  ?' " 

niie  hour  of  our  tuition  by  means  of  this  invaluable  book  used  U 
vary  every  day.  Persians  do  not  generally  carry  watches,  and  ouroU 
man  used  to  come  at  any  time  between  ten  and  t%velve  in  the  foit- 
noon.  The  lesson  generally  lasted  for  about  tivo  hours,  and  then  iw 
sometimes  strolled  in  the  bazaars,  where  there  was  sure  to  be  attcMt 
one  fight  in  progress.  The  system  of  fighting  which  obtained  hot 
was  entirely  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  P.  R.,  and  consisted  in  one 
of  the  antagonists  (the  stronger  one)  seizing  the  other  by  the  wusi, 
and  pushing  him  vigorously  into  the  gutter  or  a  shop  front,  if  snch 
was  handy,  at  tlie  same  time  butting  with  his  head.  Hitting  out  wai 
not  their  strong  point,  but  I  must  allow  them  whatever  credit  mif 
attach  to  the  use  of  unlimited  bad  language.  The  noise 
squabble  of  any  sort  occasions  in  the   East  is  deafeun^ 
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frequently  found  to  oar  cost  during  our  travels,  when  many  nights 
we  were  kept  awake  by  the  muleteers  cursing  at  each  other. 

Durii^  our  stay  we  tried  to  purchase  a  bushy-tailed  cat,  but  only 
one  (a  bad  specimen)  was  to  be  found  in  the  town;  and  this, 
with  the  exception  of  one  which  we  saw  np  a  tree  in  Ispahaun,  was 
the  only  Persian  cat  proper  we  saw  in  Persia. 

Another  ramble  was  towards  the  beach,  but  this  is  most  uninterest- 
ing here,  and  no  shells  are  to  be  picked  up  on  it,  excepting  perhaps 
after  a  storm. 

Inland  there  are  no  grand  natural  features  tmder  a  distance 
of  forty  miles  or  so,  and  walking  on  a  dead  treeless  land  is  not 
exhilarating,  so  we  seldom  went  that  way.  However,  we  used  to 
walk  into  the  litde  office  occasionally,  and  study  the  intricacy  of  the 
telegraph  system,  which  we  ne^'er  thoroughly  got  over.  The  over- 
land Persian  tel^raph  office  and  that  of  the  sea  line  are,  or  were, 
situated  about  a  mile  apart,  so  that  messages  were  always  delayed 
here  if  they  had  to  go  by  land,  or  vice  versa. 

Nothing  whatever  is  manufoctured  in  Busheer,  but  everything, 
even  including  water,  is  brought  from  a  distance.  True,  there  are  a 
few  wells  in  Busheer,  but  the  water  dravrn  from  them  is  brackish  and 
not  fit  for  drinking.  We  had  a  Persian  gun  made  for  us  in  the 
bazaars,  but  as  its  component  parts  consisted  of  an  old  *'  Brown 
Bess,**  Tower  marked,  flint  lock  and  all,  transmogrified,  we  did  not 
count  that  as  a  manufacture,  although  some  coarse  inlaid  work  was  put 
into  the  stock  by  the  Busheer  artist.  However,  the  cotton  trade  of 
Persia  with  Bombay  and  Kurrachee  passes  through  the  town,  and' 
carpets  are  also  freely  exported  ;  but  the  anchorage,  excepting  some 
five  miles  out  at  sea,  is  exceedingly  precarious,  owing  to  the  north- 
west winds  which  blow  into  the  roadstead,  and  the  shallow  nature  of 
the  sandy  beach. - 

The  boats  which  take  out  cargo  to  the  larger  ships  in  the  offing 
can  hardly  come  up  to  the  rough  quay,  and  civilised  passengers 
have  to  be  carried  into  these  on  the  shoulders  of  men.  There  are 
generally  six  rowers  to  these  boats,  and  they  sit  on  the  sides  of  the 
boat,  pulling  the  oars  towards  themselves  side^-ays.  The  blades  of 
their  oars  are  some  nine  inches  broad  and  very  rough.  \\Tien  we 
tried  to  get  on  board  our  steamer  eventually,  it  took  us  three  hours 
to  do  so,  and  we  grounded  when  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from 
the  shore,  although  we  drew  about  one  foot  of  water  only. 

About  twenty-five  miles  out  to  sea  there  are  two  small  islands,  the 
larger  of  which,  called  Karrick,  was  the  station  of  the  English  fleet ' 
during  our  desultor}*  war  in-ith  Persia ;  some  ancient  reservoif^ 
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by  ihc  Portuguese,  aiid  other  ruins,  are  still  visible  on  tliis  is 
it  is  said.  It  is  small,  elevated,  and  of  a  round  shape,  as  we  sighted 
it  on  our  voyage  to  Bussorx  The  best  pearls  are  found  near  Ihc 
island  of  Bahicu,  in  the  Sea  of  Oman,  the  dark  ivaters  of  which  toll 
near  the  opposite  Arabian  coast 

The  fishermen  who  dive  for  the  pearls  are  all  very  poor ;  they  arc 
strictly  searched  after  every  dive,  but  have  been  known  to  swallow  ■ 
pearl  in  order  to  conceal  it.  The  merchants,  or  Banian  Indians, 
amass  immense  fortunes  by  emplojing  these  divers.  There  wen: 
several  Banians  at  Bushecr  during  our  stay  there,  on  account  of 
some  disturbances  which  were  in  progress  on  the  island  :  they  vex 
all  British  subjects,  and,  indeed,  every  resident  in  Busheer  not  a 
Pcisi^ui  is  under  English  protection.  The  inhabitants  of  Bushect 
are  hardly  true  Persians :  the  conical  thick  cloth  cap  is  rarely 
seen,  but  is  supplanted  by  the  Arab  kefyeh — generally  a  piece  of 
gaudily  coloured  cloth,  sometimes  silk,  wound  round  the  skull  cap. 
The  sea-wall  round  the  town  is  broken  down,  partially  by  the 
English  boats'  crews  in  the  war,  and  I  beUeve  is  not  allowed  to  be 
built  up  again.  A  flock  of  flamingoes  were  lazily  floating  on  the 
waves,  for  people  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  shoot  at  them,  and  if 
they  did  they  would  most  probably  miss  the  birds.  One  day,  to  \-aiy 
our  entertainments,  some  of  the  English  residents  and  ourseKw 
bad  an  exciting  contest  in  pistol  shooting  on  the  beach ;  w< 
erected  a  black  bottle  at  twenty-five  paces  as  a  mark,  and  called 
tlie  contest  Colt  i:  Deane  and  Adams;  there  were  several  of  lU, 
<tui  I  regret  to  stale  that  out  of  some  twenty  shots  apiece,  aU 
weri:  misses,  and  the  rival  merits  of  our  pistols  were  not  put  to  any 
very  decisive  tesL  At  the  close  we  all  gathered  round  the  rascally 
bottle  uhich  had  so  long  defied  us,  and  demolished  it  by  throwing 
stones  from  about  two  yards  distance.  About  half  the  population  of 
fiushccr  collected  around  us  to  witness  the  fun.  In  Eastern  towiu 
the  smallest  event  is  known  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  place  almost  before  it  has  occurred.  In  any  large  baxaar  the 
stranger  on  the  look  out  for  any  particular  object  seems  to  be  np-, 
routided  by  a  sort  of  human  telegraph.  AVe  have  occasionally  k 
the  |)rii:c  of  something  at  one  end  of  a  great  bazaar,  and  on  a 
at  a  r^■mole  part  of  the  same,  we  have  had  the  same  sort  of  || 
ofiercd  to  us,  at  a  slightly  reduced  rate.  No  foreigners  are  A 
I  to  possess  landed  property  in  Persia,  except  by  special  [ 
I  whiib  I  believe  is  seldom  granted.  Of  course  all  reside 
luljtci  stand  on  British  ground,  but  they  arc  subject  I 
L  Oitlional,  not  national,  law, 
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The  only  possible  excursion  to  be  made  on  horseback  from 
Busheer  is  to  the  neighbouring  fort,  memorable  from  a  gallant 
defence  against  us  in  the  war.  The  commander  of  the  fort  at  that 
time  seems  to  have  been  a  braver  man  than  some  Persians,  at  any 
rate  if  the  speech  attributed  to  him  be  authentic  \Vhen  ordered 
to  take  command  of  the  garrison  and  defend  it  against  our  expected 
attack,  he  is  reported  to  have  said  ''  I  will  go ;  I  hear  I  cannot  stand 
against  the  English,  but  as  I  am  commanded  to  go,  I  will  sell  my  life 
as  dearly  as  possible."  No  matter  what  he  said,  he  certainly  was 
slain  after  inflicting  some  loss  on  our  forces.  The  fort  was  only  at- 
tacked and  stormed  in  order  to  make  an  example  of  the  defenders 
and  induce  the  capitulation  of  Busheer.  The  plan  succeeded  per- 
fectly, for  after  the  storming  the  garrison  of  the  larger  town  ran  away, 
a  few  of  them  only  being  killed  by  shells  thrown  from  the  fleet. 

We  rode  out  to  the  fort  along  the  coast  at  about  a  mile  from  tlie 
sea,  through  a  partially  cultivated  country.  The  background  of 
mountains  inland  was  exceedingly  picturesque,  but  at  the  same  tinit? 
impressed  us  with  the  feeling  of  delight  that  we  had  no  longer  to  cross 
those  mountains ;  oiur  path  was  narrow  and  v^  stony,  and  there 
were  no  trees  excepting  an  occasional  palm.  When  we  had  ridden 
about  eighteen  miles  we  arrived  at  the  Resident's  summer  villa,  a 
small  mud-brick  house,  with  verandahs  all  round.  After  partaking 
of  tiffin  here,  we  walked  to  a  small  mound  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, where  fragments  of  bricks  with  cuneiform  inscriptions  are 
continually  found,  and  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  procure  some 
specimens.  The  legend  is  that  permission  to  excavate  the  mound 
has  been  repeatedly  sought  and  declined,  as  the  Persian  Government 
are  fearful  lest  inside  might  be  found  documents  handing  Busheer 
over  to  the  English.  Then  we  walked  down  to  the  fort  on  the  shore, 
passing  various  cut  stones  on  our  way,  which  seemed  to  have  once 
belonged  to  some  hrger  setdement  The  fort  looked  very  in- 
significant, only  a  square  mound  of  earth,  until  we  got  close  up  to  it ; 
but  then  we  perceived  that  a  trench  some  twenty  yards  wide  sur- 
rounded it,  and  the  earthworks  rose  some  fifty  feet  above  the  le\'el 
of  the  ground  on  the  other  side  of  it,  apparently  raised  on  a  natural 
platform  of  rock.  There  were  no  buildings  to  afford  shelter  to 
troops  inside,  but  scattered  stones  testified  to  former  quarters.  There 
\k'as  an  old  reservoir  in  the  centre  of  the  fort,  which  appeared  some 
300  yards  square  in  extent,  and  an  underground  passage  led  from 
this  reservoir  to  the  shore,  thus  allowing  the  garrison  a  means  of 
escape  if  surprised  from  the  land  side. 

We  returned  from  our  excursion  before  sunset    *' 
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that  even  in  summer  the  days  are  never  longer  than  rourteen  hmis 
here.  Fever  is  very  prevalent,  even  in  I'ebniary,  for  the  superiB- 
tendent  of  the  cable  line,  the  agent  Tor  the  mail  sieameis,  and  iJk 
Vice-Resident,  the  latter  a  native  of  India,  were  attacked  b)*  iater- 
tnittent  fever  during  our  month's  slay. 

The  routine  of  our  days  gradually  came  to  something  like  ifat 
Ebllowing : — 

Dressing,  say  half  an  hour,  as  at  Busheei  much  attentioR  to  toilctic 
was  out  of  place ;  then  half  an  hour  smoking  ;  one  hour  ealiog— 
oh,  no,  during  the  day ;  not  one  hour  for  breaktast !  Two  baan 
Persian  Moonshee,  one  hour  vrriting,  two  n-alking,  and  about  niae 
reading.  The  relative  portions  of  time  occupied  in  walking  and 
reading  actually  fluctuated  according  to  circumstances. 

The  stnoking  above  mentioned  necessitated  a  total  cessaboa 
from  all  other  labour,  and  engrossed  all  our  attention  for  the 
time  being,  as  the  process  is  moat  absorbing  and  veiy  agieeablc- 
The  Persian  waterpipe  differs  considerably  from  the  lodiaa  hookah, 
although  the  process  is  the  same.  The  Persian  pipe  is  composed 
of  a  brass  or  silver  or  even  gold  enamelled  head,  which  u>nlains 
the  tobacco.  This  is  principally  grown  at  Shiraz,  and  lacks  the 
pungency  of  the  American  or  Turkish  plant,  and  it  is  gctunallr 
smoked  in  Persian  harems ;  indeed,  we  have  heard  it  wbisperod  in 
scandal-loving  circles  thai  it  used  to  be  the  fashion  in  India  lix 
ladies  to  smoke  the  hookah.  The  tobacco  is  well  wetted,  and  then 
the  moisture  is  partially  squeezed  out  of  it  in  a  piece  of  linen.  Then 
about  a  handful  is  placed  in  the  bowl  of  the  pipe,  and  some  lumps  of 
live  charcoal  are  placed  upon  it  The  head  tits  upon  a  perfbraied 
stem  of  wood,  which  in  its  turn  hts  into  a  (generally)  globular-^iaped 
vase  of  silver  or  brass,  and  penetrates  into  water,  with  which  the 
globe  is  three  parts  filled ;  on  one  side  of  the  vase  there  is  anotber 
wooden  stem  ending  in  a  mouthpiece.  Then  by  inhaling  the  smoke 
from  the  head  of  the  pipe  tlirough  the  water  into  the  lungs  the  opera- 
tion is  perfected.  The  inhalation  keeps  the  charcoal  alive,  whkh 
bums  the  tobacco  and  allows  smoke  to  generate.  The  smoke 
is  puffed  out  of  the  smoker's  nostrils,  and  at  first  induces  a  q>ccies  of 
gentle  intoxication  not  provided  against  by  the  "  Permisafe  Prohibi- 
tory Bill"  of  Mr,  Lawson  ;  but  after  the  first  few  times  of 
this  wears  off,  unless  the  dose  be  very  long  continued. 

There  are  no  mosques  of  any  distinction  in  Busheer,  an 
liiere  were  a  giaour  would  not  be  permitted  to  enter  thetn, 
I  have  come  to  the  end  of  the  enumeration  of  things 
or  done  in  Busheer ;  the  list  is  somewhat  meagre,  but,  a 
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also  the  fact,  and  for  any  one  wishing  to  select  a  cheerful  abiding 
place  I  should  recommend  an  eschewal  of  Busheer,  at  any  rate  for 
a  permanency.  A  very  nice  trip  of  two  months  might,  however,  be 
made  from  Bombay  to  Busheer,  then  up  the  country  to  Shiraz  and 
Persepolis,  and  back. 

One  pursuit,  and  one  only,  I  have  as  yet  omitted,  which  can  be, 
or  used  to  be,  followed  here.  This  was  the  game  of  quoits,  and 
Busheer  witnessed  our  first  introduction  to  the  game  in  the  back 
coiut  of  the  Residency.  The  hour  for  our  departure  in  the  mail 
steamer  found  us  playing  at  quoits,  and  this  game  finishes  my 
**  simple  story  "  of  "  A  Month  in  the  Persian  Gulf." 


ZULEIKA. 

ZULEIKA  is  fled  away, 

Though  your  bolts  and  your  bars  were  strong ; 
A  minstrel  came  to  the  gate  to-day 

And  stole  her  away  with  a  song  : 
His  song  was  subtle  and  sweet, 
It  made  her  young  heart  beat, 

It  gave  a  thrill  to  her  faint  heart's  will 
And  wings  to  her  weary  feet. 

Zuleika  was  not  for  ye, 

Though  your  laws  and  your  threats  were  hard  ; 
The  minstrel  came  from  beyond  the  sea 

And  took  her  in  spite  of  your  guard  : 
His  ladder  of  song  was  slight. 
But  it  reached  to  her  window  height ; 

Each  verse  so  frail  was  the  silken  rail 
From  which  her  steps  took  flight. 

The  minstrel  was  fair  and  young ; 

His  soul  was  of  love  and  fire ; 
His  song  was  such  as  you  ne'er  have  sung 

And  only  love  could  inspire : 
He  sang  of  the  singing  trees, 
And  the  passionate  sighing  seas. 

And  the  lovely  land  of  his  minstrel  band ; 
And  with  many  a  song  like  these 

He  drew  her  forth  to  the  distant  wood 

Where  bird  and  flower  were  gay 
And  in  silent  joy  each  green  tree  stood ; 

And  with  singing  along  the  way, 
He  drew  her  to  where  each  bird 
Repeated  his  magic  word 

And  there  seemed  a  spell  she  could  not  tell 
In  e^'eiy  sound  she  heard. 
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And  singing  and  singing  still, 

He  drew  her  away  so  far, 
Past  so  many  a  wood  and  valley  and  hill, 

That  now  would  you  know  where  they  are  ? 
In  a  bark  on  a  silver  stream, 
As  fair  as  you  see  in  a  dream ; 

Lo,  the  bark  glides  along  to  the  minstrel's  song 
AMiile  the  smooth  waves  ripple  and  gleam. 

And  soon  they  will  reach  the  shore 

Of  that  land  whereof  he  sings. 
And  love  and  song  will  be  evermore 

The  precious,  the  only  things ; 
They  will  live  and  have  long  delight 
They  t^vo  in  each  other's  sight. 

In  the  violet  vale  of  the  nightingale 
And  the  flower  that  blooms  by  night. 

Arthur  O'Shaughnessv. 


■W.      ^w^^     ^-    X'     X>    ^     ^^   >fc'H>"X>  V<«''^»'  ^-'    ' 
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Olive,  Princess  of  CumberUS 
AND  Duchess  of  Lancaster. 

pCOST  readers  are  awaie  of  the   iact  that,   Ulic  th« 
Duchy  of  Cornwall,  the  Duchy  of  Lancisier  is  an 

appanage  ofihe  British  Crown,  and  a  source  of  iacome 
to  royally.  Few,  however,  possibly  are  aware  thit 
within  the  memory  of  our  fathers  the  title  of  Duchess  gf  Ijiv- 
caster  was  assumed  and  borne  by  a  lady  in  virtue  of  an  atlcgod 
bestowal  of  that  honour  on  her  by  George  III.,  and  that  she  mi 
recognised  as  such  by  four  royal  dukes,  and  received  with  fuE 
■  honours  as  a  member  of  the  royal  (amily  at  the  lx>rd  Majw*! 
<iinner  at  the  Guildhall  little  more  than  hfty  years  ago.  though  she 
DOW  lies  in  a  humble  grave  ! 

And  who  was  this  Duchess  of  Lancaster  ?  And  how  came  she  to 
assume  tliat  title  ? 

I  will  tell  the  story  as  her  daughter  has  told  it  in  certain  documents 
of  a  legal  nature,  which  she  not  very  long  since  brought  foiwaid  b 
evidence  of  her  claim  before  the  House  of  Lords,  and  a  copy  d 
which  has  come  into  my  possession. 

To  make  the  narrative  plain,  I  must  go  back  just  a  hundred  ytais. 
At  that  time  there  was  hving  in  the  town  of  Warwick  a  clergyman  of 
some  literary  and  socbl  distinction,  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  \Vilmot— i 
man  who  was,  in  the  opinion  of  many  persons,  die  real  authoi  o( 
"Junius's  Letters,"  and  who  had  married  a  Princess  Poniatow^ 
sister  of  the  last  reigning  Sovereign  of  Poland.  The  issue  of  ihii 
union — if  the  statements  of  the  family  are  to  be  believed — was  aa 
only  child,  a  daughter,  Olive,  who  was  married  by  her  father,  on  Die 
4th  of  March,  1767,  at  Lord  Archer's  house  in  GrosvenorSquai«,ta 
His  Royal  Highness  Henry  Frederick,  Duke  of  Cumberbrid,  lh« 
youngest  brother  of  George  III, 

It  is  well  known  that  King  George  had  a  great  aversion  to  aaj  tt 
the  royal  family  contracting  a  marriage  with  an  Englisli  subject ; 
accordingly,  it  appears  that  this  marriage  was  kept  quite  pmnte, 
and,  indeed,  was  not  known  for  several  years  aAerwardt  to  tin 
public,  though  two  distinguished  noblemen,  the  F^  of  Wanridc 
and  the  great  Lord  Chatham  (the  elder  Pitt)  were  privy  to  its  ccte- 
bration,  and  certified  to  its  regidarity  by  their  formal  signatures. 
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On  the  3rd  of  April,  1772,  this  marriage  resulted  in  the  birth  of  an 
only  childy  a  daughter,  \i^o  was  privately  baptised  the  same  day  as 
Olive  Wihnot,  and  was  brought  up  to  believe  herself  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  Robert  Wilmot,  and  niece  of  the  reverend  gendeman  who,  if  the 
story  be  true,  was  her  grandfiither.  The  family  lived  at  Warwick,  and 
Olive  Wilmot  grew  up  to  childhood  and  to  womanhood  apparently 
unconscious  of  her  real  royal  parentage,  although  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing her  birth  she  was  "  rebaptised,  by  the  King's  command,  as 
Olive,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland."  This  second  baptism, 
however,  was  not  entered  in  the  parish  register,  but  was  placed  on 
record  by  a  certificate  signed  by  Dr.  Wilmot,  his  brother  Robert,  and 
John  Dunning  (afterwards  Lord  Ashburton).  The  certificate  of  this 
union  was  kept  private  and  sacred,  being  entrusted  to  the  care  of 
Lord  Warwick,  as  was  also  the  following  document,  which  I  copy 
from  the  legal  statements  put  forward  in  evidence  only  a  few  years 
since  before  the  House  of  Lords : — 
Geo&ge,  R. 

We  are  hereby  pleased  to  create  Olive  of  Cumberland  Duchess  of  Lancaster, 
and  to  grant  our  royal  authority  for  Olive,  our  said  niece,  to  bear  and  use  the  title 
and  arms  of  Lancaster,  should  she  be  in  existence  at  the  period  of  our  royal 
demise. 

Given  at  our  palace  of  St.  James's,  May  3 1,  1773. 

(Witnesses)  Chatha^i. 

J.  Dunning. 

This  paper  may  have  been  written  in  full  by  the  King ;  but  it 
clearly  is  very  informal,  as  it  departs  from  the  usual  phaseology  of 
"  name,  style,  and  title" — and  does  not  mention  in  the  second  clause 
the  grade  in  the  peerage  to  which  His  Majesty  wished  to  elevate 
**our  niece,'*  whether  to  that  of  a  baroness,  a  countess,  or  a  duchess. 
It  was  agreed,  however,  between  the  King,  his  brother,  Dr.  Wilmot, 
and  witnesses,  that  the  patent  of  creation  should  not  be  acted  upon 
during  the  life  of  George  III. ;  the  reason  alleged  being  that  this  step 
was  necessary  in  order  to  screen  the  King's  brother  from  a  trial  for 
bigamy,  as  in  177 1  he  had  married  publicly  Lady  Anne  Luttrell, 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Carhampton,  and  widow  of  Mr.  Christopher 
Horton,  of  Catton,  county  Derby.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  if  this 
was  the  ground  for  suppressing  the  patent  of  creation,  it  would  liave 
been  far  more  sensible  (since  the  King  was  privy  to  his  brother  s 
marriage)  to  have  agreed  that  the  patent  should  not  be  acted  on 
during  the  life  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  himself,  seeing  that  his 
death — which  happened  in  1790 — of  course  put  an  end  to  all 
possibility  of  his  being  indicted  for  bisamv. 

In  1791  this  Miss  Oli  ^ 
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apparemlyin  profound  ignorance  of  licr  rank— bestow 
on  Mr.  John  Tliomas  Seires,  of  whom  all  that  we  know  is  ih.ii  lit 
H-as  a  son  of  Dominic  Serres,  and  that  he  followed  the  prof«siot]  of 
a  portrait  pointer. 

Here  1  prefer  to  tell  the  story  of- "Olive,  Duchess  of  I^nca«r.' 
in  her  own  words.     She  says,  in  her  printed  "  case" : — 

"Tlie  said  Olive  Series,  having  been  informed  of  her  pro[jo 
position  in  life  shortly  after  the  demise  of  His  Majesty  King 
George  HI.,  and  being  (as  she  had  foundation  to  believe)  iht 
legitimate  daughter  of  Henry  Frederick,  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
fourth  and  youngest  brother  of  his  said  Majesty,  assumed  the 
honovtr,  title,  and  dignitj-  of  a  princess  of  the  blood  royal ;  styled 
herself  "Her  Royal  Highness  Olive,  Princess  of  Cumberlflnd," 
and  adopted  the  royal  arms,  livery,  and  seals  in  like  manner  » 
made  use  of  by  other  jimior  members  of  the  royal  family." 

In  September,  1820,  not  long  after  succeeding  to  the  thmnc. 
George  IV.  issued  his  command,  through  Lord  Sidmouth,  that  tlie 
ceriificaie  of  marriage  between  his  imcle,  the  Duke  of  Combcrlind. 
and  llie  elder  Olive  Wilmot  should  be  "proved  and  auihemicalcij.' 
Tiiis  was  done :  it  was  duly  authenticated  before  I.ord  Chid 
justice  Abbott  (afterwards  Lord  Tenterden) ;  and  the  lady  in  quo- 
tion  was  told — apparently,  however,  only  verbally — by  her  solicitor, 
a  Mr.  Bell,  that  His  Majesty  "had  been  graciously  pleased  to 
ackno«iedge  Her  Royal  Highness  as  Princess  of  CumbetUnd,  onlj 
legitimate  daughter  of  his  late  uncle,  Heiuy  Frederick,  DuVc  rf 
Cumberland,"  and  to  give  orders  that  she  should  have  foimd  for  h« 
a.  suitable  residence  imlil  a  permanent  one  could  be  fixed  Upon, 
and  that  pecuniary  means,  sufficient  to  enable  her  to  keep  up  hf 
dignity,  should  be  at  once  placed  at  her  command.  She  was  tion 
living  in  AJfred  Place,  Bedford  Square;  and  even  by  her  ow 
statement  the  information  does  not  appear  10  ha\-e  been  sol 
to  her  officially. 

The  Dukes  of  Sussex,  Clarence,  and  Kent,  it  appears,  were  W 
slow  in  acknowledging  their  new  cousin,  being  satisfied  thai  the 
documents  with  their  father's  signature,  "  Geoi^e  R,"  were  geniuatt 
and,  although  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  did  not  acknowledge  Iw 
till  a  far  more  recent  date  (1844),  and  the  Duke  of  York  refused  W 
follow  suit  altogether,  she  maintains  that  the  Duke  of  Kent  lU" 
long  preiiously  gone  so  far  as  not  only  to  make  a  will  bequcatliing 
to  her  jrio,ooo,  and  to  assign  to  her  and  her  child  a  yearly  incow* 
ff^40o  under  his  hand  and  seal,  promising  solemnly  to  sec  w* 
"cousin  reinstated  in  her  royal  birthright  at   his  father's  deoii*c. 
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kiloldy  to  Dominate  her  ss  the  future  guardian  of  his  infant 
;  her  present  Majesty.     The  documents  are  as  follows  ;— 

tatiiy  mjr  utisfaction  as  to  the  proors  of  Princc&s  Olive  of 

•ltd  ileclaie  that  my  ruy.-U  parent's  sign  louina]  to  the  ceriifi- 

consio's  birth  nrc.  to  Ihe  best  of  my  own  comprehension  and 

lundwiitiiig  of  the  King,  my  father.    Thus  I  conalttute  Olive, 

CnmbeiUnd,  (he  guardLm  and  the  director  of  my  djugbtcr  AJexiD- 

acition,  from  the  age  of  four  yean  add  upwards,  in  caiie  of  my  death, 

■e  Dudins  of  Kent  being  so  unacquainted  with  the  mode  of  English 

aad,  in  taiic  my  wife  depattt  Ihts  life  in  my  daughter's  minority,  I  con- 

miuo  Olive  the  sole  guudian  of  my  daughter  till  she  is  of  age. 

\,  Nov.  tkt,  IS19.  EOWAKIJ. 

Eil<r>n1,  Duke  of  Kent,  binds  liimaclf  hereby  to  pay  lo  my  daughter, 
■Delia  Horton  Seires,  400/.  yearly  during  her  life,  in  regular  quaiti'tly 
•nd  farther  promises  Ihat  she  shall  Ue  the  young  lady  companion  of  his 
Aleiauilrtiu,  when  that  dear  infant  attains  her  fourth  year.  ^VitnL-ss  the 
Uurr  of  llis  Royal  Highness,  in  confirmation  of  this  sacred  obligitiou. 
tb,  1819.  Olive. 

Edwarh. 

hike  of  Kenl  lived  only  a  few  weeks  after  iit^ning  this  strangc 
lytDg  a  week  before  his  father  ;  but  he  survived  long  enough 
\  slory  be  true— to  "  recommend  solemnly  Mrs.  Olive  Serrcs, 
c  Otive,  Princess  of  Cumberland,''  to  his  brother,  aftenvards 
tlV.,  and  to  wTitc  other  formal  appeals  to  his  wife  and  to  his 
child,  in  order  to  aid  her  in  obtaining  "her  royal  rights." 
c  Tt.iiuesl  of  tlie  Duke  of  Kent,  the  late  Mr.  Robert  (Jweii,  of 
It  memor)',  advanced  to  the  Princess  no  less  llian  1,200/. ;  and 
3  from  these  papers  that  the  sum  was  repaid  to  his  son,  Mr. 
Dale  Owen,  by  her  present  Majesty's  command. 
rest  of  Ihe  stoty  of  "Ohve,  Princess  of  Cumberland  and 
lof  [jncaslcr,"  may  be  soon  told.  Her  mother  had  died  in 
I  early  in  life,  of  a  broken  heart,  brought  on  by  the  trouble 
bety  entailed  on  her  by  her  connection  witli  royally,  all  tlio 
EiikHis  because  it  was  clandestine.  Her  husband,  Mr.  Scrrcs, 
1814.  and  ten  years  later  (in  November.  1834)  she  died  also 
Dken  heart ;  she  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  ofSt.  James's, 
and  had  die  satisfaction,  such  as  it  was,  of  being  eiiii.'ri:d 
XffzXvt  as  a  Princess  of  the  blood  royal, 
daughter,  ]..3vinia  Janclla  Horton  Serres,  married  u  Mr. 
■«  member  of  a  good  Dorsclsliire  county  family— but  the 
E  did  Dot  turn  out  happily,  the   union  being  dissolved  by   a 
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legal  separation.     Mrs.   Ryves  died,  if  not  in  actual  poverty,  at| 

events  in  veiy  needy  circumstances,  id  lodgings  in  Queen's  CrMoaa, 
Haverstock  Hill,  in  December,  1S71  ;  her  husband,  too,  ended  his 
days  in  obscurity  early  in  the  present  year.  Besides  one  son  andoiK 
daughter,  who  are  deceased,  Mrs.  Ryves  had  issue  three  daughten 
and  tu-o  sons,  who  survive  her,  by  no  means  in  affluent  circumstance*. 
I  believe  it  is  true,  and  if  true  it  is  a  wonderiiil  example  of  the  iron]F 
of  history,  that  the  lady  who,  assuming  her  own  slatement  to  be  Wat- 
worthy,  was  the  second  cousin  of  our  most  gracious  Queen,  and  htr 
possible  and  intended  guardian,  was  deijendent  in  her  last  illnes  on 
the  aid  and  support  of  those  who  had  little  enough  of  their  own  W> 
spare,  and  now  lies  in  I  care  not  to  sciy  how-  humble  a  grave  b  the 
cemetery  at  Highgate, 

But  my  readers  will  want  to  know  what  steps  were  taken  by  the 
Princess  Olive,  and  by  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Rj-ves,  in  order  to  prosecule 
their  claim  to  tlie  title  bestowed  by  George  III.,  and  to  the  legacy 
left  them  by  the  will  of  Edward,  Duke  of  Kent 

The  lady  who  had  trod  upon  scarigt  laid  along  her  path  when  she 
dined  in  slate  at  the  royal  table  at  the  Guildhall  in  No\-cnibo, 
i8;o,  in  the  following  year  was  arrested  upon  a  promissory  noi^ 
most  probably  on  purpose  to  raise  the  question  of  her  birth  in  a  lepl 
shape  and  form.  She  pleaded  that,  as  a  member  of  the  rojfil 
family,  she  was  privileged  from  arrest :  and,  although  baffled  on  dii» 
occasion  by  a  legal  technicalitj-,  in  tlie  next  year  she  gained  her 
point  in  another  way.     I  use  her  daughter's  words  : — 

Thi!  lady  ....  ^-ubsequenUy  gained,  or  rather  wa?  Emoted,  her  pnvilEEe 
.  .  .  .  ss  being  a  member  of  the  roj'nl  family,  for,  having  lefuteil  lo  pat- 
taxes  foe  aimoiial  bearings,  mate  senanls,  &c..  an  inrmnalion  was  filed  agiiU 
Let  in  the  Court  of  Eichequa  by  the  then  AltDmer-Geaeral,  and  Bfler  htaiiai 
the  aiEumeats  on  the  ease  for  sevEral  daj's  ihe  Chief  Baron  advised  the  Attoraejr- 
General  to  withdraw  the  infoimation,  which  he  accordingly  complied  with. 

She  must,  howe\-er,  have  had  a  strong  taste  for  the  law  a 
courts,  as  next  year^l  am  not  informed  how  the  circumata 
about — she  was  "  living  within  the  Rules  of  the  Fleet." 
Her  daughter  tells  us,  wth  apparent  satisfaction,  that 

She  was  delivered  into  the  custody  of  the  Warder  by  the  name,  stfle,  % 
of  Princess  of  Cumberland.     From  the  Fleet  she  was  removed  into  tlw  \ 
of  the  Marshal  of  the  King's  Bench,  when,  after  having  been  for  * 
illegal  l)ODiIage,  her  liberty  was  effected  by  a  writ  from  the  Ci 
Marshal  of  the  King's  Bench  for  the  Princess  to  proceed  to  the  Jint^a  ■ 
rainater  to  receive  tier  liberty,  which  she  accordingly  did,  and  obtsined  il 

On  the  death  of  George  IV.  the  daughter,  Mrs.  Ryves,  1 
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ti  Chancery  against  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  as  the  King's  executor, 
or  the  money  due  to  her  mother  from  the  estate  of  Geoxge  III.,  but 
vas  defeated  by  a  legal  technicality  which  prerented  her  right  from 
>eing  really  tried  at  law.  But  with  respect  to  her  claim  to  ro>'al 
)lood,  she  was  wholly  powerless  to  take  any  further  steps  until  the 
IHLSsing  of  the  "  L^timacy  Declaration  Act"  in  1858.  Under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  as  soon  as  she  could  collect  sufficient  funds, 
she  brought  forward  in  1861  a  suit  to  establish  her  own  birth 
IS  "  the  lawful  daughter  of  John  Thomas  Serres,  and  Olive,  his  >vife  "; 
tmt  returning  to  the  charge  in  1866,  she  failed  to  obtain  a  decree  for 
the  legitimization  of  her  grandmother's  marriage  i\ith  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland.  In  fact,  to  use  her  own  words,  "  the  decree  of  the 
Court  for  Divorce  and  Matrimonial  Causes  of  June  13,  1866,  de- 
dares  that  Olive  Serres  was  not  the  legitimate  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  and  that  there  was  no  valid  marriage  bet\^'een  the 
said  Duke  and  Olive  Wilmot** 

Against  this  decision,  some  three  or  four  years  since,  Mrs.  Lavinia 
Janetta  Horton  Ryves  appealed,  as  a  last  resource,  to  the  House  of 
Lords ;  but  she  failed  in  her  appeal,  which  was  dismissed  in  a  very 
summary  manner.  This  failure,  no  doubt,  as  it  stripped  her  of  her 
last  worldly  possessions,  also  broke  her  heart,  and  she  died,  as  I  have 
said,  in  poverty  at  Christmas,  187 1,  like  her  mother  before  her,  a 
idctim  to  disappointed  hopes  and  shattered  ambitions.  Alas  !  how 
true  are  the  bitter  words  : — 

The  lovely  young  Lavinia  once  had  friends ! 

Thus  far  I  have  given  my  story  in  the  words  of  Mrs.  Ryves.  The 
death  of  her  mother,  however — the  Princess  Olive — gave  occasion 
to  a  long  obituary  notice  of  her  career  in  the  pages  of  this  magazine 
for  the  year  1835,  in  which  her  pretensions  to  royalty  are  treated  as 
"  fabrications,"  and  she  herself  denounced  as  an  "  extraordinary  and 
aspiring  impostor."  On  the  principle  of  "Audi  alteram  partem,"  I  take 
from  the  notice  of  Svlvanus  Urban  all  the  facts  which  are  in  any 
way  supplemental  to  the  story  of  Mrs.  Ryves. 

It  is  here  said  that  her  father,  Mr.  Robert  Wilmot,  was  a  house- 
painter  at  Warwick,  and  that  while  living  with  her  uncle,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Wilmot,  shortly  after  quitting  school,  she  appeared  as  a 
witness  on  a  very  extraordinary  trial  for  a  burglary  in  her  uncle's 
house,  for  which  two  men  were  convicted  and  executed.  "  Her 
account,"  adds  Mr.  Urban,  "  was  very  mar\*ellous,  and  her  conduct, 
as  she  represented  it,  highly  heroic."  Her  husband,  Mr.  John 
T.  Serres,  was  scene  painter  at  the  Royal  ^ 
marine  painter  to  King  George  III.  a 
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her  husbinds  father,  Count  Dominic  Serres,  a  gcntlciuan  of  Fr 
extraction,  who  had  been  taken  a  prisoner  in  war,  settled  ill  EngUni], 
and  became  one  of  the  early  members  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Aflo 
her  separation  from  her  husband  Mrs.  Serres  was  thrown  on  her  <nm 
resourtcs,  and  in  1806  obtained  the  appointment  of  landscape  painis 
to  ihe  Prince  of  Wales.  It  is  believed  that  at  one  lime  she  al» 
made  an  appearance  on  tlie  stage,  and  performed  as  Polly  in  the 
"Beggar's  Opera." 

.Mways  possessed  of  a  busy  and  romantic  imagination,  Olive  at  n 
c.irly  age  essayed  her  powers  at  original  composition,  and  in  180S 
published  a  novel  entitled  "St.  Julian,"  In  the  following  year  she 
gave  to  the  world  a  volume  of  poetical  miscellanies,  which,  strangely 
enough,  she  named  "  Flights  of  Fancy."  These  she  followed  Up  vfilh 
ail  opera,  "  The  Castle  of  Avala,"  and  a  volume  of  "  Leitcn  of 
Advice  to  her  Daughters." 

"In  I  Si  3,"  says  Mr.  Svlvasus  Urban,  "she  embarked  in  herlitst 
.iHemjit  to  gull  the  public  by  proclaiming  her  late  uncle.  Dr.  Wilmot, 
to  be  the  long  sought  author  of  "Junius's  l^etters.'  These  preten- 
sions, advanced  by  her  in  a  '  Life  of  the  Rev.  James  \Vilmot,  D.IX,' 
were  negatived  by  letters  from  IJr.  Butler,  of  Shrewsbury,  (afterwaids 
Bishop  of  Liclilicld,)  and  Mr.  G.  Woodfall,  published  in  the 
GaU!cman'$  Magaziise  for  August  1813,  and  giving  rise  to  a  con- 
troversy which  was  carried  on  for  several  months."  Her  next  freik 
was  an  "  Explanation  of  the  Creed  of  St.  Athanaaus  for  the  ad^'SD' 
litgc  of  youth." 

"  .\bout  the  year  1 8 1 7,"'  continues  Mr.  Urban,  "she  first  discovered, 
or  professed  to  have  discovered,  that  she  was  not  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  R.  \Viliiiot,  but  of  Henry,  Duke  of  Cumberland.  At  fire:  she 
was  satisfied  to  he  accounted  illegitimate ;  but  she  shortly  after 
professed  to  be  his  legitimate  daughter.  At  first  her  mother  wu 
Mrs.  Payne,  sister  to  Dr.  AVilmot,  and  afterwards  she  become  ihi: 
Doctor's  daughter.  On  these  pretensions  she  proceeded  to  furwanl 
her  claims  to  the  Prince  Regent  and  the  royal  family,  and  to  the 
officers  of  the  Government.  She  now  employed  herself  in  fabricaiing 
several  absurd  and  contradictory  statements,  the  most  weighty  of 
which  was  a  will  of  George  III.  in  which  he  left  her  fifteen  thousand 
pounds.  In  the  Session  of  iSia  or  1823  Sir  Gerard  Nod  w&s 
induced  to  move  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  on  invesligatii 
her  claims.  The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Joseph  Hume^ 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  a  most  clear  and  convincing  specdt, 
nutter  at  rest,  and  enlightened  the  few  who  had  been  d( 
by  her  extravagant  assumptions.   He  pointed  out  that  Iier 
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were  framed  in  the  most  injudicious  and  inconsiderate  manner,  many 
of  the  signatures  being  such  as  could  never  have  been  made  by  the 
parties  whose  they  professed  to  be.  He  concluded  his  speech 
by  humorously  observing  that  "  even  if  these  claims  were  given  up, 
there  were  others  which  could  yet  be  pressed,  for  the  lady  had  *  two 
strings  to  her  bow.'  In  fact,  he  held  in  his  hand  a  manifesto  of  the 
Princess  Olive,  addressed  to  the  highest  powers  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Poland,  and  stating  that  she  was  descended  from  Stanislaus 
Augustus !  From  this  time,  however,  the  Princess  Olive  was  con- 
strained to  relinquish  her  carriage  and  her  footmen  in  the  royal 
liveries,  which  some  simple  tradesmen  had  enabled  her  to  display." 

Her  later  years  were  spent,  I  fear,  not  only  in  obscurity,  but  in 
poverty,  and,  indeed,  "  within  the  Rules  of  the  King's  Bench,"  where 
she  died 

I  have  seen  a  portrait  of  the  Princess  Olive,  and  certainly  no 
one  who  inspects  it  will  deny  that  she  bore  a  striking  likeness  to  the 
royal  family,  and  especially  to  King  George  IV. 

E.  Walford. 
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IX.— DINING  WITH  THE  PREMIER. 

F  I  had  been  invited  to  dine  with  the  liteiaiy  magnatei  rf 
Yeddo,  and  it  had  fallen  to  my  lot  to  see  the  Japanese  lidki 
come  trooping  in  to  look  on  from  a  distance,  the  inddot 
would  have  been  recorded  in  my  notes  as  an  example  cf 
barbarism  in  Japan.      The  Shah  of  Persia  would  not,  I  siqipoK^ 
even  extend  so  much  consideration  as  this  to  the  female  omameoli 
and  slaves  of  the  land  of  Hafiz  and  roses.     I  confess  it  astonishfd 
me  last  month  to  sec  the  women  of  England  flocking  louadtiiii   ' 
Imperial  Blue  Beard  with  the  diamond-hilted  sword.     Bat  thitii 
only  by  the  way.     My  business  lies  in  another  direction,  and  with 
men  who  generally  take  credit  for  honouring  and  admiring  women. 
P'ancy  the  intellectual  men  of  a  great  cinlised  city,  with  the  Fust 
Minister  of  the  Crown  at  their  head,  inviting  ladies  to  see  them  dine 
and  hear  them  talk  !     I  do  not  know  when  I  have  felt  so  humiliated 
as  I  did  the  other  day  sitting  before  a  plate  of  soup,  and  seeing 
handsome  and    well-dressed   women   picking   their  way  through  a 
crowd  of  noisy  men  at  dinner,  to  remote  seats  where  they  might  con- 
template tlic  noble  savage,  and  hear  him  talk  after  he  had  gorged 
himself  to  rei)lction.     Yet  this  was  the  Literary  Fund  dinner.    The 
managers  of  the  Press  Fund  Festival  si)read  a  separate  repast  for  the 
ladies  in  a  room  adjoining  to  the  men's  mess,  and  conducted  theca 
into  the  general  room  aften\ards.     It  is   left  for  the  more  humble 
Newsvendors'  Association  to  invite  ladies  to  the  high  privilege  o^ 
sitting  down  with  the  men ;  but  old  Bede  of  Durham,  who  drew  ^ 
line   beyond  which  ladies  were  not  to  pass  even  at   prayers  in  th.^ 
cathedral,  was  not  more  strict  than  are  the  Literary  Funders.    I  con^ 
mend  this  subject  to  the  pens  of  Mrs.  Crawshay,  Mrs.  Garrett,  o 
Miss  Power  Cobbe.  I  am  a  man,  and  feel  incompetent  to  satirise  thi:: 
affair  as  keenly  as  the  merits  of  the  case  deserve.     It  offers  a  capita 
topic  for  the  jjcn  of  a  woman  who  can  feel  for  herself  as  I  felt  for  hei 
in  Freemasons*  Hall. 

Mr.  Gladstone  never  looked  better,  never  spoke  better,  and  never 

had  a  more  appreciative  audience.     He  sat  between  Lords  Stanhope 

dad  Houghton.     Close  by  were  0:\e  B\s\\o\>  o^  \>«rvj^  >Qcvfc  \^^asi  < 
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■,UieDeanorLincolD,Mr.  Motley,  Anthony Trollope.  The 

iltn  pole  face  stood  out  like  th«  leading  head  in  some  old 

It  was  a  treat  to  watch  the  familiar  countenance,  to  note  its 

catch  glimpses  of  the  great  mind  in  the  eloquent  eyes.  Mr. 
'.%  remarks  condemnatory  of  "  the  hutcher,  the  haker,  the 
Ic  maker,"  enlering  the  literary  arena  were  received  with 
jtlause.    Tliis  is  a  subject  which  cannot  be  too  seriously  con- 

editors,  publishers,  and  the  public  generally,  and  I  rejoiced 

Icalt  with  in  the  preface  to  the  last  volume  of  the  GinlUman's 

A  book,  simply  because  it  is  written  by  a  grocer,  or  a 

by  some  other  working  man,  is  not  to  be  judged  by  the 

ges  under  which  it  Is  written ;  it  must  stand  on  its  own 
d  if  it  will  not  bear  the  crucial   test,  those  wlio  applaud  it 

it   simply  because   it  is  written  by  one   who  miglit   be 

incompetent  to  such  a  task  are  doing  a  great  wTong  both 
borand  to  society.  This  is  the  opinion  of  the  Premier,  and 
>und  and  practical  opinion.  The  crowd  of  amateurs,  of 
loemakers  and  inspired  kitchen  maids,  is  growing  every  day. 
loxes  are  full  of  their  maudlin  nonsense.  Every  now  and 
blishcr  is  found  for  some  of  them,  and  the  result,  as  a  rule, 
sappointment.     An  author  has  no  right  to  parade  his  want 

qualification  for  the  work  whicli  he  olTers  to  tlie  public  on 
UTms  3s  other  authors.  If  I  undertook  to  make  a  set  of 
furniture  for  Svi-vants  Urban,  I  have  no  claim  to 
Operation  when  I  come  and  say,  "  The  fact  is,  sir,  I  am  3 

this  is  my  first  attempt  at  joinering." 
0ined  with  Lord  Stanhope  at  Madresfield  Court,  near  Mai- 

after  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  Lord  Beauchamii. 

r  of  Pitfs  Letters  is  an  old  friend  of  the   I'remier.     Mr. 

referred  to  this  friendship  in  proposing  Tjjrd  Stanhope's 
Tencd  to  it  in  really  wami  and  affectionate  terms.     Despite 

xioo  of  the  Premier's  mouth,  which  is  marked  by  what 

has  called  "the  downward  drag  severe,"  it  is  capable  of  a 
and  bscinating  smile.  Tliis  struck  me  most  forcibly  and 
'While  he  was  talking  to  Lord  Stanhope — who,  by  the  way, 
illjf  and  interesting  conversationalisL  It  was  his  lordship's 
T  who  invented  the  Stanhope  press,  and  to  whom 
»rt!y  indebted  for  the  art  of  stereotyping.  Sitting  near 
other  night  carried  me  back  to  the  grand  old  hall  al 
\A,  the  more  so  that  upon  tint  occasion  l^id  %eaMc\w.mv 

^Kccb  discovered  me  to  his  lordsbip_as  a.n  au\.\\QT,  m\4 
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MF  I  had  been  invited  to  dine  with  the  Uteraiy  i 
Veddo,  and  it  had  fallen  to  my  lot  to  see  the  Japanese  h 
come  trooping  in  to  look  on  from  a  distance,  the  incideat 
would  have  been  recorded  in  my  notes  as  an  example  u( 
barbarism  in  Japan,  The  Shah  of  Persia  would  not,  I  suppcoe, 
even  extend  so  much  consideration  as  this  to  the  female  onunteaU 
and  slaves  of  the  land  of  Haiiz  and  roses.  I  confess  it  astonisbfd 
mc  last  month  to  see  the  women  of  England  flocking  round  ibic 
Imperial  Blue  Beard  with  the  diamond-hiUed  sword.  But  that  a 
only  by  the  way.  My  business  hes  in  another  direction,  and  with 
men  who  generally  lake  credit  for  honouring  and  admiring  women. 
Fancy  the  inlellectual  men  of  a  great  civilised  dty.  with  ihc  Firil 
Minister  of  the  Crown  at  their  head,  inviting  ladies  to  sec  than  dine 
and  hear  them  talk  !  I  do  not  know  when  I  have  felt  so  huinitialxti 
as  I  did  the  other  day  silting  before  a  plate  of  soup,  and  seeti^ 
handsome  and  well-dressed  women  picking  their  way  throu^  » 
crowd  of  noisy  men  at  dinner,  to  remote  seats  where  they  might  con- 
template the  noble  savage,  and  hear  him  talk  after  he  had  gorgol 
himself  to  repletion,  Yet  this  was  the  Literary  Fund  dinner.  The 
managers  of  the  Press  Fund  Festival  spread  a  separate  repast  for  the 
ladies  in  a  room  adjoining  to  the  men's  mess,  and  conducted  them 
into  the  general  room  afterwards.  It  is  left  for  the  more  humble 
Newsvendors'  Association  to  invite  ladies  to  the  high  privilege  of 
silting  down  with  the  men  ;  but  old  Bede  of  Durham,  who  drew  a 
line  beyond  which  ladies  were  not  to  pass  even  at  prayers  in  the 
cathedral,  was  not  more  strict  than  are  the  Literary  Funders,  I  rom- 
mend  this  subject  to  the  pens  of  Mrs,  Crawshay,  Mrs.  GaiTdl,  oc 
Miss  Power  Cobbe.  I  am  a  man,  and  feel  incompetent  to  satirise  this 
affair  as  keenly  as  the  merits  of  the  case  deserve.  It  offers  a  cagi 
topic  for  the  pen  of  a  woman  who  can  feel  for  herself  as  1 1 
in  Freemasons'  Hall. 

Mr.  Gladstone  never  looked  better,  never  spoke  beRer,  i 

'-"!  :i  more  appreciative  audience.     He  sat  between  Lords  S 

iimighton.     Close  by  were  the  Bi.shop  of  Deny, 
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'  iitats,  with  which  young  heirs  are  sufler'd  to  mangle  their 
;  as  likewise  of  tiher  and  £e!d  kiihes,  brouglit  in  with 
t  fijT  camng  /eliiei&nd  orange-butter ;  and  the  indispensable 
|f  of  a  silver  knife,  at  the  sideboard,  to  mingle  salads  with." 
9us  is  by  the  way,  I  wanl  lo  say  a  few  words  about  after 
q>eaking.  1  am  not  goiDg  to  trouble  you  with  a  treatise  on 
I  icsthetics  ;  I  only  desire,  in  a  suggestive  way,  to  ask  why 
tdial  oratory  is,  as  a"  rule,  so  arrogant  and  stupid.  Froude 
r  day  at  the  Press  Fund  dinner  moaned  and  postured,  and 
a  Primitive  Methodist  at  a  Love  Feast ;  Anthony  TroUopc 
Is  if  he  had  the  pilgrim's  peas  in  his  mouth  ;  and  at  the 
f  h'und  one  could  not  understand  two  words  in  twenty  that  fell 
llips  of  l^rds  Houghton  and  Stanhope,  or  even  Dean  Stanley. 
a,  M.  P.,  was  tolerably  distinct,  but  why  so  preachy  ?  Every 
Q  who  gets  up  to  make  a  speech  seems  to  think  he  is  in  the 
The  Bishop  of  Deny  made  himself  understood,  but  he 
,and  stuck  to  his  te«  of  "  not  yet,"  for  all  the  world  like  a 
engaged  in  a  missionary  sermon.  Tom  I'aylor  got  out  of  the 
Kyle,  but  he  made  his  usual  mistake  of  thinking  and  talking 
11  Tom  Taylor.  Called  upon  Co  speak  for  the  Literature  of 
^/ed  Kingdom,  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  a  dissertation 
iclf,  his  habits,  his  weaknesses,  his  strength,  and  what  the 
J  of  him.  Next  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr. 
I  earnest  tribute  to  F^nglish  literature  and  to  English  tradition 
t  most  successful  speech  of  the  evening.  Mr.  Motley  is  a 
ptodest  looking  man  of  fifty ,  hair  and  beard  a  frosty 
1  <:risp  ;  he  has  earnest  eyes,  and  his  action  while  spcak- 
'dcrercniial  and  sjnipathetic  His  picture  of  the  earliest 
of  aa  intellectual  .\merican  was  idyllic.  He  drew  the 
ea  at  which  a  young  intellectual  American  desired  to  bend 
;  be  drew  Stratford-on-Avon  and  Westminster,  and  in 
doquent,  picturesque  language  worthy  the  historian  of 
hUch  Republic."  The  Bishop  of  Deny,  in  proposing  "The 
;  of  the  United  States,"  mentioned  ■'Walt  Wliilman  "  as 
'Atnericj's  greatest  geniuses.  It  was  rude  I  know,  but  I 
I  alood,  and  a  spiteful  reflection  came  into  my  heart.  I  said 
If,  "  I  am  not  sorry  that  Mr.  Loadstone  disendowed  you,  0 
I  Bishop  of  Derry  t "  Mr.  Motley,  in  replying,  referred  to 
Bw,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  F.merson,  Joaquin  Millcri 
as  among  great  Americans,  and  1  applauded  him  to  the  echo, 
iftt  •' toasitaaster  "  was  about  to  call  for  a  charge  ol  OM 
•  a/^j  of  '•The  Ladies,'  Mr.  Gladstone,  w\\.U  V\a 
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quick  observant  eyes,  noticed  that  the  ladies  had  disappeared 
Many  of  the  gentlemen  had  gone  too.  Mr.  Taj'lor's  eloquence  had 
emptied  all  the  furthermost  benches.  "  The  Ladies  "  were,  therefore, 
not  toasted.  It  is  well  for  me  that  this  omission  occurred  ;  for  I  had 
registered  a  profane  vow,  over  a  glass  of  bad  port,  registered  it 
savagely  and  with  malice  prepense.  I  was  not  set  down  in  the  toast 
list,  but  I  had  resolved  to  reply  for  the  ladies.  I  dare  say  I  should 
have  astonished  Mr.  Gladstone,  quite  as  much,  perhaps,  as  Tom 
'i'aylor  astonished  the  Mayor  of  Leeds  the  other  day,  and  I  mi^ 
have  surprised  myself  and  friends,  seeing  that  I  am  known  as  a 
modest  and  unobtrusive  gentleman.  May  I  ask  the  ladies  iri» 
read  the  Gentleman's — and  I  am  told  they  are  legion — to  think  wdl 
of  me  for  my  good  intentions  ? 

RoblX   GOODFELLOW, 
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have  been  to  India  and  back  is  not  enough  nowadays 
to  make  a  man  a  traveller,  but  to  go  nearly  all  the 
way  there  on  foot  would  be  a  very  creditable  feat 
even  now.  About  three  hundred  years  ago  a  man  did 
this,  and  as,  so  far  as  we  know,  nobody  else  has  ever  attempted  to 
rival  him  by  repeating  the  performance,  it  really  seems  that  he  de- 
serves more  credit  than  he  generally  gets.  AVho  is  there  who  knows 
the  name  of  Coryat — Poor  Tom  Coryat,  as  his  contemporaries  used 
to  call  him  ?  Now  and  again  a  stray  antiquarian,  ransacking  the  dusty 
shelves  of  some  old  library,  may  come  across  the  quaint  book  he  has 
lett  us,  but  not  many  folk  have  the  patience  to  struggle  through  the  diffi- 
culties of  queer  spelling  and  ancient  print,  for  the  sake  of  a  few  quips 
and  cranks  three  centuries  old.  He  was  one  of  the  queerest  fish  that 
ever  lived,  this  Coryat — cracked,  some  of  his  friends  said,  and  it  may 
be  not  without  reason ;  though,  if  there  was  a  bee  in  his  bonnet,  there 
was  also  a  very  considerable  share  of  true  genius,  aye,  and  of  sound 
common  sense,  under  that  bonnet.  Let  us  try  and  dig  up  his  intel- 
lectual bones. 

The  briefest  sketch  of  his  birth  and  early  life  may  suffice.    That 
he  was  bom  in  1575,  the  son  of  the  Rector  of  Odcombe,  in  Somer- 
set;   that    he  was   educated  at  Winchester  and  Gloucester    Hall, 
Oxford,  is  as  much  as  we  need  care  to  know.     "  At  the  latter  place," 
says  Wood,  in  the  "  Athenae  Oxonienses,"  "  continuing  about  three 
years,  he  attained,  by  the  help  of  a  great  memory,  to  some  com- 
petency in  logic,  but  more  by  far  in  the  Greek  tongue,  and   in 
humaner  learning."     His  marvellous  power  of  acquiring  languages 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  hereafter.     When  he  left  college  he 
seems  to  have  known  well  both  Latin  and  Greek,  the  former,  of 
course,  as  all  scholars  of  his  time  knew  it,  colloquially.     The  first 
we  hear  of  him  when  his  university  life  was  over,  is  as  occupying 
some  sort  of  position  in  the  household  of  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales. 
How  he  came  by  the  post  we  are  not  told,  nor  even  exactly  what  t**" 
post  was,  for  his  name  does  not  appear  in  the  list  of  the  K 
Whatever  his  official  duties  were,  his  red  positior 
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been  Uiat  of  a  privileged  jester.  Fuller,  that  quainttsl  of  oU 
chroniclers,  says  that  "  He  was  the  Courtiers'  AnvUto  trie  their  with 
upon,  and  sometimes  this  Anvil  returned  the  Hammers  as  hard  knocki 
as  il  received."  He  became  popular,  too — "falling  into  the  com- 
pany of  the  wits,  who  found  him  little  better  tlian  a  fool  in  aanj 
respects,  made  him  their  whetstone,  and  so  became  mttis  niwrn 
omnibus."  Such,  at  least,  is  the  statement  of  Anthony  k  Wood 
Like  some  other  clever  men,  he  found  that  his  most  profitaUe 
employment  was  to  play  the  fool,  and,  having  a  natural  indinaliua 
that  way,  he  probably  played  the  character  well.  Still,  like  othtn 
who  have  followed  the  same  trade,  he  might  have  died  forgotten  u 
■soon  as  his  antics  ceased  to  please,  but  for  one  particular  craze  h* 
got  into  his  head.  He  thought  he  would  like  to  travel  and  see  iht 
world.  Whether  he  wanted  to  get  materials  for  a  bcK>k,  or  whether 
he  was  urged  by  a  mere  itch  for  vagabondage,  does  not  appar. 
Anyhow,  he  did  make  a  tour  through  Europe,  kept  a  journal  od 
the  way,  and  published  it  when  he  came  back  under  the  pottcD- 
tous  title  of  "  Corj'Ht's  Crudities,  hasiil)'  gobled  up  in  five  monc^ 
Tcavells  in  France,  Sauoy,  Italy,  Rhetia,  comonly  called  the  Grysou's 
Country  ;  Heluelia,  alias  Switzerland,  some  pans  of  High  Germinr 
and  the  Netherlands.  Newly  digested  in  the  hungryaire  of  Odcomtxi 
in  the  County  of  Somerset,  and  now  dispersed  to  the  nourishment  of 
the  Travellmg  Members  of  this  Kingdome."  With  these  "Crudities'" 
his  name  is  connected  by  the  few  who  know  that  name  at  a!L  The 
sole  object  of  the  book  was  to  amuse.  In  Uiis  respect  Coryatwi 
the  Mr.  Sala  of  his  time.  He  did  not  trouble  himself  much  about 
anything  but  what  he  thought  would  amuse  his  readers  and  make  ilieiii 
laugh.  True,  some  of  his  witticisms  are  rather  flat  and  stale,  but  <) 
must  be  a  good  joke  that  will  stand  keeping  for  three  centuries,  and 
our  friend's  witticisms  are,  after  all,  not  of  the  very  finest  order.  In 
his  search  for  comic  objects  he  seems  to  have  found  nothing  moie 
comic  than  himself,  so  he  treats  us  to  a  good  deal  of  autobiography. 
Not  that  he  tries  to  glorify  himself;  on  the  contrary,  he  relates  wilb 
the  most  perfect  freedom  and  candour  matters  that  most  men  would 
take  pains  to  conceal,  and  seems  to  enjoy  nothing  more  thorougblf 
than  relating  nith  every  detail  the  particulars  of  some  ocaLsion  on 
which  he  made  a  fool  of  himself. 

So  much  lor  ihe  manner  of  the  book  ;  now  for  iu  matter.  I(  was 
on  May  14th.  i6o3,  that  Cory  at  started  from  Dover.  Tlie  miserio 
of  the  passage  he  does  not  forget  to  describe,  but  gives  tis  «  -^x^im 
description  of  his  sickness  and  the  ridiculous  picture  he  pi 
under  its  attacks.     The  discomfort  of  the  crossing  seems  to 
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about  the  same  then  as  now,  only  there  was  more  of  il,  inasmuch  as 
it  lasted  longer.  From  Calais  he  went  straight  to  Paris,  riding  post. 
There  he  saw  much  to  admire.  The  unfinished  Louvre  and  the 
Tuileries  both  attracted  his  notice.  The  miracle  of  St.  Denis  he 
thought  "  too  great  to  be  true,"  a  modified  expression  of  opinion  with 
which  we  may  safely  agree.  Casaubon  he  made  acquaintance  with, 
and  found  him  "  by  so  much  the  more  willing  to  give  me  entertain- 
ment, by  how  much  the  more  I  made  relation  to  him  of  his  learned 
works,  whereof  some  I  have  read."  "  Fontaine  Beleau"  he  was  much 
pleased  with.  On  the  whole,  his  descriptions  in  this  part  of  the 
book  read  curiously  like  the  remarks  of  some  much  more  recent 
travellers. 

From  Paris  he  proceeded  southward  through  France  and  Savoy, 
without  meeting  with  any  very  remarkable  adventures.     As  he  says 

in  a  set  of  macaronic  verses  : — 

Alpcs 

Passavi,  transvectos  equo  cui  nomina  ten-toes. 

A  piece  of  exquisite  Latinity  hardly  worth  the  trouble  of  translation. 
It  was  in  Italy  that  he  spent  most  of  his  holiday  and  made  most  of  his 
curious  observations.  One  of  the  first  things  that  struck  him  was 
a  certain  monstrous  custom  that  the  people  had  of  using  forks  at  their 
meals,  instead  of  eating  with  their  fingers  in  the  usual  way.  However, 
though  he  was  at  first,  naturally  enough,  shocked  at  so  silly  and 
withal  barbarous  a  practice,  he  afterwards  became  reconciled  to  it — 
nay,  even  went  so  far  as  to  adopt  it  himself,  and  attempt  its  intro- 
duction into  England.  For  this  he  was  properly  rallied  on  his  return, 
but  as  he  was  a  noted  eccentric,  probably  everything  he  did  was 
considered  humorous,  and  this  among  the  rest.  Fans,  he  remarked, 
were  carried  by  both  sexes,  some  very  curious  and  of  great  value ; 
but  more  extraordinary  slill  were  some  wonderfiil  contrivances 
"  which  they  commonly  call  in  the  Italian  tongue  umbrellaes,  that  is, 
things  that  minister  shadow  unto  them  for  shelter  against  the  scorch- 
ing heate  of  the  sunne.  These  are  made  of  leather  something 
answering  to  the  forme  of  a  little  cannopy,  &  hooped  in  the  inside 
with  divers  little  wooden  hoopes  that  extend  the  umbrella  in  a  prety 
large  compasse.  They  are  used  especially  by  horsemen,  who 
cany  them  in  their  hands  when  they  ride,  fastening  the  end  of  the 
handle  upon  one  of  their  thighs,  and  they  impart  so  laige  a  shadow 
unto  them  that  it  keepeth  the  heate  of  the  sunne  firom  the  upper 
parts  of  their  bodies."  Worthy  Jonas  Hanway,  the  introducer  ioto 
England  of  the  umbrella,  being  then  unborn,  th» 
which  has  since   become  the  distinguishing  Gb< 
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Englishinan  was  not  kncnvn  to  our  ancestors.  At  Crernoiu 
fried  frogs  ;  at  Padua  he  went  to  St.  Anthony's  tomb,  hoping  lo  kv 
some  demomacs  exorcised  of  their  devils,  "  but  the  effect  thowl 
turned  to  notliing."  Here  also  lie  obsen-ed  one  custom,  the  ndnaiios 
of  which  got  him  credit  for  want  of  veracity.  He  says  that  in  ; 
public  place  there  was  a  stone,  and  if  a  debtor  felt  his  debts  Wi 
roany  for  him,  he  could  go  and  sit  for  a  jirescribed  time  u|if>n  tlii> 
stone  in  a  certain  ridiculous  position,  and  thereby  become  freed  tfwm  htt 
creditors.  This  new  sort  of  banlniplcy  court  was  not  bcHevcd  is  l(j 
critics  at  home,  but  as  Addison  aftcnv-ards  saw  and  described  the 
same  ceremony,  it  seems  that  we  must  give  Cotyat  imre  credit 
for  truthfulness  than  did  his  contemporaries. 

His  next  halt  was  Venice.  Here  he  spent  six  weeks — the  swetlen 
of  his  life,  as  he  says.  Venice  was  then  in  the  zenith  of  ber glory; 
and  the  beautiful  queen  of  the  Adriatic,  like  Corinth  of  old,  itm 
ever  hospitable  to  strangers.  The  "Odcombian  Legge  stretcher, ' 
as  our  traveller  called  himself,  was  made  as  welcome  as  all  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  for  the  treatment  he  received  he  was  not  uagrateful. 
Everything  pleased  him ;  he  was  ready  lo  admire  and  wonder  ii 
ever)-thing.  The  gondolas  he  was  delighted  with,  and  he  grow^ 
almost  as  fen'cnt  in  tlteir  praise  as  Mr.  Disraeli.  So  much  did  thcj 
take  his  fancy  that  he  mentions  as  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the 
Venetian  curiosities  "a  little  bay  nag  feeding  in  the  churchyaidd 
St.  John  and  St.  Nicokis,''  Who  indeed  could  tind  a  use  for  a  nafi. 
bay  or  other,  when  it  was  given  him  lo  ride  at  ease  in  a  gondoh? 
Some  of  his  adventures  in  this  city  of  pleasure  ne  had  belter  pass  (wer 
in  silence,  though  to  be  sure  he  dilates  upon  theui  Miih  his  amri 
noivetk.  Nor,  perhaps,  are  his  obser\-aliona  upon  the  city  and  its 
monuments  of  a  general  interest.  Some  of  his  Cricnds  in  Englami 
dubbed  him  the  "  Tombstone  Traveller  "  on  the  stfength  of  them, . 
unkind  cut,  especially  as  there  were  then  no  "  Munay's  Handl 
lo  save  tlie  voyager  the  trouble  of  such  descriptions. 

Then,  as  now,  the  English  style  of  dress  hardly  commended  I 
tlig  travelled  sense  of  beauty,  and  as  the  continental  F^nglbl: 
sneers  at  the  shooting-jacket  or  the  Daring  gown  of  his 
so  to  Coryat's  eye  the  Venetian  garb  contrasted  favourjUily 
garish  colours  affected  by  the  English.     Oiu  ancestoia, 
wore  more  fantastical  fashions  than  any  other  nation  luuler 
die  French  only  excepied.     But  it  was  not  only  the  Italian 
that  came  in   for  criticism.     Our  traveller,  though  a 
cDough,  has  a  word  to  say  about  the  wines  of  lh«  cotint 
laayma  Ckrisd  he  especially  fancied,  and  he  <iui«cs  with 
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the  dictum  of  some  one  who  could  only  exclami  after  the  first 
bumper,  "  Domine,  cur  non  lacrymasti  in  regionibus  nostris?" 

One  thing,  and  one  only,  did  not  meet  with  his  approval — the 
religion  of  the  country.  Our  friend  was  a  staunch  Protestant,  and 
had  very  little  toleration  for  Popish  weaknesses.  A  feat  which  he 
considered  very  creditable  was  the  purloining  of  one  of  those  little 
wax  figures  that  Catholics  hang  up  as  votive  offerings  in  their 
churches.  After  long  hankering,  he  watched  his  opportunity  and 
carried  off  a  small  waxen  leg.  As  his  performance  rendered  him 
liable  to  be  had  up  before  the  Inquisition,  it  at  all  events  required 
some  courage  to  do  that  which  otherwise  had  been  but  a  miserable 
bit  of  petty  larceny. 

So  much  for  Venice  and  its  delights.  From  it  he  struck  north- 
wards through  Germany.  At  the  "  bathes  of  Hinderhowe,  com- 
monly called  Baden,"  he  made  a  short  stay,  and  watched  the  folk 
drinking  the  waters  and  bathing,  the  latter  in  somewhat  promiscuous 
fashion.  Not  far  from  Baden  he  met  with  one  of  those  adventures 
which  he  apparently  dwells  upon  for  want  of  anything  more  serious 
to  relate.  As  he  was  going  along  the  road  he  was  struck  by  the 
suspicious  appearance  of  two  "  boors."  Being  well  provided  nith 
funds,  he  felt  nervous,  and  so  to  disarm  suspicion  he  adopted  the 
role  of  a  beggar,  put  off  his  hat  very  courteously  unto  them, 
and  addressed  them  **  in  a  language  they  did  but  poorly  understand, 
even  the  Latin."  The  device  was  perfectly  successful,  for,  says  he, 
"they  gave  me  so  much  of  their  tin-money  called  fennies  (as 
poor  as  they  were)  as  paid  for  half  my  supper  that  night  at  Baden." 
Either  the  "  boors "  were  liberal,  or  the  supper  a  \tiy  bad  one ; 
however,  Coryat  got  off  safe  with  the  gold  he  had  quilted  in  his 
jerkin,  and  was  happy. 

Strasbourg  he  passed  through,  and  he  gives  us  a  picture  of  the 
wonderful  clock.  Another  picture  represents  the  great  Tun  of 
Heidelberg  with  Coryat  standing  on  it.  This  tun  was,  in  his  opinion, 
"  the  most  remarkable  and  famous  thing  of  that  kinde  that  I  saw  in 
my  whole  journey." 

At  "  St  Gavem,"  a  town  on  the  Rhine,  he  was  subjected  to  a 
ceremony  something  of  the  same  sort  as  that  connected  with  the 
celebrated  "  Highgate  oath."  Near  the  town  gate  was  hung  an  iron 
collar,  and  this  was  fastened  round  the  neck  of  the  stranger  to  be 
initiated.  Of  course  he  was  released  on  paying  the  usual  penalty — 
drink  for  the  company  round.  At  Cologne  there  were  the  relics  of  the 
three  kings  to  be  seen,  just  as  they  are  now.  Probably  Coiyat  was : 
the  first  Cockney,  as  he  was  certainly  not  the  last,  to  gape  a^ 
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The  remainder  of  his  journey  to  Flushing  contained  tito^^fl 
interest.  Thence  he  sailed  to  London,  where  he  arrived  on  Octofe 
3rd,  1608,  "  being  Monday,  about  foure  of  the  clocke  in  the  zSms 
noone."  In  all,  as  he  relates  with  pride,  his  travels  liad  extended 
over  1,975  miles.  He  saw  forty-five  cities,  and  was  twenty  wecb 
and  two  days  on  his  journey. 

Such  was  Coryat's  first  tour.  Not  a  very  remarkable  one,  indeed, 
nor,  except  for  its  results  upon  the  traveller,  deserving  mudl 
record.  Perliaps  not  so  much  the  deeds  he  did,  as  the  way  in 
which  he  told   those  deeds  we  should  admire,  and  in  the  above 

I  bald  account  most  of  the  original  quaint  flavour  is  unhappDf 
losL       However,    good    or    bad,    these    adventures    were     lo    bt 

I    handed  down  to  posterity.     Coryat's  first  care  was  lo  write  a  book— 

I  the  "  Cnidities  "  above  mentioned.  This  was  the  only  book  he  em 
completed,  and  very  proud  he  was  when  it  was  done.  Having 
finished  its  preparation,  and  obtained   the  necessary  permission  to 

I  publish  it,  he  went  round  to  all  his  friends  among  "  the  wits," 
asking  for  sets  of  verses  which  might  make  a  sort  of  introduction  tu 
the  book.  They  seem  to  have  given  them  readily  enough,  ihou^ 
the  poems  were  not  of  a  sort  to  have  afforded  much  gratification  to 
one  of  a  more  sensitive  nature  than  Coryat.  In  mock-heroic  sl;^ 
they  lauded  the  virtues  of  the  modem  Ulysses,  who  had  dared  the 
dangers  of  the  Channel,  and  visited  such  unknown  lands  as  France 
and  Italy.  Whether  our  traveller  accepted  in  good  faith  these  «tra- 
vagant  bits  of  laudation,  or  whether,  as  is  much  more  probable,  he 
looked  upon  them  as  good  jokes,  likely  to  suit  his  book,  we  will  sot 
|)rofess  to  decide.  There  they  are,  nearly  sixty  of  them,  a  proof  of 
■either  the  pertinacity  or  the  popularity  of  the  collector.  There  aie 
well  known  names,  loo,  among  the  list  of  contributors — Bra 
Jonson,  Lawrence  Whiltaker  (a  special  crony  of  Coryat's),  Michael 
Drayton,  Inigo  Jones,  Dudley  Digges,  so  that  we  may  justly  conclude 
that  Coryat  was  at  least  notorioits.  The  result  was  successful,  for,  U 
Anthony  i  Wood  tells  us,  the  verses  "  did  vcrj'  much  advantage  (he 
salt  of  the  book." 

M.  Delepiene,  in  his  "  Macaron^ana,"  will  have  it  that  all  the  verses 
are  by  one  hand^ — that  of  Coryat  himself — and  wc  cannot  hdp  a 
suspicion  that  he  is  not  entirely  wrong.  However,  all  the  writers  who 
mention  Coryat,  in  books  ivritten  not  long  after  his  death,  treat  ihe 
verses  as  genuine,  so  the  weight  of  evidence  is  in  their  favour. 

So  the  book  was  published,  and  became  at  least  a  ninr  ti 
wonder.  Coryat,  in  his  own  estimation  at  lessl.  was  the  tnn|l| 
the  age,  and  he   felt  the  necessity  of  keeping  np  his  iCMfl 
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Partly,  it  would  seem,  from  his  craving  for  notoriet}',  partly  because 
the  restlessness  of  the  genuine  traveller's  fever  was  upon  him,  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  take  such  a  journey  as  man  had  never  taken 
before.     He  would  visit  the  three  quarters  of  the  old  world.     This 
was  his  route — Turkey,  Palestine,  Persia,  thence  to  India  and  China,. 
that  he  might  **see  Tartaria  in  the  vast  parts  thereof;*'  after  that  to 
the  court  of  Prester  John  in  Ethiopia,  and  then  perhaps  home  again, 
to  write  another  and  a  greater  book — a  book  that  should  not  only 
make  him  famous  in  his  own  days,  but  hand  do\^^l  his  reputation  ta 
generations  yet  unborn.    Such  was  the  scheme.    Had  it  been  carried 
out  (perhaps  omitting  the  visit  to  Prester  John)  and  a  faithful  record 
of  it  kept,  we  should  like  enough  have  had  a  book  of  travel  only 
second  to  that  of  the  great  Father  of  Histor}'  himself.     In  the  event, 
as  we  shall  see,  death  interrupted  the  traveller  before  his  purpose  was 
more  than  half  accomplished,  and  besides  we  have  but  very  scant 
accounts  of  what  he  did  succeed  in  accomplishing.     Of  the  earlier 
and  less  interesting  part  of  his  travels  an  account  was  published 
in  "  Purchases  Pilgrims,"  but  of  the   kitter  portion  we  have  little 
knowledge,  except  what  is  derived  from  a  few  letters  sent  home  fron> 
various  points   in   his  travels,  and  a  chajjter  in  Terry's  "  Voyage- 
to  East  India,'  of  which  more  anon. 

He  started  on  this  long  journey  in  1618.  i'rom  London  he  v/ent 
straight  to  Constantinople  or  Stamboul,  and  there  his  journey  proper 
may  be  said  to  have  begun.  At  Zante  he  saw  the  tomb  of  Cicero, 
but  was  not  equally  fortunate  at  "  Syo "  with  that  of  Homer.  The 
sites  of  the  seven  churches  of  Asia  he  was  anxious  to  discover,  but 
could  not.  For  this  he  was  partly  reconciled  by  the  sight  of  Troy, 
or  its  ruins,  among  them  a  great  house  which  **  is  continued  by 
tradition  to  have  been  sometimes  a  part  of  the  famous  palace  of  great 
King  Priamus."  He  took  the  opportunity,  as  usual,  of  playing  the 
fool  in  company  with  another  Englishman  named  Rugge,  who  dubbed 
him  a  knight  of  Troy,  whatever  that  may  be.  After  this  he  made  a 
speech — another  weakness  of  his — and  rested  content  with  himself. 

His  next  stage  was  by  sea  to  Jatta  or  Joppa,  whence  he  made  his 
way  to  Jerusalem  over  a  road  infested  by  Arab  marauders.  In  Jeru- 
salem he  was  kindly  treated  by  a  convent  of  Franciscan  friars,  who- 
showed  him  all  the  treasures  and  wonders  of  the  sacred  spot.  They 
took  him  to  Bethlehem,  and  did  not  forget  to  point  out  a  stone  by 
the  wayside  on  which  the  Virgin  had  rested  herself.  In  order  to- 
afford  a  comfortable  seat,  the  stone  had  made  itself  soft,  so  that  it 
had  received  on  it  the  impress  of  the  Virgin's  form,  and  this,  as  it 
hardened  again,  it  still  preserved.    As  a  memorial  of  his  pilgrimage. 
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I  <roryat  goi  himself  tatlooed,  a  fact  of  which  he  often  boasted 
^ife,  saying  "  1  bear  in  my  body  the  marks  of  tlie  I^rd  Jc5us." 

According  to  Purchas,  Coryat  went  to  the  Dead  Sea, 
heard  of  bict  did  not  see  "  the  pillar  of  Lot's  wife  in  sa 
ichilde  in  her  amies,  and  a  pretty  dogge  also  in  salt  by  her,  abooii 
bow  shot  from  tlic  water."  The  "  pretty  dogge  "  seems  lo  haxt  ben 
too  much  for  old  Piirchas,  for  he  adds  that  Coryat  "  saw  not  tlul, 
but  tooke  the  report  of  another,  and  seemeth  by  the  child  and  iff^ 
to  be  a  falsehood  in  word  or  in  deede." 

Coryat  found  Palestine  very  thinly  populated,  and  Terry,  iriiD 
aiotices  tliis,  goes  on  to  contrast  its  condition  with  thai  in  whidi  it 
■*vas  at  the  time  of  the  Biblical  narrative.  He  remarks  that  it  ml 
very  wonderful  a  strip  of  ground  some  i6o  miles  long  by  60  bfoai 
should  ever  have  supported  thirteen  hundred  thousand  fighting  DKB 
These  calculations,  though  savouring  of  Dr.  Colenso's  spirit,  by  BO 
means  led  Terry  to  the  bishop's  conclusions.  He,  worthy  man,  Otilj 
.thought  the  miracle  the  greater. 

From  Palestine  Coryat  went  to  Aleppo,  where  he  was  eniertaioed 
by  the  English  consul.  Here  he  had  to  wait  for  a  caravan.  Wilh 
lit  he  marched  into  Persia,  not  forgetting  to  note  on  his  way  Uid 
the  Chaldees,  the  birthplace  of  Abraham.  Nineveh  he  saw,  "  tAich 
now  hath  its  old  name  changed,  and  is  called  Mozel;  also  Bab]4oit, 
now  '  Bagdai.' "  The  liluphrates  and  the  Tigris  he  crossed,  the  lalW 
.ilniost  dryshod,  the  water  not  reaching  above  the  calf  of  hts  lc$ 
Next  he  went  "through  both  the  Armenias,  and  either  did,  or  dx 
our  traveller  was  made  to  believe  that  he  saw  the  very  mounCWi 
-Vrarat  on  which  the  '  ark  of  Noah  rested  after  the  flood.' " 

The  next  country  visited  was  Persia,  where  l\e  saw  "  UtpaliaQ," 
the  usual  place  of  residence  of  "  Sha  .Abbas,  or  King  Abbas ;''  llw 
Seraa,  anciently  Shushan,  where  "  Ahasuenis  kept  his  royal  and  most 
magniticent  Court."  At  Ispahan  he  remained  two  months,  and 
then  went  widi  a  caravan  to  Lahore,  a  journey  that  occupied  B)or 
months  and  some  days.  Tliis  town,  he  tells  us,  was  the  MogsTt 
chief  city,  a  place  of  great  wealth,  and  "  lying  more  temperately  out 
of  the  parching  sun  than  any  other  of  his  great  cities  do."  His  not 
slopping  place  was  Agra,  "  the  Mogul's  metropolis."  The  ro«d  from 
I^hore  to  Agra  was  planted  the  whole  way  with  trees  to 
this  road  was  400  miles  long,  and  took  our  Inivcller  tweotj" 
pass  over.  Here  Coryat  stayed  till  "he  had  gotten  to  his 
.Morisco  or  Arabian  languages  some  good  knowledge  in 
and  Indostan  tongues."  Asnerewas  his  next  stopping-pbree^ 
Journey  he  Iiad  met  Sir  Robert  Shirley,  who  was 
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Mogul's  Court,  and  had  married  a  niece  of  the  monarch.  From  this 
lown  he  sent  home  letters,  dated  1615;  one  among  them  to  Lawrence 
Whittaker,  in  which  he  descid>es  the  wonders  of  the  Mogul's  Court. 
Not  the  least  of  these  marvels  were  the  unicorns,  "  whereof,"  he  says, 
"two  have  I  scene  at  his  Court,  the  strangest  beasts  of  the  world." 
This  we  may  charitably  suppose  was  a  little  bit  of  brag  for  friends  at 
home.  Apicture  of  the  traveller,  riding  on  an  elephant,  accompanied 
the  letter.  Another  letter  was  sent  "To  the  High  Seneschal  of  the 
Right  Worshipful  Fraternity  of  Sireniacal  Gentlemen  that  meet  the 
first  Friday  of  every  month  at  the  sign  of  the  Mermaid,  in  Bread 
Street,  in  London."  At  Asnere  he  rested  some  little  space,  and 
reckoned  up  his  joumey.  From  Jerusalem  to  Asnere  he  calculates 
was  2,700  miles.  This  he  had  accomplished  in  fifteen  months  and 
some  days,  all  on  foot.  During  the  whole  journey  he  had  spent  but 
jf  3,  and  ten  shillings  of  this  he  had  been  cheated  out  of  by  some 
Armenian  Christians.     On  the  whole  an  economical  tour. 

On  September  t6,  1616,  he  left  Asnere  and  went  back  to  -'Vgra, 
-where  he  stayed  six  weeks.  Next  we  hear  of  him  at  Mandoa,  in  the 
bouse  of  Sir  Thomas  Rowe,  the  English  ambassador.  It  is  to  Terry, 
the  chaplain  of  Sir  Thomas,  afterwards  Rector  of  Greenford  in 
Middlesex,  that  we  owe  roost  of  our  knowledge  about  Coryat's 
travels.  In  1655  Terry  wrote  his  "Voyage  to  East  India,"  and  in  it 
he  tells  how  he  met  Coryat  "in  those  parts"  (near  Surat),  and  btcamc 
intimate  with  him. 

While  at  Agra  Coryat  put  his  linguistic  powers  to  the  test  by  tack- 
ling a  certain  laundress,  who  used  to  "  scold,  brawl,  and  rail  from  the 
sun-rising  to  sunset,  until  one  day  he  undertook  her  in  her  own 
language,  and  by  eight  of  the  clock  in  the  morning  so  silenced  her 
that  she  had  not  one  word  more  to  speak."  So  says  Teny,  with 
infinite  gusto. 

But  the  end  of  poor  Coryat's  travels  was  drawing  near.  He  began 
to  fail  in  health  and  spirits,  and  was  much  oppressed  with  the  idea 
that  he  would  never  get  back  safe  home  to  publish  his  travels.  This 
was  his  chief  distress,  and  one  day  when  he  suddenly  swooned  away 
in  the  presence  of  Sir  Thomas  Rowe  and  Terry,  he  confided  to  them 
this  feeling  that  he  should  never  see  England  again.  Nor  did  he,  for 
in  spite  of  the  requests  of  Sir  Thomas  that  he  would  continue  with 
him,  he  determined  to  press  on  with  his  journey,  and  started  for  Surat. 
ThL-rc  he  died,  and  the  manner  of  his  death  was  in  this  wi.se:  on 
his  .Trrival  at  Sural  lie  found  some  English  who  had  just  arrived. 
They,  it  apijcars,  had  brought  out  with  them  some  sack,  and  this 
sterns    to    ha\'e  cau^^^r  traveller's  fancy,  who  tried  out  "  Sack, 
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sacir,  is  there  such  n  thing  as  siuk  i  I  pray  thee  give  me  some  Mck" 
On  drinking  of  it,  though  moderately,  Terry  tells  us,  as  h«  wascvoj 
temperate  man,  it  so  aggravated  his  disorder  that  he  sickened  and 
died.  Sic  exit  Coryatiis,  says  his  biographer,  who  seems  to  have  had 
a  sincere  regard  for  this  queer  cross-grained  bit  of  humanity,  Hewa 
Luried  at  Sural  "  under  a  little  monument,  like  one  of  those  that  ax 
usually  made  in  our  churchyards." 

Sucli  was  the  end  of  "  Poor  Tom  Coryat,"  the  "single-soled  and 
single-souled  "  traveller.  It  was  but  an  unhappy  end  after  all,  since 
lie  never  lived  to  carry  out  the  purpose  which  had  led  him  on  M 
many  weary  miles.     Could  he  have  published  his  journal  he  wodJ 

i-e  died  happy-     H  never  was  published.    His  papers  seem  to  haw 

Me  into  the  possession  of  Sir  Thomas  Rowe.  but  what  became  <if 
tlie  greater  part  of  them  is  not  known.     This  was  a  real  loss.    No 

t  in  that  time,  perhaps  no  one  since,  except  Anquetil  Duplesss, 
the  Frenchman,  ever  saw  so  much  of  the  people  of  India  as  did 
Corj'al.  He  travelled  among  them  as  one  of  tiiemselves,  wearing  theb 
dress  and  speaking  their  tongue,  That  strange  Eastern  civilisaiioi 
then  m  its  full  splendour,  must  have  been  familiar  lo  him.  It  would 
have  been  a  very  valuable  book,  had  it  ever  been  written,  for,  despite 

his  follies  and  eccentricities,  Coryat  was  a  keen  and  a  shrewd 
observer.  He  was  minutely  accurate  and  veracious,  so  far  as  wc  cm 
judge  from  his  first  book,  and  from  the  report  of  Terry,  who  probably 
had  read  his  journals.  As  a  traveller  he  had  that  restless  itch  fw 
motion  which  has  distinguished  the  race  from  Ulysses  downwaid, 
Terrj-  says  that  he  was  "of  a  coveting  eye.  thai  could  never  b« 
satisfied  with  seeing,  though  he  has  seen  ^'e^y  much,  and  who  look  ai 
much  content  in  si^a'fig  as  many  others  in  the  enjoyment  of  great  and 
T.ire  things."  In  character  he  was  "  of  inordinate  but  simple  vanity,' 
easily  flattered,  and  easily  wounded  by  any  appearance  of  slight  ot 
neglect.  Many  of  his  contemporaries  held  but  a  poor  opinion  of 
tiim.  Wood,  the  compiler  of  the  "Athensc  Oxonienses,"  always 
speaks  slightingly  of  him.  Taylor,  the  water-poet,  was  a  bitter 
enemy  of  his,  and  no  love  was  lost  betiveen  the  two. 

Youi  plenteous  w^nt  of  wit  seems  wondrous  wittie, 

says  Taylor ;  and  this,  though  bitter,  is  not  wholly  unjust,  Kinder  and 
more  entirely  true  is  old  Fuller's  epigrammatic  saying,  "First,  few 
would  be  found  to  call  him  ./w/,  might  none  do  it  save  such  who  had 
OS  much  Learning  as  himself.  Secondly,  if  others  have  mote  W$td«m 
than  he,  t/iankfiilnesse  and  IwmiiHy  is  the  way  to  pfeserve, 
increase  it." 
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N  vain  will  he  who  herein  looks 
Seek  for  great  men,  like  Lords  and  Dukes, 
The  honest  phiz  of  Smith  or  Snooks 
Too  surely  has  betrayed  him  : 
No  flattery  tones  a  wrinkle  down, 
No  smirk  does  duty  for  a  frown, 
Black  is  not  white,  and  Brown  is  Bro\v'n 
As  plain  as  Nature  made  him. 

This  is  my  friend,  that  now  my  foe — 
For  thus  the  tide  will  ebb  and  flow — 
Those  dear  fond  eyes  could  even  go 

And  smile  upon  another  ; 
Such  tales  are  told  beneath  the  sun. 
This  loving  couple  fight  like  fun, 
That  gentle  youth  has  been  and  done 

A  bill,  and  his  own  brother. 

In  early  youth  'twas  understood 
The  premium  was  for  "  being  good  " 
A  picture-book,  with  cuts  on  wood 

Of  birds  and  beasts  and  bogies  ; 
And  so,  if  you  are  nice,  you  know, 
My  picture-book  to  you  I'll  show, 
Of  "  lions,"  brutes,  of  belle  and  beau. 

And  well  got-up  old  fogies. 


'ITie  grave,  grim  knight  in  coat  of  mail. 
The  flowing  wig,  the  quaint  pig-tail. 
The  patch  and  powder,  all  entail. 

Like  parchment,  life's  gradations  ; 
Until  the  next  heir,  in  his  need. 
With  reckless  Charles  has  (luite  agreed 
To  clear  out,  at  utmost  speed, 
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Let  but  a  few  years  pass  away. 
And  see  how  &de8  that  lady  gay  I 
The  very  "  lion  "  has  had  his  say. 

And  sunk  into  perditioii : 
There's  not  a  head  bttt  where  yoa  doubt — 
Who — ^nhen — or  what  it  is  about ; 
And  people  tallc  of  bringing  oul^ 

Alas  I  a  new  edition. 
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BY  JOHN  BAKER  HOPKINS. 


CHAPTER  XI, 

SISTER   RUTH. 

IH£  Strand  is  one  of  the  best  known  and  busiest  streets 
in  the  world.  Most  travellers  as  well  as  natives  have 
seen  Somerset  House  and  the  two  churches  in  the  road- 
way,  and  have  marvelled  at  the  architectural  and  topo- 
graphical eccentricities  of  our  forefathers.  What  a  thoroiighfare  1 
What  a  never  ending,  quick  flowing  stream  of  men  and  women 
from  early  morning  until  late  at  night!  How  many  persons  pass 
through  the  Strand  in  a  day?  Never  mind  about  the  figures. 
Day  by  day  humanity  enough  to  people  a  small  kingdom  uses  the 
broad  thoroughfare.  Stand  by  the  gloomy  entrance  to  Somerset 
House  and  ask  a  hundred  passers-by  to  direct  you  to  Winsor  Court. 
It  is  a  hundred  chances  to  one  that  even  one  in  the  hundred  will  be 
able  to  do  so,  though  the  court  is  just  opposite.  For  Winsor  Court  is  a 
blind  court,  and  blind  courts  are  only  known  to  the  poor  and  to  the 
police.  Probably  a  long  time  ago,  before  George  III.  was  King,  this 
Winsor  Court  was  inhabited  by  well-to-do  people  who  had  pews  in 
the  parish  church  and  who  dressed  as  grand  dames  when  they  had 
a  row  on  the  silvery  Thames  or  walked  in  the  Park.  The  no- 
thoroughfare  added  to  the  value  of  the  houses,  because  it  ensured 
comparative  freedom  from  noise.  Now  that  the  Strand  has  become  a 
market  only  the  blind  court  has  gone  down  and  become  the  abode 
of  the  poor.  We  pass  along  ten  yards  of  smutty,  yellowish  covered 
entrance,  and  we  are  in  Winsor  Court.  The  noise  of  the  rushing, 
crushing  traffic  of  the  Strand  strikes  hoarsely  and  confusedly  on  the 
ear,  and  as  if  it  were  afar  off. 

The  second  floor  of  the  grimiest  house  on  the  east  side  is  the 
abode  of  Mr.  Feckles.  Dirty  and  dismal  is  the  sitting  room.  Two 
or  three  broken  panes  are  patched  with  paper,  and  the  curtains  are 
a  dress  and  a  shawl,  the  shawl  being  Mrs.  Feckles'  only  out-door 
garment,  and  the  dress  is  long  past  the  staice  ^  sliabbiness  when  the 
boldest  pawner  wfiuld  dare  ofifer  it  f 
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The  bUckness  of  the  toni  carpet  vies  with  the  bUcknns  of 
heavily  cobwebbcd  ceiling.     A  woman  in  draggled  and  lattcred 
clothes  is  huddled  on  a  worn  and  uneasy  looking  sofa.     Mr.  FedJci 
is  burning  dieap  tobacco  in  a  very  short  and  highly  coloured  cky. 

"  Dick,  don't  be  a  brute.  Get  me  a  little  of  anything.  !  have  not 
tasted  to-day,  and  I  could  cry  only  there's  no  tears  left  in  me." 

"Then  why  don't  you  eat?  It's  drink  and  drink  witli  you  askng 
as  you  arc  awake." 

"  You  are  a  wretch.  You  know  my  poor  delicate  stomach  tuntt  it 
the  thought  of  food ;  and  those  who  can't  eat  must  drink.  And  ym 
are.  the  one  to  preach  to  mc  about  drink !  A\'as  I  a  drinker  till  fn 
dragged  me  to  the  gutter?  -\nd  don't  you  drink  like  a  fish  with  a 
burning  fever  on  it  ?" 

"There's  no  money  and  nothing  to  pawn. " 

"  Then  why  don't  you  turn  out  and  get  money  ?  The  Lion  isn't  fee 
only  theatre,  and  I  wish  that  old  lord  had  been  burning  before  Ik 
went  off  with  that  hussey  and  shut  up  the  Lion." 

"  I  have  no  money,  1  tell  you." 

"That's  a  lie." 

"  You  had  better  mind  what  you  are  after,"  said  Dick,  in  an  aop; 
voice. 

"Hit  me,  do.  But  you  won't  twice  without  getting  a  predoci 
good  tit  for  your  tat." 

Mrs.  Feckles  rose  from  the  sofa  as  she  spoke,  and  emphasised  the 
word  "  tat  "  with  a  thump  on  the  table.  Dick  was  about  to  speik 
when  the  domestic  wTangle  was  disturbed  by  a  knock  at  the  door. 

"  It's  a  dun ;  but  you  may  answer  him,  Mr.  Feckles,  for  I  won't 
No  more  of  your  dirty  work  for  me,  and  the  only  thanks  starving, 
lies,  and  bullying." 

The  knock  was  repeated. 

"  Come  in,"  shouted  Dick. 

When  the  door  opened,  Mr.  Feckles  was  startled,  dropped  Ms 
pipe,  and  exclaimed  "  Lord  Shamvock." 

"  How  are  you,  Dick  ?  I  want  a  word  with  you,  and  so  hoe  I 
am.  Mrs.  Feckles,  I  presume  ?  I  hope  I  shan't  be  in  the  way  for 
tivo  or  three  minutes  ?" 

"  Oh,  no,  my  lord  ;  but  we  are  not  fit  to  be  seen  by  any  ont" 

"  Never  mtnd  about  the  place.  Dick  is  down  on  his  luck,  bat  I 
shall  put  him  on  his  legs.  We  need  not  bother  your  wife's  can  «iA 
our  business,  Dick," 

"  Certainly,  my  lord.     I  will  leave  you,"  said  Mrs.  l^ecUes. 

"  By  the  bye,  could  you  get  mc  a  glass  of  sherry  ?    Here,  Diet, 
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ask  your  wife  to  get  a  bottle/'  said  his  lordship,  holding  out  a 
sovereign. 

Mrs.  Fecldes  dexterously  interposed  her  hand,  and  took  the 
money.     Dick  looked  savage,  and  Lord  Shamvock  laughed. 

''Don't  let  him  have  the  change.  I'll  take  care  that  Dick  has 
enough  in  his  pocket  to  keep  out  tlie  devil." 

Mrs.  Feckles  bestowed  an  anxious,  longing  look  at  the  shawl 
curtain,  and  went  on  her  errand. 

"  Feckles,  do  you  know  that  the  Rose  is  married  ?" 

Dick  shook  his  head. 

"Why  don't  you  answer?" 

«  No,  my  lord." 

"  Well,  she  is,  and  the  scoundrel  who  passed  for  her  father  is  her 
husband,  and  between  them  they  have  done  me  out  of  ^800.  The 
jewels  that  cost  me  over  £z^^  they  have  pawned  for  a  third  of  their 
value,  and  the  night  before  the  bolt  they  had  £s^^  ^  banknotes.  I 
mean  to  catch  them.    What  sort  of  man  is  the  sham  father?" 

"  Tall  and  thin,  and  lushy  about  the  face,"  replied  Dick. 

"  What  coloured  hair  ?" 

"  Brown,  with  a  good  deal  of  grey." 
Any  whiskers  ?" 
No,  my  lord,  a  clean  shave." 
Stoops  a  little  and  eyes  blue.     Eh,  Dick  ?" 
Yes,  my  lord." 
Any  mark  about  the  face  ?" 

"  Red  mark  on  one  cheek,  like  a  scar." 

"  The  villain  !  But  I  will  have  it  out  of  him.  Dick,  that  fellow's 
name  is  Boliver,  Frank  Boliver.  There's  fifty  pounds  for  you  if  you 
can  spot  him." 

Dick  shook  his  head. 

"  Think  it  over,  and  call  on  me  to-morrow  night.  You  may  hit 
upon  a  clue.  Here  is  a  couple  of  quid  on  account.  Don't  breathe  a 
word  of  what  I  have  told  you,  or  I  shall  not  stand  your  friend.  Of 
course  you  will  keep  it  dark  from  your  wife." 

"  I  won't  tell  her  anything." 

"  That  won't  do,  Dick.  When  a  woman  thinks  there  is  a  secret 
she  will  worm  it  out.  Tell  her  a  lie  with  a  dash  of  truth  in  it.  Say  I 
came  to  ask  you  about  the  Rose,  and  that  I  am  going  to  get  you  a 
situation.     There  is  no  lie  so  safe  as  a  half  truth." 

Mrs.  Feckles  was  heard  in  the  passage,  and  she  was  not  alone.  She 
was  saying  something  to  somebody,  and  the  somebo^** 
a  wild  and  scornful  laugh. 


it 
« 
it 
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"  What's  the  row,  Dick  ?" 

"  If  s  my  " 

"Why,  fadier,  she  wanted  me  to  wait  outside  became  yOQ  h 
lord  with  yon.     I  am  not  afraid  of  a  loid.^ 

A  giri,  tall,  pale,  with  lustrous  flashing  eyes,  and  a  far^t  ba 
flush  on  either  cheek.  The  hood  of  her  doak  thrown  of^  and 
hair  very  long,  dark  brown  and  unkempt  Her  doak,  of 
coarsest  seige,  is  long  and  broad  enough  to  fisdl  in  heavy  f 
Round  her  waist  a  thick  rope  knotted  at  the  end,  and  reaching  ti 
feet  Round  her  neck  a  thinner  cord,  to  which  a  cross  is  attac 
The  delicacy  of  the  girl  strongly  and  painfully  contrasts  wiA 
rough  attire,  and  her  voice  is  full  and  musical  as  if  At  were 
weak,  but  hale. 

"Who  is  this,  Dick?- 

The  girl  replied. 

"  I  am  Sister  Ruth.     He  is  my  father,  but  she  is  not  my  mot 

"  I  am  sure  I  have  tried  my  utmost  to  be  a  mother  to  her," 
Mrs.  Feckles. 

The  girl  laughed.  A  low  but  ringing,  half  scornful,  half  pitying  I 

"  Tried  to  be  my  mother !  Who  could  be  my  mother  bu 
mother  ?  I  never  saw  her  with  my  eyes.  Oh  mother  dear,  le 
go  to  you,  I  am  so  weary." 

"  Poor  girl,"  said  Lord  Shamvock. 

"  Not  poor,  yet  I  am  poor.  A  bride  and  a  widow,  and  a  in 
and  a  bride.  When  I  am  very  good  the  angels  bring  ray  mot! 
me  while  I  sleep.  Though  I  never  saw  her  with  my  eyes,  I  kno' 
from  all  the  angels,  and  I  sleep  on  her  bosom,  and  she  is  my  m< 
and  I  am  her  little  baby,  and  I  am  so  happy." 

"  It  is  sad,"  whispered  Lord  Shamvock.  Perhaps  for  the  first 
that  hard,  cruel,  corrupt  heart  felt  unselfish  sorrow. 

"  No,  that  is  not  sad,  that  is  joy.     Oh,  mother,  nurse  me  to-i 
But  it  is  sad  that  in  all  the  years  and  in  all  the  nights  I  can 
bring  my  father  to  my  mother.     I  cannot  tell  her  about  him.    ] 
him,  but  I  never  think  of  him  when  I  am  with  her — never,  r 


never." 


She  kissed  her  father. 

"See  me  to-morrow,  Dick.  Good  day,  Mrs.  Feckles.  God 
you,  my  girl." 

Lord  Shamvock  had  shaken  hands  with  Ruth,  and  was  at  the 
when  she  exclaimed  "  Stop,  my  lord,  I  must  speak  to  you," 

She  took  him  to  (he  window,  and  Yvoldvng  MpYvet  Yvaxi^  \.o  VJm 
spoke  ID  a  whisper. 
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'oa  caa  sec  through  it.    The  cage  is  frail.    The  spirit  will  soon 

put  his  hand  upon  her  heart. 
:  beats  so  hard  and  fast.     The  spirit  would  be  free,  and  will 
t  lac  rest." 

I  put  his  hand  to  her  head. 
f(rf  it  there,  too.  It  is  torture  sometimes,  and  I  know  the  end 
rorae  soon.  And  then  my  father  will  be  alone.  My  mother 
come  to  him  to  comfort  him.  Will  you  give  him  a 
(.■verso  little?" 

■hsll  not  «'ant." 
I  shall  pray  for  you." 
[d  SharovDck  was  leaving. 

OK  my  mission,  my  mission !  My  lord,  hear  me  1" 
Don't,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Feckles. 
Tlie  fire  bums,  and  I  must  speak.  My  lord,  when  you  go  to 
tcH  the  Queen  and  the  lords  that  all  men  arc  equal ;  that  the 
is  the  people's,  and  that  their  misery  has  killed  Sister  Ruth, 
nch  ones  of  the  earth  heap  up  riches,  and  yet  call  them- 
Cliristians." 

h  walked  up  to  Lord  Shamvock ,  and  said  in  his  ear  "  I  shall 
for  you,    and    when    my   mother   has   me,  and    will  not  let 
me  back  again,  you  will  not  forget  my  father." 
'.  lifted  hb  hand  and  kissed  it,    and  as  she  did  so  a  sii^Ie   . 
ng  tear  fell  on  it 

CHAPTf:R  XI  r. 

ALIAS    SIMPSON. 

'  I  had  to  begin  life  again  I  would  do  very  differently." 
most  men  in  the  hour  of  regretful  despondency — those  who 
id  as  well  as  those  who  fail,  and  perhaps  the  successful  are  the 
discontented  with  their  conduct  The  man  who  wins  the  race 
the  prize  somewhat  disappointing.  He  imagines  thai  if  he  had 
ttiis,  or  left  that  undone,  success  would  have  been  more  com- 
and  more  fruitful  of  happiness.  Granting  that  the  paths  you 
Jpgf  would  have  led  you  to  the  untried  earthly  paradise  for 
you  would  miss  them  even  if  you  had  to  begin  life 
tTnbought  experience  is  worthless.  It  is  the  same  (vilh 
with  the  man.  History  raay  be  written  for  our  instruc- 
we  ertJy  rad  it  for  our  amusement  or  to  gaTnis\\  a  totftto- 
^Kccb.      Therefore,    history    repeats   itscK     So   VaV  -iht 
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individual.  By  training  nnicli  may  be  done  to  im[irove  the  dunes 
of  a  virtuous  and  happy  career,  but  ei'ery  man  has  to  walk  alow 
and  to  pay  for  his  experience  with  suffering. 

Besides,  what  prevents  you  beginning  life  again?  Too  oUf 
Faugh !  It  is  not  how  many  years  you  have  lived,  but  how  nuaj 
years  you  will  yet  live.  You  may  do  something  for  the  riches  j-ou 
covet.  The  difficulty  is  that  you  will  not  begin  life  afresh.  \'ou 
will  not  change  your  name,  your  associates,  the  place  that  knows 
you,  and  maybe  your  country. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Simpson,  of  No.  73,  Beliiha  Road,  Laurel  Park. 
Holloway.  They  have  been  for  some  weeks  at  that  lodging-  Hoi- 
loway  is  not  a  remote  village.  The  doggerel  prophet  told  a  bygoor 
generation  that  England's  fame  would  ne'er  go  down  till  Highgiie 
stood  in  London  town.  The  Union  Jack  floats  as  high  and  proudly 
as  e;er,  yet  Highgate  is  part  of  the  Great  Citj'  of  Burnt  Clay,  uid 
Holloway  lies  betwixt  the  heart  and  the  environs  thereof,  Vfl 
though  living  in  the  great  city,  no  one  suspects  that  Mr.  and  Mrv 
Simpson  are  not  what  they  were  a  few  weeks  ago.  No  one  hts 
observed  that  Mr.  Simpson  was  Mr.  Boliver  and  Mrs.  Simpson  lilt 
Rose  of  the  Lion  Theatre. 

n  al'uu  for  a  year  or  so,  and  Rose 
■  and  to  be  called  by  any  name  pro- 
vided Frank  was  with  her.  But  both  were  disquieted.  Rose  knew 
not  why  her  husband  shunned  society  and  seemed  to  feai  some 
terrible  catastrophe.  Frank  was  restless  and  quickly  repented  hii 
resolution.  If  he  loved  his  wife  at  all,  it  was  not  all  in  all,  and  hi* 
heart  yearned  for  the  noise,  the  bustle,  and  the  excitement  of  the 
whirling  world  he  had  forsaken.  He  became  irritable  and  morose. 
The  patience  of  his  wife  provoked  him.  Perhaps  if  she  had  been 
angr)-or  passionate  he  might  have  somewhat  curbed  his  temper,  but 
her  forbearance  was  a  stinging  reproach  that  infuriated  him- 

"  Rose,  I've  something  to  tell  you  that  you  won't  like  to  hear,  bot 
you  must  hear  it  and  bear  it  too." 

"  Oh,  Frank,  are  you  in  any  danger  ?" 

"  None  whatever,  except  of  being  moped  to  death  in  this  hatdid 
solitary  eel!." 

"  If  you  don't  like  the  place  and  it  is  dull,  dear,  we  can  movfc" 

"  Now,  Rose,  once  for  all  stop  your  aggravating  innocence,  for  il 
does  not  impose  on  me.  What  is  the  use  of  moving  from  one 
miserable  solitude  to  another?  Look  here,  whether  il  pleases  you 
or  the  other  thing,  I  have  done  with  hide  and  seek  after  this  j 
t>  going  into  society." 


Frank  had  resolved  to  live  a 
vas  content  to  live  anywher 
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"  Very  well,  Frank.     I  thought  there  was  something  that " 

"  What  you  refer  to  is  settled,  but  trust  you  'for  stirring  up  an 
unpleasantness.    No,  I  am  free  to  go  where  I  choose." 

"  Do  what  you  will,  Frank,  so  long  as  you  are  happy  and  love 
me!" 

"  Your  yea-nay  put-on  meekness  doesn't  increase  my  love,  I  can 
tell  you.  However,  you  are  my  lawful  wife  and  I  must  put  up  with 
some  of  it ;  but  I  am  not  to  sacrifice  the  whole  of  my  days  to  your 
whims.  You  must  keep  dark.  You  will  stop  here  as  Mrs.  Simpson. 
When  I  come  here,  which  will  be  pretty  often,  I  shall  be  Mr. 
Simpson,  a  commercial  traveller." 

"  Frank,  I  feel  it ;  I  can't  help  feeling  it.  I  am  your  wife,  and  I 
am  to  be  as  if  I  were  not  your  wife." 

"  You  may  sneer  and  snarl,  but  I  am  not  going  to  be  moped  to 
death  to  gratify  your  stupid  selfish  whim." 

"  That  is  not  fair  to  me.  I  i^ill  bear  degradation — any  degradation 
— ^for  your  sake." 

"  I  suppose  you  would,  be  charmed  to  hear  that  Lord  Shamvock 
said  Rose  Dulmaine  took  jewels  and  money  from  him  for  her  hus- 
band, Mr.  Frank  Boliver  ?  You  would  be  delighted  to  see  me  kicked 
out  of  society." 

"  I  was  to  be  acknowledged  as  your  wife  when  your  uncle  died, 
but  now  I  am  to  wait  till  somebody  else  dies.  You  will  never 
acknowledge  me  till  I  am  dead." 

"Perhaps  not  then.  I  might  have  *  Simpson'  cut  on  your  tomb- 
stone." 

That  cruel  sneer  was  too  heavy  an  addition  to  the  weight  of 
sorrow,  and  Rose  cried. 

"  AVhat  a  fool  you  are.  You  aggravate  me  till  I  don't  know  what 
I  am  saying,  and  then  you  take  every  word  as  serious.  I  am  not  a 
liar.  When  my  uncle  dies  you  shall  be  my  acknowledged  wife,  and, 
as  for  Shamvock,  I'll  give  him  a  hint  that  if  he  dares  to  breathe  your 
name  he  shall  be  taught  that  I  can  pull  a  trigger." 

The  somewhat  kinder  tone  of  Frank  did  not  stop  the  crying. 

**  Come,  Rose,  leave  off,  for  there  is  no  need  for  tears.  I  shall  think 
it  over  for  a  week,  but  if  you  bother  me  like  this,  I  shall  bolt  at  once 
and  not  be  in  a  hurr)-  to  come  back." 

In  the  morning  Frank  was  looking  over  the  newspaper,  while 
Rose  was  out  marketing.     He  lighted  on  the  following : — 

**  Mr.  Frank  Boliver.     Any  one  giving  information  ^  ^ 
of  Mr.    Frank  Boliver  will  be  handsomdy  m 
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Messrs,  Doloski  and  Gouger,  Private  Deleclive  Office,  Surrey  9 

Strand." 


"  Doloski  andGouger !  Who  has  dared  do  this?  It  will  be  a 
dear  day's  work  for  somebody,  Not  long  ago  this  would  hjvt 
alarmed  me  ;  but  now  my  conscience  is  free  as  a  baby's  so  far  as  the 
law  is  concerned.  Doloski  and  Gouger's  client  shall  pay  for 
The  answer  will  be  quicker  than  pleasant." 

The  wife  came  in  and  saw  Frank  putting  on  his  boots. 

"I  am  going  to  town,  Rose.     I  shall  be  back  to  dinner." 

"Going  to  town?    Is  anything  the  matter? 

"  Nothing  that  hiuls  me,  Rose.  I  will  tell  you  about  it  when  I 
return." 

Frank  was  in  a  good  humour,  for  he  kissed  his  wife  on  leamg. 
Rose  was  pleased  and  jmzzled. 

"  I  know  he  would  always  be  kind  if  he  were  not  in  trouble ;  and 
if  he  were  kind  I  could  almost  forget  the  past." 

Then  Rose,  after  much  mental  guessing,  concluded  that  the  ridi 
relation  was  dead  or  dying.  No  more  concealment.  No  more  felse 
names.     She  would  be  his  wife  before  the  world. 

Rose  would  be  less  sanguine  if  she  were  older.  \Vaiting  for  the 
shoes  of  the  dead  is  dreary  work.  The  rich  relation  has  the  best 
medical  care  and  lives  long.  When  he  dies,  the  inheritor  of  his 
wealth  cannot  enjoy  it  as  he  would  have  done  ten  years  before. 
Perhaps  he  does  not  enjoy  it  at  all,  for  a  dead  man's  shoes  are  apt  M 
blister  the  feet  and  press  tlie  corns  of  the  new  wearer.  No  wondd 
the  poor  man  craves  for  riches,  for  money  would  do  great  thii^  far 
him.  No  wonder  the  rich  man  murmurs,  for  wealth  can  do  so  little 
for  him.  Having  the  attainable,  we  have  strength  and  leisure  lo 
sigh  and  pine  for  the  unattainable.  ^Vhen  we  are  too  old  to  feed 
upon  dreams  we  turn  to  philosophy,  and  that  soon  fails.  There  renaiH; 
religion.  Happy  the  man  whose  fiiilh  is  to  him  as  the  very: 
of  the  things  hoped  for ! 

When  Frank  arrived  at  the  offices  of  Messrs.  Doloski  and 
a  youth  informed  him  that  the  partners  were  in. 

"  What  name,  sir  1" 

"  Simpson." 

When  he  was  shown  into  the  private  room,  Mr.  Dok 
tip  for  a  moment,  and  then  resumed  his  writing.     Mr, 
him  to  be  seated. 

"  \Vhat  can  we  do  for  you,  Mr,  Simpson  ?  " 

"I   have  called  about  the  advertisement  respecting  MrJ 
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"  Very  kind  of  you.     Do  you  know  his  address  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  I  presume  you  will  favour  us  with  the  information  we  require. 
It  will  do  Mr.  Boliver  no  harm." 

"  What  about  the  handsome  reward  ?" 

"  If  we  get  the  address  from  your  information  there  is  a  ten  pound 
note  for  yoiL" 

"  Not  enough,"  said  Frank. 

"  What  do  you  want,  Mr.  Simpson  ?" 

"  I  will  do  it  for  twenty." 

"  What  do  you  say,  Doloski  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Gouger. 

"  Mr.  Simpson  has  a  big  idea,  but  we  may  risk  it." 

"  Give  me  a  contract  for  the  twenty  poimds." 

"  Certainly,  if  you  doubt  our  word." 

"  I  do  not  doubt  your  word,  gentlemen,  but  in  a  matter  of  business 
I  prefer  a  bond." 

Mr.  Gouger  wrote  a  letter  promising  to  pay  the  twenty  pounds,  and 
handed  it  to  Frank,  who  looked  over  it,  folded  it,  and  put  it  in  his 
pocket 

"  If  I  bring  you  face  to  face  with  Mr.  Frank  Boliver  you  will  be 
satisfied?" 

"  Perfectly,"  said  Mr.  Gouger. 

**  Gentlemen,  I  am  Mr.  Frank  Boliver." 

Mr.  Gouger  looked  at  Frank  and  then  at  his  partner. 

"  I  don't  see  the  joke,  Mr.  Simpson." 

Mr.  Doloski  left  his  desk,  and  bolted  the  door. 
It's  not  a  joke,  Gouger.     That  is  Boliver,  I  swear." 
Well,  gentlemen,  you  have  caught  your  Tartar;  what  are  you 
^oing  to  do  with  him  ?  " 

"  Detain  you  till  our  client  comes." 

**  Detain  me  ?  Keep  me  in  custody,  in  unlawful  custody.  That 
will  cost  you  more  than  twenty  pounds.  Pay  the  reward,  gentlemen, 
and  unbolt  the  door." 

The  partners  conferred  together,  and  appeared  uncertain  as  to  the 
course  they  should  pursue. 

"  Come,  gentlemen,  this  won't  do.  Am  I  your  prisoner?  If  not, 
I  am  off.  You  can  pay  the  reward  another  day.  I  am  satisfied  with 
your  written  contract" 

'^  From  your  coming  here  we  feel  sure  there  is  a  mistake  which 
concerns  you  as  well  as  our  client  to  have  cleared  up." 

"  Who  is  )rour  client  ?  " 

"  Mr.  James  Stot" 
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A  model  money  lender,     lie  takes  die  a 
111  out  of  the  skim  milk.     A\'liat  does  Slot  wini 


"\Vhat,  JemStol 
but  does  not  chisel  ) 
widi  me?" 

"He  holds  some  bills  of  yours." 

"  He  does  not," 

"  Well,  Mr.  Boliver,  he  holds  some  bills  bearing  your  eudorsemctJi 
and  for  which  you  have  had  the  coin." 

"  I  tell  you  there  is  not  a  bit  of  stamped  paper  out  with  my  mmf 
on  it." 

"  We  will  be  open  with  you,"  said  Mr.  Doloski ;  "  Mr.  Slot  hM 
some  paper  on  which  your  name  is  written,  and  the  cash  has  been 
given  to  l^rd  Shamvock  on  your  account." 

"  Shamvock  !  This  is  news  indeed  !  Well,  gentlemen,  I  haif 
not  had  tlie  money,  and  my  name  lias  been  forged  ! " 

"  Lord  Shamvock  is  your  friend?" 

"  No,  he  is  my  enemy.  I  have  been  fleeced  by  him,  and  Ulciy 
he  tried  to  do  worse  than  fleece  me." 

"  What  was  his  game  ?  " 

"  He  gave  mc  a  three  hundred  pound  bill  to  discount,  and  lent 
nie  fifty  pounds  out  of  the  cash.  When  it  was  nearly  due  he  lold  mc 
that  there  was  something  wrong  about  the  acceptance,  and  ihat  I 
was  in  jeopardy,  for  I  might  not  be  able  to  prove  my  innocence. 
Thai  bill  is  paid  and  burnt." 

"Was  the  acceptance  Duncan,  Forbes,  and  Co.  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  He  has  stuffed  another  of  that  lot  into  our  client.  Do  j-ou 
object  to  seeing  Mr.  Stot  ?  " 

"  Object !     I  must  see  him.     Where  is  he  lo  be  found  ? " 

"At  Russell  Square." 

"  Let  lis  call  on  him." 

"  Certainly,  Mr.  Boliver,"  said  Mr.  Doloski.  "  I  n-ill  go  witii  Mi- 
Boliver." 

"  I  shan't  boll,"  said  Frank. 

Mr,  (jouger  laughed  and  shook  him  by  the  hand.  It  would  tequir* 
exlraordinar>-  shari>ness  and  agililj-  lo  bolt  from  Doloski. 

Mr.  Stot  listened  to  the  explanations  of  Mr.  Doloski  with  what  ** 
called  an  unmoved  countenance,  and  in  these  days  command  o*'** 
the  facial  muscles  is  deemed  an  heroic  achievement. 

"  What  you  lell  me  is  not  news,  or  I  should  not  have  advertised  ■** 
Mr-  Boliver.  If  you  want  a  chase,  shout,  blow  your  horn,  aad  •* 
your  fox  know  j-ou  are  after  him ;  but  if  you  want  to  snare  and  m^" 
wmt  fox,  don't  advertise  your  game.     I   knew  that  Mr.  Bolim  V^ 
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"  You  want  me  to  swear  to  the  bills  being  rorgeries.      I  am 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  Mr.  Stot,  "  that  was  my  plan,  but  it  won't  do. 
lomvock  will  swear  you  are  the  guilty  party,  and  in  proof  of  it  he 
ill  bring  up  the  forged  bill  you  discounted,  shared,  and  paid.  That 
ould  not  answer  my  purpose,  and  would  compromise  you." 

"  I  never  thought  of  that,"  exclfumed  Frank.  "  The  villain  may  be 
>le  to  disgrace  and  ruin  me." 

"  Could  not  one  or  two  witnesses  listen  to  a  conversation  between 
[r.  Boliver  and  Shamvock  ?"  suggested  Mr.  Doloski. 

"  No,  my  friend,"  said  Mr.  Stot.  "  I  have  a  safer  plan.  When  do 
3U  start  for  New  York  ?" 

"  To-morrow  night,"  said  Mr.  Doloski. 

"  How  long  will  you  be  there?" 

"  Three  or  four  weeks." 

"  Take  Mr.  Boliver  with  you." 

"Certainly." 

"  How  will  that  help  me  ?"  asked  Frank. 

"  Leave  it  to  me.  Do  as  I  tell  you,  and  I  pledge  you  my  word 
iial  I  will  ruin  Shamvock  and  get  you  out  of  the  fix." 

"There  is  one  difficulty.  The  fact  is,  I  am  just  now  without 
noney." 

"I  will  find  the  money.     Don't  thank  me,     Shamvock  shall  [lay 
the  expenses." 
It  was  arranged  that  Frank  should  go  with  Mr.  Doloski. 
"  By  the  way,  your  going  must  be  a  secret.     The  whole  success 
lepends  upon  that     I  have  an  appointment  with  Shamvock  here  at 
even,     He  will  be  out  at  that  hour.     Call  on  him  then,  see  his  man 
■awker,  and  leave  word  that  you  will  call  again  in  a  few  days." 
rVink  left  with  Doloski. 

"Ah,"  said  Mr.  Stot,  "  I'll  pot  you,  my  lord.  The  old  business 
'^y  be  vulgar,  and  it  does  not  pay  like  finance,  but  It  is  good  fun  to 
3P  an  artful  thief  like  Shamvock." 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

UJiFORESEEM   TROUBLKS. 

'"'rank  did  not  tell  his  wife  where  he  was  going  or  when  he 
'^Id  return.  He  said  to  himself  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  .Stot  to 
'  So ;  but  the  real  motive  for  concealment  was  jealousy.  He  loved 
■**e  too  well  to  be  indifferent,  well  enough  to  be  cruelly  distrustful, 
*3  not  well  enough  lo  b^lflblE,«adwisely  Itustrul.     lie  tuld  her 
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that  there  were  family  reasons  for  his  departure,  and  ihat  he  mi^i 
not  return  in  a  week  or  a  month.  Rose  was  startled,  grieved.  ai»! 
rebellious,  and,  to  reconcile  her,  Frank  declared  solemnly  lliat  ii  m 
necessary  for  his  honour  and  happiness  to  leave  her  for  a  week  ot 
two,  and  that  on  his  return  he  hoped  he  should  be  able  lo  acknow- 
ledge their  marriage.  So  Rose  let  him  go,  he  promising  to  write  to 
her  frei|uently. 

The  next  morning  a  letter  came.  It  was  affectionate  in  lone,  Iwl 
the  news  was  disappointing.  Frank  said  he  should  not  write  agiia 
until  he  announced  his  coming  home,  because  it  was  necessiiy  hi 
should  keep  his  whereabouts  secret  In  a  few  weeks  she  should  koo* 
all,  and  then  she  would  not  reproach  him.  He  enclosed  a  hial 
bill  for  fifty  pounds  that  she  could  use  if  she  wanted  more  mcmcj 
before  his  return. 

Rose  was  crying  when  Mrs.  Gibbs,  the  landlady,  came  to  reniow 
the  breakfast  things. 

"  Dear  me,  mum,  what  it  is  the  matter  ?  I  hope  there  is  no  hid 
news  from  the  good  gentleman." 

Rose  shook  her  head  ;  but  Mrs.  Gibbs  had  her  suspicions,  whtdi 
she  freely  communicated  to  her  next  door  neighbour  and  lo  Ml 
Gibbs. 

"I  always  said  there  was  something  queer  about  them,  Thc«? 
he  used  to  go  on  at  her  is  what  no  honest  married  woman  would 
stand  from  the  finest  man  that  ever  put  one  leg  before  the  otlier.  He 
will  not  turn  up  again,  and  she  knows  it,  and  serve  the  creaiurr 
right.  And  a  pretty  condition  he  leaves  her  in.  liut  Mr.  Simpson 
don't  saddle  his  cast-offs  on  Martha  Gibbs." 

The  neighbour  agreed  with  the  irate  landlady.  Mr.  Gibbs  did  nrt, 
and  was  bullied  for  siding  with  "a  creature"  against  his  wife, 

"  If  Simpson  don't  turn  up  in  a  week,  which  I'd  swear  is  not  hii 
name,  I  shall  put  a  question  or  two  that  will  take  some  of  the  boi 
out  of  her," 

On  Saturday  morning  Mrs.  Gibbs  brought  up  the  week's  bill 
the  breakfast     Rose  went  into  the  bedroom,  which  adjoined  the 
sitting-room,  to  get  the  money.     She  could  not  put  the  key  into  the 
lock,  and  when  she  pulled  the  drawer  it  opened,  but  there  waa  no 
money.     The  gold,  the  bank  notes,  and  the  bank  bill  were 
She  turned  everything  out  uf  the  drawer,  but  tliere 
She  called  for  Mrs,  Gibbs, 

"  Well,  mum." 

Rose  as  well  as  she  could  explained  to  her  what  t 

"  Oh  1  indeed,  mum.     You  may  be  mighty  clever, 
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and  shan't  do ;  and  I'll  let  you  know  the  consequences  of  accusing 
an  honest  woman,  that  you  are  not  worthy  to  breathe  with  in  the  same 
air,  of  robbery.  Prove  your  words  before  you  are  a  minute  older,  or 
111  see  what  the  police  can  do." 

With  that  she  screamed  for  Mr.  Gibbs,  who  immediately  appeared 
on  the  scene. 

"  What  did  I  tell  you  about  this  creature  ?  Instead  of  paying  me 
my  honest  money,  she  turns  round  and  says  we  have  robbed  her  of  a 
fortune  out  of  her  drawer.  But  she  don't  get  off  with  that  gag,  and 
will  learn  as  soon  as  look  at  me  that  the  wisdom  teeth  of  Martha 
Gibbs  is  cut  ever  so  long,  and  quite  full  growed  enough  to  be  a 
match  for  any  hussey." 

"  I  did  not  accuse  any  one,  sir,"  said  Rose.  "  I  only  told  Mrs. 
Gibbs  that  the  money  was  gone." 

"  And  who  could  have  took  it,  imless  there  has  been  fellows  in  here 
unbeknown  to  me  ? "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Gibbs. 

"  You  need  not  insult  me,"  said  Rose.     "  I  will  pay  your  bill." 

"  And  go  as  soon  as  you  like,  we  being  quite  willing  to  cry  quits 
for  the  week's  notice." 

"  My  dear,"  said  Mr.  Gibbs,  **  if  Mrs.  Simpson  has  lost  any  money 
we  ought  to  make  inquiries." 

"  If  yoiu:  grandmother,"  said  Mrs.  Gibbs,  scornfully.  "  Why  don't 
she  send  for  the  police  ?  Why  don't  she  send  for  her  husband,  if 
there  be  such  a  party  ?  " 

Rose  was  helpless.  How  could  she,  living  under  a  false  name, 
take  any  steps  to  recover  her  monpy  ?  She  felt  the  taunt  about  her 
husband,  for  it  was  true  that  she  could  not  send  to  him. 

"  I  will  pay  your  bill,  Mrs.  Gibbs." 

"  And  go,  mum  !" 

Go!  How  would  she  get  Frank's  letters?  How  would  Frank 
find  her  when  he  returned  ?     But  Mrs.  Gibbs  was  obdurate. 

"  I  will  go ;  but  you  will  let  me  call  for  letters,  and  you  will  give 
my  new  address  to  Mr.  Simpson  if  he  comes  home  sooner  than 
expected  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  said  Mr.  Gibbs. 

"  No,  I  won't  I  won't  take  in  no  letters,  no  address,  and  no 
nothing.  Pay  your  bill,  and  let  me  see  the  back  of  you  and  the  last 
of  you.  And  you  needn't  be  fussing  about  Mr.  Simpson,  or  whatever 
his  name  is,  for  you  have  had  yoiu:  pennyworth  out  of  him,  and  he 
won't  trouble  you  again." 

Rose  had  a  few  shillings  in  her  purset  ai^I  •***  "  1  ^  ««»"ide 
money  for  Mrs.  Gibbs  and  money  f'^ 
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mind  to  pawn  her  watch  and  chain.  She  dressed  quickly  ud 
out,  and  walked  until  she  came  to  a  pawnbroker's.  Frank  had  often 
pawned ;  but  it  was  her  first  experience,  and  she  was  timid  jol 
ashamed.  A  man  in  dingy  shirt  sleeves  asked  her  what  he  codd 
show  her.  She  took  the  case  out  of  her  pocket  and  handed  it  ID 
him. 

"Can't  you  see  this  is  the  selling  department?     Pledges  i 
took  at  this  counter.     You  must  go  round  the  comer,  and  the  fint 
door  you  come  to." 

Rose  went,  and  enlered  one  of  the  pawning  boxes,  which  are  to 
constructed  that  the  customers  cannot  see  each  other.  Pawningii 
not  unlawful,  but  it  is  a  confession  of  poverty,  and  the  most  hatdoid 
sinner  would  blush  at  being  seen  at  a  pawnbroker's.  The  rustonio! 
sneak  in  and  out  as  if  they  were  thieving. 

"  Well,  mum,  what  do  you  want  on  this  tot  ?' 

"As  much  as  you  will  give  me,  please." 

"  That  aint  our  way  of  business  ;  you  must  name  the  figure.' 

Rose  knew  that  the  watch  and  chain  had  cost  iwenty-five  guineUi 
and  reflected  tliat  Frank  might  not  return  for  a  fortnight  or  erti 
tliree  weeks.     She  asked  for  fifteen  jiounds, 

"  Why  don't  you  say  fifty  at  once?  We  don't  mind  how  muchfi 
oblige  such  an  uncommon  pleasant  lady  ;  but  I  tell  you  what  we  CO 
do,"  continued  the  man,  as  he  threw  tlie  case  on  the  counter,  "  if  JM 
want  to  buy  a  lot  superior  to  this,  we  can  accommodate  youforaftt 
pound  note." 

"  What  will  you  lend ?' 

"  What's  the  good  of  wasting  lime  on  a  Saturday  ?   We  can  ili 
on  the  lot." 

■'  That  is  so  little." 

The  man  took  up  the  case,  cxaminedthe  wait  h,  weighed  (he  dain, 
and  tested  it. 

"  It's  good  enough  so  far  as  il  goes,  and  I'll  make  it  seven  leii-  K 
that  won't  do  you  must  try  another  shop."  I 

Rose  agreed  to  take  the  seven  pounds  ten. 

'•  What  name  and  address  ?" 

"  Mrs.  Simpson,  Belitha  Villas," 

"  Ann  Simpson,  No.  7,  Belilha  Villas, '  mullered  the  man,  ai  (* 
made  out  the  ticket.  Rose  took  the  seven  pounds  ten,  less  the  ^BUff    , 
for  the  ticket,  and  left  the  shop,  I 

She  searched  for  lodgings.     .\l   most  houses   ihcy  only  Id  K    , 
gendemen.    At  some  they  refused  her,  after  a  conver^iiaB.   Al 
one  phce  they  asked  for  a  reference,  and  Rose  had  no  tetaaatt 
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She  walked  Ihe  whole  length  of  the  Caledonian  Road,  until 
ime  to  King*s  Cross,  and  there,  in  a  dull  street  opposite  the 
n,  she  hired  some  parlours,  paying  a  week  in  advance,  and  an 
rent  under  the  circumstances.  When  settling  with  Mrs.  Gibbs, 
;ave  her  half-a-sovereign,  and  that  worthy  person  promised  to 
in  her  letters,  and,  if  her  husband  returned  without  writing,  to 
n  him  of  her  new  address.  This  relieved  Rose  of  a  pressing 
ty,  and  she  promised  Mrs.  Gibbs  a  handsome  present  when 
usband  came  home. 

ery  morning  she  was  to  call  at  the  Holloway  lodging  and  inquire 
re  was  a  letter,  or  if  he  had  called.  That  was  the  arrangement 
Mrs.  Gibbs.  Tired  in  body  and  mind,  Rose  went  to  bed  early, 
t  was  hours  before  she  slept  Now  that  the  excitement  of  the 
ras  over  she  began  to  think  about  the  robbery,  and  wondered 
her  Frank  would  blame  her  for  being  careless.  Then  her 
jhts  were  engrossed  by  Frank.  Where  was  he  ?  When  would 
turn  ?  Would  he  then  acknowledge  her  as  his  wife  ?  Presently,  in 
of  her  utmost  efforts,  the  remembrance  of  home,  of  her  child- 
l  and  her  girlhood,  filled  her  mind.  Her  solitude  became  almost 
oppressive  for  endurance.  She  longed  for  tlie  daylight,  and 
\  the  morning  twilight  gladdened  her  eyes  she  fell  into  a  deep 
',  and  did  not  awake  until  the  church  bells  were  ringing  for  the 
ling  service. 

e  was  very  hot,  and  her  head  ached.  The  landlady  brought  her 
!  tea,  and  being  refreshed  she  went  to  Holloway.  There  was  no 
',  and  no  one  had  called.  Mrs.  Gibbs  was  civil,  and  Rose  said 
should  come  every  day,  and  that  her  husband  would  soon  be 
.  Not  a  word  was  said  about  the  robbery.  Mrs.  Gibbs  lokl 
leighbours  that  she  was  still  of  opinion  that  it  was  a  story 
ited  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  her  poverty  and  desertion. 
Gibbs  bragged  very  much  of  her  foresight  when  day  after  day 
d  and  there  was  no  letter,  and  no  inquiry,  and  Rose  did  not 

len  Rose  returned  to  her  lodging  she  could  not  eat  tlie  dinner 

was  set  before  her.     The  landlady,    a  motherly,   middle-n^ed 

m,  was  struck  with  her  appearance,  and  felt  her  head  and  her 

s. 

)ear  soul,  how  feverish  you  are,  to  be  sure.     See  my  doctor ;  lie 

y  clever,  and  he  will  soon  set  you  to  rights." 

►se  said  she  would  be  well  after  a  sleep ;  but  throughout  the  day 

:ontinued   hot,  thirsty,  and  with  a  *  ^n   the 

ing  she  could  hardly  lift  her  head  f 
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iried  to  stand  her  Umbs  had  lost  their  strength.     She  was  (irostnlid 
by  fever. 

The  doctor  came,  but  at  tiiat  stage  could  give  uo  opuiion.  Ht 
told  iicr  he  would  sead  her  some  medicine,  and  tljat  .ihc  iniiil  laf 
ill  bed. 

"Oh,  I  must  go  out!" 

"Not  to-day,  my  dear,"  replied  the  doctor. 

"Am  I  going  to  be  ill?  r,et  me  know  the  worst.  NUy  I  gown 
to-morrow  ?    Oh,  do  let  me  go  out ! " 

"Take  what  I  send,  keep  yourself  quiet  to-day,  and  you  may  bt 
bettor  to-morrow." 

When  the  doctor  left,  Rose  essayed  again  to  get  up,  but  could  oat 
A  letter  might  be  waiting  for  her  at  Holloway,  or  he  might  luiB 
returned.     She  pressed  her  hot  hand  to  her  hot  head. 

"  She  would  give  him  my  address,"  she  munuured. 

The  doLtor  repeated  his  visit  at  night.  After  he  had  sees  d» 
piiiient  he  spoke  to  the  landlady. 

"  1  am  sorry  to  say  this  is  a  bad  case.     Very  likely  typhi 
have  children  and  other  lodgers  in  the  house.     She  must  be  tciDimi 
to-morrow.     Do  you  know  her  friends?" 

"  Ko,  sir." 

"Where  did  she  come  from  ?" 

"1  don't  know." 

"Go  in  to  her  and  ask  her  where  she  lived  or  the  addrcM  of  i 
friend." 

The  landlady  questioned  her,  and  so  did  the  doctor,  bol  ■ 
vaia  Her  replies  were  incoherent.  They  searched  her  boxes,  fc* 
found  no  clue.  The  letter  from  Frank  had  been  stolen  with  ibr 
money. 

In  the  morning  Rose  was  swaddled  in  blankets,  and  taken  in  the 
parish  fever  cab  to  the  hospital, 

"  Poor,  forsaken,  motherless  dear,"  said  the  good-hearted  landlKifi 
crying.     "  If  it  were  not  for  my  children  she  should  not  ga" 

"The  journey  will  not  hurt  her,"  replied  the  doctor,  "aildjl*i 
could  not  nurse  her  so  well  here  as  she  will  be  nursed  >i  lb 
hospital." 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

I.ORll   SHAMVOCK   CORN'K|!EI>. 

"  1 1  is  awful  folly  to  owe  small  debts.    Owe  much  or  a 

That  is  a  Shamvock  aphorism.    It  is  in  accordance  wW 

£n£land,  wbidi  treats  small  debtors  as  criminals.    If  you  a 
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id  your  ledger,  if  you  have  a  ledger,  should  show  that  you  are  a  few 
lousands  to  the  bad,  you  need  not  be  worried  by  creditors  or  try  to 
\\xxa  with  a  load  on  your  back.  My  dear  sir,  the  law  takes  a  just 
lew  of  the  relations  between  you  and  your  creditors.  It  pleased 
le  trader  in  the  exercise  of  his  unbiassed  judgment  to  risk  his  goods 
L  the  expectation  of  making  so  much  profit  The  creditor  has  a 
lortgage  on  your  property,  and  to  a  limited  extent  on  your  income, 
nr  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  may  adjudge  you  to  set  aside  a  part  of 
our  income,  so  that  your  creditors  will  receive,  if  they  like  to  claim 
:,  a  farthing  or  even  as  much  as  a  halfpenny  in  the  pound  per  annum, 
nd,  setting  aside  the  interest,  they  would  get  their  debts  in  about  five 
lundred  years.  But  you  cannot  be  arrested  for  your  debts,  and, 
rith  the  aid  of  a  lawyer  and  an  accountant,  you  can  get  a  discharge 
rem  your  debts  and  start  afresh.  If  you  are  such  a  bungler  as  to 
onunit  a  fraud  in  law  you  may  be  punished  for  your  bungling. 

But  the  working  man  who  owes  paltry  debts,  giving  a  paltry  total 
if  twenty  or  thirty  pounds,  can  be  imprisoned  time  after  time,  and 
an  get  no  relief  from  the  Bankruptcy  law. 

Lord  Shamvock  does  not  in  his  brilliant  aphorism  refer  to  anything 
o  mean  as  a  County  Court  debt.  He  speaks  of  comparatively 
imall  debts.  A\Tien  he  was  less  known  and  more  trusted  his  lord- 
hip  favoured  tradesmen  who  could  afford  to  lose  respectable  sums, 
ind  who  do  not  dun  their  creditors.  Of  late  years,  on  the  strength 
\i  his  title,  Lord  Shamvock  has  patronised  tradesmen  of  less 
iminence,  and  he  has  been  terribly  bored  by  repeated  and  urgent 
pplications  for  settlements.  Since  the  announcement  of  his  forth 
oming  marriage  with  Miss  Hawes,  the  heiress,  the  outer  door  of 
;is  chambers  has  not  been  beset  by  duns.  His  creditors  are  con- 
;nt  to  wait  until  his  lordship  is  united  in  the  holy  bonds  of  matri- 
lony  to  the  money-bags  of  Mr.  Hawes.  Indeed  the  prospective 
larriage  has  enabled  his  lordship  to  open  new  accounts,  to  replenish 
is  wardrobe,  to  refill  his  depleted  jewel  case,  to  purchase  a  chest  of 
xquisite  cigars,  and  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  his  friends  with  copious 
raughts  of  the  finest  wines.  His  lordship  has  even  managed  to 
pen  a  banking  account,  and  his  cheque  will  be  honoured  for  any 
mount  not  exceeding  five  hundred  pounds. 

His  lordship  is  arrayed  in  an  effective  morning  costume.  On  the 
lird  finger  of  his  right  hand  there  is  a  massive  signet  ring.  On  th(* 
ttle  finger  of  his  left  hand  there  is  a  cluster  of  brilliants.  A  new  set 
f  dress  teeth  glitter  in  his  mouth.  Yet  his  lordship  does  not  appear 
aisy  or  happy.     He  looked  at  his  watr^ 

"Nearly  an  hour  late.     "^  '  "   * 
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scaundrel  Boliver.     I  wisli  lliat  both  of  them,  particuliuly  Stot.' 
dead  and  buried,     I  should  be  out  of  my  bother  ihcn." 

Stop  before  jrou  throw  a  stone  at  Lord  Shamvock.  Everybodf  ■ 
supposed  to  be  in  somebody's  way,  and  there  is  often  secret  suij&fr 
tion  al  the  victories  of  Death.  It  is  very  brutal  to  express  avid 
that  some  one  may  die.  It  is  brutal  to  speculate  on  the  benefit  jm 
would  derive  if  so  and  so  died.  But  what  a  mortality  there  would  be 
if  eveT>-body  who  is  supposed  to  be  in  somebody  else's  way  wereip 
die  '  Would  there  be  one  man  living  to  mourn  for  the  death  of  the 
human  race  ? 

The  answer  to  Lord  Shamvock's  meditation  was  the  arrivil  U 
Mr  Slot. 

"An  hour  behind  your  appointment,  Slot  \" 

"You  said  you  would  be  in  all  the  morning,  and  1  mentiond 
eleven  as  about  the  hour  I  should  call." 

"  I  am  just  now  a  man  of  business,  1  am  to  be  married  this  &S{ 
week." 

"  Indeed  I" 

"  Have  you  not  read  the  announcement  ?' 

"  Ves,  my  lord ;  but  unless  our  affair  is  arranged  1  may  have  M 
forbid  the  banns." 

"  You  won't  do  that.  It  is  not  your  interest  to  keep  mc  out  nl  a 
good  investment" 

"Will  Boliver  give  roe  bills  on  Duncan,  Forbes,  and  Co.roril 
the  bills  I  now  hold  ?" 

"  No,  I  can't  persuade  him  to  do  so. " 

"  Yoii  know  the  alternative,  my  lord,  iind  I  wish  you  gwt 
morning." 

"  Don't  be  in  a  hurry.  I  have  a  proposal  to  make.  Give  me  i 
discharge  in  fall,  and  1  will  pay  you  ;^500  in  cash  and  ^i.ooeli 
bills  payable  two  months  after  my  marriage.  I  shall  lose^i.soobf 
Boliver's  criminal  duplicity,  and  you  will  get;£i,soo  out  of  theliK* 

"  My  claim,  including  interest  and  expenses,  is  ^7,700.  I  ihal 
take  a  poiind  less." 

"  Then  I  can't  help  you." 

'-  \'ery  well,  my  lord,  1  must  help  myself.  Before  I  dine  to-day  I 
shall  luve  a  warrant  out  against  you  for  forgery." 

"This  is  a  scandalous  and  dastardly  attempt  to  ruin  an  innoccm 
mon." 

"1   said   1   should   get  a  warrant  out   for  the  airesi 
Shamvock." 

"  Aa^  1  tell  you  1  am  innocent." 
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"  It  is  a  question  of  evidence.  You  may  best  me.  I  don't  think 
you  will." 

"  At  any  other  time  I  would  have  defied  you  to  do  your  worst ; 
but  now  I  should  sacrifice  a  fortune.  I  will  see  Boliver  and  let  you 
know  to-morrow." 

"  To-morrow  won't  do.  The  Duncan,  Forbes,  and  Co.  bill  is  due." 
Surely  you  will  give  me  until  this  time  to-morrow  ?" 
It  is  not  my  fault  that  you  have  put  off  the  arrangement  until 
the  last  moment.  If  I  get  a  bill  at  three  months  for  ;^  7, 7  00,  drawn 
by  Mr.  Frank  Boliver,  accepted  by  Messrs.  Duncan,  Forbes  and  Co., 
and  endorsed  by  Lord  Shamvock  at  seven  o'clock  to-night,  I  shall 
have  the  honour  of  being  one  of  the  guests  at  your  wedding  break- 
fast this  day  week,  to  which  my  friend  Hawes  has  invited  me.  If 
not,  I  shall  give  instructions  to  my  attorney  which  I  shall  not 
withdraw." 

Lord  Shamvock  writhed  with  rage  and  fear.  The  taunt  about  the 
marriage  revealed  to  him  the  deep  abyss  of  infamy  into  which  he 
had  fallen.  But  there  stood  Mr.  Stot,  callous  to  his  rage  and  to  his 
fear,  and  as  imperturbable  as  an  incarnate  fate.  With  an  oath,  a 
coarse,  vulgar  oath.  Lord  Shamvock  told  Mr.  Stot  he  would  send  to 
him  by  seven  o'clock. 

You  must  come  to  me  yourself." 

Must !    ^V^ly  am  I  to  obey  you  as  if  I  were  an  errand  boy  ?'* 

"  For  two  reasons,  my  lord  It  is  improper  to  send  such  a  valuable 
document  by  a  messenger.  It  is  necessary  that  you  should  sec  mo 
bum  the  bills  you  propose  to  replace  by  the  new  acceptance." 

Lord  Shamvock  kept  the  seven  o'clock  appointment  and  returned 
to  his  chambers  in  a  humour  the  reverse  of  amiable.  I^wkcr  was 
standing  before  the  house. 

"  I  want  a  word  with  you,  my  lord,  which  must  be  spoke  in  the 
street." 

**  Are  you  drunk  ?    Go  in,  or  you  will  repent  yoiu:  impudence." 

'^  No,  I  aint  drunk,  my  lord,  and  I  shan't  go  into  them  chambers 
again.     I  have  done  with  your  service,  and  my  things  are  moved." 

"  You  rascal !    Go  back,  or  I  will  give  you  into  custody." 

"  No,  you  won't  I've  taken  nought  of  yours.  I  don't  rob  and  I 
don't  foige.     I  ain't  a  pal  of  Mr.  Feckles  1" 

Lord  Shamvock  reeled,  and  then  stood  staring  at  Lawker  mithout 
speaking. 

*'  If  you  go  into  the  litde  room  and  stand  on  a  chair  near  the  door 
you  will  find  a  pretty  fairish  hole  in  the  walL    I've  heard  t 
good  deal  that  has  passed  of  late.    I  heard  your  talV 
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this  morning.     1  saw   what  you    and  Mr.    Fcckles  wffre  doing  t 
afternoon." 

Lord  Shamvock  moved  as  if  he  were  about  to  assault  Lawkcr. 

"That  might  do  iip  there,  and  that's  why  1  won't  go  there  ncvaiw 
more.  Il  won't  do  here.  You  have  been  ill-using  me  and  keeping 
me  out  of  my  wages  for  years,  but  I  always  knew  I  should  ha«  )PW 
some  day,  and  I've  got  you  now." 

"  What  do  you  want  ?"  a-iked  I.ord  Shamvock,  hoarsely. 

"No  favour,  but  the  money  you  owemeand  the  wages  that  is  due: 
—  Borrowed,  ^105;  wages  due,  ^£55;  total,  £,\f><i.  That's  alll 
want  of  you.  Give  me  a  cheque,  fori  know  you  have  got  the  mooej, 
and  1  walk  off  to  my  own  business.  Don't  do  it,  and  I  walk  my  lep 
to  Russell  Square  and  Montague  Place." 

"  If  I  give  you  a  cheque  for  ^zoo  and  a  handsome  present  in  1 
few  weeks,  will  you  swear  not  to  mention  the  business?" 

Il  was  a  bitter,  grovelling  humiliation  to  ask  a  favour — and  audi  a 
favour ! — of  his  valet.  But  his  lordship  had  not  yet  diainnl  ihe 
cup. 

"  I  don't  want  no  present,  handsome  or  unhandsome.  1  wonl 
take  ^20o.  I  aint  a  Fetkles.  1  want  my  due,  which  is  ^i(«. 
Not  a  penny  less  or  more.  Pay  that  and  I  shan't  speak  a  word  about 
the  business.  For  years  you  have  been  kicking  m^  but  I  have  had 
my  turn  now,  and  that  is  enough.'' 

"  Come  up,  I^wker ;  1  iviU  give  you  the  money.  Don't  be  afbii 
We  will  part  friends." 

"  Well,  I  am  not  exactly  afraid,  but  I  shan't  go  up.  You  cn 
bring  it  to  me  liere.  I  will  walk  up  and  down  till  you  return.  I  «B 
wait  a  quarter  of  an  hour." 

Lord  Shamvock  entered  the  house  and  his  chambers.  Il  wM 
dusk,  and  he  lighted  the  gas.  He  went  into  the  little  room  mentloocd 
by  Lawker,  and  mounted  a  chair  near  the  door.  There  W'as  tl 
through  whicli  all  that  was  done  and  said  in  the  next  rtXHn  c 
seen  and  heard. 

His  lordship  sat  on  the  sofa  for  three  or  four  minutes. 

"  There  is  no  help  for  it.      If  the  scoundrel  were  here  ] 
strangle  him.     But  there  is  no  help  for  it" 

He  drew  a  cheque  for  ^160,  and  while  writing  curud  1 
I   for  shaking. 

He  took  the  cheque  to  Lawker,  handed  it  to  him  withom  % 
a  word,  and  returned  to  his  chambers. 

"  He  is  down,  and  I  am  almost  sorry  for  him,'  n 
\as  he  pocketed  the  cheque  and  took  a  parting  look  at  the  e 
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" '  but   1   Iiave  done  no  more  than  what  is  right  to  myself,  and  Sliam- 

%  ock  has  been  all  his  life  crushing  others  without  pity." 

No  such  reflection  embittered  the  present  misery  of  Lord  Sham- 

"\'ock.    He  cursed  Stot,  he  cursed  I^wker,  he  cursed  Rose  Dulmaine, 
he  cursed  Boliver,  and  he  cursed  his  own  folly,  but  he  never  thought 

of  the  misery  he  had  inflicted  upon  others  ;  he  never  thought  of  the 
many  victims  of  his  brutal  debauchery. 

"  ^\^len  I  am  married  I  shall  fight  it  out.  Lawker  will  not  betray 
me.  Feckles  dare  not  betray  me.  Stot  may  suspect,  but  he  cannot 
prove  anything  against  me,  and  I  can  prove  something  against 
Boliver.  I  shall  best  Stot,  with  all  his  cunning,  and  I  shall  have 
my  revenge  against  Boliver  and  the  Jezebel  Rose." 

Gloating  over  the  dream  of  vengeance,  and  stimulated  by  brandy, 
he  forgot  his  danger.  When  he  went  to  bed  the  immediate  trouble 
was  how  he  should  dress  in  the  morning  without  the  help  of  Lawker. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

WHERE      IS      SHE? 

Socitrv  is  not  hard  hearted.  It  has  forgiven  the  origin  of  Mrs. 
Stot  and  the  detective  career  of  her  husband.  Now  Mr.  Stot  has 
become  a  magnate  of  finance,  and  has  ceased  to  be  a  manhunter,  people 
who  are  leaders  in  the  fashionable  worlds  who  are  rich  and  noble, 
who  have  ancestral  abodes  in  their  counties,  and  whose  names  are 
inscribed  in  the  Red  Book  of  English  Life,  travel  from  the  etherial 
regions  of  Belgravia,  Tybumia,  and  Kensington,  to  visit  the  Stots  in 
Russell  Square.  Mr.  Stot's  financial  fame  has  something  to  do  with 
the  brilliant  social  success.  No  man  is  more  skilful  in  floating  a  loan, 
so  that  the  millionaires,  the  mighty  rulers  of  nations,  are  delighted  to 
liave  his  assistance,  and  he  not  only  gets  a  share  of  the  profits,  but 
can  put  money  into  the  purses  of  his  friends.  Greece  and  Rome 
despised  commerce.  In  the  Pktonic  Republic  there  are  no  traders. 
Cicero  deemed  trading  ignoble,  and  was  of  opinion  that  the  highest 
nations  should  not  be  commercial.  Nolo  eundem  populum  impera- 
ioran  et  portitorem  esse  terrarum.  The  only  noble  way  of  getting  rich 
was  by  plundering  fallen  foes.  Until  very  lately  there  was  in  this 
country  a  deep-rooted  prejudice  about  the  vulgarity  of  trade,  but  now 
old  blood  and  new  riches  are  reconciled,  and  old  blood  is  by  no 
means  averse  to  making  money  by  trade.  Lombard  Street,  Mincing 
J^ne,  and  Capel  Court ;  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Birmingham,  are 
related,  and  nearly  related,  to  the  above-named  etherial  regions 
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most  iileasaiU  means  of  filling  your  potkels,  if  you  arc  not  a 
by  vocatiun,  is  having  a  kind  financial  friend  who  can  allol  ;i 
that  is  going  to  a  premium,  and  will  tell  you  when  you 
There  arc  two  or  three  coronets  to  whom  Mr.  Slot's  acquun) 
worth  at  least  ^a,ooo  a  year. 

Then  tiie  Slots  are  agreeable  folk.  Mr.  Stot  is  not  courtl] 
manners,  but  he  is  frank  and  not  obtrusive.  Mrs,  Stot  is 
good-natured.  She  is  always  ready  lo  do  anything  for  the 
pKoplf,  and  the  young  people  are  inuneusely  fond  of  her.  If  yw 
want  to  lean)  the  latest  news  as  to  engagements  liave  a  dial  «illl 
Mrs.  StoL  She  is  not  a  maich-niaker,  but  when  an  offer  is  madcud 
accepted  the  fact  is  communicated  to  Mis.  Sloi,  who  is  a  dear  good 
creature. 

A  select  dinner  iwrty  was  followed  by  a  reception,  and  tlie  KuskB 
Square  rooms  were  thronged  with  distinguished  guests.  Mr.  Stol  bwl 
lately  achieved  a  financial  triumph,  and  rumour  crediied  hiro  wiAa 
profit  of  a  ijuarter  of  a  million  sterling;  the  actual  profit  being  Ico 
than  a  tenth  of  that  sum.  Mr.  Slot  had  just  issued  an  address  lolhc 
electors  of  Mammonton,  and  his  return  was  regarded  as  a  ccrtaiaij. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  locomotion  ivas  hard  labour  in  Mrs.  Slot's 
reception  rooms. 

Towards  midnight  the  crowd  began  lo  disperse,  and  Mr.  Slot  had 
arranged  for  a  rubber. 

"  We  are  going  to  have  our  game  in  the  snuggery,  my  dear,'  ht 
said  to  his  wife. 

"  AVbo  is  that  sitting  on  the  couch  near  the  window  ?  He  hb 
been  there  for  half  an  hour  and  no  one  has  spoken  to  him." 

"  A  gentleman  from  New  York,  a  Mr.  Henry.  He  was  inUoductd 
by  Duckworth.  He  came  early  and  seems  to  be  stopping  to  the  laA 
I  will  speak  to  him." 

The  gentleman  referred  lo  was  tall  and  thin,  with  a  while  flowisg 
beard.     He  arose  from  the  couch  when  Mr.  Slot  spoke  to  him. 

"  I  fear  you  ha\e  had  a  dull  lime  of  it,  Mr.  Henry.     Theft  hn 
been  such  a  crowd  that  I  have  not  had  the  ciiance  of  spi 
iny  one.     I^t  me  introduce  you  lo  Mrs.  Stol." 

"  1  have  been  introduced  to  your  wife  years  ago,  but  I 
have  grown  out  of  all  remembrance." 

"  Years  ago ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Slot.  "  I  must  be  getting  I 
are' 

"  Henry  Claylon.  and  forgive  me  coming  to  your  house  u 

Mr.  Stot  seized  both  hands  and  shook  them  heanily. 
Forgive  you  !     No  man  more  welcome,     AVc  have 
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talking  of  you,  and  hoping  you  would  turn  up.  Mrs.  Slot  will  be  fit 
to  jump  out  of  her  skin.     Come  here,  my  dear." 

Mrs.  Stot,  who  had  been  talking  with  some  ladies,  approached. 

"  Better  not  mention  my  name  before  your  friends." 

**  Come  this  way,"  said  Mr.  Stot,  leading  Henry  into  an  adjoining 
room  ;  and  when  his  wife  had  followed  them  he  closed  the  door. 

**  My  dear,  you  were  introduced  to  this  gentleman  years  ago.  Don't 
you  remember  him  ?  " 

"  No,  I  can't  say  I  do,  but  you  will  not  be  offended,  sir,  for  my 
memory  is  not  like  Mr.  Stot's,  which  could  not  forget  if  it  wanted.'' 

"  You  saw  me  once  only,  Mrs.  Stot,  and  1  am  greatly  changed.*' 

"  I  have  a  sort  of  recollection.     AVTio  is  it,  Stot  ?  " 

"  Can't  you  guess  ?  Don't  you  know  the  gentleman  we  have  talked 
of  almost  every  day,  and  whom  you  have  longed  to  see  ?  " 

Mrs.  Stot  laid  her  hand  on  her  husband's  arm,  and  looked  stead- 
fastly at  Henry. 

"  Stot,  is  it — can  it  be  our  Alice's  father  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  it  is  Henry  Clayton." 

Mrs.  Stot  took  Henry's  hand,  and  held  it  in  both  her  hands. 

**  How  glad  I  am  to  see  you  I  can't  tell  you.  And  where  is  our 
Alice  ?     Where  is  our  Alice  ?  " 

"  Thank  you,  bless  you  for  your  kind  greeting.  I  have  been  look- 
ing for  my  child  all  the  evening,  but  I  suppose  she  has  outgrown  even 
my  remembrance." 

Mrs.  Stot  let  go  Henry's  hand  and  looked  at  her  husband. 

"  Is  Alice  with  you  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Stot. 

"  Is  Alice  with  me?  I  do  not  understand  you.  With  me?  Alice 
with  me  ?  " 

"  Stot,  Stot,  ask  him  what  it  means.  Ask  him  if  our  poor  child  is 
well,  and  where  she  is." 

"  Keep  quiet,  my  dear.  It  will  be  explained.  Is  Alice  with  you. 
Cla>^on  ?  " 

"  W^ith  me  ?     I  came  here  to  see  her." 

"  WTiere  did  you  leave  her  ?  " 

*'  With  you ;  I  have  not  seen  or  heard  of  her  from  that  day." 

"  Stot,  what  does  it  all  mean  ?  My  poor  Alice ;  what  does  it 
mean  ?  Oh  Mr.  Clayton,  let  us  know  the  worst,  for  this  I  cannot 
bear ! " 

Henry  looked  as  alarmed  and  bewildered  as  Mrs.  Stot. 

"  Keep  quiet,  my  dear.  Pray  speak,  Clayton,  and  let  us  hear  all 
about  it." 

"  My  story  is  soon  told.    I  went  from  place  to  place  unt" 
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Rpcnt  the  money.  I  settled  in  Australia.  Again  [  made  a  fimmi 
thoiigli  I  did  not  seek  it.  Tlien  came  a  yearning  for  my  chilil.  ! 
returned  to  England.  I  watched  your  house  from  day  to  day,  in  ihr 
liope  of  seeing  Alice.  Mr.  Diickwortli,  the  manager  of  the  bank  lit 
which  I  sent  my  money,  told  me  he  was  coming  here  to  a  party.  I 
told  him  I  wanted  to  see  you  without  at  first  telling  you  my  namt 
He  brought  me  here.  All  the  night  I  have  been  searrhing  for  .\h«, 
'   Where  is  the  child?" 

"  Stot,  what  is  he  saying  ?    Oh,  our  poor  Alice !" 

"  You  need  not  speak,"  said  Henry,  mournfully,  "It  is  the  oU 
fate.     I  am  too  late — too  late," 

"  Keep  quiet,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Stoi.  "Clayton,  did  you  noi 
send  for  Alice?" 

"Send  for  Alice!  No.  Is  she  dead,  or  has  something  wone 
befallen  her?" 

"Stot,  my  dear,  I  am  so  ill.       My  poor  Alice!      Oh,  my  pow 
I  child." 

"  Clayton,  it  is  well  nigh  three  years  ago  that  we  got  two  Icttes 
from  France.  One  was  from  the  lady  of  the  school.  It  said  AB« 
lud  left  to  go  with  her  father,  and  that  she  was  pained  and  atamied  thai 
the  child  had  left  in  such  a  manner.  The  other  letter  was  from  Alice, 
saying  that  you  had  taken  her,  .md  that  she  was  going  abroad  witfi 
you.  It  was  a  long  letter,  and  she  said  she  was  so  miserable  about  the 
past  that  she  could  not  stop  in  the  school,  and  that  she  wm  glad  top) 
to  you.  I  went  to  France.  I  found  that  Alice  had  left  suddenly) 
and  I  could  not  trace  her.  I  supposed  that  the  story  was  true,  awJ 
that  you  had  taken  her  away." 

"  My  sins  are  punished,  and  there  is  no  mercy  for  mt'.  Wife  and 
daughter  both  destroyed  by  my  cniel  act" 

"  Stot,  where  is  the  child  ?      Promise  me,  dear,  that  you  will  8nJ 
,   her  and  bring  her  to  me.     If  you  want  me  not  to  die,  do  so. 
of  her,  poor  dear  child,  gone  no  one  knows  where." 

"  Keep  quiet,  my  dear.     Clayton,  we  must  find  Alice. 

"  Bless  you,  Stot.     You  must,  you  will  find  her.     Bless 
I  dear." 

"  Fmd  her !    We  may  seek,  but  we  shall  not  find.     There  is  no 
I  such  mercy  for  me." 

"  Clayton,  this  is  an  awful  blow  for  you  and  for  lis  too ;  for  Mre. 
I  Stur,  who  has  not  a  child  of  her  own,  loves  Alice,  and  looked  upon 
1  her  as  her  own  adopted.  But  dont  make  up  your  mind  to^ 
'  That  is  not  the  way  to  succeed.     We  wiL  find  Alice." 

"tfshsyet  lives,"  said  Henry. 


1  will  find 
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**  If !  I  am  not  going  to  be  cowed  by  an  *  if/  I  say,  Clayton,  we 
rill  find  her." 

'*  Stot,  if  I  had  never  loved  you  as  I  have  done  I  should  now. 
Ifou  will  be  as  good  as  your  word,  dear,  and  you  will  find  her?" 

"  We  will  start  for  France  to-morrow  evening." 

"  You  might  start  in  the  morning,  Stot." 

"  My  dear,  there  is  Shamvock's  busihess  to-morrow.  But  that 
ihould  not  keep  me,  only  there  is  something  to  be.  done  here  as 
veil  as  in  France.     I  must  see  Gouger  and  set  him  on  the  scent." 

"  If  I  could  I  would  thank  you  both.  I,  her  father,  deserted  her, 
;pumed  her,  drove  her  to  despair.  You  loved  her,  and  you  care 
or  her." 

"  Mr.  Clayton,"  said  Mrs.  Stot,  "  you  must  be  cheerful.  Be  a 
jood  soul,  and  believe  what  Stot  says.  He  will  find  the  child,  and 
vhen  he  does  we  will  all  be  happy  together." 

"  Right  you  are,  my  dear.  Now  leave  us,  so  that  we  may  talk  it 
3ver  together." 

"  Stot,  I  can't.  I  must  hear  all,  or  I  should  be  crying  my  eyes 
)ut  of  my  head.  As  for  going  back  and  wishing  anybody  good  night, 
[  couldn't  for  the  world." 

Mr.  Stot  went  to  the  few  remaining  guests  and  told  them  that  a 
ong  expected  friend  had  arrived,  and  so  excused  the  absence  of  Mrs. 
>tot,  and,  when  the  guests  had  departed,  he  rejoined  his  wife  and 
rienry. 

It  was  daylight  before  Stot  got  up  and  said  : — 

"  We  can't  do  without  some  sleep.  Clayton  will  stop  here.  Yes 
'ou  will,  Clayton,  if  you  said  *  No '  fifty  times.  For  the  present  you 
nust  obey  orders,  I  being  the  commander-in-chief." 

Mrs.  Stot  shook  hands  with  Henry  and  then  kissed  him. 

"  You  are  our  Alice's  father,  and  we  love  you.  Do  keep  a  cheerful 
leart  for  her  sake  and  for  all  our  sakes  ! " 

Henry  was  greatly  moved  by  the  true  womanly  affection  of  Mrs. 
Itot. 

**  For  Alice's  sake  and  for  my  own  I  thank  you  and  bless  you." 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

LORD   SHAMVOCK's   WEDDING. 

Mr.  Hawes  made  the  most  of  his  matrimonial  investment  The 
ashionable  newspapers  announced  that  the  mairiage  of  Lord  Shan^ 
'ock   to  the  accomplished  daughter  and  heiress  of  Mr.  Tho* 
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would  be  relebrated  ihc  U^l  week  iu  ihc  inooili. 
arranged  for  the  exhibition  of  the  bridal  dresses  in  the  window  of 
the  milliner.  He  could  not  restrain  the  expression  of  his  de!ij|hi 
"Come  now,"'  he  would  say  to  a  friend,  "I  think  we  have  done* 
pretty  good  stroke  of  business  with  our  Miss.  I  am  a  plain  Muter, 
as  my  father  was  before  me,  but  my  Miss  will  be  a  lady  of  title. and  I 
shall  ha\e  a  lord  for  a  son-in-law.  With  my  fortune  backing  him  he 
may  die  a  duke  if  he  keeps  his  eyes  open."  The  pleasure  was  not 
altogether  unalloyed.  The  settlement  involved  porting  with  ik 
control  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  "  Ah,"  he  exclaimed.  "  1  UaK 
settlements.  It's  like  being  robbed  by  your  own  flesh  and  b!og>l. 
It's  like  being  stripped  before  you  arc  dead."  He  took  care  m 
appoint  safe  and  sound  trustees,  and  to  have  the  principal  secured 
from  any  liabilities  of  Lord  Shamvock.  "What  1  want,"  he  said  to 
his  law7ers,  "is  to  have  it  made  so  tight  that  if  a  lord  could  go 
into  the  workhouse  he  could  not  be  kept  out  with  my  money."  H( 
groaned  about  the  cost  of  the  trousseau  and  estimate  for  the  brtak- 
fast,  "I  promist;d  Shamvock  to  give  Miss  a  purse  of ;^ 500.  I 
shan't  do  it  after  all  I  have  spent.  A  purse  of  ;^5owilI  be  handsome. 
and  I  don't  see  what  a  married  woman  wants  with  money.''  lie 
pleasure  wa-s  not  alloyed  by  any  doubt  as  to  the  happiness  o(  hii 
daughter.  She  was  the  means  of  making  Mr.  Thomas  Hawei  tlit 
father-in-law  of  a  lord,  and  her  happiness  was  not  thought  about. 

Lord  Shamvock  was  not  e.iullant  as  beconielh  a  bridegroom.  He 
did  not  repent  the  bargain,  and  was  glad  when  the  marmge  dJV 
dawned.  The  income  of  his  wife  and  what  he  could  squeeie  out  of 
Mr.  Hawes  would  enable  him  to  enjoy  life  and  to  be  free  from  the 
worry  ot  duns.  Moreover,  he  should  be  able  to  fight  Siol,  and  lo 
effect  an  easy  arrangement  of  his  difficulty.  With  the  money  he  had 
by  him  and  the  money  Selina  would  lake  from  home  he  should  be 
able  to  redeem  the  Stol  acceptance  discounted  by  Mr.  Hawes.  StiB 
his  lordship  was  not  lively.  The  worry  about  the  bills  held  by 
Mr.  Slot  and  the  conduct  of  Lawker  had  broken  down  his  hcsUli. 
Before  his  lordship  could  complete  his  toilet  with  the  aid  of  hk 
valet,  who  was  not  nearly  so  handy  as  Lawker,  he  had  to  stn 
with  brandy.  When  his  best  man,  Sir  Henry  Bawbee,  chalB 
about  the  marriage,  his  lordship  bade  him  stop  his  jelling,  a^l 
in  no  humour  for  fooling.  ■ 

"  ^\■hy,  Shamvock,  you  are  not  grateful  to  Fortune  Gcsifl 
fellow,  you  should  liave  kept  a  stock  of  temper,  Vou  wittfl 
during  the  honeymoon."  fl 

"KJcrcn  is  the  hour  fixed  fur  the  job,  and  it  is  time  we  staS 
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hall  be  precious  glad  when  the  whole  confounded  bother  is  over  and 
.  can  have  my  cigar." 

And  in  this  sweet  state  of  mind  Lord  Shamvock  went  to  church. 

The  wedding  party  was  numerous,  but  not  so  distinguished  as 
Mr.  Hawes  wished.  Three  or  four  fashionable  people  had  refused 
the  invitation  to  be  present.  Mr.  Hawes  asked  Mr.  Stot  if  he  could 
bring  some  of  his  great  acquaintances. 

"  You  know  I  don't  care  about  such  fiddle  faddle,  but  it  will  please 
Mrs.  H.  and  Miss,  and  weddings  don't  come  even  once  a  year." 

Mr.  Stot  said  he  could  not  assist  Mr.  Hawes,  and  again  ventured 
to  question  the  prudence  of  the  marriage. 

"Stot  and  all  of  them  are  choking  with  envy;  but  they  won't 
baulk  Thomas  Hawes." 

Ix»rd  Shamvock  suggested  that  Mr.  Stot  should  not  be  invited. 

"  But  he  is  invited,  my  lord,  and  he  shall  come  just  to  choke  him 
with  envy.     He  has  not  got  a  Miss,  and  can  never  start  a  family." 

The  presence  of  Mr.  Stot  at  the  breakfast  did  not  improve  the 
temper  of  the  bridegroom,  and  in  spite  of  the  wine  he  was  dull  and 
absent.  It  was  a  relief  to  him  when  the  bride  retired  to  dress  for  the 
journey. 

**  Now  the  ladies  are  gone  is  there  any  objection  to  a  quiet  cigar  ? 
I  know  I^y  Shamvock  does  not  mind  smoke." 

**  If  her  ladyship  does  not  object  we  cannot,'  said  Mr.  Hawes. 

Mr.  Stot  left  his  seat  and  whispered  to  Lord  Shamvock. 

*'  Impossible." 

"  No,  my  lord,  not  impossible,  but  imperative.  I  must  have  an 
interview  with  you.  It  would  be  unpleasant  to  mention  the  business 
before  the  company." 

Lord  Shamvock  got  up  and  his  walk  was  unsteady.  Perhaj)s  the 
brandy  and  the  wine  had  affected  him. 

Mr.  Stot  whispered  to  Mr.  Hawes. 

"What  for?" 

"  That  I  will  explain,"  said  Mr.  Stot,  and  the  bridegroom  and  th( 
father-in-law  followed  him  out  of  the  room. 

Two  gentlemen  were  standing  in  the  hall.  Mr.  Stot  beckoned  t 
them,  and  they  entered  the  study.  I^rd  Shamvock  sat  down,  b 
even  then  he  could  not  keep  his  limbs  still,  and  he  was  very  pale. 

"  What  does  this  intrusion  mean?     Why  is  his  lordship,  my  son- 
law,  troubled  about  business  at  such  a  time  ?  *' 

"  It's  against  my  advice  that  Lord  Shamvock  is  your  son  in-law. 
am  sorry  to  give  you  pain,  Mr.  Hawes,  but  it  can't  be  helped.  'J 
day  week  his  lordship  gave  me  a  bi^* 
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drawn  by  Frank  Boliver,  and  accepted  by  Duncan,  Forbes,  and  Co. 
It  was  not  drawn  by  Frank  Boliver.  It  was  not  accepted  by  Duncan. 
Forbes,  and  Co." 

Mr.  Ilawes  looked  at  Lord  Shamvock  and  then  at  Mr.  Stot 

"  I  do  not  understand.  What  is  it  to  me  or  to  his  l(»dship,  my 
son-in-law  ?  " 

"  I  say  that  the  bill  for  ;^7,7oo  endorsed  to  me  by  Lord 
Shamvock  is  a  forgery ;  that  the  only  genuine  signature  is  that  of 
Shamvock.'* 

"  Well,  what  is  that  to  his  lordship  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Hawes. 

"  I  say  that  Lord  Shamvock  is  the  forger  and  the  utterer  of  the  biD 
that  he  knew  to  be  forged." 

Mr.  Hawes  gasped  for  breath,  and  when  he  could  speak  he  turned 
to  Lord  Shamvock. 

"  Why  is  your  lordship  silent  ?  Why  do  you  allow  this  dreadful 
charge  and  insult  ?  " 

**  Because  he  is  guilty,"  replied  Mr.  Stot 

"  I  did  not  forge  those  names,  and  that  I  swear.'* 

"  I  )o  you  hear  ?  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Hawes  fiercely. 

"  I  didn't  say  the  signatures  were  uTittcn  by  you,  but  they  were 
written  by  your  direction." 

"  That  scoundrel  Lawker,"  muttered  Lord  Shamvock. 

"  Lawkcr  !"  said  Mr.  Stot.  *' No,  we  have  no  need  to  seek  for 
such  evidence.  Mr.  Gouger,"  he  continued,  pointing  to  that 
gentleman,  "  of  Doloski  and  Gouger,  will  tell  you  that  Mr.  Boliver. 
the  pretended  drawer  of  the  bill,  left  England  with  Mr.  Doloski  a 
fortnight  since,  the  day  after  he  called  on  your  lordship,  and  i> 
now  in  America.'' 

"  That  is  so,"  said  Mr.  Gouger. 

There  was  silence  for  a  minute.  His  lordship  saw  that  he  was 
trapped,  and  Mr.  Hawes  had  at  length  a  dim  perception  of  the 
situation. 

"  Either  the  ^7,700  must  be  paid  now,  or  Ix)rd  Shamvock  must 
leave  in  the  custody  of  tlie  officer,"  said  Mr.  Slot,  pointing  to  the 
man  who  stood  by  Mr.  Gouger. 

*'  Stot,  you  will  not  be  so  cruel !"  gasped  Mr.  Hawes.  *' You  will 
not  kill  us  all.  Let  him  go  now.  There  is  some  mistake.  It  i\*iU 
be  explained.*' 

"  There  is  no  mistake.     Time  presses.     Is  the  bill  to  be  paid  ?" 

Mr.  Hawes,  shaking,  went  to  his  iron  safe,  and,  when  he  had 
unlocked  it,  look  out  a  bill  and  showed  it  to  Mr.  Stot. 

"  A  forgery,  as  you  may  well  suppose,"  said  Mr.  Stot. 
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"What  a  villain  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Hawes.  "But  he  must  go  with 
my  daughter.     I  could  not  bear  the  disgrace/' 

"Then  you  must  pay  the  ^^7,700.  But  I  don't  advise  it.  In 
your  case  I  should  let  him  have  his  deserts.'* 

"  Call  on  me  to-morrow.     I  will  arrange  with  you,  Stot." 

"  No,  Mr.  Hawes,  I  must  have  the  money  now  or  his  body." 

"  I  have  not  the  money." 

"  I  will  take  your  cheque." 

"  I  cannot,  I  will  not  pay,"  said  Mr.  Hawes,  passionately. 

"  Wise  resolution.     Officer,  do  your  duty." 

As  the  officer  was  advancing  towards  Lord  Shamvock  there  was  a 
knock  at  the  door,  and  a  servant  said  : — 

"  If  you  please,  sir,  Lady  Shamvock  is  ready.*' 

Mr.  Hawes  stood  between  the  officer  and  Lord  Shamvock. 

"  Stop,  this  will  kill  me.     Will  you  take  a  part,  Stot  ?" 

"  No,  and  time  presses." 

"Are  there  anymore  of  these  things,  my  lord?"  asked  Mr.  Hawes. 

"  I  swear  there  are  not.** 

The  door  was  opened  by  Mrs.  Hawes. 

"  Why,  dear,  how  is  this  ?     Her  ladyship  is  waiting." 

"  Leave  us.     Wc  shall  be  with  you  in  a  minute.** 

Mr.  Hawes  took  a  cheque-book  out  of  the  iron  safe,  and  drew  a 
cheque  for;j^7,7oo.  He  gave  it  to  Mr.  Stot,  who  handed  him  the 
bill.  Mr.  Hawes  lighted  a  wax  taper,  and  burnt  the  bill,  and  also 
the  Stot  bill. 

"  Now  leave,  and  if  I  can  I  will  have  my  revenge,'*  said  Mr.  Ilawcs, 
shaking  his  fist  at  Mr.  Stot. 

"  I  urged  you  not  to  give  your  daughter  to  Lord  Sliamvock,  and  I 
did  not  advise  you  to  settle  this  affair.  I  would  rather  have  punished 
the  man  than  had  the  money." 

"Be  off!*'  said  his  lordship,  looking  triumphantly  at  the  Uiper 
that  was  covered  with  the  embers  of  the  burnt  bills.  "  I  am  free  from 
your  plotting,  and  look  out  for  yourselves.     Be  off !' 

"Good  afternoon.  But  do  not  threaten.  The  bills  arc  de- 
stroyed ;  but  I  have  evidence  enough  of  your  crime  if  I  choose  to 
proclaim  it." 

Mr.  Stot,  Mr.  Gouger,  and  the  officer  left  the  house. 

In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  bride  and  bridegroom  departed.  It 
was  noticed  that  Lord  Shamvock  was  in  better  s}>irit.s  than  he  h.-ul 
been  during  the  day. 

"I  suppose  old  Hawes  has  been  lining  his  pockets,'  said  Sir 
Hcniy  Bawbee. 
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But  Mr.  Hawes  was  not  able  to  see  his  daughler  to  the  carriage.' 
"  I  didn'l  think  the  old  flint  had  so  much  feeling,"  said  Sir  Heniy 

CHAPTER    XVII. 

deck's      domestic      rROUBLES. 

This  i:Iironide  begins  with  a  tribute  lo  the  joy  and  bliss  o{  Home. 
I  Dulce  doiniim.  Home,  sweet  Home.  The  tabernacle  in  flic  wildcr- 
is  of  life.  The  Temple  on  earth  thai  typifies  our  thought  and  hope 
I  «f  Heaven.  But  every  home  is  not  happy.  It  is  too  often  the 
I  Temple  of  discord.     And  then  woe  lo  the  family. 

r.  and  Mrs.  Feckles  had  for  years  led  what  is  called  a  rat  and  dc^ 

We  slander  the  feline  and  canine  races.  A  cat  and  dog  abiding 

I  together  by  no  will  or  consent  of  their  own  soon  cea^e  warfare,  and 

I.  Jive  peacefully.     Husband  and  wife  volimtarily  pledged  and  sworn  to 

and  cherish  eacli  other,  wTangle  and  figlit  until  death  or  the  Inr 

I  dotli  put  lliem  asimder.     Tlie  jarring  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Feckles  hod 

culminated  in  blows  and  the  inter\ention  of  the  ivife's  rflaiions.    Did 

said  that   Mrs.  Feckles  was  constantly  [he  worse  for   liquor.     Mri 

I'"eckles  retorted  that  he  had  made  her  so  miserable  that  she  did  nrt 

care  what  became  of  her,  and  furthar  that  he  was  often  mad  wilh 

drink.     In   the   end    Mrs.    Feckles  went  into  the  countrj'  with  her 

relations,  Dick  giving  her  ten  pounds,  and  a  promifne  of  so  much  |>« 

montli.  Lord  Shamvock,  wlio  was  afraid  of  Mrs,  Feckles  knowing  too 

L  much  of  her  husband's  business,  benevolently  found  the  money. 

Dick  was  not  so  happy  as  he  anticipated.  He  could  drink  and 
I  «moke  witliout  a  word  of  reproach.  He  could  lounge  away  the 
'  day  without  being  al^used  for  idleness,  and  he  could  sLty  out  till 
midnight  without  being  scolded.  But  Ruth  was  not  domcstioited, 
and  did  not  attend  to  his  wants  as  Mrs.  Feckles  had  done.  Wone 
f  than  that,  the  girl  had  become  more  strange  in  her  manner  and  in  her 
I  talk,  and  so  worried  and  aggravated  her  father  that  before  liie  fini 
I  week  of  freedom  was  over  he  began  to  think  of  asking  Mre.  Fi 


Ruth    was  stitching    some  coarse  calico  when    )ier  fuhtr  t 
I  ihe  room. 

'■  Working  again  ?  "  said  Dick. 

"  The  naked  are  many,  and  the  workers  are  few,"  replied  F 

"SluflT  about  the  naked.     You  would  be  doing  more  good  1 
Klooked  after  your  father.     Here  it  is  just  three,  and  that  bil  o 
101  cooked,  and  not  a  spark  of  fire  in  llie  grate." 
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Ruth  laid  down  her  work,  and  proceeded  to  light  the  fire,  but 
before  doing  so  she  put  on  a  pair  of  gloves.  The  girl,  though  she 
knew  it  not,  was  vain  of  the  whiteness  of  her  thin,  transparent  hands. 

**  Ruth,  how  would  you  like  a  week  in  the  country  ?  " 

"  The  country  is  beautiful,  and  I  often  long  for  it  when  I  see 
flowers,  or  when  the  sun  shines,  but  I  tell  the  flowers  and  the  sun- 
shine that  I  cannot  leave  my  poor,  I  cannot  leave  my  poor." 

"  111  have  no  more  of  these  tantrums.  You  shall  dress  like  any 
other  girl,  and  do  as  I  tell  you." 

"That  cannot  be.  My  mother  would  be  angry.  I  must  bide 
where  I  am  till  I  go  to  her." 

There  was  no  more  conversation  until  Dick  was  eating  his  steak 
and  Ruth  had  resumed  her  work. 

"  Father,  you  have  told  me  that  my  mother  was  buried  a  long  way 
off*.  Will  you  take  me  there  ?  If  so,  I  will  leave  my  poor  for  a 
little  while  and  go  with  you." 

"  Stop  that  talk,"  said  Dick,  savagely. 

"  You  are  always  angry  when  I  speak  of  my  mother.  Oh,  father, 
what  did  you  do  to  her  that  she  never  comes  to  you,  and  will  never 
let  you  go  to  her — never,  never,  never  ?  " 

Dick  raved  and  swore,  and  left  the  room  in  a  rage. 

"  Oh,  mother,  I  wish  you  could  forgive  him.  He  would  be  happy 
and  I  should  be  happy.  But  I  must  not  think  or  talk ;  I  must  work. 
The  naked  are  many  and  the  workers  are  few." 

Dick  went  to  a  neighbouring  public  and  ensconced  himself  on  a 
seat  before  the  bar. 

"  Three,  Mr.  Feckles  ?  "  asked  the  barman. 

"  Make  it  four  cold,  and  a  screw." 

"  Why,  Dick,  here  again  ?  You  might  as  well  live  here,  and  save 
shoe  leather,"  said  a  bystander. 

**  You  don't  pay  for  my  shoe  leather,"  said  Dick. 

"Aint  he  getting  high?"  said  another  bystander.  "We  shall 
want  a  ladder  and  a  telescope  for  to  look  at  him  directly." 

"  It  comes  of  his  being  at  the  Lion,"  said  the  first  speaker.  "  I 
say,  Dick,  what  became  of  that  gal,  eh  ?  That  there  Rose,  eh  ? 
You're  a  reglar  facinator,  Dick,  and  I  shudn't  wonder  if  you  was  the 
Cupid  that  took  her  off." 

There  was  a  laugh,  but  Dick  smoked  and  drank  without  deigning 

to  reply. 

Mr.  Clayton  and  Mr.  Gouger  were  at  another  part  of  the  bar 
taking  a  glass  of  wine. 

"  What  a  strange  looking  fellow,"  saw* 
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"  His  face  would  convict  him  of  any  crime  without  evjdenre," 
remarked  Mr.  Gouger. 

"  I  fancy  I  have  seen  his  face  before." 

"  Where  ? " 

"  Perhaps  on  the  other  side  of  the  earth." 

Henry  went  up  to  Dick.  

"I  think  I  have  seen  you  before  to-day.  Have  you  beta  ii 
Austndia  ?  " 

"  No,  I  aint,"  snarled  Dick. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.     Will  you  take  a  glass  with  me?  " 

Dick  pushed  his  glass  on  the  bar  and  walked  out  of  the  place. 

"  Not  very  civil,"  said  Henry. 

"  Dick  is  on,  sir,"  observed  one  of  the  bystanders.  "  He's  a  good 
deal  to  try  him.  A  wife  he  has  been  obliged  to  shunt,  and  2  daughter 
touched  in  the  upper  story.    That  would  try  most  tempers," 

"Vou  are  right     I  am  sorry  that  I  spoke  to  him." 

When  Henry  and  Mr.  Gouger  left  the  pubhc-housc  there  wis 
crowd  in  the  road. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?  " 

"  A  man  bowled  over  by  one  of  them  hansoms." 

"  Why,  it  is  the  old  fdlow  I  spoke  to." 

Two  men  were  supporting  Dick  and  dragging  him  along. 

"  Come  on,"  said  Mr.  Gouger,  "  there  are  plenty  to  look 
him." 

"I  should  like  to  see  what  becomes  of  him.  I  will  join  youinilK 
office  in  a  few  minutes." 

"  Don't  be  long,  and  don't  ^vf  tht-  crusty  soaker  money. 
will  only  make  him  drunk." 

"  Is  he  much  hurt  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  only  shook,"  said  one  of  the  men. 

"  Where  does  he  live  ?  " 

"  Just  here,  sir." 

"  Help  him  home  and  I  wiU  pay  you  for  the  trouble." 

Stimulated  by  the  prospect  of  reward,  the  men  speedily 
to  his  home. 

It  required  some  skill  to  get  him  up  stairs.     The  door  waj 
iby  Rath. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  my  lather  t " 

Henry  stared  at  Ruth,  and  then  remembered  what  he  had 
the  public-house. 

"  Do  not  be  alarmed,"  he  said.     "  Vour  father  is  not 

"A  brash  will  set  the  tumble  right,"  said  one  of  the 
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governor  has  took  more  than  he  can  carry  perpendicular.     That's 
what's  the  matter." 

When  Dick  was  laid  on  the  bed  Henry  gave  the  men  the  promised 
reward,  and  they  departed. 

Dick  was  breathing  heavily.     Ruth  loosened  his  necktie  and  bathed 
his  face  with  water. 

"  Can't  you  let  me  alone  ?    Give  me  a  four,  cold,  quick." 

Dick  turned  on  his  side  and  soon  gave  oral  evidence  that  he  slept. 

"  He  will  wake  up  well.     He  often  gets  like  it" 

"  You  should  tell  him  of  his  danger.     He  might  have  been  injured, 
or  even  killed." 

"  Poor  father.     No  one  watches  over  him.      My  mother  never 
comes  to  him  and  will  never  let  him  go  to  her." 

"  And  does  your  mother  leave  you  alone  ?  " 

Ruth  put  her  hand  on  Henry's  arm. 

"  My  mother  leave  me  ?    She  watches  me  by  day,  and  when  I  am 
good  is  with  me  by  night.     All  last  night  I  slept  in  her  arms." 

"What,  is  she  so  near?    Does  she  live  in  the  house?    I  thought 
your  mother  had  lately  gone  away." 

Ruth  put  her  hand  to  her  head  and  looked  at  Henry  as  if  she  did 
not  understand  what  he  had  said. 

"  Ah,  you  do  not  know.     You  mean  his  mfe.     She  has  gone,  but 
she  is  not  my  mother.     I  have  never  seen  my  mother  but  when  I 
sleep.     She  died,  but  I  don't  know  when.     He  won't  tell  mc  when, 
or  where  she  is  buried." 
Poor  girl ! " 

Poor !  No,  I  am  Sister  Ruth,  and  the  angels  have  charge  over 
me.  But  he  is  poor.  I  am  soon  going  to  my  mother.  She  told  me 
so  last  night,  and  then  he  will  be  alone.  And  he  will  never  come  to 
my  mother.  She  will  not  see  him  or  let  me  speak  of  him.  What  he 
has  done  I  don't  know ;  but  the  angels  will  not  smUe  on  him,  and  he 
is  lost !     Poor  father,  lost,  lost,  lost ! " 

"  Have  you  no  relations  ?    No  aunt  or  uncle  ?  " 

Ruth  shook  her  head  mournfully. 

"  My  mother  is  with  the  angels,  and  there  is  my  father." 

And  she  pointed  to  the  bed. 

The  blow  was  not  intended,  but  Henry  writhed.     His  girl,  too,  was 
motherless,  and  her  father  had  not  cared  for  her. 

"  Can  I  help  you  ?  Let  me  be  your  friend,  and  your  father's  friend." 

Ruth  put  her  hand  on  his  5^  "      r^d  at  him  earnestly. 

"  The  angels  smile  on  yo  "^  •^*e  to-Qight 

J  will  tell  her  that  you  wei 


bat  a^reat 


-  j:  s  m*iin^  md,  'lam  jit£e  I  ^kpc  done !     Nl^^  afta 

^^f  ^md  ^^  morkas  zn 
Btet  I  caa\  wok  nam.     It  i 


^22^  jsk  nni  wan  Y" 

aripatcd.  HecaDi 
to  stagger  to  the 
i^l  yi^  imwrf  id  x  j^bk  of  nv  spkits^  Being  dins  refi 
jPi..-*Wictf  Tt  'Ss^u^  a  csidiev  dunc^  he  had  some  di 
3ie  ^iBck  md.  Qc  in  iir  i  imlih  mto  ^xwitart 
fi&Bif  bs  pipe.    He  took  up  the  paper 
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"  Ruth,  who  has  been  here  ?" 

"  I  don't  know." 

"  Did  any  one  leave  his  address  ?" 

Ruth  shook  her  head.     She  had  forgotten  all  the  incidents  of 
Henry's  visit 

*'  Maybe  it  was  the  drink  that  put  the  devil's  name  in  my  eyes." 

"  Good  night,  father." 

**  AVhat  are  you  going  to  bed  at  this  hour  for,  leaving  me  alone  ? 
Mrs.  Feckles  will  have  to  come  back,  that  is  certain." 

"  I  am  not  weary,  father,  but  I  must  go  to  sleep  soon  lest  my 

mother  be  waiting  for  me." 

"  Lor,  what  would  I  give  to  have  Mrs.  Feckles  back  with  me  this 

very  night !" 

"Listen,  father. 

In  her  anns  I  sleep ; 

When  I  wake  I  weep. 

No,  that  is  not  it.  I  forget  what  the  angels  taught  me ;  but  I  do 
iiot  forget  when  I  sleep.  Then  I  hear  the  sweet  music,  and  I,  too, 
<2m  sing  so  sweetly.  Good  night,  father.  Woe  unto  you  if  you 
wake  me  from  the  blissful  sleep.  Good  night.  I  am  coming,  mother, 
^^  I  am  coming." 

"  Lor,  what  shall  I  do  ?    I'd  give  worlds  if  Mrs.  Feckles  were  here 
^his  very  night." 

(To  be  continuedj 


TABLE    TALK. 

BY  SYLVANUS   URBAN,   GEHTLEMAK. 


It  is  a  cinious  fact  that  the  descriptive  writers  of  the  press  who  *ritt 
introductions  to  reports  and  do  light  leaders  for  the  daily  ptpoi 
should  have  overlooked  the  visit  of  the  Persian  princes  to  l/^ndoQ  in 
183S  and  1836.  Upon  that  memorable  event  Mr.  Jaraus  Baillic 
wrote  two  volumes,  giving  a  detailed  narrative  of  the  visit  of  the  Po 
sians,  with  an  account  of  their  journey  from  Persia  and  subscqutni 
adventures.  This  work  would  have  afforded  a  fund  of  suggestions  lo 
the  journalist  engaged  upon  "copy"  in  connection  with  the  visit  of 
His  Majesty  the  Shall.  These  three  Persians  were  not  only  ihe'fint 
Persians  but  the  first  Asiatic  princes  who  ever  visited  this  counOy. 
Mr.  Baillie  was  charged  with  the  task  of  providing  for  their  comfbn 
while  they  were  in  England  and  "of  escorting  them  hence,  on  that 
return  to  the  asylum  they  had  chosen."  The  princes  were  fugitim, 
and  were  severally  known  as  Reza  Koolee  Meerza,  Nejeff  Kooltc 
MeeTKa,  and  Timour  Meerza.  They  stayed  at  Long's  Hotel  al  (a% 
and  afterwards  at  Mivart's  Hotel,  Brook  Street,  as  guests  of  ibc 
British  Government.  Mr.  Baillie  was  the  Boswell  of  the  party,  and 
his  book  is  full  of  interesting  memoranda  of  the  Persians'  idoi 
and  opinions  concerning  wliat  they  saw.  Prince  Reza  Kooltt 
Meerza's  criticism  and  comparison  of  English  and  Persian  beauty  in 
woman  may  be  cited  as  specially  interesting.  Mr.  Baillie  told  ium  J 
that  in  England  we  esteem  fair  beauties,  and  blue  and  grey  ejts, 
especially  when  united  with  suitable  features,  "Ah,  well!  we  do 
not  in  Persia,"  said  the  prince ;  "  deep  black  eyes  for  us,  and  the  eye- 
brows like  a  pair  of  arches,  with  a  fine  rich  colour.  Now  thcre^ 
there  is  one  [this  talk  occurred  at  a  Chiswick  /fff]  who  has  soroctbiq{ 
just  a  little— — ^You  must  know  that  among  us  we  distinguish  two  Idndt 
of  beauty ;  one  of  which  we  value  highly,  and  the  other  we  idioK 
but  little.  We  call  them  seb&hui  and  mallAhtil.  The  first  conssU  b 
mere  regularity  of  feature,  fine  eyes,  a  fine  nose,  a  beatlliful  mtnilh. 
perhaps,  but  without  life  or  expression :  for  this  we  have  no  fancy.  The 
Other  consists  in  that  beauty  of  expression  which  may  exist  iodcpcfr 
dent  of  form  and  features.  The  mouth  may  be  ill-mad^  tho^^H 
not  whal  it  should  be;  and  yet   in  ihc  whole  lace  tfaciQ^^^^^I 
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spirit  and  a  zest,  a  something  more  taking  than  mere  beauty  of  form, 
which  catches  the  heart  of  man  in  spite  of  himself.  This  is  what  we 
value,  what  we  covet"  From  what  I  learn  among  those  who  profess 
to  have  understood  what  the  Shah  liked  and  disliked  in  England,  this 
type  of  Persian  beauty  differs  rather  from  the  style  of  woman  which 
His  Majesty  admired  in  London. 


Mr.  Baillie  took  these  Persian  princes  to  Bedlam,  the  Penitentiary, 
and  some  of  the  principal  prisons.  One  of  the  female  inmates  of 
Bedlam,  a  good-looking,  excitable  woman,  asked  the  youngest  prince 
his  name.  When  he  said  it  was  Timour,  she  replied,  "  Ah  !  Timour 
the  Tartar !  Well,  you  are  Timour,  and  I'm  the  Tartar,  ain't  I  ?** 
"  And  what  is  your  name  ?"  to  the  second  prince.  "  Wali,"  said  he. 
"  Wali !  oh,  what  a  name  !  Strange  figure  too,"  said  she.  "  Well, 
Mr.  Wali,  I'll  tell  you  what  you'll  do.  I'm  going  to  get  out  of  this 
place  soon — they  can't  keep  me  long — and  you  shall  take  me  for  a 
nursery  governess,  and  I'll  teach  you  the  tricks  of  Bedlam."  Among 
the  male  lunatics  there  was  Hatfield,  who  shot  at  King  George  the 
Third,  and  Martin,  the  incendiary  of  York  Cathedral.  The  Persians 
were  deeply  impressed  with  the  cleanliness  and  order  of  our  public 
institutions.  Above  all  things,  they  were  struck  with  the  national 
clemency  which  had  provided  special  comforts  for  Hatfield,  who  had 
in  Bedlam  a  fine  apartment,  ''  surrounded  by  his  birds  and  animals, 
living  and  stuffed,  canaries,  parrots,  &c." 


According  to  this  remarkable  book,  which  the  newspaper  cor- 
respondents have  so  strangely  overlooked,  Futch  Allec  Shah,  the 
then  late  King  of  Persia,  had  the  largest  family  of  children,  perhaps, 
that  was  ever  bom  to  man.  It  was  not  known  how  many  wives  he 
had,  because  the  vacancies  by  death  were  speedily  filled.  His 
Majesty,  moreover,  was  in  the  habit  of  making  frequent  changes  in 
the  rose  garden  of  his  harem,  occasionally  weeding  out  those  flowers 
which  withered  or  lost  their  loveliness,  and  not  seldom  bestowing 
such  superannuated  fair  ones  as  marks  of  favour  upon  his  officers,  who 
had  to  pay  handsomely  also  for  this  mark  of  distinction.  'J'hosc 
ladies  who  brought  the  King  sons  were  seldom  abandoned  or  lost 
sight  of.  The  moment  it  was  known  that  any  of  his  wives  had 
become  the  mother  of  a  male  infant,  a  superior  establishment  was 
immediately  allotted  to  her,  and  she  entered  immediately  into  the 
enjoyment  of  a  weight  and  influence  which  was  denied  to  those  who 
had  the  ill-luck  to  be  mothers  only  of  female  children.     "  But  the 


[  The  Gentleman  s  Alagasine, 

King's  passion  was  variety,  and,  as  he  made  a  rule  of  marrying  »fin 
u  fashion  every  female  lo  whom  he  look  a  fancy,  you  may  conceive 
th:\t  the  number  of  his  wives  amounted  to  a  pretty  high  figure." 


I 
I 
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If  any  one  asks  what  is  really  the  matter  in  France  and  Sjiain,  he 
gets  a  hundred  different  answers.  Every  man  has  his  theory.  Opinion 
just  now  is  in  a  chaotic  state  on  such  questions.  People  will  lay  ihc 
fault  at  the  door  of  Kingcraft,  of  Imperialism,  of  Republicanism,  of 
Communism,  of  Popery,  of  Protestantism,  of  unbelief,  of  the  untutored 
condition  of  the  minds  of  those  populations  in  the  matter  of  self 
government.  But  is  it  not  remarkable  Uiat,  at  the  very  time  when 
Thomas  Carlyle  is  slili  a  living  man  among  us,  nobody  seeras  lo  hit 
upon  the  explanation  tliat  those  two  great  nations,  without  definite  ot 
trustworthy  forms  of  government  and  without  any  guarantee  of  social 
stability  (rom  day  to  day,  are  each  suffering  from  the  same  malady— 
the  want  of  a  Hero  ?  It  seems  to  me — not  reckoning  by  dates,  Irai 
by  freshness  of  memory— to  be,  as  it  were,  but  yesterday  when  we 
were  all  reading  "  Hero- Worship,"  and  when  everybody  was  resdy  to 
admit,  with  or  without  qualification,  that  the  great  man  rising  ap 
above  the  heads  of  his  fellows  was  the  only  efficient  cause  of  ail 
success,  the  only  competent  remedy  for  all  disasters  and  all  undesil- 
able  states  of  things.  The  heads  of  all  readers  were  full  of  W'odin  and 
Tlior,  of  Frederick  the  Great  and  Mahomet,  of  Cromwell,  MartJn 
I.uiher,  and  the  rest  of  lliem,  and  nobody  would  have  expected  any 
nation  in  trouble  to  come  right  again,  or  to  enter  upon  a  high  carrcr, 
unless  a  hero  turned  up  at  the  fitting  time.  The  gospel  according  to 
the  author  of  "  Sartor  Resartus "'  must  be  very  evanescent,  since,  u 
spectators  of  the  events  in  France  and  Spain  we  have  already 
forgotten  our  hero-worship,  and  each  of  us  is  speculating  with  perfect 
freedom  of  thought  upon  the  causes  of  the  critical  conditioa  of  those 
two  countries.  I  am  bound  to  move  on  with  the  intellectual  ridCi  awl 
therefore  I  will  not  say  that  it  would  of  a  certainty  be  wclf  for  oSbtS 
I'rance  or  Spain  that  a  giant  should  grow  up  in  the  service  of  eachj 
for  now  that  we  have  escaped  somewhat  from  the  spell  thrown  ovo' 
(IS  by  the  philosopher  of  Chelsea,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  recalUog 
periods  in  history  when  the  master  mind  has  come  to  the  front  and 
retarded  rather  than  helped  on  the  healthful  progress  of  things.  'Ilie 
fact,  however,  remains  that  there  are  no  supreme  heroes,  either  in  the 
disorganised  or  the  well-organised  countries  of  the  world — with  one 
notable  exception.  The  only  acttial  giant  in  the  two  hemispherts  a 
^tince  Bismarck,  and  the  only  stupendous  piece  of  work  that  hw 
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been  done  in  our  time — the  making  of  the  German  Empire — is  the 
personal  act  of  that  one  man.  The  literary  career  of  the  author  of 
"  Hero-Worship  "  will  be  incomplete  if  he  does  not  write  us  the  life 
of  the  first  Chancellor  of  the  German  Empire. 


I  AM  glad  to  learn  that  at  the  Greenwich  visitation  the  Board  of 
Visitors,  by  a  imanimous  vote,  supported  the  views  expressed  by  my 
contributor,  Mr.  R.  A.  Proctor,  in  his  article  in  \\iQGcnt/ctfian's 
Afagazifie  on  the  transit  of  Venus. 


"  The  pipers  walked  before  the  carriage,  and  the  Highlanders  on 
cither  side,  as  we  approached  the  house.  Outside  stood  the  Marquis 
of  Lome,  just  two  years  old,  a  dear,  white,  fat  little  fellow  v/ith  red- 
dish hair,  but  very  delicate  features,  like  both  his  father  and  mother ; 
he  is  such  a  merry,  independent  little  child."  This  was  written  in 
1848  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  in  her  diary  of  a  visit  to  Inverary. 
As  time  wears  on,  the  early  notes  in  Her  Majest/s  book  grow  in 
interest  like  my  own  pages.  There  is  nothing  so  attractive  to  the 
human  mind  as  personal  history  of  this  character.  I  was  thinking  of 
the  "  white,  fat  little  fellow  "  while  I  watched  him  shoot  at  Wimble- 
don, where,  by  the  way,  the  practice  at  the  butts  and  the  running 
deer  has  this  year  been  something  wonderful.  Lord  de  Grey  struck 
the  deer  twice  in  the  heart  with  a  double  barrelled  rifle  while  it  was 
passing  once.  

A  SAD  but  striking  picture  in  English  history  is  the  incident  of  the 
death  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester.  It  wants  a  Macaulay  to  write 
that  chapter.  This  was  the  grandest  and  most  remarkable  represen- 
tative of  the  English  Church  in  our  age.  He  was  a  man  whose 
company  was  sought  by  princes  and  statesmen.  In  the  charm  of 
social  life  he  had  few  equals  in  English  society  and  no  su- 
periors. A  hundred  reminiscences  rise  to  mind  as  I  think  of  him. 
Wherever  he  appeared  in  company  men  and  women  gathered 
round  him,  for  of  the  few  really  accomplished  talkers  that  were  left 
to  us  he  was  one  of  the  most  eminent,  and  his  wit  had  the  rare 
quality  that  it  was  at  once  keen  and  kind.  But  if  there  are  not 
many  conversationalists  remaining  there  are  also  not  many  genuine 
orators,  and  again  he  was  one  of  the  foremost.  His  figures  of 
speech,  enriched  with  firesh  and  original  observations  of  the  beauties 
of  nature,  carried  the  imagination  captive,  and  there  were  touches  now 
and  then  of  tender  sympathy — ^all  the  more  po^ 
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natural  and  ready  vigour  of  the  man— which  went  strajglil  to  tW 
and  reminded  the  listener  somehow  of  the  cogency  of  the  feci  IhUto 
tliis  man's  father  eight  hundred  thousand  British  colonial  slave?  owtd 
in  a  great  measure  their  freedom.  The  picture  of  this  fine  old 
Churchman  a-horseback  by  the  side  of  Lord  Granville,  pointing  (U 
llie  grandeur  of  the  July  trees  and  glorying  in  the  exceptional  bon^ 
and  sweetness  of  the  summer's  evening  a  few  moments  before  hi 
death,  will  not  be  easily  effaced  from  the  recollections  of  this  few- 
ration.  

Lord  ^VESTD^JRV,  whose  name  appears  on  the  death  roll  of  dit 
montl),  was  one  of  the  gladiators  of  the  bar.  Given  a  nalurallf  fine 
intellect,  and  the  law  will  make  the  best  of  it.  Through  life  brain  wjrit 
seemed  to  him  but  child's  play,  and  his  scorn  for  feebleness  of  intd- 
ligence  was  unique.  Humble  minded  men  were  afraid  of  him,  slraog 
men  preferred  not  to  encounter  him.  His  reliance  on  pitre  mcittl 
power  was  so  great  that  at  times  the  very  merits  of  his  case,  the  lope 
and  the  evidence,  were  almost  matters  of  indifference  to  him.  It  ii 
half  a  century  since  he  was  called  to  the  bar.  He  rose  10  the 
highest  eminence  in  the  State,  but  he  might  have  I)een  a  gravlo 


St.  John's  Gate,  the  fine  old  architectural  relic  which  will  for  rvw 
be  associated  with  the  name  and  early  history  of  the  Gmtltptadi 
Magaziiif,  is  to  be  spared  and  protected  irom  the  ravages  of  Time; 
Kven  in  these  days  there  are  Crusaders  and  Hospitallers.  There  is  ■ 
modern  English  Order  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  and  they  have  gone 
up  Clerkenwell  and  taken  possession  of  the  Gale,  within  wtiose  m^ 
4hc  famous  Cave  printed  the  "  First  of  the  Magaxines."  "Tlwc 
modern  knights,"  says  Mr.  Pettit  Griffith  writing  to  the  Buildtr,  ID 
whom  he  gives  the  credit  of  being  the  first  to  appeal  to  the  publii; 
thirty  years  ago,  for  the  preservation  of  the  Gale,  "  imbued  with  ihc 
same  love  of  order  and  charity  as  their  ancestors,  have,  by  puichai^ 
regained  possession  ol  the  freehold,  and  the  Gate  will  no  longer  I* 
humiliated  as  a  tavern  ;  they  will  complete  the  restoration  of  the  cM 
Gate,  and  when  restored  it  will  no  longer  be  hidden  from  the  pob& 
gaze,  but  face  an  important  thoroughfare,  viz,,  the  new  street 
being  formed  from  Old  Street  to  Oxford  StreeL"  During  thi 
years  the  protection  of  the  Gate  ha-s  been  tmder  Mr.  Griffith^ 
and,  thanks  to  the  good  feeling  of  tlie  occupiers,  he  bos  had 
culty  in  saving  the  fine  old  relic  from  injury.  Mr.  Griffitii 
ledges  the  efforts  of  the  Gtntlanan's  MagmiiK,  as  wdl  as 
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^rad  Alhtnaum,  in  behalf  of  the  work  which  has  now  been  so 

rouily  imderuken  by  the  Anglican  successors  of  Uie  grand 

Knights   Hospitallers  of  St  John  of  Jenisaleni.     It  is  more 

[  se\-cn   centuries  and  a  half  since  this  Priory  was  founded 

Qerkcnwell,    it     is    five     hundred     years     since    Wat    Tyler 

it,    and    only   a    htllc     less     since    its    rebuilding ; 

I  bundled  years  ago  Queen  Elizabeth's  Master  of  the  Revels 

the    sacred    house   into    a     wardrobe    in    connection 

[  the  dramatic   performances    in    which    her   gracious    Majesty 

^ed,  and  here  were  the  rehearsals  held  under  the  management 

knund  Tilncy.    The  disestablished  Priory  was,  in  fact,  the  cradle 

)dcm  dramatic  performances,  and  no  wonder  thai  Garrick  tried 

t  London  dress  rehearsal  »vithin  the  Gate.     I  presume  that 

r  Knights  of  St.   John  of  the  nineteenth  century  will  not  be  J 

I  of  llie   hospitable   traditions   of  their   order   or   of  their  J 

It  care  for  pilgrims,  and,  if  they  disestablish  the  Gale  Tavern,  " 

k  boasts  of  beinj^  the  oldest  in  Christendom,  will  open  the  Gate 

I  club  for  dramatic  and  literary  pilgrims  seeking  to  [tay  their 

IS  at  ihc  shrine  of  Ganick,  Samuel  Johnson,  and  Goldsmith. 


IlG.il  Jones,  in  a  new  work  on  "  Dentistry ;  its  Use  and  Abuse," 

s  for  dentists  what  schoolmasters  are  looking  for — a  compulsor)' 

ition  and  licence  to  practice  their  profession.     The  school 

I  complains  that  any  person  can  open  a   school ;  the  dentist 

I  »^  "There  is  not  a  profession  more  tampered  with  and  which 

1  nmbers  so  many  unqualified  members   in  its  ranks  as  dentistry. 

1  Eteti  sn  amateur  can  style  himself  a  dentist,  if  he  chooses,  though 

lit  be  ignorant  of  the  very  names  of  teeth."     Her  Majesty's  subjects 

iiffcT  seriously  on  this  account,  as  they  do  in  the  case  of  ill-conducted 

"Jiools  and  uneducated  teachers,     But  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would 

^'-  fomraralively  easy  for  the  leading  dentists  to  form  an  academy  of 

"'fit  own,  or  so  extend  and  enlarge  their  present  association  as  tat 

ifo  the  public  a  directory  of  names  of  qualified  practitioners  thati 

•■auW  protect  them  fi:om  amateurs  and  experimentalists. 


1 


I  A'JSF.F.  with  the  political  critics  that  the  forthcoming  marriage 
■i^Dukcof  Edinburgh  with  the  Grand  Duchess  Maria  of  Russia 
■■'II  probably  have  very  little   influence  upon  diplomacy  or  inter- 
"lUonaJ  afikiis;   but  J  shall  look  for  social  results.     Ns  ^e\  vtt 
'  K learned  xhaost  nothing  (rom  Russia,  though,  even  in  ma\l.CTS  ol 
'^-itiaa,  Russia  has  a  good  deal  to  teach  us.     Thctc  VK.  aX 
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Sl  Pelctsbiirg  fashions  of  high  life,  there  are  even  some  industrial 
arts,  and  there  are  cenaioly  refinements  of  manner  and  brecdinf 
which  might,  with  discretion,  be  wrought  in  with  the  warp  of  F.aglisii 
life  and  society  without  doing  us  any  harm  and  possibly  with  con- 
siderable advantage.  The  Imperial  Princess  will  certainly  not  comt 
and  take  up  her  abode  among  us  without  bringing  influences  viA 
her — nor,  indeed,  without  bringing  Russians  with  her.  She  will  set  the 
fashion  (or  a  season  or  two,  and  perhaps  be  the  "  rage."  There  "ill 
thencefonN'ard  be  more  going  to  and  fro  between  SL  Petersburg  ixA 
London  than  heretofore,  and  these  are  reasons  why  I  think  we  nuf 
anticipate  considerable  results  from  the  event.  For  the  alliance 
brings  us  into  contact  with  a  totally  different  race,  and  we  shall  come 
face  to  face  with  many  novelties.  In  this  respect  the  advent  of  iht 
Princess  Alexandra  was  very  different.  We  have  lived  next  door  W 
Denmail;  all  our  days,  the  same  blood  runs  in  the  vejns  of  die  t«0 
peoples,  and  our  purely  domestic  habits  aie  almost  identical  will 
those  of  our  Danish  neighbours.  For  the  Princess  of  A\'alc§  thtn 
was  only  the  easy  task  of  becoming  an  Englishwoman,  and  for  u*  ihe 
welcome  task  of  accepting  her  in  that  character.  The  Gtind 
Duchess  Maria  will  not  become  an  Englishwoman.  It  will  take  tw 
or  three  generations  to  assimilate  the  House  of  Brunswick  with  tJai 
of  Romanoff.  But  since  there  is  an  intense  longing  in  the  hcam^ 
the  highest  class  of  Russians  for  the  best  fonns  of  civilisadoD,  ihet 
is  something  to  hope  and  not  much  to  fear  from  this  tnaxriage  benrai 
the  two  families.  Fame  speaks  highly  of  tlie  Princess,  and  theit  t 
not  living  a  finer,  manlier  scion  of  the  House  of  Brunswick  tint 
the  second  son  of  Queen  Victoria  and  the  late  Prince  C 
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Clytie. 

A  Novel  of  Modern  Life. 
BY  JOSEPH  HATTON. 

BOOK  II. 

CHAPTER    I. 

AFTER  TEN  YEARS. 

IIME  halts  for  no  man.  Never  ceasing,  silent,  unbroken, 
unresting,  the  all  conquering  monarch  continues  his 
course  everlastingly.  Day  wearies  him  not.  Night 
obstructs  not  his  course.  He  stays  neither  for  Love  nor 
Hate.  Even  Money  cannot  arrest  his  footsteps.  Mammon  may 
buy  most  things.  Time  is  not  to  be  purchased.  Onward,  with  unvary- 
ing footsteps,  onward  he  goeth — in  all  weathers,  through  all  seasons. 

And  yet  he  began  his  life  before  Adam ;  this  untiring  Time.  We 
look  forward,  and  Fancy  outstrips  the  great  traveller.  Thought  shoots 
ahead  and  seems  to  make  Time  lag.  But  thought  is  spasmodic  and 
erratic ;  Time  is  steady  and  incessant  in  his  progress.  He  stays 
not  to  think ;  he  waits  not  to  reflect ;  he  does  not  turn  his  head 
to  look  upon  the  way  he  has  journeyed.  By-and-by  he  overtakes 
the  Future,  and  like  the  rising  tide  obliterates  the  sign  which 
Fancy  had  made  in  the  sand  when  the  sea  was  far  away.  Then 
we  look  back  over  the  years  that  are  gone ;  look  back  where 
the  landmark  of  our  hopes  and  wishes  once  stood,  look  back  to 
the  spot  where  we  think  we  made  that  mark  in  the  beach,  and  we 
find  that  Time  is  not  only  perpetual  in  b' 

he  is  swift  also. 
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\Vhen  we  were  looking  fonvard  Time  was  ihe  snail,  ihc 
I  looking  back,  he  is  Time.     And  who  or  what  so  swift  as  he 
P  aiTow  from  a  bow.     A  lightning  flash.    A  shuttle  in  tJie  loom.    .A 
swallow  on  the  wing.    A  shadow  on  the  wall.     A  dream  of  happineo. 
These  things  but  faintly  emblem  the  rapid,  rushing,  scudding,  flfcdai 
thing  called  Time. 

'Tis  a  vapour  in  the  air : 

'Tis  a  whirlwind  rushing  lliere ; 

'Tis  a  short-lived  fading  Hewer ; 

'Til  a  rainbow  on  a  shower  ; 

'Tis  the  closing  watch  ofDight, 

Dying  at  the  rising  light ; 

'Tis  a  landscape  vainly  gny. 

Painted  upon  crumbling  clay ; 

'Tis  a  lamp  that  wastes  its  lires ; 

'Tis  a  smolic  that  quick  expires  i 

'Tis  a  bubble ;  'tis  a  sigh : — 

Be  prepared,  O  mao,  to  die. 

Time  is  the  great  leveller,  the  revealer  of  the  truth,  the  judge.  Ok 
I  puntsher.  He  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  It  is  said  that  he  dob 
tenderly  with  this  man  or  that  woman.  It  is  not  so.  Some  men  awl 
n  deal  tenderly  with  themselves.  Some  men  and  womco  go 
through  life  with  a  perpetual  calmness.  Fortune  is  in  their  senia. 
Their  forbears  made  their  life  free  from  money  troubles.  Others,  with 
whom  Time  is  supposed  to  deal  tenderly,  have  banished  wrinliles  and 
disease  by  a  strict  respect  of  the  law  moiaJ  and  divine.  They  hare 
always  looked  to  the  future.  They  have  had  strength  of  laiiKi 
enough  to  look  onward  and  wait.  Time,  passing  over  all  mth  e<pial 
pace,  deals  with  material  as  he  finds  it.  Tlie  result  is  according  to 
the  strengtli  of  the  material,  though  at  last  there  comes  a  day  when 
the  best  must  give  way  with  the  worst.  Time's  mission  is  defined. 
It  is  laid  down,  the  course  he  shall  travel.  It  is  mapped  oat  and 
planned  with  Ihc  stars  and  the  planets,  with  the  sun  and  the  tnoon, 
aod  may  not  be  altered. 

After  ten  years  what  has  Time  done  with  the  people  wliose  hislotio 
^o  to  make  up  this  story?  After  ten  years  we  may  fairly  begto  by  in 
-inquiry  about  Tom  Mayfield. 

When  the  Dunehn  student  turned  his  back  upon  the  old  caUtods) 
city,  plucking  as  he  hoped  the  image  of  Clyiie  from  his  heart,  be  look 
the  train  to  Liverpool,  with  the  intention  of  going  to  the  Antijwdofc 
But  Faie  had  willed  it  othen*-ise.  He  fell  in  with  some  n 
\were  going  out  on  a  mining  expedition  to  California. 
Time  presently  encountered  the  misanthrope  at  a 
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on  a  salmon  river,  down  in  a  wooded  valley.     Time  found  him 
there,  a  bronzed  and  bearded  man  with  his  hair  long  and  his  hands 
broad  and  homy.     The  pale-faced,  anxious-looking  student,  thin  and 
delicate  as  Clytie  had  seen  him  in  the  old  city,  was  broad  and  thick- 
set and  strong  among  the  gold-diggers  of  California.     He  lived  in  a 
cabin  with  one  of  the  men  whom  he  had  met  at  Liverpool,  and  was 
generally  looked  up  to  and  respected  by  the  rough  colony  in  which  he 
had  cast  his  lot     He  and  his  friends  were  successful  in  their  mining 
ventures,  and  after  two  years  Tom  Mayfield  had  deposited  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  in  the  bank  of  the  only  town  in  the  district, 
a  small  city  some  three  hundred  miles  away.     But  Tom  cared  little 
or  nothing  about  the  money.     Getting  it  had  been  an  absorbing 
occupation  that  helped  him  to  forget  why  he  was  there,  why  thousands 
of  miles  of  sea  and  land  lay  between  him  and  his  native  country. 
The  mining  station  was  eventually  broken   up  by  an  attack  of 
Indians,  and  this  made  Tom  a  wanderer  from  place  to  place,  from 
city  to  city.     It  was  a  wild  strange  life,  full  of  danger  and  adventure. 
He  had  fought  in  Mexico  \  he  had  done  battle  with  Indians  in  their 
own  fastnesses  ;  he  had  seen  life  in  its  wildest  and  grandest,  in  its 
Amplest  and  in  its  noblest  shapes.    He  had  dwelt  with  Nature  in  her 
most    delicious   haunts ;  he    had  basked  in  the  sun-lands  by  the 
Golden  Gates  of  the  Far  West ;  he  had  fought  for  very  life  in  the 
same  place  against  winter  in  winter's  most  appalling  shape — snow. 
He  had  sat  by  Indian  camp  fires  and  learnt  the  Indian  tongue  \  he 
had  seen  the  red  man  on  the  war  trail  and  at  peace ;  as  a  strangely- 
trusted  white  who  had  shown  a  reckless  disregard  of  life  that  had 
won  the  red  man's  heart  he  had  taken  part  in  the  autumn  feasts  of 
the  savage,  revelling  in  the  Indian  summer.     He  had  felt  a  thrill  of 
inspiration  touch  his  very  soul  at  the  sight  of  nature  in  this  grand, 
wild,  western  dress.     Manzineta  berries,  rich  and  golden,  the  splen- 
did anther,  the  red  and  yellow  of  the  maple,  the  cold,  dark  green  of 
the  firs ;  the  balmy  sunshine,   the  novel  festival ;  no  wonder  the 
-student's  imagination  gave  back  the  gorgeous  colours ;  no  wonder  this 
wild  life,  with  its  chequered  days  and  nights,  full  of  romance  and 
danger  in  a  new  world,  gave  a  poetic  tone  to  the  settled  melancholy 
of  the  disappointed  lover. 

Tom  Mayfield  found  that  he  was  a  poet ;  and  when  almost  every- 
body liad  forgotten  him  London  discovered  him;  then  England  took 
up  his  book  and  talked  of  the  new  American  writer,  the  new  poet 
who  dated  from  savage  lands,  from  wilds  of  river  and  mountain,  from  a 
iar-off  country  that  was  almost  imknown ;  who  had  set  the  music 
of  nature  to  new  w*ords,  and  given  the  language  of  rejected  ' 
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new  dialect.  The  modern  monks  at  Dunelm  read  the  new  poet  anii 
wondered  at  him  ;  and  the  new  people  at  the  Hermitage  who  had 
never  seen  the  rormer  occupants  at  all,  ihey  had  a  copy  of  Tom 
Mayfield's  book,  a  reprint  from  the  American  edition.  Hiii  no  one 
knew  Tom  Mayfield  in  connection  with  the  book.  The  name  on 
the  lille-page  was  "  Kalmal,"  and  that  name  suddenly  became  famoui 
ill  England.  The  critics  could  not  understand  how  a  man  such  a 
American  gossips  had  described  could  write  poems  that  had  not  only 
all  the  glow  and  warmth  of  Byron,  but  were  as  scholarly  in  their  way 
as  the  works  of  Pope  and  Young,  The  Americans  said  Kalmatwasi 
miner,  a  soldier,  an  adventurer,  a  wild,  uncultured  genius  of  the  West, 
a  native  who  must  be  self-educated,  and  they  instanced  him  as  an 
illustration  of  the  Ood-gified  genius  which  knows  ail  things  as  It  wot 
by  instinct  Kalmat  had  nothing  to  say  on  this  subject,  but  he 
wrote  on.  He  poured  out  all  the  pent  up  feelings  of  his  soul.  He 
wailed  over  his  lost  love-  He  railed  against  that  cruel  Fortune  which 
makes  love  a  banc  and  a  curse,  a  poison  to  the  soul,  a  da^er  to  the 
heart.  He  drew  pictures  of  a  heaven  of  love  where  each  heart  found 
its  fellow,  and  he  put  it  in  contrast  with  the  hell  of  earth  where  goM 
and  jewels  are  weighed  against  a  true  man's  devotion.  Rich  and 
glowing,  and  hot,  and  eloquent,  burning,  scorching,  luscious  worfi 
and  thoughts  met  you  at  every  page ;  and  it  was  easy  to  see  thaU  1 
great,  brave  man  had  here  given  up  his  secret  soul  to  poetic  con- 
fession, and  you  pitied  him  though  you  knew  him  not,  sod  said 
sorrow  and  heart-break  and  disappointed  love  had  their  uses  since 
ihey  gave  inspiration  to  a  vagabond  and  a  wanderer,  who  otlienrise 
could  only  have  told  us  tales  of  mining  life  and  Indian  battles;. 

But  what  manner  of  man  was  this  poet  of  the  Ciolden  U'esl  ?  'IV 
neivspapers  gnve  it  out  that  "Kalmat"  was  expected  in  England. 
And  when  the  second  part  of  this  history  opens  Tom  M3)1idd, 
bronzed  and  bearded,  and  grizzled  and  grey  with  sun  and  shown, 
with  heart-ache  and  storm,  is  tossing  upon  the  bosom  of  tlic  wide 
Atlantic,  on  his  way  home. 

i  CHAPTER  II. 

L  TKe   RANSFORDS. 

r  Ten  years  had  wrought  few  changes  in  Dunelm,  so  fur  as  appes- 
I  ances  went. 

I  The  old  city  was  quiet  and  beautiful  as  ever.  Time  had  found 
I  Cathedra],  Bridge,  and  Castle  strong  against  his  grinding  footsteps 
t  P«>/)le  went  to  church  on  Sundays,  and  took  their  moroiog  *A 
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sifterwards,  with  the  usual  regularity.  Town  Councildom  talked  and 
gossipped  at  nights  in  the  bar  parlour  of  the  city  tavern.  Clerical 
Dunelm  still  turned  up  its  nose  at  lay  Dunelm.  In  summer  the  sun 
found  the  flowers  and  trees  and  wooded  dells  that  had  given  so  much 
pleasure  to  Clytie  ready  to  be  as  genial  and  familiar  with  any  one 
else. 

But  the  rustle  of  the  Ransford  silks  over  the  Prebend's  Bridge 
was  heard  no  more.  It  was  always  a  condition  of  Pride  that  it 
should  have  a  fall,  and  when  Pride  has  taken  the  form  of  money- 
arrogance,  its  fall  is  fatal  to  peace  ever  after ;  for  such  a  fall  is  never 
softened  by  sympathy.  The  Ransfords  were  a  hard,  bitter  lot  In 
their  prosperity  they  had  no  friends,  though  they  had  much  lip 
service ;  in  their  fall  no  kind  word  fell  upon  their  wounded  feelings, 
neither  man  nor  woman  stood  by  them. 

Old  Ransford  was  ruined  by  a  great  bank  failure,  coupled  with 
other  financial  complications,  which  brought  upon  him  the  most  com- 
plete and  utter  despair.  His  fortunes  were  as  finished  a  wreck  as  if 
some  great  tide  of  Fate  had  swept  over  them  and  left  nothing  but 
broken  spars  behind. 

A  period  of  ten  years  from  the  days  of  Clytie  in  Dunelm  had  left 
the  Ransfords  scattered,  as  it  were,  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven. 
Their  mills  knew  them  no  longer ;  the  house  on  the  hill  was  occupied 
by  one  of  Ransford's  earliest  and  most  insignificant  opponents,  who 
had  been  one  of  his  foremen ;  and,  such  are  the  complications  of 
Fate,  the  revenues  of  this  Dunelm  estate  had  for  some  years  been 
paid  to  a  special  account,  watched  over  by  trustees,  for  the  very  girl 
whom  the  Ransford  women  had  looked  down  upon  in  their  rustling 
array  of  silks  and  jewels  on  that  summer  Sunday  when  Phil  Ransford 
stopped  to  speak  to  Clytie. 

Thus  Time  after  ten  years  finds  old  Ransford  in  the  situation  of  a 
colliery  clerk  at  five-and-twenty  shillings  a  week.  The  eldest  Miss 
Ransford  is  keeping  a  school  at  Barnard  Castle.  She  has  six  pupils, 
and  finds  it  difficult  to  get  meat  twice  a  week.  The  second  Miss 
Ransford  has  done  better.  She  has  gone  out  to  Australia  as  the  wife 
of  one  of  her  father's  weavers.  The  youngest  of  the  family  and  her 
mother  are  still  better  off.  They  are  lying  in  the  churchyard  beneath 
the  cooling  shadow  of  an  ivied  tower. 

And  what  has  Time  done  with  Phil  Ransford  ?   What  has  come  to 
pass  in  the  career  of  the  man  who  deliberately  laid  snares  and  traps  for 
the  happiness  and  honour  of  a  vain  but  pure-minded  and  innocent  girl? 
Is  there  anything  in  that  philosophy 
punishment  ?    The  Phil  Ransf(»dr 
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their  deserts  until  tlie  T-ast  Day  ?  Is  there  no  living  present  hand  U 
spurn  them?  Does  no  one  strike  tliem  down  in  the  streets?  Do 
they  go  on  and  sleep  and  breathe  the  air  equally  with  other  men? 
[  Not  alwa)S.  Now  and  then  the  Higher  Power  makes  examples  of 
J  them  here,  and  they  come  to  miserable  endings.  But  tJie  mischief 
I  they  do  is  greater  than  their  punishment,  and  beuiuse  such  men 
I  appear  to  flourish,  the  hasty  and  short  sighted  say  there  is  no  God. 
Phil  Raiisford  is  a  needy,  shabby  genteel,  bouncing,  billfud 
sharping,  vulgar  schemer  about  London.  Once  he  was  ncarif 
a  successful  adventurer.  He  made  friends  with  a  promoter  of 
public  companies,  and  narrowly  escaped  making  twenty  thousand 
pounds.  He  commenced  to  exhibit  his  real  character  befcnc 
I  the  transaction  was  quite  closed,  and  just  in  time  to  be  ktcka) 
Lombard  Street  by  a  northern  giant  upon  whose  moocf 
J  Phil  had  already  placed  his  hand.  Phil  could  not  get  on  in  ihe 
I  City  after  this,  and  was  obliged  to  confine  his  operations  to  lh« 
[  part  of  London  which  is  west  of  Temple  Bar.  Here  he  was  an 
adventurer  with  many  fortunes.  If  he  liad  not  been  expelled  (nrtn 
two  respectable  clubs  to  which  he  belonged  in  his  palmy  days  of 
Dunelm  his  operations  might  have  been  on  a  large  scale,  but  in  one 
way  or  another  Fate  hustled  him  out  of  all  decent  society.  Even 
,  Bohemia  had  utterly  discarded  him.  The  Wyldenberg  set  looked 
■  down  upon  him.  Now  and  then,  however,  he  would  for  a  week  « 
two  at  a  time  raise  his  head  from  the  clouds  that  had  settled  upoa 
him,  and  walk  out,  the  shadow  of  what  he  had  beeiL  A  new  coU, 
a  pair  of  well  cleaned  trousers,  a  white  hat  with  a  black  band,  in 
eyeglass,  a  cane,  would  help  the  general  effect  of  a  sort  of  spasmoifo 
attempt  to  emerge  once  more  into  semi-respectable  life;  but  these 
reappearances  in  resjiectable  streets  and  at  first-class  caft^s  were  onlf 
spasmodic.  He  soon  dropped  back  again  into  the  darkness  to  chett 
and  swindle  on  a  small  scale,  and  to  curse  Lord  St.  Barnard  and  his 
wife,  whom  he  chained  with  helping  to  ruin  him.  This  was  a.  theoe 
of  which  he  never  tired. 

I"  If  half  of  what  you  say  is  true,"  said  Mr.  Simon  Cuffing,  a  tOBtng 
lauyer,  who  pushed  his  profession  chiefly  in  the  hall  of  the  latnbeth 
County  Court,  "  if  only  half  of  it  is  true,  I  tell  you,  there  it  BO 
difficulty  about  making  money  out  of  them." 
"  If!    What  do  you  mean.  Cuffing?"  said  Phil, 
"  Mean  what  I  say,"  said  the  shabby  little  lawyer,  sipping  hb 
twopcnnyworth  of  gin. 
"Do you  disbelieve  me?"  asked  Phil,  taking  a  cheap  cigai  ban 
b  moath,  and  putting  on  an  ui  o[m\uit^u 
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"  Not  exactly ;  but  a  clever  fellow  with  a  secret  such  as  you 
possess  ought  not  to  be  drinking  in  this  miserable  coffee-house  with  a 
common  lawyer  such  as  I/'  said  Cuffing. 

"  How  do  you  mean,  Cuffing  ?  " 

"  Have  you  never  applied  to  them  for  money  ?  " 

"  Never  !  You  forget  yourself,  Cuffing.  A  man  with  an  Oxford 
education,  and  the  prospect  of  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons !  I 
may  be  down  now,  Cuffing,  but  I  do  not  forget  that  I  am  a  gentleman." 

*' Don't  you?"  said  the  lawyer,  unmoved.  "I  thought  you  had 
forgotten  that  long  ago." 

"  Ah,  you  are  like  the  rest.  Cuffing ;  you  only  judge  a  man  by  his 
purse  and  his  appearance." 

"  I  judge  him  by  the  company  he  keeps.  No  gentleman  would 
have  me  for  his  boon  companion,  to  begin  with." 

"  Cuffing,  I  bear  no  malice";  here's  my  hand,"  said  Phil,  grandly ; 
"  if  you  do  say  an  unkind  thing  you  generally  turn  it  back  upon 
yourself." 

Cuffing  took  the  ends  of  Phil's  fingers  in  his  hand  for  a  moment, 
and  then  gave  them  back  to  their  owner,  saying, 

"  And  if  you  tell  a  lie  about  a  business  matter,  if  it  is  to  your 
interest  to  withdraw  it  and  tell  the  truth,  you  generally  do  so." 

"  Cuffing,"  exclaimed  Phil,  "  ten  years  ago  if  any  man  had  said 
that  to  me  I  would  have  brained  him  on  the  spot." 

*•  Ten  years  ago,"  said  Cuffing,  calmly.  "  Did  you  know  Lord 
St  Barnard  then  ?  " 

"  No ;  not  this  one  ;  I  knew  the  old  lord  slightly." 

"  Ah ;  who  is  this  other  fellow,  then  ?  " 

"  The  old  lord  died  about  eight  years  ago,  and  this  fellow  was  his 
nephew,  a  long  way  removed." 

"  AVhat  is  he  like  ?  " 

"  Oh,  he's  what  you  would  call  a  good-looking  ass  enough,  so  far 
as  that  goes." 

"  Ah ;  is  he  a  civil  sort  of  chap  ? '' 

"  Yes,  civil  enough,  the  beast" 

"  When  was  the  last  time  he  gave  you  money  ?  " 

"  He  never  gave  me  money.  Cuffing,  'pon  my  soul,  I  shall  strike 
you  if  you  treat  me  in  this  way,"  exclaimed  Phil.  "  Have  I  not  told 
you,  over  and  over  again,  that  revenge  is  my  only  feeling  in  this 
matter — wounded  pride,  outraged  honour." 

Cuffing  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  grinned. 

"Strike  me  !"  he  said.     "  Why/IU*  "  "         *  vnu  like 

a  dog  if  you  laid  a  hand  on  me/* 
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"Shoot  me?"  said  Phil,  with  undisguised  horror;  "do  youcanj 
a  pistol,  then  ?  " 

"  I  do,  except  when  myuncle  carries  it  forme;  but  at  ihisnionKiU 
I  happen  to  be  carrying  it  myself," 

'■  The  devil  you  do,"  said  Phil ;  "  and  what  is  it  ?  " 

"  There  it  is,"  replied  the  gin-drinker,  producmg  a  revolver. 

"You  alarm  me,  Cuffing,"  said  Phil.  "I  hate  pistols,  and  1 
would  rather  be  hanged  than  shot." 

"The  chances  are  greatly  in  favour  of  your  own  choice  of 
deaths  being  favourably  considered  by  a  kind  Providence,"  said  the 
lawyer. 

"  You  are  simply  a  brute.  Cuffing — simply  a  brute." 

"  Not  at  all;  go  on  with  your  story.  Let  me  see,  where  were 
we?" 

"  If  I  go  OR  don't  call  me  names ;  that  is,  don't  insinuate  thai  I 
am  a  liar." 

"  I  never  insinuate,"  said  the  lawyer. 

"  You  want  to  pump  me  in  your  own  way,  and  to  get  my  story  oui 
of  me  as  easily  as  if  you  had  your  hand  upon  old  Aldgalc  pump," 

"  I  don't  want  to  pump  you,"  said  Cuffing  ;  "  but  I  see  no  reason 
why  you  shouldn't  have  revenge  as  well  as  money.  Hitherto,  you 
say,  you  have  had  the  money  from  her  ladyship,  not  from  Lofd 
Sl  B." 

"Well,  if  you  must  have  it,  I  admit  that  on  two  occasions  I  have; 
but  the  money  was  not  so  sweet  as  sitting  at  luncheon  with  her  and 
my  lord." 

"  When  was  that  ?  " 

"  A  year  ago  at  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel ;  I  made  her  inlw 
duce  me  ;  I  made  her  ask  me  to  luncheon." 

"  That  was  plucky,"  said  Cuffing.     "  I  wonder  he  stood  that," 

"  Stand  anything  from  her,"  said  Phil ;  "  but  she  lias  thrown  d 
the  cards,  won't  play  any  more." 

"No;  how  is  that?" 

"  Have  called  twice,  and  she  declines  to  see  ine.  ' 

"  Ab,  that's  wrong.     Have  you  written  to  her?" 

"  Yes,  and  she  lakes  no  notice." 

"  You  have  worried  her  too  much,  perhaps.     Ever  meet  \ 
anyivhere  ?  " 

"  I  used  to  go  into  the  park  on  purpose." 

"Yes,"  said  Cuffing,  making  perfect  mental  notes  of  t 
j^'did  she  recognise  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  they  both  bowed ;  I  insisted  on  thai." 
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Then  you  had  talked  the  matter  over?" 
A.  year  ago.     Yes,  after  that  luncheon .'' 

I  see,  I  see.    Then  you  were  in  the  park  last  week ;  for  I  remem- 
^ou  had  on  a  new  coat.     Did  you  see  her  ?  * 
Yes,  and  Barnard  too." 
And  they  cut  you  dead  ?  " 

They  did,  curse  them,  and  it  shall  be  the  dearest  cut  they  ever 
le." 

What  do  you  propose  to  do  ?  " 

Expose  her,  crush  her.    Curse  the  woman,  why,  die  gets  her  very 
money  out  of  my  property." 
How  ?  " 

The  Dunelm  estate,  which  was  to  have  been  mine,  and  would 
for  the  old  lord  foreclosing,  is  her  husband's.     I  am  not  sure  if 
old  lord  did  not  give  her  the  proceeds  before  he  died." 
That  is  important,"  said  Cuffing.     "  His  lordship  is  a  great  sweil, 
e  not  ?  " 

A  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  something  in  the  Queen's  Household, 
olonel  of  Volunteers,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  his  county,  the  Lord 
ws  what,  airse  him." 

Her  ladyship  has  been  presented  at  Court,  of  course  ?  " 
Yes ;  I  stood  near  Buckingham  Palace  and  saw  her  on  her  way. 
ire  was  a  block  of  carriages.     I  stood  and  looked  at  her.     By 
ven,  you  should  have  seen  the  cold-hearted  little  beggar.    She 
ced  bang  at  me  as  if  she  had  never  seen  me." 
She  is  clever  then." 

'  Clever  isn't  the  word  for  it ;  but  clever  people  always  make  mis- 
es." 

Money  is  your  game  I  conclude,  though  I  see  revenge  in  your 
^  said  the  lawyer.     "  You  have  never  tried  his  lordship  ?     Now, 
nore  equivocating,  be  straight  with  me,  and  I  can  help  yovi.* 
I  have  tried  him,"  said  Phil.     "  You  would  worm  the  very  soul 
of  a  fellow." 

Did  you  say  what  you  would  do?  " 
I  hinted  at  it" 

That  you  knew  his  wife  under  disreputable  circumstances,  or 
is  to  that  effect  ?  " 
I  did." 

What  did  he  say  ?  " 

Called  me  a  scamp,  showed  me  the  door,  and  threatened  to 
i  me  over  to  the  police  if  ever  I  annoyed  him  again." 
Now,  why  in  heaven's  name  did  you  not  tell  me  all  this  at  first  ? 
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'ledge  of  bcT  cjita.' 
ichow,  brush  upili( 


You  must  get  a  little  money  and  take  respeciable  lodgiop  HM 
where  Wesl,  and  then  we  will  bring  ihese  aristocrats  down — ttuiiLi 
you  are  prepared  to  state  on  oath  a  quarter  of  what  you  ha^-euidli 
me  unsworn,  any  time  this  six  months." 

"  What,  about  the  lady  ?  " 

"  Yes,  your  associations  with  her,  your  knoi 

"  I  am  prepared  for  anything,"  said  Phil. 

"  Very  well  then,  make  a  little  money  soi 
and  I  will  show  you  how  to  play  your  cards," 

"  There's  my  hand,"  said  Phil. 

The  little  lawyer  took  and  relumed  the  fingers  as  before,  a 
for  anotlicr  two  of  gin,  drank  it  off,  and  without  another  Twrf 
"Good  night,"  leaving  his  companion  sole  occupant  of  the  tidll 
back  room  where  they  had  met  by  appointment.  Pliil  threw  &I 
end  of  his  cigar  upon  the  floor,  buttoned  his  coal,  and 
into  the  street.  It  was  early  summer,  and  about  ten  o'clocL  Iflt 
could  make  a  sovereign  at  pool  he  thought  he  would  try  his  biri 
again  at  cards.  The  luck  must  turn  some  lime ;  perhaps  it 
turn  to-night.  If  it  did,  he  could  go  on  with  his  bitter  fighL  Colli 
was  right  ;  he  would  do  no  good  in  his  present  condition.  He  ID* 
be  well  dressed  and  lodge  in  a  decent  quarter  of  the  town.  Pb 
could  only  get  back  those  old  cliambere  in  I'ircndilly  !  Th«lit 
would  make  ihe  Bamards  tremble.  To  cut  him,  to  thrcattD  U 
with  the  police,  to  leave  him  to  starve!  He  would  show  her  l*)f- 
ship  and  my  lord  too.  He  Avould  take  the  starch  ont  o(  At 
Admiralty  collar.  Yes,  by  heaven,  if  he  were  hanged  for  il,ftr 
infernal  stuck-tip  thief.  And  Lady  B,.  wiih  her  grand  airs  aadhff 
St  John's  Wood  history,  if  he  did  not  bring  her  down  upon  1b 
knees  in  the  mud  he  wished  he  might  he  struck  dead. 

Soli loipii sing   thus,    Mr,  Phil    Ransford,   billiard   sharper.  cbM 
loafer,  and  coward,  lounged  into  a  favourite  gambling  house  in  StM- 

CHAPTER  HI. 

CLVTIE  AS  MY   t-AHV. 

This  flight  often  years  finds  Clylie's  vague  dream  of  grealnefilt^ 
wealth  realised. 

She  never  saw  her  grandfather  again.     The  old  man  \ 
into  the  shadow  at  the  old  Bedford  Street  lodgings,  ffhenh 
k  tiiat  he  had  found  Clytie,  and  was  taking  her  home  I 
diltd,  who  was  beckoning  him  away.      It  was>  \  IicM^ 
e  vtas  no  awakening  in  U,  tio  coming  back  at  4ll} 


t  unsympathetic  street  and  the  wearying,  vainless  searcli. 
i^;M  away  in  a  dream  of  happiness,  and  the  shadows  received  him 
;rly  and  still,  and  he  went  out  to  tliem  with  a  gentle  smile  upon 
ice,  in  which  Death  seemed  to  have  smoothed  out  the  wrinklea 
I  f  ime. 

i  Clytie  !     Ten  years  of  her  life  are  a  blank  to  us.     Since  the 

I  of  Phil  Ransford's  chambere  closed  upon  lier,  she  has  spent 

e  outside  the  historian's  special  ken.     The  story  has  to  come 

a  second  hand,  as  it  weie;  it  must  be  told  by  othere.     Unfor- 

fcly  the  greater  part  of  it  has  to  come  through  a  muddy  source. 

Is  second  book  of  the  general  narrative  ojiens  Phil  Ransford  Is 

mg  up  his  mind  to  lift  tlie  veil  that  hangs  over  these  ten  years. 

iJrted  by  Mr.  Cuffing,  he  is  forming  a  distinct  and  settled  reso- 

I  to  tell  Clylie's  story  aloud ;  to  proclaim  it  on  the  housetops ;  to 

Invy,  Hatred,  Malice,  and  all  Uncharitableness  together,  and  ask 

■to  hold  an  inquest  upon  the  reputation  of  Lady  Barnard.     For 

e  of  these  ten  years,  the  end  of  this  fla.sh  of  time,  finds  Oytie 

w  of  rank  and  title,  the  wife  of  that  nephew  of  the  former  mas- 

BGrassnook  to  whom  Lord  St.  Barnard  referred  in  his  touching 

Iquy  upon  Clytie's  picture  while  the  Dean  of  Dunelm  was  on  his 

B  London. 

d  St.  Barnard,  it  will  be  remembered,  resolved  that  none  of  the 
fe  laint  should  touch  the  sainted  name  of  the  Barnards.  Some- 
ig  was  due  to  the  family.  The  records  should  have  no  account 
of  tlic  wild  elopement  and  final  maniage  to  an  actress  of  his  son 
Ptank.  No,  he  would  rescue  Clytie  from  the  ruin  which  seemed  tO 
'fireiten  her.  But  Bankside,  and  U'eardaie,  and  Grassnook  should 
BO  iuiact  to  his  nephew  and  children.  And  if  Phil  Ransford  did  not 
iiwrry  Clytie.  the  girl  should  have  the  proceeds  of  the  Dunelm  pro- 
l*rty  in  her  own  right.  You  remember  all  this;  how  Lord  St 
^srnard  sat  and  thought  it  out,  and  ordered  his  lawyers  and  a  detec- 
'ive  to  come  down  to  him  from  Ix»ndon  on  the  following  day. 

Man  proposes.  At  the  end  of  ten  years,  while  the  old  lord  lies 
*ilh  his  son  Frank  in  the  family  vault,  Clytie  reigns  mistress  of 
^nbside,  and  ^Veardale,  and  Grassnook.  The  nephew,  a  widower 
*lien  the  late  lord  died,  ii.is  married  Clytie,  but  without  any  know- 
l«lge  of  the  relationship  which  makes  her  his  cousin. 
All  ihe  girl's  dream  of  riches,  and  carriages,  and  horses  has  been 
'''".  '  '-''i.j  ii  rich  and  happy.  Tht  old  house  on  lliu  ThameK 
t  the  head  of  a  liarn.trd  mMl*,  Grass- 
Hrcew 
I,  the  Inith 
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is,  she  says,  she  couldn't  have  believed  that  nature  could  be  m bea 
tiful ;  and  as  for  living  in  a  lodge,  why,  Johnny  is  quite  right,  itbi 
little  palace ;  and  their  own  boat  on  the  river,  and  their  own  m, 
Master  'Any,  a  rowing  of  it  with  Miss  Breeze  and  her  eagaged 
and  Johnny  having  little  to  do  and  well  paid  to  do  it,  and  aliogetta 
perfect  happiness.  As  for  the  missus,  Lady  Sl  Barnard,  well,  thm 
never  was  a  lovelier  or  a  better  in  the  world,  a  coming  and  >itni| 
down  in  the  lodge  and  talking  to  them  just  as  easy  and  free  a«  in  At 
old  days ;  well,  there,  Mrs.  Breeze  considers  that  romances  and  phji 
and  such  like  aint  nothing  to  compare  for  wonders  to  the  itorrol 
her  ladyship,  who  come  to  her  for  lodgings  that  blessed  day  Kt 
years  ago  at  SL  Mark's  Crescent 

Yes,  Clytie  was  married;  neither  to  Tom  Mayfield  nor  to  lU 
Ransford,  but  to  Lord  St.  Barnard,  a  peer  of  the  realm  and  3  Dotfc 
man  of  wealth  and  consideration.  His  lordship  was  about 
years  his  wife's  senior.  He  was  a  widower  when  he  met  Clytie  nt' 
fell  desperately  in  love  with  her.  They  had  met  in  society,  the  b^ 
having  esl.ablished  herself  in  this  supposed  exclusive  world  with 
cr  no  difficulty,  on  the  strength  of  her  beauty  and  her  income ;  (« 
the  proceeds  of  the  Dunelm  property  had  come  to  her  soon  after  thU 
new  will  of  old  Ixird  St.  Barnard  was  made,  with  White,  the  det«* 
live,  as  one  of  the  witnesses.  Clytie  had  not  made  a  public  ;i[>pat- 
ance  on  the  stage.  Her  experience  of  rehearsing  at  tlie  Delpbcs, 
and  her  experience  of  a  first  night  that  came  to  an  end  before  thi 
curtain  went  up,  coupled  with  the  conditions  upon  which  she  *•■»&  Iv 
te  paid  a  certain  income,  robbed  the  theatre  of  a  really  great  actms; 
but  enabled  Clytie,  sooner  than  she  expected,  to  order  her  corriist 
to  be  driven  to  St.  Mark's  Crescent,  when  she  fulfilled  her  pi» 
mise  that  if  ever  she  were  in  a  position  to  do  so  she  would  take  Mil. 
Breeze  out.  It  had  been  a  red  letter  day  in  the  history  of  St.  Maik^ 
this  arrival  of  a  handsome  carriage  and  pair  at  the  Brce/es,  imd  the 
alighting  of  an  elegantly  dressed  lady  who  kissed  Mrs.  Breeze  on  itx 
doorstep,  and  went  into  the  house  and  came  out  again  half  OD  hoot 
iifierwards  with  Mrs.  Breeze  and  drove  away.  After  this  tlic  P-  B- 
family  had  not  only  gone  up  in  the  estimation  of  the  whole  axO, 
but  they  gradually  gave  up  letting  lodgings,  and  one  day  tlic  P.K. 
himself  switched  his  cane  in  the  face  of  the  sleek,  freckled  gn)tleiBf> 
over  the  way,  who  had  complained  of  Master '.\rTy  snowballing  liii 
eldest  son.  In  short,  the  Breezes  went  up  socially  and  6nancitl|f: 
About  two  years  after  the  advent  of  the  carri.ige  lhe>'  all  went  DM  - 
one  early  morning  in  great  style  to  see  a  wedding  at  Sl. 
And  a  month  or  two  after  that  their  house  in  St.  Mark^ 
^*^aag,ed  tenants,  and  the  Breezes  ^uenwo  (^taa^nodu 
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Clytie  looked  her  position  to  the  life.     The  timid,  pretty  girl  had 

grown  into  the  handsome,  high-spirited  woman.     She  carried  herself 

with  grace  and  dignity.     If  she  had  been  born  to  a  coronet  she  could 

Dot  have  held  herself  better.     There  was  the  freedom  of  secured 

position  in  her  manner.      She  was  a  countess,  and  she  looked  it 

Assured  of  her  rank,  she  could  afford  to  be  gracious  to  those  beneath 

her,  and  she  was.     This  is  the  especial  privilege  of  rank,  fearing  no 

rivalry  except  from  rank,  to  make  those  of  inferior  station  at  home  in 

your  society.     Lady  St  Barnard  was  even  now  only  eight-andtwenty. 

She  looked  thirty.     Her  figure  was  thoroughly  matured.     An  ample 

bust,  a  fair,  Clytie-like  face,  deep  violet  eyes,  brown  wavy  hair,  a. 

mouth  with  a  slight  expression  of  pout  on  the  lips,  a  dimpled  chin, 

lier  head  well  set  upon  her  shoulders,  her  gait  free  and  flexible,  her 

arms  models  of  shape,  her  hands  white  and  dimpled,  and  indicating 

a  generous  nature.  Lady  St.  Barnard  was  acknowledged  to  be  one  of 

the  loveliest  women  who  had  ever  graced  aristocratic  society. 

My   lord   was   a   tall   dark   man   of  fifty,   with    long   black   hair 
streaked  with  grey,  a  clean-shaven  face  of  singular  character.     His 
mouth  was  firm  but  generous  in  its  curve  and  outline.     He  was  a 
man  of  strong  passions  and  romantic  sentiment     His  love  and  his 
hate  were  alike  strong  and  lasting.     He  had  made  a  high  position 
lor  himself  with  the  Tory  party,  and  he  was  respected  by  Whig  and 
Liberal.     As  an  author,  too,  he  had  given  evidence  of  great  literary 
and  critical  power.     He  was  not  a  man  to  let  his  title  to  respect  and 
distinction  simply  depend  upon  his  right  to  honour  on  account  of  his 
nnk.     He  loved  his  countess  with  a  strong  and  fervent  affection. 
She  had  not  been  easily  won.     Over  and  over  again  she  had  distinctly 
told  his  lordship  that  she  had  made  up  her  mind  never  to  marr}^ 
Moreover,  her  station  in  life  was  not  equal  to  his,  and  she  was  proud, 
and  would  rather  not  incur  so  large  a  debt  to  her  husband  for  rank 
and  station  as  marr)'ing  Lord  St.  Barnard  would  involve.     Further, 
she   had  in  her  own  mind  conceived  the  idea  that  the  old  lord  was 
her  grandfather,  and  the  relationship  of  her  aristocratic  lover  puzzled 
her.     When  she  riiade  out  that  he  would  only  be  a  cousin  several 
times  removed,  her  scruples  in  that  direction  were  satisfied  ;  but  the 
•  mystery  of  her  parentage,  the  character  of  her  education,  the  little  cloud 
that  had  hung  over  her  early  life,  influenced  her  more  than  all  other 
considerations.  I^ve,  however,  if  it  only  be  true  and  patient,  conquers 
and  overcomes  all  obstacles.     Lord  St.  Barnard  was  at  last  success- 
ful, and  we  are  now  introduced  to  Clytie  and  her  husband  after  sevea 
years  of  happy  married  life,  only  disturbed  now  and  then  >*-• 
shadow  of  Phil  Ransford,  who  now  openly  threatened 
Barnard  with  social  exposure. 
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"  Mary,"  said  his  lordsliip,  "  you  know  there  is  no  sacriilceH 
heaven  tint  I  would  not  nuke  for  you." 

"  My  dear  husband,"  said  Clytie,  looking  up  into  his  hCK  wilkM 
feet  confidence  in  this  avowal 

"  When  you  consented  to  make  me  the  happiest  of  men  si 
ago  you  said  there  was  a  family   mystery  about  your  cariy  I 
had  alone  influenced  you  in  rejecting  me  twice  previously." 

"  Yes,  dear,  but  I  think  I  have   told  you  all  the  01)111 
and  over  again,"  said  my  lady, 

"  You  mean  the  professional  character  of  your  mother,  1 
meni,  your  unhappy  life  at  Dunelm,  and  your  running  away, 
to  see  anything  derogatory  in  that,  and  society  condones  s 
every  day.     At  the  present  moment  the  lady  who  is 
consideration  at  Court,  who  almost  jierforms  royal  duties  is  I 
tertainments  and  hospitality,  was  the  daughter  of  an  actor  ^ 
my  uncle  had  almost  given  ahns." 

"  You  ought  to  be  a  Liberal  in  politics,  my  dear  lord,"  ; 
"your  sentiments  are  too  generous." 

"  We  Tories,  dear,  are  chivalrous,  and  we  couni  Love  a 
outside  tile  pale  of  politics,"  said  my  lord,  kissing  his  i 
air  of  high-bred  gallantry. 

"  1  know  what  you  wish  to  speak  about ;  I  sec  the  same  e 
of  trouble  in  your  eye  as  that  which  only  comes  there  when  yi 
seen  or  heard  from  Mr.  Ransford.  .\h !  my  dear,  I  was  right  ll> 
I  resolved  never  to  marry,  and  wrong  to  indulge  in  the  st^ 
happiness  of  being  your  wife.  My  instinct  told  me  that  soow 
later  that  man  would  be  the  cause  of  grief  and  trouble  and  annoysi 
not  to  me  alone — for  I  could  have  borne  it  singly— butW 
husband."  ^H 

"  Have  no  fear,  my  darling."  ^H 

"  I  do  fear  ;  I  have  a  presentiment  that  this  man,  COI^H 
plebeian,  will  separate  us.  1  saw  him  a  week  ago  pass  (^^| 
in  a  boat.  He  was  pointing  at  the  house.  I  was  sttd^^| 
terrace  with  our  little  Helen,  and  it  seemed  as  if  his  sl^H 
upon  me  and  chilled  my  heart."  ^H 

"  My  own  darling,  yon  have  a  ddicate  and  sensitive  lUtt^^H 
me  what  it  is  we  have  to  fear  from  this  man,  who  threatet^^| 
boldly,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  invite  and  almost  comjiel  de^^| 

^H 

"  Nothing,  my  lord,"  s^d  Clytie.  "  I  do  not  thtnlc  l]u^^| 
^  thing  in  my  life  that  I  need  blush  for.  I  did  not  tell  you  ^^| 
.    quite  a  girl  this  man,  who  knew  my  grandfather,  paid,  a  I^^| 
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1  tint  my  gtnDdfather  dragged  mc  into  llie  house  and 
id  umes." 

ip  wifictd  at  iliis.     It  seemed  strange  to  hear  liiis  lovely 
Duntcss  and  a  queea  in  society,  make  such  a  confession. 
told  yon  bow  he  drove  me  to  his  chambers  iu  Piccadilly 
coromcoccd   the  profession    of   iny  mother  on   the 

rojcc  trembled,  and  she  looked  timidly  at  her  husband's 
was  more  fixed  and  stern  than  she  had  ever  seen  it. 
uiold  me  that,"  said  his  lordship,  inwardly  counting  how 
adents  as  these  might  be  twisted  to  the  purpose  of  a. 
now  openly  told  Lord  St.  Bamaj'd  tliat  he  would  have  his 
ed  from  Court. 

Is  one  circumstance  which  1  have  never  attempted  to  ex- 
1  fully,'  said  Clytie.  "  1  told  you  that  I  liad  every  reason 
hat  my  mother  was  married — indeed,  that  I  never  doubted 
sdfalher  U'allcr  promised  some  day  to  satisfy  me  upon  this 

ik  this  man  will  strike  at  you  from  tiiis  point?"  asked  his 
tecTupiing  her. 

It  know  what  to  think,  my  dear  ;  but  these  subjects  ha\e 
in  my  mind  of  late,  and  I  believe  that  the  secret  of  the 
-  Barnard's  finding  me  out  and  settling  that  money  upon 
simply  because  be  knew  my  grandfatlicr  and  was  3  friend 
I,  but  on  account  of  lus  son  having  married  my  niollicr." 
■c  you  saying  ?     You  bewilder  me,"  said  my  lord. 

you  and   I,  dear,  are  cousins;  I   have  thought  so  for 

confided    in    mc  until   now,"  said    his    lordship 

ir- 

a&aid,"  said  Clytie ;  "  1  did  not  like  to  talk  about  these 

a  did  not  love  me  as  I  have  loved  you." 
her  bead  upon  her  husband's  shoulder  and  wept. 
dear  love,"  he  said,  putting  his  arm  round  ber,  "  I  did 
(o  wound  you ;  be  brave  and  trust  me  and  tell  me  all." 

the  bie  earl's  son,  Frank,  tvas  my  father,  and  I  think 
It  yoii  to  roe  because  He  was  kinder  to  me  than  to  you." 
?" 
you  brought  happiness  to  me ;  I  in  return  give  joi 
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"  You  should  have  married  in  your  own  station — one  of  )t)ar 
^tank,  and  you  should  have  knou-n  her  hfe  from  the  first," 
f  your  suspicions  are  torrect  I  have  married  in  my 
and  if  you  have  told  me  all  your  life  I  know  it  fixini  the  fint 
whether  this  be  so  or  not,  you  are  my  wife,  the  mother  of  my  chi 
and  I  love  you  with  all  my  heart  and  soul," 

He  took  her  into  his  arms  and  pressed  her  to  his  heart. 
"I  think    the  Dean  knows  about  my  mother,"  said  Gylie  7^ 
sently.     "  I  feel  sure  he  does  ;  he  was  in  the  conlidence  of  the  lilt 
lord." 

Wc  shall  come  down  and  see  us ;  next  week  he  is  to  be  in  tovg, 
and  he  likes  drassnook,  he  saj-s,  belter  than  Dunelm.   And  no*,  nf 
darling,  we  will  talk  no  more  about  these  things." 
"  But  what  will  this  man,  this  Ransford.  do  ?" 
"  We  must  have  him  punished,  I  think." 
"Punished!"  said  Clytie.     "How?    By  the  law?" 
"Yes,  dear,  I  think  so." 

"  An  action,  then,  for  libel,  or  an  arrest  and  prison  ?" 
"  I  hardly  know ;  some  action  must  be  taken,  unless  you  objeo.' 
"  I  do  not  object  for  myself,"  said  Clytie. 
"  I  have  no  wish  or  feeling  beyond  ygii." 

"  My  dear  Edward,"  said  Clytie,  suddenly  drawing  herself  up  to 
her  full  height,  and  looking  straight  into  her  husband's  eyes,  ■■  I  (« 
that  you  are  more  troubled  about  this  matter  than  you  care  tosif. 
The  time  has  come  when  this  coward  and  calumniator  must  be 
see  it ;  I  feel  it ;  I  have  thought  about  it  always  when  you  an 
of  my  sight.  Do  what  in  your  wisdom  you  judge  to  be  right.  Cmnit 
;  noiJiing  against  your  honour ;  let  no  consideration  for  my  fed- 
ings  influence  your  action.  I  am  your  cousin  and  your  v 
nor  woman,  howsoever  pure,  can  go  througli  this  muddy  world  lod 
escape  calumny  even  in  the  humblest  ranks ;  how  much  more  sluil 
scandal  fall  upon  those  who  rise  to  distinction  and  affluence 
early  life  of  trouble,  running  away  from  home,  being  a  student  (w 
the  stage,  a  lodger  in  an  obscure  street,  be  fatal  to  a  woman's  repu- 
tation ;  then  buy  this  man  who  denounces  me  ;  if  a  love  of  ait,  a 
wilful  nature,  an  unhappy  home,  an  effort  at  independence,  aad  tfif 
:ution  of  a  scoundrel  are  no  dishonour  to  a  noble  name ;  then, 
my  lord,  hold  this  man  up  in  the  light  of  day  and  let  him  be  puniabeil. 
Clytie's  languid  eyes  lighted  up  with  an  unwonted  briUiaucy.  S^ 
oked  wonderfully  beautihil. 

"  It  shall  be  so,"  said  her  husband,  ringing  the  bell. 
A  servant  handed  to  his  lordship  a  letter  and  an  cvetung  paper. 
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"  Send  the  children  to  me,"  said  her  ladyship. 

A  boy  and  girl  came  bounding  into  the  room.  Clytie  caught  tliem 
both  in  her  arms  and  kissed  them. 

Lord  St.  Barnard  uttered  a  cry  of  painful  surprise  and  turned  pale. 
His  wife  and  children  were  by  his  side  in  a  moment. 

**It  is  nothing,  it  is  nothing,"  said  his.  lordship ;  but  in  his  right 
hand  he  was  crushing  both  letter  and  newspaper,  as  if  such  stings 
as  they  contained  might  be  grasped  and  killed  like  netdes. 

{To  he  continued.) 
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Macaulay's  Estimate  of  Dante. 

'^^^^^^HE  opinion  of  the  great  body  of  the  reading  puUic 
is  ver>'  materially  influenced  even  by  the  unsupported 
assertions  of  those  who  assume  the  right  to  critidse." 
Few  will  dispute  the  truth  of  these  words,  which  occur 
in  the  course  of  Macaulay's  scathing  and  unsparing  criticism  of  Robot 
Montgomery's  poetical  works. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  perhaps  no  set  of  opinions  to  which 
this  remark  aj^plics  with  more  fitness  than  to  the  unsupported  asser- 
tions made  by  the  critic  himself  respecting  the  character  and  writings 
of  the  greatest  of  Italian  poets.     As  Macaulay  says,  the  great  majority 
of  the  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  who,  when  asked  if  they  read 
Italian,  answer  in  the  affirmative,  would  as  soon  read  a  Babylonian 
brick   as   a  canto  of  Dante.      We   shall  go   further,  and  say  that 
if  they   read   any  part   of  the   great  epic  given  to  the  world  by 
the   immortal   Florentine   in   the  false  light  supplied  by  the  critic 
they  would  obtain  as  little  insight  into  the  true   intention  of  the 
author  as  if  they  sought  for  it  in  the  inscriptions  of  an  Oriental 
temple.     Into  the  two  not  very  lengthy  essays  in  which  Macaulay 
comments    on  the    grandest    monument   of   Italian   literature — ^thc 
essay  on  Milton  and  the  essay  on  Dante — there  have  been  crowded 
more  inaccuracies,  more  misrepresentations,  more  unsupported  state- 
ments than  have  ever  appeared  together  within  the  same  number  of 
pages  of  a  commentary  >\Titten  by  one  author  about  the  writings  of 
another.     In  recent  years  the  name  of  Dante  has  been  prominently 
before  us.     In  the  notices  of  "  The  Divine  Comedy,"  and  in  other 
dissertations  on  the  same  subject,  the  observant  reader  could  easily 
perceive  that  most  persons  who  gave  their  opinions  to  the  world  had 
been  "  materially  influenced  by  the  unsupported  assertions  of  one 
of  those  who  assume  the  right  to  criticise."    Though  the  exigencies 
of  space  will   prevent  us   from   entering  into  the   examination   of 
Macaulay's  oi)inion  at  length,  we  undertake  to  show  that  not  only  is 
his  estimate  of  Dante's  genius  and  the  structure  of  "  The  Di\*ine 
Comedy  "  incorrect,  but  that  its  falsity  can  be  proved  from  internal 
evidence  supplied  by  the  epic  itself,  as  well  as  by  external  historical 
testimonv.     The  contradictions  in  terms  into  which  the  critic  has 
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been  bcUayetl  will  be  jioiolcd  out  in  the  progress  of  this  pap>er- 
controdictions  some  of  which  partake  of  a  somewhat  amusing 
diaiacicr,  in  such  close  juxtaposition  do  they  occur  in  relation  to 
CKcfa  other.  It  may  be  unhesitatingly  asserted  that  there  is  ool  in 
tiie  course  of  Maeaulay's  dissertation  on  our  author  a  single  propo- 
litioD  which  may  not  be  safely  controverted,  save  a  few  which  might 
be  guaranteed  by  the  most  superficial  reader  of  an  indifferent  trans- 
lation. Indeed  many  of  his  reckless  opinions  would  have  been 
mateTLally  modified  or  entirely  changed  had  he  tarefully  perused  that 
English  version  by  the  Rev,  Henry  Francis  Cary  on  which  he  himself 
has  bestowed  such  warm  praise.  Even  when  he  assumes  a  positi 
which  can  be  sustained,  iis  strength  is  destroyed  by  an  ahnost  dii 
negation  in  some  other  portion  of  his  commentary. 

English  readers  generally  learn  Maeaulay's  estimate  of  Dante  from 
the  comparison  between  the  Florentine  and  the  English  poet  deli- 
'■eatcd  in  the  essay  on  Milton.     That  comjiorison,  and  the  erroneous 

tiiacs  u|)on  which  it  has  been  based,  will  be  analysed  hereafter, 
nwhilc  the  reader's  attention  will  be  directed  to  the  untenable 
contradictory  opinions  expressed  by  the  critic  regarding  "  The 
Divine  Comedy'  in  an  essay  on  Dante  which  appeared  in  Knight's 
Quarterly  Ma^asine  for  1824,  and  whicli  has  been  republished  in  his 
iBJaceHaneous  works.  It  may  be  urged  by  those  who  endeavour  to 
^^fepd  the  critic  that  at  the  date  specified  Macaulay  was  a  very  young 
^ — his  years  corresponding  with  those  of  the  century — but  these 
^^Bions  come  to  us  with  all  the  authority  of  his  name. 
^Hlacaulay  is  right  in  the  first  portion  of  his  essay,  in  which  he 
^K  that  Dante  created  a  language  distinguished  by  unrivalled 
^Hbdy,  and  peculiarly  capable  of  furnishing  to  lofty  and  passionate 
^^■ghts  tlie  appropriate  garb  of  severe  and  concise  expression.  But 
^^■1  in  this  proposition  he  has  done  but  scant  justice  to  the  man 
^^B  in  the  gloom  of  the  dark  ages  rose  like  a  glittering  star  to  dispel 
^Bjotcllectual  darkness  of  the  time.  The  consideration  might  have 
^^m  adduced  that  the  mind  which  created  the  language  which  has 
^^■1  not  extravagantly  designated  "  la  musUa  parlaia  "  gave  it  a 
^^pe  and  an  energy  which  have  grown  weaker  in  tlie  hands  of  every 
^HivUo  has  since  endeavoured  to  clothe  bi^  ihoiiglits  in  its  melodious 
^^k.  Bui  when  the  iirst  sentence  of  the  renew  has  been  penised, 
^^ftwt  every  succeeding  paragraph  affords  ready  ground  for  con- 
^Bers)-,  Even  when  indulging  in  fervent  praise  of  Dante's  genius, 
^^KauUy  suggests  positions  which  cannot  for  a  moment  be  sustained. 
^Hbc  florid  and  luxurious  charms  of  his  style,"  he  says,  "enticed  the 
^^fc  and  the  public  from  the  contemplation  of  nobler  and  sterner 
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models."  Between  this  senleiice  and  ihe  opinion  already  cjuoted  lis 
the  fiist  of  the  series  of  obvious  contradictions  ivliicli  occur  in  it« 
progress  of  Macaulay's  estimate  of  Dante.  In  one  poss.'^e  the  pott 
is  represented  as  having  furnished  to  lofty  and  passionate  thoughu 
their  appropriate  garb  of  severe  and  concise  expression  ;  almost  io 
the  next  page  tlie  style  is  described  as  florid  and  luxurious— adihe 
of  which  qualitative  words  can  be  justly  predicated  of  it,  bowoe 
strained  the  interpretation  may  be.  Lest  we  may  be  acrcW  of 
replying  to  criticism  by  assertion,  we  would  urge  that  ^vrilings  in  > 
florid  style  can  be  amplified  or  curtailed  without  detrimental  efiett 
One  adjective  may  be  employed  instead  of  two ;  one  of  two  reAt 
placed  conjunctively  may  be  made  to  do  the  work  of  tile  dual  coot 
binaiion  ;  or  additions  may  be  made  at  will  to  the  rhetorical  vmbtt 
lisbmcnts  by  which  such  writings  are  adorned  wiihoiil  injury  Io  ihe 
sense  or  detriment  to  the  stmclure.  But  no  one  dares  to  intetfot 
with  the  text  of  Dante.  The  alteration  of  a  word,  the  siibstilulJaB 
of  another  term  for  tliat  used  by  the  audior,  will  prove  how  emjni- 
sitely  designed  is  the  whole  structure.  In  what  sense  are  ne  B 
understand  the  word  "sterner"?  Is  it  as  regards  style  or  sulijeO? 
If  the  reference  be  to  stj'le,  the  critic  may  be  contradicted  out  of  hit 
own  mouth.  "  The  style  of  Dante,"  he  says,  "  if  not  his  higKest,  it 
perhaps  his  most  peculiar  excellence.  I  know  nothmg  witli  whiditl 
can  be  compared.  The  noblest  models  of  Greek  composition  miat 
yield  to  it.  His  words  are  the  fewest  and  the  best  which  ills  possibleU 
use.  The  first  expression  in  which  he  clothes  his  thoughts  is  alw^ 
so  energetic  and  comprehensive  that  amplification  would  only  injuie 
the  effect  I  have  heard  the  most  eloquent  statesmen  of  ihc  igc 
remark  that,  next  to  Demostlienes,  Dante  is  the  writer  who  ought  W 
be  most  attentively  studied  by  every  man  who  desires  to  BtUffl 
oratorical  eminence."  Indeed,  so  closely  woven  is  the  texture  of  At 
poem,  which — regarding  it  in  the  light  of  the  present — we  do  Dot 
hesitate  to  describe  as  the  greatest  epic  of  ancient  or  modem  lilOOt 
that  the  removal  or  alteration  of  one  lliread  will  spoil  the  sjnc 
metrical  beauty  of  the  fabric  Again,  how  could  Dante's  stjfc 
entice  the  poets  and  the  public  from  the  contemplation  of  tic^ila 
and  sterner  models  ?  Where  could  the  young  mind  aspiring  to  ^ 
contemplation  of  higher  things  find  a  nobler  e.xemplar  than  la  tbt 
utterances  of  the  man  who  had  explored  the  depths  of  McU  osd 
.analysed  the  sufferings  of  its  tortured  di^nizens;  who  had  jdsied 
brougb  the  cleansing  regions  of  the  second  state,  and  then  aiccltdol 
iQ  tlie  contemplation  of  that  heavenly  glory  with  which  he  had  »*>■ 
ated  the  embodied  object  of  his  unrequited  passion? 
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ir  the  contents  of  tlie  paragraph  quoted  be  true — and  tliey  are 
strictly  true — where,  may  we  ask,  are  sterner  models  of  style  to  be 
discovered?  Certainly  not  in  the  classics  of  Greece  or  Rome.  If 
proof  were  required  to  support  these  propositions,  it  might  be  found 
in  ample  shape  in  ihe  fact  that,  whereas  the  most  stem  models  of 
ancient  literalore  have  been  reproduced  in  English  versions  with 
such  fidelity  to  the  originals  that  an  English  reader  can  appreciate 
their  genius  and  spirit — not  wholly,  of  course,  but  in  a  great  degree — 
the  stL-ra  severity  of  Dante's  style  has  defeated  all  the  efforts  of  all 
"  Iiu  have  endeavoured  to  construe  his  poems  into  English  verse  and 

iij^e;  so  much  so  that  the  highest  praise  that  can  be  possibly 
..icn  to  the  best  translation  of  "  The  Divine  Comedy" — by  Gary — 
IS,  that  it  is  better  than  others,  which  are  deplorably  indifferent-  The 
sternness  of  Dante's  style  is  still  more  clearly  demonstrated  when  we 
consider  its  metre — the  lerza.  rima—in  using  which  writers  would  be 
naturally  betrayed  into  laxily  and  diffusion.  But  every  line  of  Dante 
contains  the  expression  of  a  significant  idea,  or,  at  least,  part  of  a 
sentence  leading  to  the  immediate  production  of  a  vivid  picture  or 
the  instant  evolution  of  a  solemn  thought.  Style  is  here  spoken  of 
as  the  mere  dress  of  thought,  in  another  place  it  will  be  considered 
according  to  a  more  correct  definition.  Does  the  critic  mean  to 
affirm  tlut  tliere  is  in  any  of  the  ancient  classics  a  sterner  model  as 
regards  subject  than  "  The  Divine  Comedy  "  of  Dante  ?  Does  he 
contend  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Italian  epic  comparable  in  stem 
intensit)'  to  the  dramatic  action  of  the  "  Prometheus  Vinctus,"  which 
De  (Juincey  has  described  as  a  gigantic  drama — the  one  great 
model  of  the  ethi co-physical  subhrae  in  Greek  poetry,  not  resting  on 
moral  energies,  but  on  a  synthesis  between  man  and  nature  ?  There 
is  more  stem  horror  in  the  few  lines  in  which  Dante  describes  Count 
Ugolino  devouring  the  ever-growing  skull  of  Archbishop  Ruggieri, 
by  whom  he  and  his  children  had  been  famished  in  prison,  than  in 
a  multitude  of  such  stories  as  the  legend  in  which  an  eagle  is  repre- 
sented as  perpetually  feeding  on  the  liver  of  a  mortal.  Further- 
more, Dante's  picture  possesses  that  attribute  of  truthfulness  which 
raises  him  far  beyond  the  highest  genius  whose  works  are  recorded 
in  the  literature  of  the  ancients.  Does  he  contend  that  the  "  CEdipus" 
of  Sophocles  is  a  sterner  model  ?  We  oppose  the  argument  that  there 
!  .  more  stem  justice  in  condemning  to  the  tortures  of  the  damned 

Mise  who  had  loved  as  Paolo  and  Francesca,  than  in  inflicting  tlie 
].rivaiionof  sight  OD  the  king  who  had  been  guilty  of  incest  with 
hi^  own  mother.  Does  he  find  jBUIblbAiitPn^  of  ^1^*^^  ^  Then 
we  ur^  that  there  is  far  n 
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in  ihe  Maleliolgian  gulfs.  Funliemiore,  and  above  all,  while  la  the 
<lramas  or  tlie  aiicients  tiothing  is  presented  but  the  scnsiml  pbib- 
sophy  of  a  coarse  mythology,  in  Dante's  poem  we  arc  led  to  the 
contemplation  of  bliss  or  woe  throughout  the  endless  ages. 

Danlc  was  a  man  of  Inrbid  aod  meLmcholy  spirit.  In  eirly  life  he  tmtciUlBid 
a  strong  aoil  aDfortuiute  passion,  which  long  after  the  dolfa  of  hct  he  loKd 
cantinued  to  haunt  him.  Dissipation,  amiution.  misfortune  hiuf  not  rlTacnl  It. 
Beatrice,  the  unrorgotteo  object  of  bis  early  lendeniess.  n'ns  invrsicd  by  Ui 
imagination  with  glorious  nnd  mysterious  attributes.  She  is  enlhcancd  aman; 
the  higbeat  of  llic  celestial  hierarchy. 

We  may  say,  without  any  apprehension  of  a  charge  of  liyper- 
criticism,  that  the  word  "  turbid "  in  a  critical  description  ot 
character  is,  to  say  tlic  least  of  it,  indefinite ,  biit  if  it  be  takes 
in  its  conventional  sense,  its  collocation  with  the  word  "melan- 
choly" suggests  an  obvious  contradiction.  "Turbid"  denotes  coo- 
slant  agitation  or  perturbation.  "Melancholy"  indicates  an  aspect 
of  sorrowful  repose.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  make  this  panign|A 
the  subject  of  au  etymological  discussion-  \i  Dante's  character  be 
evolved  from  his  works,  it  will  be  foimd  that  Macaulay's  estimate  rf 
it  is  unjust  as  well  as  incorrect.  If,  instead  of  being  a  lo\'cr  and  s 
soldier,  he  became  turbid  and  melancholy,  we  ran  tind  ample  cause 
for  the  change  in  his  unrequited  love,  his  defeated  ambition,  and  H* 
bitter  exile.  True  it  is  that  he  hurled  the  arrows  of  lacerating  satire 
against  those  whom  he  reckoned  among  the  enemies  of  his  coimtty 
and  his  kind  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  who  can  be  more  affeclionately 
pathetic  when  he  has  to  speak  of  those  who,  whether  in  ancient  or 
— to  him — recent  times,  had  by  their  genius  or  their  patriotism  added 
glory  to  that  country's  history  or  shed  lustre  on  her  letters  ?  Furthe^ 
more,  we  have  D.antc's  own  assurance  of  his  conviction  that  mm 
should  enjoy  his  being,  and  that  not  to  do  so  is  to  be  tingraieful  to 
the  Author  of  it : — 

E  pcrd  nel  seeando 

Giron  convien  che  senu  pro  si  pcnta 

Qualunque  priva  se  del  vosiro  iDoBdo 

Biscaiza  e  foodc  la  sua  Tacultade 

E  piange  13,  dove  cs5cr  dee  giocondo. 
A  passage  whicli  has  been  imitated  by  Spenser  in  the  fourth  tl 
••  The  Faerie  Queene  " ; — 

For  he  whose  daies  in  wilfal  woe  are  w^me 

Tlic  gmi-e  of  liis  Creator  doth  despise 

Tbat  will  nut  use  his  gitls  for  Ibanliless  niganli 

R^itl]  what  lively  affection  and  tender  pathos  docs  be  ) 
taion  arises  of  the  kindness  oC  those  who  befriendod  I 
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I  suffering  the  bitterness  of  exile,  "cliuibing  thu  stairs 
eating  the  bread  of  another !" 

We  now  proceed  tocxaminea  very  important  portion  of  Macaulaj 
aiticism— namely,  tliat  in  which  he  indicates  the  relative  value,  in 
rhetorical  and  lesihetic  sense,  of  the  three  divisions  of  "  I'he  Di' 
Comedy."     The  following  extract  contains  some  of  his  opinions 
this  subject : — 

The  <JesctipIion  of  Heaven  is  fxt  iDfeiiar  to  the  Hell  or  Purgatniy.    With 
piusiaiii  and  miscrin  of  the  suffeiing  spirits  he  felt  a  strong  sympathy, 
among  the  b«iitificil  he  appears  as  one  who  has  nothing  in  common  wiih  then; 
— as  one  who  a  incapable  of  comprehending  not  only  the  degree  but  the 
of  Ihe  cnjoymcni.    We  think  that  we  see  him  standing  among  those  smiling 
and  ladiant  spirits  with  that  scowl  of  unutterable  nu&ery  on  liis  brow,  and  that 
oul  of  bitter  disiliuD  on  his  lip,  wbkh  all  his  portraits  have  preserved  and  whicb 
mi^hl  rutnish  ChLinirey  with  hints  for  the  head  of  his  projected  Satan. 

ill  this  sentence,  as  well  as  in  others  to  be  adduced  in  this  article. 
thcic  is  ample  proof  tliat  Macaulay  liad  confined  his  study  of  "The' 
Divine  Comedy"  almost  exclusively  to  the  Hell,  and  thai,  like  Sir 
Walter  ScotI,  he  was  deterred  from  attempting  to  analyse  the  meta- 
jiiiysical  mind  of  the  poet  as  developed  in  the  Purgatory  and  the 
Paradise.  The  superficial  reader  of  Dante  will  certainly  find  more 
vivid  interest  in  the  Hell  tlian  in  any  other  part  of  the  great  epiq 
inasmuch  as  in  its  descending  circles  he  will  become  associated  witk 
liuman  beings  with  bodies  and  souls  and  feelings  like  his  own, 
suffering  under  almost  every  shape  of  physical  and  mental  torture. 
The  residents  of  these  Malebolgian  gulfs,  the  Kpicurcan  tenants  of 
■  r\'    tombs,  the  occupants  of  the  regions  of  thick-ribbed 

,  pressed  by  the  sorrows  of  living  men,  though  in  a  more  intense 
1'.  ;:iee  than  can  ever  be  experienced  on  the  terrestrial  sphere.  TO' 
adopt  Macaulay's  own  illustration,  no  man  is  ever  affected  by' 
"  Hamlet "  or  "  Lear  "  as  a  girl  is  affected  by  the  story  of  "  Little-' 
Red  Riding  Hood,"  It  is  only  by  those  who  devote  their  d.-iys  and'' 
nights  to  the  other  portions  of  this  work  that  the  superiority  of  thei 
Hell  will  be  disputed.  Without,  however,  binding  ourselves  to  anj] 
cxpreAsed  opinion  of  the  relative  value  of  the  divisions  of  "The 
Divine  Comedy,"  we  do  not  hesitate  for  an  instant  lo  deny  that 
Dante  had  wlftiiig'm  common  with  the  beatified  spirits.  At  issuing 
from  the  infernal  circles  into  the  pure  air  tliat  surrounds  the  Isle  of 
ii;|^'atory,  "o'er  belter  waves  the  light  bark  of  his  genius  lifts  its 
.1.  ■  Scarcely  has  he  entered  into  tliis  purifying  region  ihan  he 
^.i.j;ins  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  enjoyment  of  even  those  who 
e  not  commenced  their  course  of  purificalior  ~ 
:  Purgatory  affords  evidence  not  on"*" 
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oi  Dante's  incapacity  to  appreciate  the  happiness  or  the 
but  also  against  the  argument  that  the  mind  of  the  poet  wu  tiK 
affected  by  external  nature.  He  sees  the  sweet  hue  of  Ejsten 
sapphire  spread  over  the  serene  aspect  of  the  pure  air,  which  inspired 
him  with  unwonted  joy  as  soon  as  he  had  escaped  from  the  aino- 
sphere  of  deadly  gloom.  The  Orient  laughed  under  the  ta&M 
Venus  ;  and  in  the  horizon  also  appeared  four  stars  never  seen  nnce 
they  had  shone  in  the  Paradise  of  our  first  parents. 

On  what  passages  Macaulay  based  his  idea  that  Dante  appetml 
standing  among  the  radiant  spirits  in  Paradise  with  a  scowl  of  im- 
utterable  misery  on  his  brow  we  are  entirely  at  a  loss  to  knew. 
Instead  of  presenting  an  aspect  of  misery,  lie  shows  himself  absortied 
in  rapturous  delight,  which  clothes  every  object  around  with  un- 
earthly beauty ;  instead  of  disdain,  he  may  be  depicted  as  an  ideal  rf 
humility,  following  fieatrice  through  the  planets  with  tlie  docility  of  a 
child.  'When  at  last  he  is  about  to  be  admitted  to  a  gUmpse  of  ikc 
Trinity  and  the  union  of  God  with  man,  he  unites  with  St  Benuid 
in  supplication  to  the  Virgin  Mary  that  he  may  have  grace  to  eoa- 
template  the  brightness  of  the  Divine  Majesty. 

Hailam,  in  exercising  that  penetrating  criticism  which  has  nude 
his  opinion  on  all  subjects  worthy  of  the  respect  so  univcrsafljr 
accorded  to  his  sober  and  judicial  decision,  has  indirectly  dean* 
strated  the  falsity  of  Macaulay's  opinion.  Repeating  the  opiaioB 
that  light,  music,  and  motion  are  the  three  subjects  treated  ti 
throughout  the  Paradise,  he  states  that  Dante  spiritualises  cvei}'Duii| 
he  touches — an  excellence  in  which  Milton  yields  to  him.  Maoulaj' 
again  confutes  liis  own  statement  respecting  tiiis  part  of  his  subject 
inasmuch  as  he  u-ges  that  Dante's  style  is,  if  not  his  highest,  Ui 
most  peculiar  excellence ;  in  another  place  he  tells  us  that  thai  style 
had  reached  its  perfection  in  the  Paradise.  Style,  we  contend,  is  not 
the  mere  outward  dress  in  which  thought  is  conveyed,  but  the  bodjf 
of  thought  itself,  and  works  are  potent  to  exercise  an  active  influcnct 
on  the  minds  of  men  only  as  their  words  are  effective  agencies  lot 
conveying  and  impressing  the  ideas  they  are  intended  to  represent. 
Dante's  style,  for  instance,  is  so  identical  with  the  ideas  it  has  b«o 
written  lo  jjerpetuate,  by  wliich  his  great  epic  is  constituted,  that  Ibc 
alteration  of  the  words  is  synonymous  with  the  disintcgratiou 
structure  as  a  body  of  thought 


r  and  darker  passions  be  delielils  lo  dwclL    All  Ivt 
f  tbe  half  myitic  pauioo  which  be  slill  felt  for  hn  buried  Bcati 
\  the  Rrrcc  and  mile.si  ciile.    The  «.id  story  o(  Rimini  is  almost  an  e: 
I  JraoH-  not  wJictbcr  it  lias  been  iem»ked  that  in  om  point  r 
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have  afTectca  his  mind  as  it  did  Swift's.  Nauseous  and  revolting  images  seem  to- 
have  had  a  fascination  for  his  mind,  and  he  repeatedly  places  before  his  readers, 
with  all  the  energy  of  his  incomparable  style,  the  roost  loathsome  objects  of  the 
sewer  and  the  dissecting  room. 

This   adds  another  to  the  list  of  Macaulay's  misrepresentations. 
All  love  had  not  palled  upon  him  except  his  passion  for  his  dead 
Beatrice,  and  to  describe  that  love  as  half-mystic  is  to  totally  mis- 
represent its  character.     He  met  Beatrice  when  he  was  only  nine 
years  of  age.     His  boyish  friendship  for  her  grew  into  a  love  as 
unquenchable  as  his  love  for  his  native  land — a  feeling  which  no 
vicissitudes  of  circumstances  could  efface.     "The  Divine  Comedy'*^ 
was  written  in  fulfilment  of  a  promise  made  to  her  hallowed  memory. 
In  his  first  work,  the  "  Vita  Nuova,"  he  says  : — "  Therefore  did  I 
determine  to  write  no  more  of  this  dear  saint  until  I  should  be  able 
to  write  of  her  more  worthily  and  of  a  secret    She  knows  that  I  study 
to  attain  to  this  with  all  my  powers ;  and  if  it  shall  please  Him  by 
whom  all  things  live  to  spare  my  life  for  some  years  longer  I  hope 
to  say  of  her  that  which  never  hath  been  before  said  of  any  lady." 
To  say  that  the  story  of  "  Rimini "  is  the  sole  exception  argues  a 
forgetfulness  on  the  part  of  the  critic  which  would  be  ridiculous  ii> 
the  consideration  of  the  works  of  a  less  eminent  man.     Through  all 
his  weary  wanderings,    even  while  he  was  eating  the  bread  and 
climbing  the  stairs  of  another,  he  cherished  the  affection  of  a  child 
for  his  native  city.     There  are  few  more  pathetic  passages  in  any 
literature  than  those  which  the  exile  employed  in  his  appeal  to  be 
allowed  to  return  to  "  that  fairest  and  most  renowned  daughter  of 
Rome,  Florence,  which  had  cast  him  forth  out  of  her  sweet  bosom, 
in  which  he  had  his  birth  and  nourishment,  even  to  the  ripeness  of 
age,  and  in  which  w^ith  her  good  will  he  desired  with  all  his  heart 
to  rest  his  wearied  spirit  and  to  terminate  the  time  allotted  to  him 
on  earth." 

Love  for  any  other  woman  than  the  daughter  of  Folco  Portinari 
he  never  knew ;  but  his  affectionate  remembrances  of  those  who  by 
their  kind  treatment  assuaged  the  sorrows  of  his  exile  arc  denoted 
in  every  part  of  his  poem  in  which  he  can  recall  the  generous  deeds 
of  his  generous  patrons.  Even  if  the  story  of  "  Rimini"  were  the  sole 
exception  to  the  rule  which  Macaulay  has  laid  dowTi,  the  critic 
should  have  remembered  that  it  is  by  that  story  that  thousands  of 
English  readers  know  anything  of  "  The  Divine  Comedy."  We  trust, 
in  the  interest  of  faithful  criticism,  that  no  one  else  has  remarked  that 
misanthropy  affected  Dante's  mind  as  it  did  Swift'Si  for  t^' 
more  in  common  between  the  rhetorical  images 
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tlian  llier;;  is  between  the  Scripture  records  of  iljc  ilcsiruttion  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  and  the  indecencies  of  W'ydierley's  cumedia. 
Swift  introduces  into  his  recitals  the  most  loatlisome  utuveniencs  of 
the  human  body,  not  to  illustrate  the  narrative,  but  because  ihcy  tad 
a  fascination  for  his  mind.  Dante,  on  the  other  h^nd,  never  ptace 
such  images  before  the  minds  of  his  readers.  Swift's  inuges  at 
filthy  :  Dante's  are  awful.  They  arc  as  dissimilar  as  the  weird  apoi- 
trophes  of  the  witclies  in  "  Macbeth  "  are  unlike  the  revoking  lilauia 
of  "  Rabelais."  Dante  does  not  waste  the  energy  of  his  incgo- 
parable  style  on  the  most  loathsome  objects  of  the  sewer  and  the 
dissecting  room.  The  only  instance  we  can  recall  in  which  uy 
description  in  "The  Divine  Comedy"  could  justify  the  first  pancf 
the  charge  is  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  canto  of  the 
which  we  are  told  that— 

(jr.tndine  gtotisii,  e  acqua  tinlit  e  neve 

Pule  la  Icrra  clic  qucsto  riccve. 
Nothing  in  "  The  Divine  Comedy  "  suggests  the  ascociai 
dissecting  room,  unless  it  be  that  terrible  story  of  Ugolino.  U 
sally  considered  as  Dante's  tragic  masterpiece.     If  this  d 
horrors  ol  the  dissecting  room  the  most  severe  of  I^ttn  : 
open  to  the  same  accusation.     It  is  doubtful  whether  the  i 
Tacitus  were  discovered  in  the  time  of  Dante — the  five  books  a 
annals  having  been  found  in  Ijermany  in  the  reign  of  Leo  H 
the  first  five  books  of  the  histories  at  Venice  in  1468;  I») 
certain  that  a  similar  cose  to  tliat  presented  by  r>antc  is  rela 
Tacitus  in  the  forty-second  cliapler  of  the  fourth  book  :- 


i  Pisonis  pccui 
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The  instance  of  Tydeus  and  Menahppua,  cited  by  I1 
also  be  adduced  in  favour  of  Dante's  miihfiilni'ss  in  dej 
dramatic  scenes,  appealing  through  the  refining  agencies  of  \ 
terror,  or  both. 

The  character  of  Milton  was  peculiarly  distini^uislici]  by  loftiness  oT  ■ 
that  or  Dante  by  intensity  of  reeling.     In  every  line  or  '>  The  IKviBC  C 
I   we  iliBCcra  the  asperity  wliii:h  is   produced  by  pride  s[niggliti|[  « 

c  is  pcrtiaps  no  work  in  ihe  world  ao  deeply  and  sorrowfidly  twKunAlL  j 
Bu^oncboly  of  Dante  bos  no  fantastic  caprici:.     It  was  not,  so  far  u  at  tl~ 
of  lime  it  can  be  judged,  the  effect  of  cxtemal  circumstoncosi.    It  w; 
n.    Netlhcr  love  nor  glory,  neilher  the  coollicta  of  euth  nor  ll 
eaveo,  cosld  dispel  il.    1(  lunied  cvciy  consolatioa  and  every  jil 
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own  nature.  It  resembled  the  nozioos  Sardinian  soil,  of  which  the  intense  bitter- 
zmess  is  said  to  have  been  perceptible  even  in  its  honey.  His  miml  was,  in  the 
zioble  language  of  the  Hebrew  poet,  "  a  land  of  d^kness  itself,  and  where  the 
light  was  as  darkness.*'  The  gloom  of  his  character  discolours  all  the  ])assions 
^f  men  and  all  the  face  of  nature,  and  tinges  with  its  own  livid  hue  the  flowers 
^f  Paradise  and  the  glories  of  the  Eternal  Throne.  All  the  portraits  of  him  arc 
singularly  characteristic.  No  person  can  look  on  his  features,  noble  even  to 
smggeilncss,  the  dark  furrows  of  the  check,  the  haggard  and  wofid  stare  of  the 

«ye,  ihc  sullen  and  contemptuous  curve  of  the  lip,  and  doubt  that  they  belonged 

to  a  man  too  proud  and  too  sensitive  to  be  happy. 

Enough  has  been  already  said  to  show  that  Macaulay's  estimate 
of  Dante's  character  is  founded  on  misconception,  or — to  be  more 
accurate — on  the  imperfect  study  of  one  i)art  of  a  poem,  the  inspira- 
tion of  every  part  of  which  is  different  from  the  spirit  that  induced 
the  author  to  complete  the  other  two.     We  pause  here  merely  to 
direct  attention  to  the  loose  rhetoric  in  which  the  critic  assumes  to 
specify  the  distinctive  features  of  the  characters  of  tlie  two  c[)ic  poets 
of  Italy  and  England.     There  is  no  opposition  between  loftiness  of 
spirit  and  intensity  of  feeling  \  in  the  Hves  of  the  authors  of  which 
he  speaks  there  is  ample  proof  that  they  both  possessed  both  attri- 
butes in  a  prominent  degree.     Milton's  intensity  of  feeling  breathes 
through   every  one  of  his  works,  whether  jioetry  or  prose ;  loftiness 
of  spirit  is  as  clearly  perceptible  in  every  i)rominent  action  and  utter- 
ance of  the  exile  whose  bones  now  lie  on  the  banks  of  the  Adriatic. 
Macaulay's  criticism  on  this  part  of  his  subject  is  little  more  than  a 
series  of  antitheses  without  point,  and  epitlicts  without  distinction. 
Indeed,  throughout  the  whole  essay  he  follows  the  lines  of  Coleridge's 
criticism  on  the  Italian  poet,  amplifying  his  propositions  when  they 
are   wTong,   and   distorting   them  when   they  are  right.      Want  of 
originality  distinguishes  every  observation  made  by  the  critic,  both 
in  the  essay  on  Dante  and  in  the  essay  on  Milton  ;   and  when  he 
appears  to  give  us  a  penetrating  view  of  the  genius  and  construction 
of  "  The  Divine  Comedy "  he  merely  imitates  Coleridge,  who  was 
himself  egregiously  mistaken  in  his  estimate  of  the  epic,   especially 
in  his  assertion  of  its  non-allegorical  meaning,  the  fallacy  of  which 
will  be  plainly  demonstrated  hereafter. 

However  strange,  however  grotesque,  may  he  the  ajipearancc  whicli  Dante 
undertakes  to  describe,  he  never  shrinks  from  describing  il.  He  gives  us  the 
shape,  the  colour,  the  sound,  the  smell,  the  taste ;  he  counts  the  numbers,  he 
measures  the  size.  liis  similes  are  the  illustrations  of  a  traveller.  Unlike  those 
of  any  other  poet,  and  especially  of  Milton,  they  are  introduced  in  a  plain 
business-like  manner,  not  for  the  sake  of  any  beauty  in  the  objects  in  which 
they  are  drawn,  nor  for  the  sake  of  any  ornament  which  they  may  ip* 
to  the  poem,  but  simply  in  order  to  make  the  meaning  of  the  writer  r 
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the  render  as  to  himself.  The  ruins  of  the  precipice  which  led  from  Die  n 
the  seventh  circle  of  Hell  were  like  the  rocic  which  fell  iiilo  the  Adi^  a 
south  of  Trent.  The  cataract  of  Phlegclhon  was  like  that  of  Ihe  Atjui  CkmS 
Ihe  monasteiy  of  St.  Benedict.  The  place  where  the  heretics  ore  confioidk 
IjumiQg  tomhs  resemJilcd  the  vast  cemetery  at  Atles. 

Again— 

Hi!>  similes  are  more  ofthe  traveller  than  the  poet.  He  tmploTi  them  not  U^ 
play  his  ingenuity  by  fanciful  inalogies,  not  to  dehght  the  reader  by  afTuidiaE Mat 
distant  and  passing  ehmpse  of  beautiful  images,  remote  from  thepathin  vludto 
is  proceeding,  but  to  give  an  exact  idea  of  the  objects  which  he  is  draciitnaflf 
comparing  Ibem  with  others  geneially  known. 

In  these  sentences  ihe  critic  has  supplied  ample  pruoC  irndi 
were  needed,  that  Dante's  mind  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  obJM 
of  external  nature,  for  the  similes  of  a  traveller  as  such  are  derittd. 
from  external  nature.  Macaulay  has  overlooked  another  coiu>dcn> 
tion  in  thus  evolving  the  genius  of  Dante  from  his  works— it  * 
that  ihe  Florentine  had  acquired  some  excellence  in  the  an  rf 
designing,  so  that  his  similes  would  be  not  only  those  of  tlie  ua^'dla; 
but  also  of  tJie  painter.  Again  may  we  quote  the  crilic,  to  ^ve  liB 
own  words  an  emphatic  and  specific  contradiction.  Dante's  simila, 
we  are  told,  are  introduced  in  a  business-like  manner,  not  for  thesaic 
of  any  ornament  they  impart  to  the  poem.  Let  the  following  p 
be  read  in  juxtaposition  with  this  opinion ; — "  I  cannot  diunts 
this  part  of  my  subject  without  advising  every  person  who  c 
muster  sufficient  Italbn  to  read  the  simile  ofthe  sheep  tn  the  thild 
canto  of  the  Purgatory.  I  think  it  the  most  perfect  passage  of  llic 
kind  in  the  world,  tlie  most  imaginative,  and  the  most  siit* 
expressed."  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  bind  the  critic  to  his  ow 
specimens  of  heedless  rhetoric;  internal  testimony  afforded  by  "Tht 
Divine  Comedy,"  as  well  as  historical  evidence,  will  supply  the  rcfutl- 
tion.  To  say  that  Dante's  similes  are  unlike  those  of  Milton  i; 
ignore  the  authority  of  that  translation  which  Macaulay  himsetT  loi 
justly  praised.  Not  only  does  Mr.  Gary  give  us  a  translation  gf  "  Tie 
Divine  Comedy ;"  he  also  gives  us  those  passages  in  which  our  cn 
poet  has  moulded  into  English  form  the  thoughts  of  his  great  ItaliiB 
predecessor.  While  it  would  be  impossible  within  the  limits  of « 
short  article  to  indicate  all  the  passages  which  have  been  copied  and 
amplified  by  Milton,  a  reference  to  this  translation  will  effectively 
show  their  simiiitude.  But  it  is  not  only  in  similes  Uial  any  reado 
can  observe  the  influence  of  Dante  on  Milton's  mind.  The  author  of 
the  "  Paradise  Lost "  told  Dryden  that  he  had  taken  Spenser  for  Ai 
model ;  but  no  one  can  deny  that  the  English  epic  is  DaniM 
fftax.  degree  in  subject  and  also  in  spirit  Even  if  MQton  0 
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to  Spenser,  the  author  of  "  The  Faerie  Queene"  owed  much  to  Dante. 
Indeed,  there  is  not  a  great  poet  from  Chaucer  to  Shakespeare  who 
has  not  been  influenced  by  "The  Divine  Comedy."  Chaucer  copies  the 
similes  and  sentences  so  closely  as  to  afford  a  strong  proof  that  Dante 
studied  at  Oxford ;  that  he  inspired  much  of  what  supplied  the  fount 
whence  sprung  the  well  of  English  undefiled  there  can  be  no  question. 
But  what  most  astonishes  one  who  reads  is  Macaulay's  opinion  that 
Dante's  similes  are  unHke  those  of  any  other  poet.     He  must  have 
forgotten  how  much  they  have  in  common  w^ith  the  similes  of  Homer 
and  his  model,  Virgil.    As  instances  of  this,  the  picture  of  the  cranes  in 
the  fifth  canto  of  the  Hell  reminds  one  irresistibly  of  the  passage  in 
the  third  book  of  Homer,  read  by  every  schoolboy,  and  another 
in  the  tenth  book  of  Virgil.     Tnie  it  is  that  Dante's  objects  of  com- 
parison are  described  within  a  much  smaller  space  than  that  allowed 
by  our  severe  and  more  diffuse  writers ;  but  even  if  this  were  a  fault  it 
is  caused  by  the  structure  of  his  poem.     A\^iereas  Homer  presents 
one  or  two  points  of  resemblance  in  a  lengthy  i)assage,  every  point 
in  Dante's  simile  suggests  a  corresponding  idea  in  the  objects  lie 
is  describing.    Anything  superfluous  is  as  little  to  be  expected  in  his 
work  as  an  excrescence  on  the  cheek  of  a  sculptor's  Venus.    Macaulay 
gives  the  poet  the  highest  praise  when  he  says  that  Dante  introduces 
his  similes  to  make  his  verses  as  intelligible  to  the  reader  as  to  himself. 
But  one  single  canto — the  22nd  of  the  Hell — will  plainly  show  that 
he  docs  give  distant  and  passing  glimpses  of  beautiful  images  remote 
from  the  path  in  which  he  is  proceeding.  Reference  has  been  already 
made  to  the  simile  of  the  sheep  in  the  fifth  canto  of  the  Purgatory,  and 
scores  of  other  similar  instances  may  be  easily  adduced.     It  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  in  describing  the  circles  of  Hell  the  poet  would 
supply  many  comparisons  calculated  to  impart  beauty  to  the  poem  ; 
but  when  he  reaches  the  purifying  world,  and  ascends  to  the  regions 
of  the  beatified,  he  finds  an  infinite  supply  of  objects,  by  the  suggestion 
of  which  to  make  clearer  to  his  readers  the  intention  of  his  work;  and 
he  gives  frequently  recurring  glimpses  of  beautiful  objects  to  illustrate 
and   embellish  his   noble  theme.     Not  fifty  lines  of  the   Paradise 
can  be  read  before  proof  of  this  position  is  forthcoming. 

As  from  the  first  a  second  beam  is  wont 

To  issue,  and  reflected  upwards  rise, 

Even  as  a  pilgrim  bent  on  his  return ; 

So  of  her  act,  that  through  the  eye-sight  passed 

Into  my  fancy,  mine  was  formed. 

On  entering  the  moon  the  poet  exclaims  : — 

Meseemed  as  if  a  cloud  had  covered  us, 
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TraoBliicent,  solid,  firm,  anil  polishod  >irieht 
Like  ndaniBiit  whicli  Uic  sun's  beam  luul  saiit. 
Within  iUelf  the  ever-dunng  pearl 
Received  us ;  as  the  wave  a  ray  of  light 
Receives  and  rests  tmbmkca. 

Again,  ill  the  third  canto  : — 

As  though  tnuislDcciit  and  smooth  ^si.  oi«'3vi 

Clear  and  unmoved,  and  flowing  not  so  de^ 

As  that  Us  bed  is  dark,  the  shape  returns 

So  faint  ofour  iitipictureU  lineaments 

Thai,  on  wliitc  forehead  set,  a  pearl  as  strong 

Comes  to  the  eye  ;  such  saw  I  many  a  face 

All  stretched  to  speak. 

Dul  it  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  an  argument  which  nay  Ik 
strengthened  by  every  successive  canto  of  the  Paradise,  ThewfiBt 
parngraphs  have  been  quoted  in  order  to  show  that  Macaidiyii 
opinion  would  have  been  changed  by  reading  the  very  first  »e 
of  that  part  which  he  has  unduly  underrated.  It  must  also  be 
in  mind  that  the  picturesque  beauty  and  glowing  fervour  of  DadA 
similes  are  entirely  lost  in  Mr.  Gary's  translation,  which,  though  At 
best  English  version,  but  very  imperfectly  reproduces  in  i 
interpretation  Dante's  unequalled  diction  and  fervid  feeling. 

Poclty  which  relales  to  the  beings  of  another  n'ortd  oueht  to  b 
uiyslerious  and  picturesqne.  That  of  Milton  is  so :  ihnl  of  Uanli 
indeed,  beyond  .my  that  ever  ivas  written.  Its  effccl  nppro«chrs  ii 
by  the  pencil  or  the  chisel.  But  it  is  picturesqne  to  the  cxi-hision  iif  all 
This  is  a  fault  on  the  right  side,  a  faul  insepnralile  from  the  plan  of  OmiA 
poam,  which,  aa  we  have  already  ubsiTVed,  rendered  the  utmost  acnnqf  If 
description  necessary.  Siill  it  is  a  fnult,  Tlic  supernatural  a^enis  excite  ni 
tcrest,  but  it  is  not  the  interest  which  is  proper  lo  supernatural  ogents.  We  M 
thai  we  could  talk  to  the  ghosls  and  demons  without  any  emotion  ofiineorlM;' 
TVc  could,  like  Don  Juan,  3«k  iliem  to  supper  and  cat  heattity  in  tlieir  coiqMq. 
His  dead  men  are  merely  living  men  in  strange  stlnalions.  The  tans  ^U 
passes  between  the  poet  and  Farinata  is  justly  celebmled.  Sttll,  Fviaitt  k 
the  burning  tomb  is  exactly  what  Farinata  would  have  been  at  an  audi  Ajt. 
Jfolhine  canbe  more  toachinf;  (ban  the  lint  inlcniew  uf  Danle  and  fitabiBb 
Vcl  what  is  it  but  a  lovely  woman  chiding  with  sweet  austere  compoinre  thctow 
for  whose  aflcction  she  is  grateful,  but  whose  vices  she  leprolwtes  }  Tb«  leA| 
which  pics  the  passage  its  charm  would  suit  the  streclEorf1ufun;ea»wcIl  aAi 
stimniit  of  the  Iklounl  of  Purgnlory. 

Here  the  critic  is  again  betrayed  into  error  by  his  wrong  dbgnosii 
of  "The  Divine  Comedy."  By  "mystery"  in  this  connection  Macaiihj 
obviously  intends  to  say  what  he  had  already  stated  in  other  word*— 
that  the  words  of  the  Italian  were  to  be  inierprcltd  in  iheit  liied 
sense  and  in  no  other.     That  Macau'a/s  theory  is  not  tenable  to 
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been   proved  from  the  commentaxy  of  the  Florentine  on  his  owti 
immortal    work.      But    if   Milton's  epic  be    mysterious,   to   what 
does  it  owe  this  excellence — if  indeed  such  it  be  ?  Simply  to  the  in- 
spiration of  his  Italian  predecessor.    If  " mysterious "  can  be  predicated 
of  the  i)ersonages  introduced  into  the  episode  of  the  "Paradise  Lost," 
it  is  because  new  functions  are  attributed  to  them  and  are  sometimes 
transmuted  to  abstractions.      From  no  other  than  from  Dante  was 
this  plan  derived.     He  it  was  who,  as  Macaulay  himself  has  shown, 
so  successfully  interwove  ancient  mythology  with  modern  poetry. 
Even  so  acute  a  critic  as  De  Quincey  has  failed  to  discover  the  model 
which   the  English  poet  followed  in  the  construction  of  this  part 
of  the  machinery  of  his  poem.     To  Michael  Angelo  De  Quincey 
attributes  the  introduction  of  the  pagan  deities  in  connection  with 
the  hierarchy  of  the  "  Christian  Heavens."     De  Quincey's  remarks  re- 
specting this  part  of  the  subject  are  so  crude  as  to  suggest  the  notion 
that  he  never  read  "The  Divine  Comedy"  either  in  the  original  or  in  an 
English  dress.     "  One  man  might  err  from  inadvertence,  but  that  two, 
and  both  men  trained  to  habits  of  constant  meditation,  sliould  fall 
into   the   same   error  makes  the   marvel  tenfold   greater."      Little 
marvel,  however,  is  to  be  felt  when  it  is  plain  that  both  worked  on 
the  same  model.     Dante  introduced  mythological  personages  in  con- 
nection with  the  Christian  hierarchy  because  at  his  time  belief  in  the 
pagan  theocracy  had  not  completely  died  out,  and  heathen  deities 
were  regarded  as  objects  of  actual  existence,  and  ])robably  as   the 
least  fabulous  portion  of  his  wonderful  creations.     The  structure  of 
Milton's  epic  on  a  similar  basis  shows  that  he  copied  the  Italian  witli 
wonderful  clearness,  inasmuch  as  at  his  own  time — nearly  three  cen- 
turies and  a  half  after  Dante  lived — the  conception  of  such  a  design 
would  be  almost  impossible.     AVhen  Macaulay  says  that  we  might 
treat    l^ante's   supernatural   agents   as   Don    Juan    did — ask    ihem 
home  to  supper — he  must  certainly  have  forgotten  the  tenants  of  the 
Malebolgian  gulfs.     "  His  dead  men  are  merely  living  men  in  strange 
situations,"  &c.  As  a  curiosity  of  literature  it  may  be  mentioned  thai 
in    the   Edinbnr^^h  Rcvient  for   April,    1825 — Macaulay's  essay    on 
Milton   appeared   in   the  same  volume — we  find   a   very   different 
opinion  respecting  the  character  of  the  personages  who  appear  in 
the  episodes  of  "  The  Divine  Comedy."    "  The  images  of  Dante,"  says 
this  contributor  to  "the  Buff  and  Blue,''  "pass  by  like  phantasms 
on  a  wall,  clear  indeed  and  picturesque,  but  although  true  in  a  great 
measure  to  fact  they  are  wanting  in  reality.     They  have  complexion 
and  shape,  but  not  flesh  and  blood.     Milton's  earthly  creatures  have 
a  flush  of  living  beauty  upon  them  and  show  the  changes  of  hu'*' 
infirmity." 
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Tlic  poeti}'  of  Mihon  differs  fram  that  of  Danlc  us  ihe  litcroslfplll^  <9 
diflctEil  rrom  the  picture  writing  of  Kfirxicu.     Tlic  iioiigM  wliicli  Daair  b 
speak  for  themselves;  they  stand  simply  Tor  what  they  we.     TXimt  of  UA 
liave  a  significance  which  is  often  discernible  only  to  the  Inituted.    Tbeir  t\ 
depends  less  on  what  they  directly  rrpreEent  than  on  what  [bey  lemotelynfii 

There  is  not  in  the  whole  range  of  critical  literature  a  siateoe* 
more  calculaied  to  mislead  the  student  of  Dante  than  that  nudi 
^lacaulay  when  he  says  that  the  images  which  Dante  emjilo}-*  fl 
simply  for  what  Ihey  are.  Not  only  is  this  not  the  case,  but  ihcnft' 
ample  evidence  that  such  was  by  no  means  (he  iiilenlion  of  t!»e  |iicl' 
From  this,  as  from  many  other  parts  of  Macaulay's  coilimcnUfy,  1 
can  easily  understand  that  he  studied  the  great  work  of  thu  Fta» 
tine  very  superficially,  and  that  he  had  not  read  any  of  the  pnnc  w 
of  the  author,  in  which  the  intention  of  the  author  is  explained,  lij 
the  slnicture  of  his  immortal  "Comedy"  delineated.  If  he  had  rrfewJ 
to  the  treatise  entitled  "  II  Convito,"  he  would  luvc  found  thai. 
of  Dante's  images  standing  simply  for  what  they  arc,  the  [ 
which  called  them  into  being  meant  that  they  should  be  prcscnti 
the  mind  of  the  reader  in  no  less  than  four  different  aspects. 
writings  are  to  be  interpreted,  firstly,  in  the  liici-al  sense  whidi  if 
obvious ;  secondly,  in  the  allegorical  sense  which,  though  ^omewfaU-' 
bidden,  can  be  easily  made  intelligible  by  the  context.  The  t 
the  moral  sense— is  not  conveyed  in  words,  but  is  inferred  from  lie 
words.  As  an  instance  of  this,  the  author  gives  the  rtiJer  the 
Gospel  narrative  of  Christ's  transfiguration  when  He  retires  lo  a  M^ 
mountain  with  only  ihree  of  His  disciples.  The  moral  infetaK4 
according  to  Dante,  is  that  in  secret  things  we  should  have  but  lfc» 
companions.  (Purg.  xxxii.,  116.)  By  the  anagogicai  SCDSC  ■ 
are  enabled  from  the  narrative  of  things  perceived  by  th«  sewali' 
leam  things  beyond  the  reach  of  human  perception.  Th«  IuvSm 
passed  out  of  Egypt  (Paradise  .<!.,  45) ;  that  is  written  in  Psalm  11^ 
Dante  intends  that  another  lesson  should  be  taught  with  eijiol  fip 
tinclness — namely,  that  the  human  soul  released  from  sin  pastes  fri 
captivity  to  liberty. 

In  the  first  canto  of  the  Purgatory  Dante  meets  the  ^ode  * 
Cato  of  Utica.  Virgil,  having  explained  to  Cato  the  object  of  Aifr' 
visit,  says  : — 

Kon  son  gli  editti  etemi  per  noi  gnaiti ; 

Che  qD«sli  vive,  e  Minoi  tne  nonlcfa: 

^f  a  iron  del  cerchjo  ove  son  i;li  occhi  casli 

Oi  Mmzia  (ua,  che'n  viita  ancor  li  pte^ 

O  ssnio  pclto,  che  per  tua  In  lesni : 

Pet  lo  suo  amorc  adunqac  a  nol  li  [reja 

Luciane  andoi  per  li  lao'  setti  regni. 
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Marcia  was  the  wife  of  Cato,  bywhom  she  had  issue.  She  then  lived 
with  Sempronius,  to  whom  also  she  bore  children.  After  Sem- 
pronius's  death  Marcia  again  returned  to  Cato.  Now  not  only  does 
this  story,  which  we  take  merely  as  an  example,  not  stand  simply  for 
what  it  is,  but  Dante  minutely  describes,  in  "  II  Convito,''  his  whole 
iotention  in  referring  to  it :—"  Marcia  was  a  virgin  :  in  that  state  she 
signified  childhood.  Then  she  came  to  Cato,  and  in  that  state  she 
represents  youth.  She  then  bore  children,  by  whom  are  represented 
(he  virtues  which  are  said  to  belong  to  age.  Marcia  at  last  returns 
to  her  first  love,  which  signifies  that  the  noble  soul  has  returned  to 
Ciod."  If,  then,  Milton's  images  have  a  significance  often  discernible 
only  to  the  initiated,  the  same  may  be  predicated  witJi  even  more 
certainty  and  emphasis  regarding  tlie  jjoetic  utterances  of  the  Ro- 
renline.  It  is  this  man-ellous  power  of  inculcating  high  moral 
lessons  in  ilie  sliape  of  Jiistorical  narrative  which  rivets  the  attention 
of  the  ardent  student  of  "The  Divine  Comedy  "while  passing  in 
spirit  with  liis  guide,  through  the  same  r^ions  of  ineffable  jiain 
and  supremo  bliss  through  which  he  had  passed  himself  in  the  <:om- 
pany  of  his  model,  Virgil.  How  much  more  ennobling  is  the  slory 
of  Marcia  and  Calo  read  in  the  relming  liglit  of  Dante'.s  commentary 
than  as  a  rude  record  of  sensual  ))assion  I 

In  the  works  of  Dante  tlie  political  is  co-ordinate  witli  the  moral 
object.  The  theory  that  Dante  did  not  intend  that  his  writings 
should  bear  an  allegorical  or  any  second  intention  is  supported  by 
the  assertions  that  he  has  suppressed  the  existence  of  a  political 
allegory,  and  that  the  onus  prohmdi  rests  witli  lliose  wJio  are  disposed 
to  place  it  among  the  prominent  interpretations  which  it  is  sup|)oscd 
to  have  been  his  design  figuratively  to  convey.  It  will  presently  be 
shown  that  the  very  ground  plan  of  "The  Divine  Coniudy"  is  founded 
on  a  political  allegon-.  In  this  place  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  llial 
the  political  allegory  is  manifest  in  llie  \'cr)-  first  canto,  wlierc  the 
leopard  denotes  Florence,  llie  lion  the  King  of  France,  and  the  wolf 
Ihe  Court  of  Rome.  It  is  a  matter  of  no  small  surprise  that  a  critic 
possessing  Coleridge's  analytical  ])ower  should  aj;rte  in  tlie  theory 
that  the  moral,  political,  and  theological  tniths  of  "The  Divine 
Comedy"  are  not  allegorical,  but  quasi-allegorical,  or  conceived  in 
analogy  with  pure  allegory.  This  statement,  which  cannot  bear  <:l«s(.- 
examination  even  as  regards  its  rhetorical  structure,  is  indirectly  con- 
tradicted by  Coleridge's  own  statement  that  in  ihc  age  in  wliic-h 
Dante  lived,  and  the  literaiy  character  of  whicli  he  represented, 
allegory  I'ad  sttcccededJ^^dtf^MSEO.  Ample  evidence  has  bcii 
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already  given  to  show  not  only  that  "The  Divine  Comedy*'  is  a  coo-     \ 
plete  allegor}'.  but  that  it  is  unmistakably  allegorical.  \ 

No  person  can  have  attended  to  "  The  Divine  Comedy  '*  ^lithout  obseniagbov  1 

little  impression  the  forms  of  the  external  world  appear  to  ha\'e  made  on  Dntb  ^ 

His  temper  nnd  his  situation  had  led  him  to  fix  his  observations  almost  exduiiid^  "^ 
on  human  nature. 

This  is  the  most  glaring  and  transparent  of  all  the  mis-statementi 
made  in  the  course  of  Macaulay's  commentar>'.     As  well  might  it  be 
asserted  that  the  tragedy  of  **  Othello  "  does  not  depict  the  excess  of    .^ 
jealous  love,  or  that  the  tragic  fate  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  was  not    ^ 
attributable  to  the  obstructed  course  of  youthful  affection.    To  profe     a 
that  Macaulay' s  position  cannot  be  sustained  is  like  breaking  a  Jy     \ 
upon  a  wheel :  the  accumulation  of  testimony  against  it  is  so  wei^^    ""^ 
as  to  crush  beneath  it  any  one  who  ventures  to  support  the  theoiy  of  -  j 
the  historian.     The  very  first  lines  of  "  The  Divine  Comedy"  couti-'    j 
tute  an  argimient    unanswerable   in    its   cogency  that   Dante  ms 
impressed  by  external  nature,  for  he  makes  the  scene  of  the  fint 
incident  of  his  vision  a  gloomy  wood.       It  would  be  useless  to 
reiterate  all  the  passages  by  which  evidence  is  afforded  of  the  q;ic- 
gious  errors  of  the  critic.     We  shall  more  effectively  sustain  our  own 
position  by  showing  that  the  whole  ground  plan  of  "  The  Divine 
Comedy'*  was  based  on  external  nature.     As  sho\\'n  by  Keightley* 
the  historian,  the  geographical  features  of  Italy  formed  the  ground- 
plan  of  the  iiocm  : — 

The  abode  of  tlie  Dantcan  God,  the  Emperor,  was  in  Germany,  bc\*ond  the 
Alps,  which  must  be  passed  to  reach  him.    Now  we  fmd  Dante  in  the  opening 
of  the  poem  .nttemptinfr  to  climb  a  mountain  where  he  is  impeded  by  three 
beasts  representing  the  Guclfic  powers.  He  has  then  to  turn  back  and  pass,  under 
the  guidance  of  Virgil,  a  native  of  the  sub- Alpine  Mantua,  through  the  Gudfic 
hell,  till  it  reaches  its  central  point.     He  first  comes  to  a  gateway  which  Rosetti, 
without  any  knowledge  of  the  theory,  has  shown  to  be  Brescia,  whence  he  comes 
to  a  river,  the  Po.     Beyond  this  is  the  Limbo,  the  inhabitants  of  which  Roseiti 
has  regarded  as  leading  GhibcUincs,  and  which  I  take  to  be  Bologna,  a  chief  seat 
of  Ghibcllinism.   After  this  he  reaches  La  Cill.\  di  Dite,  in  which  nothing  but  the 
deepest  prejudice  can  prevent  any  one  from  recognising  Florence.     There  seems 
to  be  a  hint  of  \'iterbo,  and  finally  the  poet  arrives  at  the  centre,  the  Guidecca 
(from  Judas),  the  abode  of  the  arch  traitor  Lucifer — /.f.,  the  Pope,  the  rebel  against 
the  enemy  of  (iod,  the  E:nperor.     The  ground-plan  of  the  I*urgatory — a  conical 
mountain  ascending  by  ledges  or  terraces — ^was  also  given  by  one  of  the  natural 
features  of  Italy.     I  have  never  been  at   Lucca,  so  I  cannot  say  whether  the 
practice  continues  or  not ;  but  Montaigne,  in  his  Journal  d^un  Voyage  en  Italie 
(ii.,  256),  gives  the  following  passage  : — 

**  Non  si  puo  assai  lodare,  e  per  la  bellezza  e  per  Tutilc,  questo  modo  di  coltivare 
le  montagne  fm  alia  cima,  facendosi  in  forma  di  scaloni  delli  ccrchi  intomo  d'essi, 
e  Talto  di  questi  scaloni,  adesso  appoggiandolo  di  pietre,  adesso  con  altri  ripari, 
se  la  terra  di  fc  non  sta  soda,  i\  piano  ddV  ^c^loxie,  com^  %\  T^acQ.TLtra.  ^id  largo  e 
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piik  stretto.  empiendolo  di  grano,  e  Testremo  del  piano  verso  la  valle,  cio5  ilgiro  t^ 
I'orlo,  aggirandolo  di  \igne ;  c  dove  (come  verso  le  cime)  non  si  piii  ritrovar  n^ 
far  piano,  raettendoci  tutto  \igne." 

Macaulay  says  that  he  will  not  take  upon  himself  the  task  of  settling 
the  precedency  between  two  such  writers.  There  can,  however,  be 
no  great  difficulty  about  the  decision.  Dante  not  only  created  a 
language,  but  he  gave  it  energy  and  nerve  which  it  has  never  since 
possessed  when  used  by  other  hands.  Milton  approached  the  com- 
position of  the  "  Paradise  Lost "  with  the  advantage  of  being  able  to 
draw  his  vocabulary  from  the  well  of  English  undefiled,  and  from  the 
English  authors  who  lived  bet>veen  the  fourteenth  and  the  seventeenth 
centuries.  Dante,  strictly  speaking,  had  no  model  to  follow  ;  Milton's 
poem  is  to  a  great  extent  Dantesque.  The  influence  of  Milton  on  our 
literature  and  our  political  development  has  been  slightly  felt,  and  his 
works  cannot  be  said  to  be  popularly  read.  The  writings  of  Dante 
have  sunk  deep  into  the  national  soul  of  Italy.  His  spirit  has  inspired 
every  ei)ic,  didactic,  and  lyric  poem  worth  remembering  in  tlie  literature 
of  the  peninsula,  and  to  him  must  be  attributed  in  no  small  degree 
the  fulfilment  of  the  desires  dearest  to  his  heart,  though  it  has  been 
achieved  five  hundred  years  after  his  death  in  exile — the  expulsion  of 
the  foreigner  and  the  emancipation  of  his  native  land.  After  a  lapse 
of  five  centuries  his  writings  come  to  us  with  undiminished  splendour; 
and  if  we  may  modify  the  well-known  prophecy  enunciated  by  his 
critic,  we  would  say  that  they  will  appeal  as  fervently  and  earnestly 
to  the  Italian  heart  when  some  New  Zealander,  having  taken  his 
stand  on  a  broken  arch  of  the  bridge  of  St.  Angelo,  will  sketch  the 
ruins  of  St.  Peter's. 


Across    the    Alps; 

OR,  GLIMPSES  OF  NORTH  ITALY. 


Yet  waft  me  fiom  Ihe  hatbour  n 
Wild  wind  1    I  seek  a  wan 
And  I  will  see  before  I  die 
The  patmii  and  temples  of  the  SoDth. 


jSHt^  great  engineering  feat  of  the  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel  hiii 
rendered  crossing  the  Alps  an  every  dayoccurrcnee,  hu 
lessened  all  the  hardships  of  mountain  travel  to  a  r:iilnii 
ride  in  a  tunnel  for  some   forty  minutes,  and  has  tu  i 
great  extent  reduced  the  imaginative  part  of  the  journey  to  nothing. 

Report  speaks  of  anolher  railway  over  the  St.  Clolhard.  so  that  the 
route  to  fair  Italy  by  carriage  or  on  foot  will  be  left  to  but  a  few  o( 
those  noble  passes,  guarded  by  the  lofty  Alps.  A  somewhat  lea 
untravelled  route  is  by  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  which,  as  offering  no 
regular  public  conveyance,  and  not  presenting  the  sterner  scenay  1/ 
the  Simplon,  Gothard,  or  Spliigen,  is  often  omitted  in  the  category  tf 
travel. 

The  approach  to  this  pass  on  the  Swiss  side  is  ftoin  Martigny,  a 
village  so  well  known  to  all  Chamouni  tourists,  that  any  description  of 
its  features  would  be  useless.  Soon  after  leaving  Martigny,  the  St,  Ber- 
nard road  diverges,  and,  like  all  the  great  mountain  passes,  follows  the 
course  of  a  river  here  called  the  Dranse.  Theletigth  ofiberoaJ&otn 
end  to  end — that  is,  from  Martigny  in  Switzerland  to  AosU  in 
Piedmont — is  some  forty-five  miles.  For  ten  or  twelve  mile*  irt 
perceptible  ascent  is  felt,  and  then  it  is  very  gradual.  On  the  way, 
several  targe  villages,  as  OrsiL-resand  I.iddes,  are  passed.  TrarcIIci^ 
two  or  three  in  number,  cross  one's  path,  and  the  nsual  catdc 
drivers,  with  their  cows  and  goats,  are  the  chief  accompanimcnis  trf 
the  journey.  Occasionally  a  post  cart  or  rudely  buJIt  carriage  will 
rattle  by,  but  there  are  no  regular  diligences,  no  strings  of  iraw 
with  much  luggage,  that  one  always  encounters  over  the 

So  far,  there  is  a  primitive  aspect  and  feeling  in  oosuag 
Bernard.     On  leaving  St.  Pierre,  a  romantic  village  al 
from  the  top  of  the  pass,  the  mountains  begin   to  dOH  ] 
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^■Relation  to  an  extent  ceases.     The  carriage  road  also  ends,  and  the" 
^Kh  leads  along  a  way  rugged  with  stones,  and  marked  at  intervals 
^H)  high  poles,  which  in  winter  serve  to  guide  the  traveller  in  the  fall- 
^BsDow  to  the  welcome  Hospice  and  shelter.    The  last  two  miles  is  a 
^Hep  ascent,  when  on  a  sudden  die  Hospice  comes  into  vie  w^a  plain 
^Hb<.'  building,  situate  in  a  deep  solitude,  with  no  other  habitation 
^Br.     Here,  some  twenty  brethren  live  and  assist  poor  travellers  and 
^^RTs  in  winter.     There  is  a  small  chapel  attached  to  the  Hospice, 
^B  among  the  paintings  on  the  walls  is  one  of  St.  Bernard,  the 
^Kider  of  the  order.     He  is  represented  with  a  huge  St.  Bernard  dog 
^Khis  side,  and  the  snowy  Alps  in  the  distance.     The  traveller  is 
^Hged  and  entertained  here,  free  of  expense,  but  if  not  indigent,  it 
^BisuaJ  to  leave  some  contribution  for  the  support  of  the  monastery 
^Bchapel.     The  brethren  do  not  remain  here  more  than  a  year  or 
^^Bt  but  arc  replaced  by  others  from  a  neighbouring  establishment, 
^H  the  keenness  of  the  air  does  not  permit  a  long  residence. 
^^KtDmediately  on  leaving  the  Hospice  the  descent  of  the  pass  begins, 
^Bcral  fine  valleys  open  up,  while  in  the  far  distance  many  a  snow- 
^Bpcd  summit  peers  forth.     The  farther  one  proceeds,   the  more 
^HKan  does  the  scene  grow  :  churches  on  whose  western  fronts  are 
^^Bely  jKiinted  the  Crucifixion,  Ascension,  or  other  scriptural  subjects 
^Kines  not  trained  in  the  regular  upright  manner  of  France   and 
^Rlzerland,  but  climbing  over  trellised  wood-work  or  growing  con- 
^Hedly  with  other  filants.     The  first  Italian  town  of  any  note  was 
^^bla,    which,   as    we   approached    in    the    dusky   twilight,    looked 
^Btuiesque  indeed,  as  lit  by  primitive  kmps  suspended  along  the 
^Brow,  winding  streets.     Nor  did  the  morning  view  disappoint,  for, 
^Kced  as  the  town  is,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Mont  Blanc  range 
^H  one  side    and  the  maritime  Alps  on  the  other,    there  is  little 
^■Dling  to  complete  great  natural  beauty.     Some  of  the  streets  were 
^Ksded,  and  a  curious  sight  to  English  eyes  was  the  hanging  out  of 
many  wares  for  sale  ;  this  appeared  to  be  usual  in  several  Italian 
■i.'ivns,  giving  the  aspect  of  a  permanent  fair  or  bazaar.     The  toad 
ii'.mi  Aosta  to  Ivrea  was  travelled  over  by  diligence,  of  a  construction 
which  permitted  a  good  outside  view,  thus  enabhng  one  to  enjoy  the 
fme  scenery  to  perfection.     In  the  valley  near  were  the  long  stretch- 
ing fields  of  maize,  mingled  with  orchards  of  chesnut,  fig,  and  vine. 
At  distances  of  eight  or  ten  miies  were  large  villages,  picturesquely 
placed,  surrounded  by  some  castellated  crag  or  rock-piled  ruin  to 
increase  the  strange  wonder  and  beauty  of  the  scene.  The  Val  d' Aosta 
has  aflbided  many  a  subject  for  the  pencil  of  the  late  celebrated  a 
Hording.     The  road,  by  its  sudden  bends,  now  hemmed  in  by  \ 
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niDontaias,  now  opening  out  on  some  tine  postural  valhry, 
very  diverse  scenery.  The  wayside  chapels  or  shiioes,  and  villi|)! 
houses,  painted  with  a  scripture  scene  or  sacred  legend,  ii>lcl  t(  al- 
io ving  propensities,  exhibited  even  in  this  a  somewhat  iafcnit 
manner.  By  degrees  the  landscape,  fairy-Uke  as  it  was.  bcpu  * 
soften  down,  mountains  lessened  into  hills,  soon  to  be  lost  i&D- 
gether  in  the  plains  of  Lombaidy,  and  it  was  evident  wc  had  lo* 
really  exchanged  ihe  lofty  heights  and  still  loftier  Alps,  those  "  buna 
of  another  world,"  for  the  level  tracts  of  Italy. 

The  railway,  too,  confirmed  this  idea,  for  at  Ivm  was  tbc  tna 
tliat  conveyed  us  to  Turin, 

This  place  has  many  fine  buildings,  piazzas,  and  curiously  anadcd 
streets.  Turin  has  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  historj-,  &<M  tk 
period  when  Hannibal  descended  the  Alps  to  its  impoverishnKst at 
the  time  of  the  conr|Uest  of  Piedmont  in  1 536,  and  its  final  tc^sti^ 
lishracnt  as  a  populous  and  brilliant  city.  The  principal  ediftcei  «t 
in  the  centre  of  the  place,  and  the  Tiazza  Castello.  The  calhedol  B 
retnarkable  for  a  roof  painted  with  scenes  from  the  Old  TestonicH, 
and  the  nowce  in  Italian  travel  will  be  no  less  struck  by  tbc  band- 
somely  decorated  ceiling  of  the  railway  station  at  tbc  Porta  Niiom. 
On  this  are  represented,  in  colouri;d  panels,  the  anns  of  the  dirf 
cities  in  Italy,  and  there  is  a  general  boldness  and  massiveoos  itf 
design,  captivating  to  a  foreign  eye. 

From  Turin  to  Milan  is  a  long  railway  ride,  but  as  nil  continailll 
trains  (except  expresses)  travel  very  slowly,  one  gets  accu»tOinedu 
tedious  progress,  and  regards  it  as  a  thing  to  be  eodurcd  and  wludi 
cannot  be  helped.  Milaj],  the  city  of  art  and  opulence,  containing  ■ 
cathedral  alone  worth  a  journey  to  see,  is  a  central  point  for  Nflrf" 
Italy.  Its  churches  and  buildings  have  been  described  in  all  hand' 
books,  and  so  my  readers  must  be  satisfied  to  search  llieni  out  (hett, 
and  be  contented  with  more  general  impressions  of  people  Xl' 
things.  For  to  observe  the  social  characteristics  of  a  DatioD  is  <9 
much  a  point  of  travel  as  to  acc|uire  confused  idea%  uf  cbunfte, 
pictures,  and  other  tourist  experiences.  The  Cathedral,  cir  Onoaa 
of  Milan,  cannot  be  passed  unnoticed,  if  only  for  tlic  reiniiricaWe 
affirmation  that  it  was  designed  by  a  German,  although  ihc  Italia 
tnind  su])plemented  and  finished  the  work.  Viewed  a[>art  froa  «V 
differences  as  to  architectural  merit,  it  is  a  macvellous  crciilion,  rca{ 
in  all  the  magnificence  of  its  white  marble  walls.  If  the  cxWrioth 
striking,  the  interior  is  doubly  so,  for  the  grandeur  of 
amajttss  at  first,  but  delights  all  the  more  on  intimate  a< 
Any  de5t:ri])iiou  of  the  noble  and  majestic  interna!  effect 
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committed  to  paper,  and  the  reality  alone  will  satisfy  the  mind. 
There  is  a  general  prejudice  against  mounting  towers  of  cathedrals 
and  churches  as  an  ordinary  sight-seeing  accomplishment,  but  the 
ascent  of  Milan  Cathedral  will  repay  the  traveller.  He  will  find 
himself  face  to  face  with  the  countless  statues  (3,400  in  all)  of  saints, 
martyrs,  and  aposdes  that  crown  each  pinnacle,  of  which  little  con- 
ception can  be  formed  below.  An  excellent  notion  of  the  intricate 
windings  of  the  Milanese  streets  can  also  be  formed  from  the  height 
of  the  tower,  and  in  fortunate  weather  the  surrounding  level  country 
is  backed  by  the  distant  Alps,  "  so  shadowy,  so  sublime." 

The  stranger  will  find  some  difficulty  in  selecting  from  the  many 
churches  which  to  visit :  those  of  St.  Ambrogio,  St.  Eustachio,  and 
St.  Maria  delle  Grazie  commend  themselves  to  the  educated  traveller. 
In  the  refectory  adjoining  the  last  named  church  is  to  be  seen  all  tliat 
remains  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  masterpiece,  the  **  Last  Supper." 
How  greatly  injury,  damp,  and  retouching  have  altered  the  original  is 
well  known,  but,  despite  all  these  drawbacks,  it  will  ever  attract  its 
devotees  of  sight-seers  from  all  countries.  There  is  a  fine  marble 
statue  by  Magni  of  this  many-minded  painter  lately  erected  near  the 
La  Scala  Theatre,  and  you  will  often  observe  the  poor  passer-by  stop 
and  gaze  at  the  great  man  with  that  intent  admiration  for  art  in  all 
its  forms  that  seems  to  characterise  both  the  high  and  low  classes  in 
Italy.  The  famous  picture  gallery  is  in  the  palace  of  the  Brera, 
and  the  collection  includes  most  continental  schools.  The  well- 
known  Spolalizio  of  Raphael  is  the  acknowledged  gem,  but  there  are 
other  i)aintings  of  renown  and  excellence.  During  the  sunmier  of  1872 
an  exhibition  of  the  works  of  living  painters  and  sculptors  formed  a 
striking  and  interesting  contrast  to  those  of  the  old  masters  in  the 
Brera,  and  showed  that  the  spirit  of  modern  art,  though  here  dis- 
played in  a  different  fashion,  was  as  keenly  alive  as  ever  in  this  its 
natural  and  congenial  home.  Many  of  the  approaches  to  Milan 
are  by  gates,  and  the  Arco  della  Pace,  erected  by  Napoleon  1.,  is  a 
very  imposing  structure,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  Triumphal 
Arch  in  Paris. 

One  of  the  hterary  glories  of  Milan  is  the  famed  Ambrosian 
Library,  near  the  centre  of  the  city.  The  somewhat  dark  and  sombre 
approaches  to  the  rooms  of  this  building  are  compensated  by  the 
interesting  contents  \  in  one  room  is  a  series  of  illuminated  MSS., 
many  of  which  are  of  the  Italian  school  of  Art;  the  great  attraction, 
however,  is  a  large  volume  of  original  drawings,  sketches  of  architec- 
ture and  engineering,  &c.,  with  MS.  notes  and  other  memoranda  of 
.the  great  Da  Vinci,  acquired  from  a  noble  Italian  family  for  this  library. 
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There  is  also  a  celebrated  MS.  volume  said  lo  be  by  tlic  arrJikot 
Bramnnte,  containing  drawings  of  antique  tombs,  iroiihies,  und 
triumphal  arches.  Attached  lo  the  library  is  a  good  gallery  oT^iuiU' 
iiigs,  and  among  one  of  the  most  remarkable  is  Raphael's  Schoolrf 
Athens.  There  arc  also  many  engravings  and  etchings  of  the  ^emidt 
and  Dutcli  schools  in  the  various  rooms.  The  interest  of  Bcamriag 
the  works  of  such  great  masters  is  enhanced  by  being  in  the  iand  rf 
their  birth,  for  many  a  simple  occurrence  of  present  daily  life  in  lEiI/ 
is  as  fresh,  as  original,  as  when  it  formed  an  incident  on  tile  cantisdf 
the  medieval  painter.  A  glimpse  only  of  the  art  life  of  Italy  is  tglic 
seen  in  a  visit  to  Milan,  for  you  must  proceed  to  Florence,  VeniMi 
and  cities  farlber  south  to  pursue  all  the  inquiries  that  have,  iu  i( 
were,  only  lieen  stimulated  by  a  sight  of  what  this  city  alone  rontnini. 
Thus  was  Milan  left,  not  to  seek  further  art  treasures,  but  becsuM 
time  warned  that  the  homeward  route  must  be  by  the  three  fair  lako 
of  Como,  Lugano,  and  Maggiore. 

To  the  travelled  these  lakes  present  many  novelties,  that  ncitbtf 
the  romantic  shores  of  Lucerne,  the  ru^ed  steeps  of  Loch  Kaliinc, 
nor  the  undulating  banks  of  Windermere  possess.  For  Italy's  lakes 
are  surrounded  by  hills,  wooded  at  times  from  the  very  summit  ID 
the  water's  edge — on  the  lake  side  arc  handsome  villas  of  luliao 
nobles,  with  many  a  clustering  village,  encircling  a  church  whole 
campanile,  standing  apart,  and  often  sweetly  ringing  out  n  deep-tonid 
service  bell,  is  sufficient  to  characterise  the  scene  as  novel  at  least 

Occasionally  a  distant  snow  peak  rises  above  the  wooded  hciglitt, 
but  is  soon  tost  to  sight  in  some  sudden  turn  of  the  landscBi>e.  Un 
the  still  water  gondola-shaped  boats  with  gay  awnings  glide  fixM 
shore  lo  shore,  laden  with  market  folk  or  passing  travellers. 

Nowhere  are  so  many  small  boats  to  be  seen,  the  Italian  lako 
thus  contrasting  remarkably  in  this  respect  with  the  Swiss  bkti. 
where  their  appearance,  owing  to  the  danger  of  navigation  and  niddcn 
winds,  is  very  seldom. 

The  town  of  Como  is  not  behind  in  picturesque  beauty,  inadnoch 
as  there  are  arched  galevrays,  arcaded  shops,  and  the  nroletio,  t* 
town  hall,  and  cathedral.  The  last  two  buildings,  adjoining  the  blc 
side  and  market,  are  very  noticeable,  and  would  form  a  fit  subject  far 
the  artist's  pencil. 

From  the  lake  side  the  steamer  winds  its  way  between  the  wixxM 
heights  that  fringe  the  water's  edge,  and  after  passing  some  small  vtUa^ 
.Stops  at  the  important  town  ol  Ecllaggio.  This  place,  situate  midnf 
bp  the  lake,  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  situations,  for  the  wtW 
jperc  widens  into  a  bay-like  expanse,  lea\-ing  on  one  side  of  this  VXRi 
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the  opening  to  the  small  but  romantic  Lake  of  Lecco.  The  head  of  the 
Lake  of  Como  narrows  considerably,  and  the  mountains  are  propor- 
tionately steeper  as  they  imite  with  the  rugged  chain  of  the  Alps 
towards  the  St.  Gothard  or  Spliigen  passes.  To  see  the  three  chief 
Italian  lakes,  the  route  from  Bellaggio  on  Como  to  Porlezza  on 
Lugano  is  generally  taken.  The  distance  between  these  towns  is 
about  nine  English  miles,  through  very  wooded  heights  and 
occasional  villages,  with  orchards  of  figs,  vines,  and  maize.  The  I-ake 
of  Lugano  is  the  smallest  of  the  three,  being  only  about  fourteen  miles 
in  length  and  eleven  miles  and  a  quarter  in  breadth  ;  and  the  town  so 
called  from  the  lake  is  backed  by  verdant  hills  and  is  very  romantic  in- 
situation.  Opposite  to  the  town  is  a  conical  shaped  hill,  called  Monte 
Salvatore,  which  so  resembles  the  shape  of  Vesuvius  as  to  receive 
the  name  of  the  modem  Vesuvius. 

In  the  church  of  St  Maria  degli  Angeli  is  the  masterpiece  and 
famous  fresco  of  Bernardino  di  Luino,  the  Crucifixion.  A  great  many 
figures  are  introduced,  and  the  varying  scenes  in  this  sacred  drama 
are  treated  with  much  vigour  and  meaning.  To  reach  the  third  lake, 
Maggiore,  an  undulating  ride  of  some  twelve  miles  from  Lugano 
brings  the  traveller  to  Luino,  an  important  town  on  the  upper  end  of 
Maggiore.  This  lake,  some  fifty  miles  long  and  three  miles  broad, 
may  be  called  the  grandest,  uniting  tranquil  beauty  with  the  sterner 
aspects  of  distant  snow  peaks.  The  hills,  or  more  properly  moun- 
tains, on  the  Alpine  side  present  a  bold,  unbroken  scries,  while 
behind  them  tower  the  higher  summits  of  Monte  Rosa  and  the  great 
snow  range  of  the  Helvetic  Alps.  Some  three  parts  down  the  lake, 
where  the  towns  of  Pallanza  and  Baveno  are  situated,  the  water  forms 
into  an  extensive  bay,  upon  which  rise,  in  fairy-like  form,  the  four 
Borromcan  islands.  The  steamer,  touching  at  Pallanza,  Baveno,  and 
Stresa,  threads  its  way  among  these  isles,  the  most  famous  of  which 
is  the  Isola  Bella ;  the  other  three  are  called  Isola  Madre,  Isola  di 
Pcscatori,  and  Lsola  di  St.  Giovanni.  On  the  Isola  Btlla  is  a  noble 
palace,  partly  in  ruins,  partly  modernised.  The  gardens,  laid  out  at  the 
expense  of  one  of  the  Borromean  family,  are  arranged  in  a  succession 
of  terraces,  where  the  orange,  myrtle,  olive,  and  grape  are  entwined 
with  the  delicate  flowers  of  the  sunny  south.  Stresa  or  Baveno  is  the 
favourite  resting  place  for  tourists  ;  and,  indeed,  at  cither  Nature  has 
lavished  all  her  possible  charms,  for  the  distant  mountains  form  a 
noble  amphitheatre  encircling  the  town  of  Pallanza,  and  in  an  opposite 
direction  just  terminate  abruptly,  only  to  disclose  a  wider  vision  of 
the  distant  Alps,  while  in  the  foreground  are  the  Borromean  islands, 
so  placed  that — 

Each  retiring  claims  to  be 
Ao  islet  in  an  inland  sea. 
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will,  while  from  any  of  Liie  iDwns  on  this  part  of  tht 
can  extend  his  travels  in  many  directions. 

The  nearest  route  home  for  those  who  muU  return  "'  actoss  ifu 
Alps "  is  by  the  Simplon  Pass,  over  which  an  excellent  carnage  vat 
is  made,  so  that,  unless  desired,  walking  is  superfluous.  The  fim 
town  on  the  Simplon  road,  after  leaving  Maggiore,  is  Damo  d'Osoli, 
where  all  who  wish  to  see  the  glories  of  the  pass  by  day  suy  the 
night,  the  diligence  passing  early  the  next  morning,  lliis  eaabhl 
the  traveller— as  he  should,  especially  for  the  first  time — lo  nuke  tut 
acquamtance  with  the  scenery  by  daylight  After  Domo,  the  Ita]im 
frontier  is  soon  [lassed,  and  the  real  glories  and  wonders  of  toe 
Simplon  begin ;  the  road  at  one  time  cut  between  mountains  whotc 
summits  seem  well  nigh  to  overhang  and  darken  the  narrow  dcfila; 
at  another  forming  such  a  sudden  bend  that  it  appears  manreltoat 
how  any  exit  could  be  made  from  this  mountain  prison. 

The  Simplon  road  is  uniformly  good,  though  its  comiaCTce« 
ment  was  thought  to  be  an  almost  impossible  feat,  cliciling  • 
famous  remark  of  Napoleon  I.,  who  conceived  the  idea  of  nuking 
it  a  great  military  road,  after  the  battle  of  Marengo.  On  it  b«H 
represented  to  Napoleon  that  certain  orders  were  impossible,  Iw 
exclaimed,  "Comment?  ce  mot  n'est  pas  Fran^ais."  llic  SimploB 
road  was  begun  in  iSoi  and  finished  in  1805,  at  the  joint  expesK 
of  France  and  Italy ;  it  follows  a  river  torrent  for  many  mlies,  lod 
in  various  stages  is  cut  through  tunnels  or  galleries  in  the  solid  roii. 
At  those  parts  most  liable  to  danger  from  snow  or  avalanches  houta 
of  shelter,  or  "  maisons  de  refuge,"  are  built,  and  some  six  of  ihn 
at  intervals  line  the  route.  The  village  of  Stmploi)  is  nearly  at  ibe 
top  of  the  pass,  and  a  halt  of  half  an  hour  is  usually  made  here,  lltt 
road  onwards  ascending,  and  the  mountains  somewhat  widening  ftm 
the  narrow  gorges  in  the  earlier  [;art  of  the  pass.  .At  the  higiial 
point,  6,580  feet,  the  bleak-looking  Hospice  is  reached,  and  umoO' 
diately  aftenvards  the  gradual  but  lasting  descent  begins.  Hk 
route  is  here  so  wonderfully  constructed  that  one  ledge  of  road  seent 
actually  to  rest  in  layers  over  another,  so  that  in  tlic  zig-zag  dcscCK 
you  can  easily  trace  and  contemplate  the  heights  so  recently  quitteL 
In  the  close  of  evening  yoii  will  first  espy  the  Rhone  valley,  taA. 
the  range  of  the  Bernese  Alps  j  and,  abnost  before  you  are  aicaK, 
the  diligence  will  rattle  into  the  tjuaint  old  town  of  Ilrieg,  m  ih* 
Vjdais.  Here,  again  on  Swiss  ground,  Italy  is  Eu  behind, 
descending  journey  is  acconiptiiihcd  so  quickly  that  yaii  are 
Ipelicve  you  have  been  "across  the  Alps." 
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The  palaces  of  Nature,  whose  vast  walls 

Have  pinnacled  in  clouds  their  snowy  scalps, 

And  throned  Eternity  in  icy  halls 

Of  cold  sablimity,  where  forms  and  falls 

The  avalanche — the  thunderbolt  of  snow ! 

All  that  expands  the  spirit,  yet  appals, 

Gather  around  these  summits,  as  to  show 

How  Earth  may  pierce  to  Heaven,  yet  leave  vain  man  below. 

S.  W.  Kershaw,  M.A. 


Cyfarthfa  Castle. 


(from   MRS.    ROSE   MARY   CRAWSHAY'S   ALBUM.) 

HINE  were  the  towers,  Cyfarthfa,  thine  the  heights^ 

Or  battlemented  summits  such  as  thine. 
Whereto  in  other  summers,  gentle  knights 

Came  glittering ;  haply  home  from  rescued  shrine 
Or  deed  of  valour  wrought  in  beauty's  name. 

And  in  their  coming  gazed  on  one — as  now 
I  gaze — of  gracious  presence,  wide  of  brow, 

Clear- eyed  and  fair  of  face — whose  smile  was  fame. 


'I 


The  knights  are  gone,  with  all  their  knightly  deeds, 
Into  the  past ;     but  we  of  other  mould, 

The  workers  in  a  day  of  other  needs, 
Turn  to  Cyfarthfa  still,  like  those  of  old 

Finding  alike  incentive  to  emprise 

And  meed  of  prowess  in  approving  eyes. 

William  Sawyer. 
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)  LTHOUGH  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  coloDisation  of  Algeria  during  ihe  lust  fifteen  years. 
I  )'et  it  must  be  apparent  to  any  one  who  has  visited  tiie 
EB^S^  rountrj-  and  looked  into  its  history,  tliat  far  less  has  been 
^  achkvcd  thin  might  have  been  tlie  case  if  it  had  |30ssessed  more 
inpetent  and  scrupulous  nilets,  and  if  the  character  and  dispo'iiiion 
I  ihe  inhabitants  had  been  better  understood  by  those  concerned  in 
iitistration.  If  anything  may  be  gleaned  from  the  general 
y  among  colonUts,  it  would  appear  that  this  lentor  in  ihe  march 
rpn^css  is  in  a  greater  measure  owing  to  tniHtary  rule,  which, 
irilhstanding  what  its  champions  may  advance  in  it»  defence,  is 
d  a  doubt  obnoxious  both  to  the  immigrants  and  the  Arabs,  and 
a  to  the  colony  itself  And  yet  progress,  small  .is  it  is,  is 
iiarked  in  every  acre  of  ground,  in  spite  of  what  may  be  asserted  lo 
ihe  rantrary  in  the  different  Radical  journals,  and  of  what  unsuc- 
:  crsrful  petitioners  for  Government  grants  may  thunder  out  at  elefiion 
'ne«ings  or  between  a  second  and  third  glass  of  absinthe  at  colonial 

t'uring  lh«  period  I   have  mentioned  the  crops  have  incrt.ised, 

*-"illigrs  have  been  erected,  farms  have  been    laid  out,  wells  have 

*^«CT  sunk,  water  in  many  parts  of  the  coimiry  has  been  brought 

•ioKn  from  lofty  hills  and  dispersed  over  the  plains,  bridges  have 

^Htn  built,  broad  highways  have  been  traced  out  and  constructed 

>ri  tvffy  direction,  and  often  imder  the  most  adverse  circumstances. 

IJiligcnccs.  too,  now  run  in  sontething  under  twelve   hours   frnni 

■^lg^m  to  the  plain  of  the  Sebaoii,  in  the  heart  of  Kabylia.  and  on 

•wny  of  the  high  roads  these  antiquated  vehicles,  with  their  six  lean, 

II  Arab  steeds,  have  given  place  to  the  locomotive.     Thus, 

acy  from  Algiers  lo  Oran,  which  had  formerly  to  be  made  by 

;,  unless  the  traveller  preferred  the  sea  route^which  was  ccr- 

Uinly  the  quickest  and  most  convenient,  but,  on  tlic  other  hand,  the- 

lost  picturesque  and  most  painful,  if  he  should  happen  to  suffer 

ii  BOW  paionn^d  iy  railway.     The  line,  whidi  u 
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a  single  one,  except  at  the  stations,  where  there  are  sidings  to 
the  trains  lo  pass  one  another,  was  laid  out  by  English  cootnLcua 
As  it  was  constructed  principally  for  military  puipo^ieK,  with  ik 
money  and  in  a  certain  manner  to  suit  the  convwitenci;  of  tie 
large  farmers  established  on  the  road  to  Onm,  it  is  not  KUipnfiof 
that  little  attention  should  be  paid  either  to  the  convenience  (f 
ordinary  travellers  or  to  the  punctuality  of  trains.  One  is  comODltr 
hearing  of  the  engine,  followed  by  one  ortwocarTiages^ninningodiAt 
line  and  sticking  in  the  sand  at  Hussein-Dey,  because  the  poini 
happens  to  be  engaged  at  a  game  of  piquet  in  the  neighbou 
shop  when  the  train  arrives  ;  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
engine  driver  and  the  stoker  coolly  drinking  absinthe  while 
is  whistling  for  the  train  to  go  on.  I  remember  on  on 
carriage  in  which  I  was  seated  stopping  exactly  opposite  Uie 
at  Beni-Me'red.  Wondering  why  the  stoppage  was  so  long,  I  |>ut  if 
head  out  of  the  window  just  as  the  guard  was  blowing  bis  whiatlclv 
the  third  or  fourth  time.  At  the  door  of  the  buffet  was  the  stoks 
"11  faut  partir,"  he  exclaimed,  turning  to  his  companion  as  he  per 
ceived  the  guard  looking  about  and  heard  tlie  repeated  ilirill  wuadrf 
his  whistle.  "  Des  betiscs,"  answered  the  other.  "  Qu'il  stiBc,"  k 
added,  atler  a  pause,  shrugging  his  shoulders.  Thm  they  butk  \ak 
.1  good  laugh,  and  leisurely  finished  tlieir  absinthe  before  ssuntenaf 
in  the  direction  of  the  locomotive. 

The  day  that  I  started  for  Clidah,  a  distance  of  some  thiity  mib 
from  Algiers  into  the  country,  I  had  another  instance  of  the  ^ 
management  of  Algerian  railways.  ^Ve  had  made  u|>  a  )iaity,  M& 
on  the  previous  evening  had  told  the  waiter  to  call  us  at  live  BJi. 
for  we  intended  taking  the  six  o'clock  train  in  order  lo  get  out  jganuT 
over  before  the  heat  of  the  day  set  in.  Perhaps  the  waiter  had  calW 
us  late ;  perhaps  we  had  felt  more  tired  than  usual,  and  bad  bo 
reluctant  to  quit  our  beds  until  the  last  moment ;  maybe  the  dodt 
was  ivrong,  or  the  coffee  not  ready,  or  our  boots  not  cleaned,  or  OK 
or  more  of  a  hundred  things  may  have  delayed  us.  I  do  not  cuclly  «■ 
member  what  it  was  now,  but  in  any  case  we  suddenly  discovcrol  te 
we  were  behind  time,  and  that  we  had  onlj'  ten  minutts  to  get  to  lfc( 
railway  station,  while  from  where  we  were  staying  it  took  a  good 
twenty.  "  Well  take  a  cab,"  said  one.  "  No,  we  can't,  for  there  » 
none  at  tlits  hour  in  the  morning,"  answered  another.  "  Well  mi 
for  the  next  traia"  "No,  we'll  go  by  this."  "Well  dunce  it' 
"Yes!"  "Nol"  "Yesl"  "Itsabaurd!"  "Ridiculouid"  Sucbwoclht 
different  opinions  and  advice  which  each  feJtbuund  togivcinaMnW' 
whni  excited  tone  of  voice.     Eventually  we  twailuwcd  the 
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>f  our  almost  scalding  hot  coffee,  burnt  our  throats,  and  seizing  our 
lats,  rushed  down  the  staircase  into  tlie  street.  We  hurried  along 
ts  if  our  very  lives  depended  upon  the  rapidity  of  our  movements, 
rithout  glancing  either  to  the  right  or  left  to  observe  the  somewhat 
nirious  aspect  of  the  streets  in  the  early  morning.  We  reached  the 
Place  du  Gouvemement  out  of  breath,  and  there  learnt  that  the 
omnibus  which  meets  the  train  had  started.  Off  we  went  again 
ilong  the  Boulevard  de  la  Republique,  endeavouring  to  console 
ourselves  with  the  idea  that  our  watches  and  all  the  clocks  in  Algiers 
wrere  fast.  We  scrambled  down  the  stone  steps  opposite  the  post- 
ofiice  at  the  risk  of  breaking  our  necks,  and  at  length,  bathed  in 
perspiration,  reached  the  station,  when  the  clock  above  the  entrance 
pointed  to  ten  minutes  past  six.  "  Don't  hurry  yourselves,''  said  a 
gaping  railway  official,  as  we  rushed  by  him,  "  they  have  not  begun 
to  put  the  luggage  in  yet."  We  were,  of  course,  delighted  at  the 
denouement^  but  the  people  who  were  at  the  station  some  time  before 
six  were  evidently  not  so  well  pleased.  We  took  our  tickets  from  a 
man  looking  lazily  at  us  from  a  pigeon  hole,  and  then  secured  our 
seats  in  the  train,  which  eventually  crawled  slowly  out  of  the  station 
twenty  minutes  after  the  advertised  time. 

In  Algeria  there  are  but  few  people  who  ever  think  of  travelling 
first  class  :  firstly,  because  there  is  but  little  difference  between  the 
two  classes  insomuch  as  ordinary  comfort  is  concerned :  and 
secondly,  because  there  are  certain  annoyances  connected  with  the 
*'  quality  carriage "  which  rarely  occur  in  that  which  is  generally 
patronised  in  Kurope  by  the  bourgeoisie.  It  is  customary  to  join  so 
few  third  class  carriages  to  the  train  that  when  it  has  proceeded 
about  twenty  miles  on  its  journey  they  are  usually  full,  and  the  con- 
sequence is  that  if  at  one  of  the  stations  ten  or  fifteen  Arabs,  in  filthy 
iirty  burnouses  and  greasy  ehaehias^  happen  to  be  waiting  to  take  the 
:rain,  they  are  bundled  pell-mell  into  the  first  class  vehicles  in  spite 
>f  the  remonstrances  of  the  few  unfortunates  who  purchased  the 
lighest  priced  tickets  with  a  view  of  being  in  select  society.  Second 
Jass  passengers  generally  escai)e  this  annoyance,  as  their  carriages 
ire  always  tolerably  full. 

To  perform  the  thirty  miles  between  Algiers  and  Blidah,  the  train, 
stopping  as  it  does  at  every  station,  takes  over  two  hours,  providing 
3f  course  that  no  accident  occurs.  Along  the  line  we  pass  by 
Hussein-Dey,  Maison-Carre'e,  Le  Gue  de  Constantine,  Birtouta, 
Boufarik,  and  Beni-Mered,  all  flourishing  villages  inhabited  by 
Europeans,  but  of  which  Boufarik  is  by  far  the  prettiest  and  most 
important.      This  prosperous  little  town  lies  almost  ' 
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of  that  bc.iutiuil  plain  of  the  Mitidja  which,  together  with  Sicily,  once 
fornu'tl  the  granary  of  the  Roman  PLmpire.  It  is  built  on  a  spot 
wliiih  forty  years  ago  was  nothing  more  than  a  small  island  in  the 
<*enirc  of  an  immense  swamp  covered  with  reeds,  where  two  cupola- 
crowned  wells  and  a  white  A»//A''</,  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
Sidi-Abd-el-Kader-eM)jilani,  a  Mussulman  saint,  rose  amidst  a  duster 
of  ])oplar  trees:  while  beside  it  stood  a  large  walnut  with  pieces 
of  esp.irio  fjrass  rope,  and  sometimes  the  coq^ses  of  criminals 
whciin  iiie  Agha,  ».)r  prefect  of  the  Arabs,  had  condemned  to  | 
iie;iih.  <langling  from  its  branches.'^  C)n  this  site  a  comely  vilhge  ^ 
Ii.is  risL-n  up  in  the  midst  of  a  pretty  wood,  ])lanted  for  sanitary 
reason'*  by  the  culonisis,  wlio  have  learnt  by  experience  that  pbata- 
lions  of  irec-i  are  tlie  best  fever  preventives  in  an  unhealthy  neigh- 
bourlioiui.  It  is  well,  imieed.  that  some  such  safeguard  should  have 
bcL-n  (liMovered,  for  we  find  that  the  number  of  victims  to  this  deadly 
nial.idy  .iniounteil.  in  the  space  of  the  first  few  years  which  fjllowed 
ihj  fouiuKiiion  of  the  village,  to  no  less  than  three  times  its  entire 
p'^piiLiiitMi,  which  has  iherelore  been  thrice  renewed  by  immii;ralion 
Iroiii  1".  a  rope.  The  swamp  having  in  the  course  of  time  l)ccn  \ 
ilmrougMly  drained  has  produced  ground  which  fetches  as  high  a 
l»rire  as  any  in  Algeria,  and  the  village  itself  is  considered  at  the 
present  day  lo  be  one  of  the  healthiest  of  the  plain. 

i'revious  lo  the  Iremh  coniiuest,  in  the  days  when  the  warlike 
inliabitanis  (»f  the  Mitidja  paid  tribute  to  the  Tacha  of  Al;:icrs,  the 
dry  gnuind,  where  a  portion  of  the  town  now  stands,  could  only  be 
reai  heil  by  a  number  of  narrow  cattle  tracks,  constnicted  of  stones 
ami  braiirhc>,  whi(  h  traversed  the  marsh  in  various  directions;  and 
on  tliis  oasi>  iIk-  neighbouring  Arab  tribes  assem])led  every  Monday 
to  barter  away  their  live  >tot:k  and  produce  with  the  Jews  and  Moors 
Ironi  Algiers  and  lilid.ili.  Ihit  they  were  very  careful  lo  be  off  before 
llie  sun  liad  sunk  behind  the  hills  of  the  Deni-Menacer,  for  woe  t-> 


r.xcLiitii)i>  wiTt'  (im1\  j-cifninicil  i»M  llu"  niarhi-i-pKice  \\\\c\\  it  \v.i<  om^i'li^f* 
n  .i-s.iry  t.)  in.iUi-  a  jnil.lii  ix.inipli-,  Mirli,  Ur  in-tanrc.  a«.  to  prove  to  the  Ar..  ^ 
h.-yiiinl  a  ll^.u^t  thai  a  popular  !l'1h-1  cm  an  ciu-niy  to  the  P.iolu's  jLrovirnmo  "^ 
was  really  .k-a-l.  J  he  A-^ha  i>t  the  Aialis,  who  was  .1  -^orl  of  I'lefcct.  c.uiim.iivU-^ 
lh(,'  'liirkiOi  s.)Mii'i>,  ami  tame  iminciliately  alter  the  I'aolia  J.)ey  i:i  i.kU' 
Siipp()Me<l  l»y  ihc  rai«N.  he  administered  justice  in  criminal  niatler>  among  ih 
Aiabs  in  the  !i..i;;hl.omhoo.l  of  Al-ier<.  lie  snmctimes  made  excursions  in'.i: 
the  eounlry.  .ukI  upon  the-e  ocia  ioiis  niminals  who  had  incurred  the  penally  ufl 
death  weie  I  ereini>t.iiily  executf.i.  Jhe  mo-le  of  execution  vaiicd.  Arabs  ami 
Kahyles  wtre  lKin;;ed,  while  Turk. ..!  K  ,m1  i-Ii.  wt  re  either  strantjlc J  or  beheaded. 
In  the  towns  shoemakers  .ri  il.e  Ikbiew  pervansion  habitually  otFiciatcil  as 
executioner;. 
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the  man  who  crossed  the  swamp  after  dark  with  a  bag  of  d.mros 
beneath  his  burnous.  Years  have  elapsed  since  then,  and  the  Turk 
and  the  Arab  no  longer  nile  in  that  part  of  Northern  Africa.  The 
French  have  invaded  the  Mitidja,  and  the  sword  and  tlic  brand  have 
cut  paths  for  civilisation  and  progress  through  countless  heaps  of 
mangled  slain.  The  soil — which  had  been  lel't  untilled  during  the 
struggle  against  the  invaders — has  again  been  brought  under  cultiva- 
tion, the  warlike  tribes  of  the  plain  have  either  been  exterminated 
or  subdued,  or  driven  to  another  j)art  of  the  country,  and  the  whole 
system  of  government  and  administration  has  been  changed.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  this  wonderful  transformation,  notwithstanding  the 
fearful  calamities  of  fifteen  years'  continued  warfare,  sufficient  in  them- 
selves to  have  caused  all  the  old  traditions  to  be  forgotten,  the  Arab 
market  is  still  held  on  the  same  spot,  and  although  it  may  have  lost 
much  of  its  local  colouring  since  the  days  when  the  proud  Arab 
chieftains  attended  it,  accompanied  by  their  followers,  when  the  law 
of  the  strongest  was  the  law  of  the  land,  it  is  nevertheless  a  curious 
sight  to  the  European  wanderer. 

Following,  from  the  town,  a  beautiful  lane  bordered  by  orange  and 
lemon  trees,  one  reaches  a  large  enclosure  bounded  on  the  north  and 
south-western  sides  by  stone  walls,  beyond  which  are  the  river  Ki 
Khanis  and  the  Blidah  road,  and  limited  on  the  others  by  i)lantations 
skirted  by  thick  hedges.  In  the  interior  the  crumbling  cupola  of  an 
old  well  rises,  amidst  the  branches,  in  the  centre  of  an  avonut*  of  wide- 
spreading,  green  foliaged  plane-trees,  which  on  market  days  cast 
their  shade  over  the  assembled  crowds,  while  a  caravansary,  built  by 
Marshal  Bugeaud  in  1847,  stands  close  to  the  principal  entrance.  It 
is  vast  and  even  grandiose  in  appearance,  but  it  is  dirty  and  badly 
managed.  The  walls  are  in  ruins,  the  rooms  dilapidated  and  bare, 
and  dirt,  rubbish,  and  lumber  are  heaped  up  in  every  corner.  Tiio 
wooden  beams  are  covered  with  cobwebs,  the  window  j^ancs  are  all 
either  broken  or  cracked,  or  replaced  by  i)laster,  most  of  the  doors 
h.ing  upon  a  single  hinge,  and  the  windows  and  shutters  are  devoid 
of  fastenings ;  the  stables  are  a  foot  dec]:)  in  dung,  tho  slaughter- 
houses are  full  of  mud  and  filth,  and  the  fountains  send  forth  undrink- 
able  water.  The  building  is  barely  twenty-six  years  old,  and  it  is 
already  a  ruin. 

Monday  is  the  market  day,  but  from  an  early  hour  on  the  previous 

evening  the  roads  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Boufarik  l)e<:ome  crowded 

with  almost  every  description  of  antiquated  vehicle,  from  the  colonist's 

heavy  and  roughly  constructed  waggon  drav/n  by  four  small  «• 

the  dirty  broken-springed  gig  of  the  man  who  specu 
Vol.  XI.,  N.S.  1873. 
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every  Arab  market  fron)  Kabylia  to  the  plain  of  Mitidj; 
aie  small  three-horse  omnibuses  from  Algiers  londed  with  all  tma  di 
drapery,  hosiery,  and  wooUeo  goods — which,  having  failed  to  fiol 
buyers  in  Europe,  have  been  sent  across  the  MediterraneaQ,  what 
they  arc  hawked  about  the  markets  of  Algeria,  and  purdiatted  by  ilk 
artless  colonists  as  the  last  Parisian  novelties^open  fiys,  hired  for  lilt 
day,  crammed  full  of  European  boots  and  shoes,  blue  and  while 
blouses,  smock  frocks,  and  various  kinds  of  soft  felt  hats;  olhen,  con- 
taining a  tobacconist's  stock-in-trade  ;  and  carts  loaded  with  iiOB- 
mongcry.  There  are  Arabs  with  aged  knee-bent  horses,  often  cillw 
blind  or  lame,  lean  looking  mules  and  small  donkeys  with  the  biir 
worn  off  in  many  places,  and  generally  with  a  round  piece  of  tkia 
about  the  size  of  a  shilling  purposely  cut  off  the  shoulder  m  the  lun^ 
and  used  as  9.  mark  for  the  -Vrab's  pointed  slick,  which  is  tfautftli 
more  acutely.  Their  load  consists  of  a  pack  saddle,  with  two  Iii|r 
baskets  containing  a  tent,  mats,  manufactured  articles,  and  all  lb 
implements  and  tools  used  in  their  masters'  trade  ;  or,  if  their  ownoi 
'happen  to  be  engaged  in  agriculture,  the  baskets  will  be  crannncd  mt 
fruit  and  vegetables,  while  three  or  four  couples  of  fowls  suspcndei 
by  the  legs  wil!  be  hanging  from  either  side,  together  with  linle  [i»il4 
made  of  small  pieces  of  wood  bound  together  with  esparto  grass  cod 
and  filled  with  eggs.  In  either  case  the  masters  themselves  are  sot 
to  be  enthroned  on  the  top  of  the  pile,  with  their  legs  dangling  ml 
either  side  of  the  animals'  necks,  "  Ar-r-r-r-wa  1  Ar-r-r  r-wa  ! "  ififf 
cry,  to  encourage  their  tottering  steeds,  and  then  they  poke  thenon 
the  tender  sores  until  the  beasts  increase  their  pace. 

The  herds  of  cattle  and  the  flocks  of  sheep  come  from  the  east  tsi 
west,  the  former  foaming  at  the  mouths,  and  advancing  at  that  ilw 
pace  which  is  peculiar  to  them;  the  latter,  amidst  a  cloud  of  diA 
bleating  and  stopping  suddenly  from  time  to  time  ;  thcti  rushing  tf 
with  their  heads  between  their  legs,  or  turning  occasionally  down  » 
by-lane.  Behind  them  are  a  few  half  naked  Arab  drovers,  who  died 
the  movements  of  the  erring  animals  by  flinging  large  stones  wihi* 
a  few  inches  of  the  leaders'  heads,  by  smacking  their  longiics  igaol 
the  roof  of  their  moullis,  by  uttering  shrill  cries,  or  by  unsparii^ 
thrashing  diem  about  the  legs  ivith  long  sticks.  The  market  mcDoe 
admitted  within  the  enclosure  on  Sunday,  but  the  flocki  and  ho^ 
being  only  allowed  to  enter  on  the  following  tnoruing,  pass  the  nl^ 
outside  on  plots  of  waste  ground,  or  in  the  bed  of  ihc  lialf  dneiW 
river.  The  kahmadji,  or  coffee  man,  pitclics  iiis  lent,  unloads  te 
mule,  spreads  out  his  mats  upon  the  ground,  unpacks  his  mivo 
uleasils,  and  proceeds  to  search  for  the  three  stones  whidi  contpoK^ 
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place  la^t  market  day.  The  Arabs  who  have  come  a  long 
!  on  foot  usually  retire  to  rest  as  soon  as  they  arrive,  Pass 
he  market-place  any  time  after  dark  and  there  yon  will  find 
)iled  up  together  on  the  ground,  enveloped  from  head  to  foot 
'  ditty  biimouses,  which  at  a  short  distance  give  them  the 
Dee  of  a  heap  of  rubbish.  One  or  two  who  have  some  idea 
sation  will  perhaps  have  betrayed  their  love  of  comfort  by 
>t  pillow  of  a  stray  stone.  You  may  trample  under  foot  these 
lounds,  and  there  will  be  hardly  a  smothered  grunt  or  growl 
I  you  that  you  are  walking  upon  fellow  creatures.  "  It  was 
y  written,"  will  think  the  man  beneath  your  heel,  and  roiling 
closer  in  his  burnous  he  will  return  to  his  dreams  of  houris 
tadise.  Those  who  are  better  off,  the  men  in  easy  circiim- 
^  repair  to  the  tent  of  the  kahouadji,  where,  upon  drinking  a 
two  of  coffee,  whicli  cosls  them  a  sou  a  cup,  they  will  be 
:  to  seat  themselves  on  the  mat  before  the  fire.  The  merchants 
lets  unsaddle  their  mules  and  donkeys,  and  make  their  beds 
ihe  pack  saddles,  which  are  placed  on  die  ground  in  rows ; 

0  from  about  eleven  o'clock,  when  the  fires  are  extinguished, 
ill  be  a  deadly  silence,  only  interrupted  at  intervals  by  the 
If  a  traveller.  An  hour  before  daybreak  the  Arabs  commence 
g  most  immoderately,   showing  plainly  enough  that  whether 

European  or  .\rab,  the  damp  soil  is  not  the  most  healthy  of 

1  early  morning  on  Monday  the  roads  again  assume  an  ani- 
ppearance ;  there  are  men  on  foot,  on  horseback,  on  mules 
ikeys,  and  in  carts  and  carriages  ;  buyers,  sellers,  ^an^w/'r,  and 
irho  have  come  out  of  curiosity  all  moving  towards  the  same 
b  a  rapidity  which  is  in  proportion  to  the  interest  they  may 
to  take  in  the  proceedings.  There  is  the  tenant  farmer, 
i  upon  one  of  his  plough  horses  and  wearing  a  blue  smock 
lilc  a  large  broad-brimmed,  high-crowned,  grey  felt  hat  protects 
t  and  face  from  the  scorching  sun  ;  he  smokes  a  briar-root 
i  carries  a  heavy  cart-whip  in  his  hand.  Behind  him  is  the 
»ho  cultivates  his  own  land,  seated  with  his  wife  and  family 
It  cart  or  in  an  ugly  old-fashioned  phaeton,  and  attired  in 
a  half-country  style.  Then  there  are  Kabyles  trudging  along 
,  loaded  hke  beasts  of  burden  with  the  produce  of  their 
Biountains,  native  butchers,  blacksmiths,  and  merchants,  and 
iders  firom  Blidah  of  almost  every  calling,  from  that  of  tobacco 
It  to  him  who  sells  a  halfpenny- worth  of  or.tngcs  or  Barbary 
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By  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  if  it  siiouUi  happen  to  be  in  uim 
mer,  or  seven  in  the  winter,  the  market  people  have  thoMO  llior 
places,  unpacked  their  goods,  and  displayed  thcro  in  a  manneT  bsi 
calculated  to  allract  attention.  The  crowds  are  at  last  conccnlratri, 
and  business  commences.  Every  road,  every  lane,  every  paJhinj 
has  poured  its  flood  of  life  upon  the  same  spot.  The  hubbob  rf 
human  voices  has  begun,  mingled  with  the  cries  of  ibt  aoiniab  anit 
the  ringing  sound  of  the  blacksmiths'  hammers.  The  in;irkct  ^^ 
endeavour  to  tempt  the  passers-by,  who  examine  the  diffcieni  aruda, 
puU  them  about,  dig  their  fingers  into  the  sheeii,  feel  the  fleshy  pat" 
of  the  oxen,  pass  their  hands  along  the  back-bones  of  the  horses,  a 
amine  their  mouths,  and  buy  nothing.  Then  there  arc  quoireli  Htd 
disputes  in  which  the  laii,^iif  verti  is  often  loo  freely  used.  The  boisr- 
wives  go  from  dealer  to  dealer  and  from  store  to  store,  as  bees  B) 
from  Bower  to  flower,  gathering  whereiviih  to  m.ikc  their  hone)'. 
Everything  is  too  dear.  The  buyer  holds  out  until  tlie  seller  yicbk 
which  invariably  happens  after  long  discussions  over  lialfpencc 
carried  on  half  in  French  and  half  in  Sabir,  a  native  dialect.  Run- 
ning about  lo  customers  dispersed  over  the  market-place,  carrying  then 
either  a  cup  of  coffee  or  a  piece  of  lighted  charcoal  for  their  pipes,  mc 
the  waiters  of  the  kahouadji,  whose  tents  stand  scattered  aboui  ti* 
enclosure.  Their  utensils  and  articles  of  furniture  ere  few  and  simpk; 
one  or  two  tin  pots,  filled  with  a  black  liquid  bubbhng  over  * 
charcoal  fire,  burning  in  the  centre  of  a  few  stones;  two  or  three 
boxes  of  moist  sugar,  a  dozen  cracked  or  handle-less  cups,  no  tiro  «f 
which  match,  some  tin  measures  forthc  cotfee,  a  small  pair  of  primt 
tive  looking  tongs,  a  few  tin  trays,  and  a  couple  of  mats,  made  rf 
plaited  dwarf  palm  leaves,  which  arc  reserved  for  the  rich  and  inflo- 
cntial  dealers.  The  master,  who  is  generally  an  old  Koulnug/u^  boa 
Blidah,  wears  die  Turkish  costume,  with  a  faded  turban  and  Aab 
shoes.  The  i/tefel,  or  waiter,  generally  a  youth  between  twdve  an) 
fifteen  years  of  aoe,  runs  about  with  bare  legs  and  feet.  He  is  *!» 
attired  a  la  turqiic,  with  a  blue  apron  tied  round  his  waist  and  a 
turban  made  of  a  fringed  scarf  rolled  round  a  white  sktdl  cap. 

If  there  is  one  trade  more  numerously  rqirescntcd  at  the  morici  of 
Boufarik  than  another  it  is  that  of  the  cobbler,  which  is  exercised  bodi 
by  Jews  and  Mussulmans.  'I'herc  sits  the  Jew  on  a  wooden  Mod 
placed  in  the  shade  of  one  of  the  trees  ;  his  body  is  curved  ovet  *> 
old  shoe,  which  he  presses  between  his  knees,  covered  with  a  lallM 
apron  cut  lo  ribbons  ;  his  wrists  are  protected  by  bands  of  Icathrf, 
■  Kculouglis :    the  of^^pIin(;  of  a  mairiny^  bciwccn   n  Tuik  und  *  MmhU 
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and  his  thin  naked  arms  working  backwards  and  foiivards  form  very 
acute  angles  as  he  pulls  the  waxed  cord.  He  wears  a  bluish  cotton 
jacket,  a  greasy  rag  wound  round  a  chachia — red  when  new,  but  which 
years  of  sun  and  rain,  combined  with  dust  and  grease,  have  turned 
various  colours — blue  stockings  without  garters,  and  shoes  that  are 
almost  falling  from  his  feet  for  want  of  repair.  Beside  him  are  a  heap 
of  trimmings  and  the  remnants  of  shoes,  mixed  xip  with  an  untanned 
cowhide  and  the  shiny  leather  of  civilisation,  while  upon  a  small 
wooden  stand  are  awls,  wax,  notched  knives,  a  brass  hammer,  and 
several  lasts,  the  latter  being  so  used  and  knocked  about  that  they  no 
longer  bear  any  resemblance  to  the  human  foot  He  of  the  Mussulman 
persuasion  only  differs  from  the  Jew  in  his  dress  ;  both  work  in  the 
open  air  and  confine  themselves  to  repairing. 

The  butchers,  who  are  generally  Moors,  Mzabitcs,  and  Zouaoua 
residing  at  Blidah  or  Cerfaa,  take  up  their  quarters  in  front  of  the 
northern  facade  of  the  caravansary,  close  to  the  slaughter-house. 
Here  you  see  numbers  of  solid  poles  with  forked  ends,  fixed  perpen- 
dicularly in  the  ground,  while  others  rest  horizontally  upon  them ; 
hanging  from  these  the  carcases  are  stripped  of  their  skins  and  cut 
up.  There  are  also  buckets  of  dirty  water,  blocks  somewhat  hacked 
and  cut  about,  with  the  crevices  filled  up  with  trimmings,  and  rickety 
tables  covered  with  pieces  of  meat,  spits  of  kidneys,  hearts,  and  long, 
ix)inted  knives,  and  often  with  one  or  more  of  the  legs  bound  on  with 
esparto  rope.  From  the  horizontal  poles  hang  small  headless  sheep, 
l)earing  the  Government  stamp,  with  the  fore  feet  crossed  above  the 
necks,  as  if  to  show  that  they  are  really  mutton.  Heads  are  scattered 
over  the  ground  beneath,  and  skins  lie  about  in  piles  like  heaps  of 
dirty  linen.  Such  is  the  appearance  of  the  open  air  stalls  of  the  Arab 
market  butchers.  The  butchers  either  wear  the  Moorish  costume  or 
are  attired  like  the  Mzabites,  with  a  gandotira  and  an  abaia^  which 
jresembles  the  dalmatic  of  a  Roman  Catholic  deacon,  and  a  haik 
bound  over  their  chachia  by  a  camels'  hair  cord.  The  receii)ts  of 
the  day  are  placed  in  embroidered  red  leather  pouches,  made  by  the 
Moors,  and  which  are  carried  slung  across  the  shoulder. 

Close  to  the  shoemakers  are  the  native  blacksmiths  and  farriers, 
differing  from  P2uropeans  in  their  costume,  their  i)rimitively  fashioned 
tools,  the  shape  and  thinness  of  the  shoes  they  make,  and  their  habit 
of  never  shoeing  with  hot  iron.  Here  and  there  are  the  tents  of  the 
aththar^  whose  calling  comprises  the  trades  of  grocer,  druggist,  and 
perfumer ;  then  there  are  Moorish  saddlers  from  Algiers,  with  Arab 
saddles  and  harness,  beautifully  embroidered  with  coloured  silks  and 
gold  and  silver  thread;  rope-makers  from  Dekakna  and  Haou^l* 
Khedam ;  basket  makers  from  Maelwa ;  vendors  of  poult 
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from  the  Beni-Khelil ;  salt  mcrchnnts  from  the  south  ;  dcAlrran 
green  soap  and  in  Arab  liandmills  from  the  HcQi-i\a(cha  :  buraet* 
makers  from  Blidah ;  negresscs  from  the  same  town  selling  negro  brai 

-  and  grinning  immoderately  at  the  passers-by  ;  and  Kab)*le  oil  mo- 
chniits,  with  goat  skins  filled  with  olive  oil.  The  Kabytcs  who  hue 
emi^Tated  from  their  native  hills  to  assist  in  gathering  in  the  harvx 
duster  round  the  oif  merchants,  and  from  time  to  time  one  of  Aeo 
advances  within  the  circle  to  have  a  measure  of  oil  poured  intoi 
cake  of  Arab  bread,  from  which  he  has  previously  remove)  the 
crumb,  and  wJiich  he  eats  with  considerable  relish  when  «• 
saturated  with  the  greasy  juice  of  the  olive.  Beside  the  oil  in«* 
chants  are  the  dealers  in  honey,  who  have  journeyed  on  foot  fiwi 
the  lesser  Atlas  mountains,  followed  by  the  bees  they  have  totiAMd, 
which  buzz  about  their  ears  as  if  demanding  restitution  of  thsir 
property.  Then  there  are  Spanish  and  Maltese  market  gaideiKa 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Blidah,  and  .\rabs  from  the  Beni-Khclfl. 
with  fruit.  Near  these  are  the  vehicles  of  the  Jew  linendnpciL 
haberdashers,  hosiers,  jewellers,  and  ironmongers,  whose  articles  ait 
all  at  prix  fixe,  but  in  purchasing  which  the  buyer  will  take  care  » 
knock  off  two-thirds  of  the  sum  demanded.  Running  about  IlK 
enclosure  are  ;Vrab  and  Jewish  urchins  selling  lucifer  maichctood 
needles ;  they  have  walked  sixteen  miles  to  get  to  the  market  wili 
goods  that  may  be  valued  at  a  shiihng,  they  make  live  sous  |iro6t,aiid 
return  home  contented.  The  (elba  or  public  scribes  are  seated  iffldtf 
the  wall  of  the  caravansary  engaged  in  reading  documents  tn  Anliit 
to  tlieir  more  ignorant  brethren,  and  in  preparing  any  papers  ihx 
the  latter  happen  to  require  in  their  business.  They  carry  iboi 
wooden  inkstands  in  their  belts,  and  with  their  paper  placed  in  te 

.  palm  of  their  left  hand  or  upon  their  knees,  write  as  easily  as  «c 
should  on  a  table.  The  lolba,  who  wcais  the  head-gear  of  the  leanM 
that  is  to  say,  the  haik,  without  the  camels'  hair  cord  which  usniBf 
binds  it  to  the  chachia,  are  serious  and  silent  men,  generally  «w» 
bouts*  and  are  treated  with  the  greatest  respect  by  their  i» 
religionists. 

Pushing  through  the  crowd  are  blind  beggars  bound  to  tlieir  piid» 
with  esparto  grass  rope,  dervishes  in  rags  who  have  made  vowtof 
poverty,  guessana,-^  with  children  tied  behind  tlieir  backs,  and  who 
for  two  sous  will  tell  you  lajorfouna,  with  salt  or  grains  of  com,  Iw 
either  of  which  methods  you  are  sure  to  hear,  in  a  conipostlioo  of 
Sabir,  Spanish,  and  French,  which  is  very  difficult  10 


•  Marnhoiils :  ihe 'Uscendants  of  saint?. 
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that  you  will  have  a  numerous  posterity,  and  that  fortune  will  smile 
on  you  sooner  or  later.  On  entering  the  caravansary  we  find  on  the 
left  the  corn  measurers,  and  on  the  right  the  Mehamka  or  tribunal  of 
the  Cadi,  where,  squatted  cross-legged  on  a  ragged  mat,  supported  on 
either  side  by  his  two  assessors,  fanning  himself  with  a  plaited  dwarf 
palm  leaf  fan,  made  in.  the  shape  of  a  small  flag,  and  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  angry  Arabs,  the  Cadi,  after  making  the  witnesses  severally 
swear  upon  the  book  of  Sidi-El-Bokhari,  and  after  hearing  what  each 
has  to  say,  as  well  as  the  stories  of  the  two  princi])als,  delivers  his 
judgments  in  a  sleepy  sort  of  manner,  and  the  adversaries  retire 
apparently  quite  contented. 

Towards  eleven  o'clock  the  noises  cease,  and  each,  more  or  less 
satisfied  with  his  day's  work,  returns  to  his  habitation.  Transactions 
between  Europeans  are  terminated  at  the  caftfs  amidst  sundry  glasses 
of  absinthe  and  bitters,  and  are  generally  followed  by  noisy  discus- 
sions upon  questions  of  colonisation,  agriculture,  and  politics  which 
last  far  into  the  afternoon. 

II. 

Between  Boufarik  and  Blidah,  the  next  station  but  one,  we  pass 
nothing  of  any  interest  to  the  tourist  Blidah,  which  is  situated 
about  a  mile  from  the  railway  station,  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  lesser 
Atlas  mountains,  and  is  enclosed  by  a  low  wall.  It  is  the  headquarters 
of  the  I  St  regiment  of  African  Chasseurs,  as  well  as  of  a  regiment  of 
Turcos,  and  possesses  a  European  population  of  4,000  souls.  The 
houses  are  generally  built  of  plaster  or  stone,  and  in  some  instances 
of  brick,  but  they  are  rarely  more  than  one  storey  high  on  account  of 
the  frequency  of  earthquakes,  one  of  which  visited  the  town  in  1825, 
killing  8,000  of  its  inhabitants,  and  a  second  in  1867  which,  while 
destroying  a  considerable  amount  ot  household  property,  was  accom- 
panied by  less  fatal  results  to  humanity.*  The  only  good  hotel  is  the 
Hotel  d'Orient,  standing  at  the  comer  of  the  Place  d'Armes,  a  hand- 
some square,  bordered  on  three  sides  by  large  stone  houses,  with 
colonnades.  Being  a  garrison  town  any  number  of  furnished  apart- 
ments may  be  found  at  very  moderate  prices.  For  instance,  two  or 
three  rooms  with  a  kitchen  may  be  had  at  the  rate  of  £^2  a  month, 
and  living  enpmsion  at  the  hotel,  or  having  one's  meals  sent  regularly 


*  A  great  many  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Blidah  were  destroyed  by  this 
latter  earthquake.  Tents  were  erected  by  the  inhabitants  among  the  ruins. 
Priests  officiated  in  the  open  air,  and  it  was  no  imcommon  thing  to  see  for  days 
after  the  last  shock  advertisements  in  the  local  paper  similar  to  this  : — <*  Madame 
X.  begs  to  inform  her  patrons  that  she  carries  on  her  school  until  further  notice 
at  tent  No.  4,  on  the  Grande  Place." 
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1  tu  tlie  lioiise,  costs  jCi  f'^f  'I'c  same  period.  There  U  a  |ileni^ 
supply  of  grui'ti  vegetaliles  and  fruit,  butli  of  which  are  cutlimid 
upon  a  large  scale  in  the  environs  or ihe  town  by  MalU-sc- and  SpaoIU 
immigrants;  and  the  KuropL-iin  market  exhibits  every  mnmiiig,  S 
com  para  tively  low  prices,  a  good  show  of  Mediterranean  fish  cuiglit 
during  the  nighi  off  Koleah.  Add  to  these  advantages  the  mM 
lovdy  scenery  and  a  healthy  climate— for  lilidah,  lying  as  il  dots  06 
high  ground  al  the  foot  of  the  hills,  is  placed  beyond  thtf  reach  of  lie 
deadly  epidemic  of  the  Mitidja — and  it  will  be  found  tu  be  one  of  tiw 
cheapest  and  most  agreeable  places  of  residence  imaginable. 

"  They  have  called  you  a  little  town,"  said  Mohammed-bt-n-yusffl!; 
the  wandering  marabout,  "  but  I  call  you  a  little  rose ;"  and  blidah 
has  ever  since  borne  the  surname  of  "The  Rose  of  ihc  Plein.' 
Yet  curiously  enough  Biidah,  the  rose,  has  also  been  \oxm 
by  a  much  more  opprobrious  appellation,  concerning  ihe  ori^ 
of  which  history  is  silent.*  At  Biidah  water  is  always  fresh,  ere» 
in  the  height  of  summer,  when  the  intensity  of  the  heat  rcntlen 
it  imprudent  to  slir  out  of  doors  during  the  middle  of  ihc  day; 
and  there  in  the  autumn  oranges  may  be  purchased  at  the  uK 
of  a  few  pence  per  hundred,  for  the  town  is  surrounded  byanimmeiBe 
belt  of  orange  and  lemon  groves,  sending  forth  a  perfume  in  li»e 
summer  which  can  be  inhaled,  it  is  said,  at  a  distance  of  ten  mDei 
Then  there  are  the  antique,  narrow,  and  irrcgularlyTiuilt  Muotidi 
streets,  the  most  curious  of  which  is  the  Rue  Koulouglb,  with  iB 
small  Arab  shops  well  stocked  with  all  sorts  of  native  and  Tunisiu 
produce,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  master  is  seated,  wrapped  in  Iw 
burnous  and  philosophically  smoking  his  long  c he ny- stemmed  pipe. 
Occasionally  he  will  disturb  himself  as  a  European  passes  before  hit 
store,  and  if  the  latter  should  happen  to  be  a  stranger,  will  call 
after  him:  "Hey!  Hey!  Mossou!  Mossou!  vous  achetex  »|ue'q'clK»c?* 
Here  you  may  purchase  a  long  knife,  curiously  inlaid  with  coppo^ 
sliding  into  a  roughly  carved  wooden  sheath  {an  ugly  cusloiMi 
to  meet  on  a  dark  night,  at  the  comer  of  a  lonely  street,  in  '6xt 
hands  of  an  Arab  whom  you  may  have  offended  during  the 
day) ;  or  a  few  measures  of  miscoiisim  and  the  small  wooden 
spoon  wherewith  to  eat  it,  which  the  Arabs  often  wear  in  their  belts; 
or  a  yard  of  Tunisian  tissue,  or  a  rithly  embroidered  harness  and 
saddle,  a  long  pipe,  a  pair  of  native  lady's  slippers,  a  measrilH 
dried  hgs,  a  burnous,  a  complete  Arab  costume,  colo)tr«d|^^^| 
L  candles  of  different  dimensions  to  burn  at  Uie  tomb  ofa  ra^^^f 
^pouches  to  keep  your  money  in  and  pouches  for  your  toba^^^H 


ts  also  called  the  CoHCtuanf. 
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plaited  grass  fans  to  drive  away  the  flies.     Squatted  in  the  dust  at 
cither  corner  of  the  street  and  attired  in  garments  which  are  nothing 
liut   a   mass  of  shreds,  held  together  by  a  few  stitches,  arc  gene- 
rally a  couple  of  blind  beggars  covered  with  sores.     As  you   j)ass 
l)ct\veen  them  they  mumble  in  Arabic  a  few  words,  evidently  intended 
for  a  prayer,  in  which  the  name  of  Mahomet  is  often  repeated,  and, 
although  no  one  appears  to  give  them  anything,  they  seem  by  no 
means  discouraged.      Advancing  up  the  street  you   suddenly  fmd 
yourself  in  the   midst  of  a  crowd  of  Arabs,  Moors,  Algerian  Jews, 
French   soldiers,    Turcos,  and   negroes    and   negrcsses,  who  move 
lazily  about  without  any   pushing,  so   that,    although    the   narrow 
thoroughfare  is  packed  as  full  as  can  be,  yet  there  is  room  for  every 
one.    There  is  the  richly  attired  Moor,  with  his  white  woollen  burnous 
thrown  negligently  across  his  shoulder;  here  is  the  running,  dingy- 
looking,  back-bent  Algerian  Jew,  who  apes  the  former  in  almost  every 
detail  of  his  costume,  save  that  his  turban  is  black  and  his  shoes  of 
Kuropean    make;   here    the  big-boned    Kabyle — the   man   of    the 
mountain,  the  merchant  of  olive  oil — whose    garments,  consisting 
merely  of  a  long  shirt  and  ragged  burnous,  are  saturated  with  j^rcase 
and  as    brown  as  their  owner's  skin ;    here  the  inhabitant  of  tlie 
^ourbiy  who  only  comes  to  the  town   to   sell  his  produce    in   the 
market  place  and  make  his  purchases,  alternately  pushing  tliruugh 
the  crowd  and  poking  with  a  pointed  stick  a  little  donkey,  whose 
large  plaited  grass  baskets  hanging  across  his  back  are  crammed  with 
all  manner  of  necessaries  for  the  tent ;  and  here,  trij^ping  through  the 
throng,  closely  followed  by  an  old  negress  in  a  blue  check  cotton 
garment,  who  never  loses  sight  of  her  precious  charge,  is  a  Moorish 
woman  on  her  way  home  from  the  baths,  enveloped  from  head  to  foot 
in  the  finest  and  whitest  of  linen.     As  she  passes  by  you,  ([uick  as  a 
flash  of  lightning,  she  fascinates  you  by  her  gaze-  by  the  gaze  of 
those  piercing  black  orbs  bordered  with  long  lashes.     Instinctively 
your  eyes  wander  from  her  head  to  her  feet — for  it  is  there  that 
you  read  a  Moorish  woman's  age.     You  have  just  time  to  ( atch  a 
glimpse  of  a  small  soft-skinned  foot,  encased  in  a  cocjuettish  little 
slipper,  and  she  is  gone — vanished  up  a  side  street,  or  through  one 
of  the  narrow  doorways,  or  lost  to  view  in  the  stream  of  human  life 
which  goes  gliding  on. 

Near  to  the  Rue  Koulouglis  is  the  Arab  market,  which  is  held 
every  morning  on  a  square  in  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  town. 
Seven  o'clock  is  the  best  time  to  visit  it.  If  at  that  hour  you  take 
any  one  of  the  six  streets  that  give  ingress  to  the  square,  it  will  lead 
you  to  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  interesting  social  sights 
it  is   possible  to  see  on  the  northern  si'^'^     "    '      ^'^•♦'•'Taiieaa 
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Bui  supposing  that,  coming  from  ihc  gate  of  El-Raboh, 
Gate  of  llie  Savages,"  as  it  is  cayed,  you  cross  the 
waste  ground  planted  with  trees  on  your  right,  and 
street  in  front  of  you,  on  eitlier  side  of  the  way  you  find 
small  habiLitions  built  of  brick,  covered  with  plaster,  and 
merely  of  a  ground  floor.  They  are  devoid  of  windows, 
has  a  doorway  in  the  centre  whicli  admits  light  and  ai 
dwelling's — hardly  ever  more  than  seven  feet  square-  -air  jusl  lacft 
enough  10  contain  a  liand-looin,  behind  which  an  Arab  or  a  )l«r 
squeezes  liiraself  and  works  away  with  his  shuttle,  makiag  A** 
and  cloth  for  burnouses  from  early  morning  until  suniiet,  cxcepMf 
during  the  hours  set  aside  in  summer  for  the  sUstn  or  mid-daf  mil 
In  some  instances  an  enterprising  Mussulman  has  taken  two  of  th« 
workshops,  and  in  one  of  them  half  a  dozen  children  may  be  »«li 
squatted  cross-legged,  like  tailors  on  the  ground,  winding  the  wwl 
while  in  the  other  two  men  are  working  at  the  hand-loom.  I-'oiloaisj 
this  street  we  reach  the  Arab  market,  held  in  the  centre  of  a  )3p^ 
square,  bordered  on  three  sides  by  European  houses,  and  on  4* 
fourth  by  low  wooden  huts.  If  the  market  is  wdl  stocked  and  ibt 
weather  fine,  the  crowd  of  burnouses  gathered  together,  tigmt 
gesticulating,  and  squabbling  over  halfpennies  is  often  so  dcMi 
as  to  render  it  extremely  difficult  for  any  one  to  move  mMf, 
them.  Should  it  be  summer,  Arabs  will  be  found  tttrre  attnd 
in  the  lightest  of  gannents,  standing  or  squatted  on  the  grooiid 
in  every  direction — some  with  baskets  of  green  figs  beiiire  tlieo; 
others  with  grapes,  peaches,  pears,  apricots,  capsicums,  jjowp 
granaies,  tomatoes,  and  Arab  and  negro  bread  ;  others  will  hw> 
a^ick  or  two  of  corn,  a  cow's  hide,  and  two  or  three  goat  sktni,! 
basket  of  anmas  nuts  or  a  small  pailful  of  eggs  ;  then  there  3K  lb 
men  who  liawk  fowls  about,  carrying  a  pair  in  either  hand  with  ite 
heads  downwards,  and  two  or  three  men  or  boys  with  young  jacbli 
— or  one  of  them  perhaps  with  a  live  eagle — for  sale.  Beittdes  th« 
there  is  the  vendor  of  Barbary  figs — the  fniil  of  the  cactus— sealtd  in 
the  dust  with  a  sack  beside  him  and  four  or  five  pyramids,  each  omtil* 
ing  five  figs,  piled  up  on  the  ground  before  him,  "  Karmous  n'«n. 
kamessa  pour  soldi :  Ich'rie  1  Ich'rie  !  Ich'riel"  (*' Barliary  fig*, five  1 
halfpenny  !  Buy!  buy  !  buy  !")  he  shouts  out  in  Snbir,  to  aimalhc 
attention  of  the  loiterers  within  hearing.  The  Barbxry  fig,  nlthou^b  a 
agreeable  fniit  to  cat,  is  extremely  difficult  to  peel,  the  skin  b«n( 
covered  with  innumerable  and  almost  invisible  thorns.  liketlKue« 

the  stinging- nettle,  which  when  touched  run  into  tht  s'  "       "  '  ■ 

considcrabic  pain,  so  the  .-\rali  not  only  sells  yoo  li' 
ens/,,  butf  like  oui  Lo&don  ^^\.a<t&sti«'flW 
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and  salt  in  the  price  of  the  vegetable,  dexterously  whips  off  the 
skins  with  his  knife  without  making  any  extra  charge.  Turcos,  I 
have  noticed,  are  very  partial  to  this  delicate  fruit.  A  group  of 
them  may  often  be  seen  stooping  down  before  the  figman,  and 
munching  away  as  hard  as  they  can,  while  the  latter  is  only  just  able 
to  keep  time  with  them  in  removing  the  skins  with  his  knife. 
Striding  through  the  crowd,  shouting  louder  than  every  one  else, 
flourishing  his  arms  about,  displaying  his  goods  at  arm's  length,  and 
eloquently  discoursing  in  Arabic  on  their  durable  qualities  to  the 
bystanders  is  the  dealer  in  second-hand  burnouses  and  Mussulman 
apparel  generally — in  fact,  the  Algerian  old  clo'  man.  For  an  old 
burnous  he  will  give  you  a  new  one — that  is  to  say,  if  you  are  pre- 
pared to  add  a  certain  number  of  francs  to  the  dilai)idated  garment — 
and  he  is  ojjen  to  buy  any  quantity  of  under-clothing  tliat  a  Turco 
or  Zouave  can  manage  to  steal  from  his  barracks  or  the  hospital. 
Nor  must  I  forget  to  mention  another  second-hand  dealer  who  gene- 
rally takes  up  his  position  in  front  of  the  wooden  huts  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  square.  Stooping  beneath  the  trees  he  spreads  out  his 
stock  on  the  ground  before  him :  there  are  old  keys,  bits  of  iron,  hinges, 
and  coffee-cups,  perhaps  a  pair  of  large  pointed  Arab  spurs,  a  square 
piece  of  red  cloth,  a  few  old  shoes,  a  pair  of  Turco's  blue  knicker- 
bockers, some  greasy  c/iachiasj  a  rusty  Kabyle  knife,  one  of  those 
terrible  long-bladed  /f/jjvzx  in  a  leather  case,  and  various  other  things. 
Beneath  the  foliage  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stjuare  arc  the  Arab 
and  Jewish  cobblers  seated  on  stools,  and  working  hard  with  their 
bradawls  and  thread  and  large,  peculiarly-shaped  scissors,  with 
which  thev  trim  the  leather.  The  manner  with  which  shoe-leather 
is  prepared  in  this  part  of  the  world  is  curious.  AVhen  a  skin  has 
been  removed  from  a  cow,  for  instance,  the  Arab  i^rocceds  first  ot 
all  to  cut  off  the  head,  together  with  the  horns  and  the  hoofs,  and 
then,  hanging  it  up,  he  scrapes  off  all  the  fat  that  may  have  been  left 
clinging  to  the  inside.  When  this  is  done  it  is  well  rubbed  with  salt, 
and  placed  out  in  the  sun  in  the  middle  of  the  road  with  the  inside 
exposed.  Passers  by  trample  it  under  foot  all  day  ;  then,  when  it  is 
perfectly  dry,  it  is  taken  up  and  cut  into  rectangular  pieces  about  a 
foot  long  by  five  inches  broad,  which  are  sewn  on  to  the  shoes — as 
soles — with  the  hair  oiitside.  Arab  shoes  when  new  cost  from  two 
to  four  shillings  a  pair,  for  which*  price  the  very  best  maybe  obtained, 
and  the  charge  for  resoling  them  generally  varies  from  a  shillin^^  to 
fifteenpence.  A  considerable  trade  is  done  in  second-hand  shoes 
among  Arabs  in  needy  circumstances.  Wherever,  for  example,  a 
Bedouin  buys  a  new  pair  he  is  surr  •nt  to  be 

allowed  a  certain  sum  for  the  old  on< 
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eveniiialiy  sells  to  some  less  forlunaie  countryman,  who,  hanog 
■il  all,  and  perhaps  very  little  money  to  purcliase  any  wiili,  'n,  glulin 
procure  a  pair  cheap.  Tiius  llie  market  cobblers  Iiave  alu-»ys  a  oad 
of  second-hand  shoes  with  them,  which  they  generally  managi;  lo  gH 
rid  of  during  the  course  of  the  morning,  besides  sewing  on  ten  4*  i 
Ao/.tn  pairs  of  soles. 

If  a  visit  is  paid  to  the  market  in  winter,  a  considerable  cha^ 
will  be  observed  in  its  appearance.  I'hc  attendance  will  be  KSiilk^ 
and  the  well-to-do  Arabs  will  be  wrapped  in  long  ihick  bUcklw- 
nouses  with  hoods.  The  only  articles  then  exhibited  for  sale  art  'vA 
and  charcoal,  native  bread,  poultry,  a  few  winter  vegelablei,  a>l 
oranges  and  lemons,  which  may  be  purchased  at  this  seasun  of  Ik 
year  at  the  rate  of  ten  and  fifteen  for  a  halfpenny,  for,  being 
they  are  of  no  use  for  packing,  although  quite  as  good  for 
the  frait  which  goes  to  Europe.  Yet  the  cobblers,  the  i 
odds  and  ends,  and  the  second-hand  burnous  man  arc 
seen,  the  latter  elbowing  his  way  through  the  crowd,  and 
much  noise  as  ever.  In  the  basements  of  the  houses  suirc 
square  are  Moorish  cafes  and  native  barbers'  shops,  gei 
similar  to  those  in  the  Rue  K.ou!ougtis,  dealers  in  nalivt 
ware,  shoemakers,  corn  chandlers,  manufacturers  of  cml 
Moorish  purses  and  pouches,  blacksmiths,  and  coffee  pouni 
the  most  picturesque  of  all  are  the  blacksmiths'  forges.  I 
them  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  you  will  sec  in 
light  of  the  fire  three  or  four  muscular  native  workmen, 
heavy  hammers  and  naked  lo  the  waist,  each  beating  thi 
ploughshare  in  his  turn.  The  sight  is  all  the  more  sink 
one  calls  to  mind  the  Arab's  natural  indolence,  his  love 
down  at  the  corner  of  a  street  and  bleeping  all  ilie  aricnm4^£i 
while  his  wives  slave  at  home  ;  and  one  then  perceives  the  tmrodoc 
<iifference  that  there  is  between  the  man  of  the  plain  and  llie  Kalijlfc* 
who  comes  from  the  mountain,  for  you  may  be  certain  that  men  wh» 
work  like  these  were  never  born  in  a  tent  A  short  distance  UejocJ 
the  blacksmiths'  forges  is  the  colTee  and  chicory  jjounder.  'I'hcre  lasf 
l>e  seen  a  man  whose  back  has  grown  positively  deformed  by  hiving 
been  for  years  continually  engaged  in  lifting  up  a  huge  iron  pcsilt 
and  letting  it  fall  into  a  large  stone  trough,  in  which  the  cofleeaod 
chicory  are  prepared  previous  to  being  used  at  the  Moorish  raid 
Hours  may  be  passed,  nay,  days  and  weeks  may  be  spent  waoda- 
.  ing  through  the  narrow  streets,  and  across  the  s[>acious  stiiuio  if 
VBIidah,  observing  here  and  there  a  curious  piece  of  archKeclutt. 
ulmiring  the  picturesque,  and  studying  the  habits  and  customs  of  this 
peculiar  people. 


Mv   First   Woodcock. 

JHATKVER  may  be   ihu  sacred  number  (and   hereiri 

doctors  differ),  a  peculiar  cliami  lies  in  "  the  tint  1^ 

Leaving     out     of     consideration    "  die    first " 

_  Scptcmlicr.  all   tender  and  even  roniiintic  memories 

errDund  the  phrase.     Who  can  ever  forget  "'  the  first '" 

lujjhl  with  a  fly,  or  "  the  first  '  bnce  of  grouse  that  sprang  u^ 

[  him  from  die  hc.ither,  and  which,  needless  to  say, 

Qsly  missed?    Then  again,  how  many  deiighlfiil  association^ 

pllUe  round  "the  first  rose,"  or  "first  love,"  or  what  Byron  rave* 

"the  first  kiss  of  love  I"     But  here  we  are  straying  on  Helicol 

d  of  our  own  wooded  hill-sides.     One  of  my  most  cherished 

wics  is  the  death  of  my  first  ^voodcock,  whieli  happened  ii 

(ring  manner.  There  is  nothing  exciting  in  the  narrative,  no  spice 

pager  such  as  meets  us  in  the  terrific  tales  of  nian-killcrs  amT 

J  bears,  which   wc  all  peruse  with    such  satisfaction    in    the 

a  of  the  J-tr/tf,  by  the  (juiet  fir<;side,  but  an  English  sportsman 

[Jics  at  least  as  much  interest  to  all  that  tells  of  our  well-luveil 

ions.     Homely  reminiscences  possess  an  unfailing  chann. 

Svrcet  ll'c  hum 
Of  bees,  the  viwe  of  prl*,  1  he  sonK  "f  hitds, 
Tbe  lisp  afchiMren,  and  thiHr  cpcliciit  words. 

a  premise  my  story,  such  as  it  is,  by  saying  ilial  few  boys  ever 
1  such  a  thirst  for  sjiort  of  all  kinds,  with  so  few  opportuni 
feof  gptatifying  it,  as  was  my  unlucky  case.  Did  I  believe  in  the 
«  of  metempsychosis  (and  most  boys  do  after  reading  "The 
nigrations  of  Indur"),  I  should  suppose  that  in  a  previous  state 
Sog  I  had  existed  as  a  hunting  leopard  or  cheetah.  Ixtng  before 
s  eight  years  old  I  remember  with  what  difficulty  my  nurse 
■Inegcd  me  past  those  fascinating  gun  and  fishing-tackle  shops  in 
'  urge  Street,  Perth.  Perambulators  were  not  in  those  daj-s,  else  I 
W'l'iild  jirobably  have  been  i|uickly  wTicelcd  past,  and  have  lost  the 
«of  "  nourishing  my  youth  sublime  "  on  Eley's  patent  cartridges, 
c  Never-failing  Kill-Ucvil.  Then  the  dtlighia  of  ninning  away 
"  bothie"  on  the  North  Inch,  and  seeing  the  boat  put  ovit, 
lan,  watching  on  the  bridge  that  spans  the  Toy, 
sabnon    were   passing    tip    stream,    together    tvith 
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the  ( 


;  excitement  of  haulijig  in  the  net  with  perhaiis  a  pair  ol 
captives  in  it !     Alas 


the  dark  clouds  soon  closed  in  upon  ihow 
pleasures,  I  was  dismissed  to  a  grammar  school  in  a  dull  i 
towD,  and  "  well-grounded  "  (as  the  doctor  said)  in  I  Jitin  and  Grid, 
till  I  detested  Edward  VI.  of  pious  memory,  and  would  hapiiily  hut 
joined  Jack  Cade  in  hanging  the  founder  of  such  a  school,  for  "n* 
traitorously  corrupting  the  youth  of  the  realm,  and  talking  ofa  noffli 
and  a  verb,  and  such  abominable  words  as  no  Christian  csr  o 
endure  to  hear,"  The  vacations  brought  little  chance  of  sport,  spBtt 
as  they  were  for  the  most  part  in  that  gloomy  town,  save  that  sundl]) 
visits  to  an  old  hall  in  Derbyshire  with  a  fish-pond,  which  1b 
dream  of,  initiated  me  into  the  craft  of  an  angler.  Had  the  ^5tf 
been  in  existence  in  those  days  I  should  certainly  have  sent  it  H 
particulars  of  my  capture  of  an  enormous  eel.  Memory  even  nw 
paints  it  as  something  between  a  kraken  and  the  largest  g 
seen  during  the  fair  week  in  a  surreptitious  visit  to  ^Vo(nb«el^I 
Menagerie.  It  can  easily  be  conjectured,  therefore,  with  whatdelQh 
I  received  an  intimation  from  my  worthy  preceptor  that  the  ChnstmB 
holidays  were  to  be  spent  at  (literally)  a  distant  cousin's  of  IB 
South  Wales.     Like  the  famous  lovers  in  Dante,- 


Quel  gtomo  pit)  n 


i\  IcgBemmi 


and  not  that  day  only,  but  every  day,  till  "  we  were  released  &«■■ 
studies  "  (as  the  euphemism  ran),  was  spent  in  anticipalions  DTsptA 
I  knew  that  my  cousiu  s  jiroperty  was  famed  for  grouse,  and  cspedil^ 
for  woodcock,  and  many  of  ibem  borne  by  on  the  wings  of  fancy  iM 
I  bring  down  both  in  day  and  night  dreams  before  we  "broke up." 
Even  Wordsworth,  though  he  was  no  sportsman,  says  that  "  Hc^  B 
joy  is  little  less  than  hope  enjoyed." 

Perhaps  it  was  more  so  in  my  case  ;  but,  begging  the  i 
pardon  for  so  many  false  starts,  let  him  fancy  me  at  length  on  n  )tl^ 
lit  frosty  evening  making  my  way  from  a  distant  station,  up  W4t 
roads  of  marvellous  steepness,  in  a  dog-cart.  My  dreams  were  at  W 
beginning  to  be  realised.  I  could  hear  in  imagination  poinien  B 
setters  growling  under  the  seat,  and  see  numerous  woodcocks  ffii  ovo- 
head  between  me  and  the  moon.  The  mountains  crested  with  hw»i 
which  skirted  the  road,  seemed  hitle  less  than  sublime  to  my  dull  w^ 
land  eyesighL  The  driver  "had  no  Sassenach,"  and  1  "haJoe 
Cyraraeg,"  and  though  (after  the  traditional  story  of  the  coundy)  h 
aid  not  mutter  that  1  was  a  "  diaoul  Sassenach "  (English  difvilj^ 
probably  thought  so.  In  default  of  convcrsatioa. 
I  represented  me  as  another  Hannibal  scaling  the  Alps, 
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I  the  stoty  in  dreamland,  and  was  stooping  forw.-ird  lo  pour 
the  vinegar  with  which,  as  every  one  knows,  that  great  general 
ol»ed  the  rocks  in  his  way,  when  the  trap  gave  a  hirch,  and  I  siib- 
td  on  to  my  new  hai-box  in  the  bottom  of  the  vehicle,  the  effect 
vludi  was  to  transform  my  Lincoln  and  Bennett,  as  well  as  myself, 
>  a  wide-awake. 

^Jcxt  morning  was  a  thorough  Welsh  morning,  grey  and  miiity.  with 
lUd-wrealhs  winding  roimd  the  heads  of  the  long  brown  fells  which 
111  in  Plas-Ncwydd,  as  the  old  rambling  country  house  in  which  I 
iind  myself  domiciled  was  misnamed.  My  cousin  had  an  engage- 
■tnt  ni  Qnartcr  Sessions,  so  I  was  left  to  my  own  devices.  Speedily 
rming  myself  with  a  double  barrel,  and  eagerly  followed  by  a  super- 
rnuated  yellow  setter,  who  usually  dozed  next  his  iron  kilh  and  kin, 
he  imge  dogs  on  the  kitchen  hearth.  I  betook  myself  literally  to  the 
ieU.  Having  no  idea  of  the  haunts  of  the  woodcock,  I  sneaked 
[eotly  up  its  rambling  hedge-side,  full  of  bushes  and  young  trees, 
Biny  of  which,  being  oak.  still  preserved  their  leaves.  Of  course  I 
nil  crammed  both  barrels  with  shot,  and  carried  my  piece  at  full 
:oclt,  drawing  it  after  me  in  that  approved  way  through  the  iiedge- 
ws,  and  occasionally  using  it  as  a  club  to  beat  the  bushes  with  as 
(Well  sang-froid  as  if  1  were  honorary  member  of  the  Gun  Club,  and 
•ith  all  that  delightful  indifference  to  accidents  which  distinguishes 
wynscni  out  for  the  first  time  with  a  double  barrel,  and  no  one  to 
«th  them  how  to  use  it.  At  length,  in  a  thick  bit  of  underwood 
mJ  gotse,  Ponlo  behaved  in  an  uncommon  manner,  glared  out  of 
'18  liiind  eyes,  set  up  his  tail,  and  iierformed  divers  actions  which  I 
^njei-lured  must  be  what  Hawker  tenned  "pointing;"  (I  had  read 
"11  up  from  the  school  library).  My  heart  was  beating  in  a  way 
'''ich  must  seriously  have  injured  its  mitral  functions.  I  gather  this 
•"ffl  the  fact  that,  though  now  a  parson,  I  have  not  yet  arrived  at 
^s  dignity  of  a  bishop.  Like  one  treading  on  eggs,  I  advanced  two 
'Ps.  Ponto  looked  round,  as  much  as  to  say  in  the  language  of  the 
'cs,  ■'  Now  is  your  chance  !  don't  mull  it  1"  There  was  a  sudden 
Mbp,  and  I  was  aware  of  a  brown  bird  not  unlike  an  on'l  flying 
'  and  down  like  a  boy's  kite  between  the  leaf-hung  russet  branches 
the  young  oaks.  In  a  moment  I  blazed  away.  I  am  not  certain 
Iclbcrboth  barrels  did  not  go  off  at  once,  and  whether  I  was  not 
lorkcd  down;  at  any  rale  I  was  deafened  and  stunned,  and  knew 
1  whether  I  stood  on  ray  head  or  my  heels.  Do  not  laugh,  gentle 
ider  ;  or,  still  worse,  say.  "Incredulusodi!"  It  was  the  first  time  I  had 
§|ced  a  double  banel.  When  the  smoke  cleared  away  I  saw  Ponlo 
[  off,  looking  very  much  disgusted,  to  his  chimney  corner. 
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\  Notwithstanding  this  palpab'e  hint  of  what  my  aim  had  been,  I  oi 
retainc<l  sufficient  effrontery  to  cliinb  over  the  hedge  and  look  l» 
the  dead  woodcock.  Needless  to  say,  I  did  not  find  liim.  tot  t 
salved  over  my  disappointment  by  reflecting  thai  il  tntght  be  Ac 
bird's  habit,  when  hard  hit,  to  run  under  tlic  long  grass  anil  fL-ra  H 
thai  brutal  dog  had  not  slunk  off  home  he  might  have  retric»-cd  la 
for  mc. 

On  the  following  day  my  cousin  was  at  liberty,  and  we  deiennined* 
a  grand  dtassc.  After  breakfast  he  entered  the  flagged  courtywd  8 
the  back  of  the  house,  which  was.  as  above  mentioned,  bosoracil  ia 
high  rolling  mountains.  On  the  sides  of  these,  at  different  albiiida 
were  perched  farm-houses,  their  whitewashed  ivalls  gleaming  in 
bright  l>ecember  sunshine.  Ponlo,  my  ally  of  the  previous 
a  couple  of  Clumber  spaniels,  bustled  eagerly  around  us, 
the  fun  that  was  to  ensue.  My  cousin  blew  a  tirra  Hrra  or 
horn,  and  immediately  from  each  of  the  farms  on  the  hill-sidesj 
be  seen  a  spaniel  jumping  the  outer  wall  and  hiirryiog 
moorland  to  the  court-yard.  In  five  minutes  we  had  a 
of  liver  and  while  spaniels  round  us,  all  wild  to  start  for  the 

"  Now  then,"  said  my  cousin,  "we  will  first  try  the  s«iJ» 
'  red  meadow,'  for  a  snipe." 

Thither,  accordingly,  we  bent  our  steps,  and  after  a.  mile 
■I  of  rough  walking,  during  which  I  let  Ry  at  a  hare,  and  wai 
comfort  me  for  my  miss,  that  she  "  had  had  a  hair-breadth  escape 
life,"  we  jumped  over  a  turf  bank,  and  found  ourselves  literoll;' 
Tufin,  gc>(/i,  for  we  were  over  our  ankles  in  ruddy  slime,  cxudil 
a  peal  bog  covered  wiUi  tufts  of  coarse  rushes.  It  was  a  vast! 
expanse,  doited  here  and  there  with  a  sheet  of  water  of  a 
from  the  dead  avitumnal  vegetation  and  the  peat  liquor  that 
up  wherever  we  irod.  Rows  of  the  jiretty  cotton  grasses 
anon  waved  their  white  banners  in  ihe  bree/c,  like  a  i 
pigmy  lancers  following  some  white-plunicd  Navarre.  WaUtn 
difliculi,  and  often  consisted  of  a  series  of  hops,  skips,  and  Jul 
one  firm  tussock  to  another.  Even  lo  my  untutored  eyes  tbe| 
looked  a  very  paradise  for  snipe.  Alas  t  our  "tail"  thought  MDV 
Being  under  no  discipline,  the  s])aniels  rushed  off  howling  in  giwi 
glee  over  the  meadow.  Round  and  round  did  they  race,  putliii];  up 
every  snipe  on  it  well  out  of  shot,  and,  spite  of  any  amoonl  ff 
whistling,  calling,  and  ubiurgalion,  continuing  their  (ieiidLih  gamU^ 
i  Even  Ponto  foi^ot  himself  so  far  as  lo  join  tlieir  fun,  and  a  [vdlf 
tolighl  were  we  left  in  standing  on  tussocks  near  ihe  bank  :  mjroiiib 
nving,  shouting,  and  swearing,  I  in  a  fit  of  laughter  at  the  alwi 
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ene.  Now  the  canine  rout  rushed  by  us  again,  having  completed 
e  third  round,  and  so  exasperated  my  companion  that  he  fired  at 
le  rascal  nearest  him,  but  he  was  cunningly  running  just  out  of  shot, 
id  firing  only  egged  the  wretched  animals  on  to  scamper  over  every 
antral  spot  which  they  had  previously  missed.  We  saw  the  snipe 
se  one  by  one  and  wing  their  way  out  of  sight  into  the  grey  clouds, 
•"iiially,  my  cousin  ascended  the  turf  bank,  and  there,  much  like  Mr. 
?ickwick  (for  he  was  stout  and  wore  knee-breeches),  he  solemnly 
cursed  the  brutes,  all  and  sundry,  the  whole  pack  and  each  one  sepa- 
rately, their  fathers,  grandsires,  even  to  their  remotest  relatives.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  scene,  or  how  I  laughed  at  his  rage.  The 
solemn  curse  by  bell,  book,  and  candle  of  "  The  Ingoldsby  Legends  " 
was  the  only  parallel  to  it.  WTien  the  dogs  did  come  back,  dire  was 
the  thrashing  they  got,  and  much  did  they  howl,  till  that  watery  flat 
in  South  Wales  bore  a  great  resemblance  to  Barking  Creek. 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  woodcock  ?     I  crave  pardon ;  a 
wipe  is  closely  connected  with  a  woodcock,  and  now  we  arrive  at 
'our game.     After  some  hours  of  miscellaneous  shooting  on  the  low 
lands,  where  rabbits,  hares,  partridges,  and  a  snipe  whenever  the  dogs 
passed  it  by,  fell  to  my  cousin's  gun,  we  reached  one  of  those  valleys, 
so  common  in  South  Wales,  which  wind  between  high  hill-sides  of 
dog  oak  and  other  thickets.     More  delightful  cover  for  woodcocks 
could  not  be  found.     Crossing  the  brawling  stream,  which  in  summer 
dries  up  here  and  there,  and  leaves  pools  to  glitter  like  pearls  which 
liave  slipped  off  their  string,  but  which  at  Christmas  generally  rushes 
downwards  in  full  volume,  we  turned  in  the  spaniels  and  diverged, 
*o  that  one  should  be  below  and  the  other  obtain  a  shot  at  birds 
^hich  tried  to  leave  the  valley  above.     Ever  and  anon  the  yelp  of 
^e  dogs  reached  my  ears,  followed  by  the  discharge  of  a  couple  of 
^n-els,  and  a  cheery  "Mark!  mark  cock  I"  from  my  companion, 
^^en  I  would  obtain  a  glimpse  of  a  bird  threading  the  oak  stems 
''^pidly  yet  silently,  and  in  my  turn  awoke  the  echoes  of  the  granite 
^'uffs  overhead  with  my  gun,  and  shouted  "Mark!  mark!"  as  if  it 
'Cre  pan  of  the  performance.  However,  after  somefruitless  expenditure 
f  powder  and  shot  in  this  manner,  I  bethought  myself  of  Gilbert 
k-Tiite's  criticism  on  "  the  new  method  of  shooting  flying,"  and  deter- 
lined,    at   whatever   cost    to    my   character    as    a    sportsman,    to 
cure  a  bird,  even  if  I  should  have  to  stoop  to  shoot  him  sitting. 
•le  opportunity  soon  came.      I  was   in   a   very  thick  i)lantation, 
nding  low  to  escape  the  branches,  and  crawling  along  the  hill-side 
the  same  time,  when  I  reached  a  sort  of  path  on  the  track  which 
1  down  to  the  rivulet  at  right  angles  with  the  line  I  was  pursuing. 
Vol-  XI.,  N.S.  1873.  X 
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Halting  a  momeiit  to  wi|ie  my  forehead,  I  happened  to  look 
where  the  straight  track  turned  some  fiAeen  yards  atiove  nic  imui 
clump  of  rushes.  Up  thai  dark  aisle,  shadowed  over  by  oak  bm^ 
and  skirted  on  each  side  by  high  dead  veronica  plants,  fcm,  andaH 
rank  grass,  my  eye  pierced,  till  near  the  arorenientioi>ed  nislia  n 
rested  on  a  veritable  woodcock.  There  was  no  mistake.  I  behfM 
long  bill,  even  his  beady  sparkling  eyes.  Down  on  one  kace  I 
dropped  like  a  rifieman,  aimed  at  him — pulled— dashed  thmugh  ibe 
smoke  to  pick  him  up— already  gloated  over  my  triumph.  But  ho* 
was  this  ?  There  was  nothing  there ;  no  trace  of  the  featheis  whkh  1 
must  have  blown  off  him  !  Only  two  alternatives  were  poaiblc 
One  that,  like  Macbeth 's  dagger,  my  vision  was  : — 
A  ■u'oudank  or  llie  miDd  ;  a  Talse  creation 
Pruceeding  rrom  Ibe  heal-oppressed  bnaa  : 
and  my  common  sense  assured  me  of  the  falsitj-  of  this  oi>miofl 
The  other  alternative,  which  I  was  sadly  compelled  to  pronouDix 
true,  was  that  I  had  not  yet  killed  my  first  woodcock. 
However,  it  came  at  last.  A  few  days  afterwards  we  ttutcd 
.  to  shoot  a  boggy  piece  of  ground,  interspersed  with  hazeh.  oA 
here  and  there  covered  with  a  small  larch  plantation.  We  had  d>f 
parson  of  the  parish  with  us  on  this  occasion,  a  noted  woodcocL 
shoocer,  and  as  keen  at  the  sport  as  his  dog  Rover,  which  is  saying  i 
good  deal.  You  could  not  be  five  minutes  with  him  before  he  spoke 
of  "  cocks,"  told  you  the  number  he  had  shot  or  missed  this  seaMD, 
and  the  prospects  of  sport  in  every  cover  of  the  neighbourhood 
His  eyes  were  as  clear  and  sparkling  as  the  eyes  of  his  favourite  gimei 
he  would  even,  to  render  the  resemblance  more  complete,  occasiotaUr 
cock  one  of  them  to  emphasise  his  opinions,  and  altogeihcr  I  ni*n- 
tally  compared  him  to  my  own  gun,  always  at  full  cock.  Many  i 
plunge  did  I  take  into  the  boggy  ground  that  morning,  and  manj  t 
mile  did  we  chase  cock  after  cock  ;  the  "  parhcdig  "  (as  the  parwn 
was  termed  in  the  vernacular)  being  always  well  in  front,  shoocmi 
down  most  of  ihe  birds  that  rose,  and  pursuing  the  rest  with  cheoj 
shouts  10  Rover  and  ourselves  from  bush  to  bush,  till  I  began  w 
entertain  interested  views  about  luncheon.  Al  length  wc  rcach«l» 
larch  plantation,  and  Rover  gave  tongue ;  my  cousin  was  enian^ol 
in  its  centre  amidst  a  wilderness  of  briars,  the  "  parhedtg  *  ran  cud- 
ningly  to  the  low  side,  and  I,  thinking  the  bird  might  be  fooli»l> 
enough  to  try  the  open,  jumped  into  the  grass  field  on  the  other nde 
of  the  wood.  The  commotion  became  more  intense,  out  flew  tb< 
cock  over  my  head,  Rover  barked,  my  cousin  yelled  to  me.  thi: 
"parhcdig  "  woke  the  welkin  with  his  loud  "  Look  uui  I  cock !  *   1< 
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was  a  tremendous  moment     I  felt  something  of  Napoleon's  heroic 

sense  of  three  thousand  years  looking  down  on  him  from  the  Pyramids, 

as  I  aimed  before  my  companions.     Horrible  thought  as  I  pulled — 

what  if  the  trigger  be  only  on  half  cock  ?    No,  it  went  oflf ;  two  clouds 

cut  off  my  vision,  one  of  smoke,  one  of  feathers.     Then  with  a  thud 

a  magnificent  specimen  (of  course  !)  of  scolopax  rusticola  fell  before 

me.     My  readers  will  doubdess  remember  their  own  sensations  in 

a  like  case.     Amid  the  cheers  of  my  cousin  and  the  "  parhedig,"  and 

the  delighted  bustle  of  Rover,  the  curtain  falls.     I  had  killed  my  first 

woodcock  ! 

Candour  compels  an  ingenuous  confession  ere  I  conclude.  Soon 
after,  I  had  to  leave  South  Wales  for  the  pages  of  Virgil  and 
iEschylus  j  then  followed  a  reading  man's  life  at  College,  and  vaca- 
tions spent  away  from  shooting ;  then  the  active  business  of  life  suc- 
ceeded, and  the  changed  ideas  and  pursuits  of  a  parson,  marriage, 
children,  &c.     That  was  my  first  woodcock  and — it  was  my  last ! 

Pelagius. 
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SOMEBODY'S  Child. 

N  ihe  26th  of  May,  in  the  year  1828,  a  citueaof  4i 
ancient  town  of  Nurembeig,  standing  at  his  oiredM 
^W  dnnking  in  the  pure  evening  air  through  a  long  lobocca 
-^  pipe,  beheld  advancing  towards  him  a  youth  of  singnta 
aspect.  The  object  of  the  citizen's  regard  was  attired  in  pantaltNOi 
of  grey  cloth,  a  waistcoat  of  a  spotted  red  materiaJ  much  ihc  wnt 
for  wear,  and  a  jacket  which  had  plainly  seen  service  as  the  ujipo 
portion  of  a  frock  coat.  Round  the  youth's  neck  was  a  bUck  dk 
neckcloth,  his  head  was  roofed  by  a  coarse  felt  hat,  and  the  (004 
his  stockingless  feet  peeped  forth  from  a  pair  of  heavy  boots,  wiud. 
like  each  of  the  other  articles  of  his  motley  attire,  had  never  bcv 
designed  for  the  use  of  the  present  wearer.  More  singular  than  tn 
medley  of  clothing  were  his  motions,  which,  though  not  those  of  ■ 
dninken  man,  resembled  them,  insomuch  that  though  the  yoolli^ 
spirit  was  evidently  willing  to  gain  the  other  end  of  the  street,  la 
flesh  truly  was  weak,  and  as  to  the  legs  altogether  uiigovenuUfc 
The  citizen  noticed  with  amazement  that  they  gave  way  alieitiat^ 
as  the  weight  of  the  youth's  body  rested  upon  them  in  turns  is  iiii 
painful  endeavour  to  progress,  and  that  thvy  showed  a  disiiosittoa  id 
disperse  In  any  direction  save  that  in  which  the  owner  dcsiml  tt 
proceed.  The  youth's  progress  being  under  these  circunuiaDta 
necessarily  slow,  the  citizen  advanced,  and  giving  him  greebllt 
inquired  if  he  might  in  any  way  aid  him.  The  youth  answovd  ■ 
ill -pronounced  German,  "  I  would  be  a  rider  as  my  father  was,"  ud 
held  out  a  letter  which  he  carried  in  his  hand,  and  which  w«  ad- 
dressed "  To  his  Honour  the  Captain  of  the  4th  lisgntann  of  itit 
Shwolishaz  Regiment,  Nuremberg."  The  good  citizen  offered  U 
guide  him  to  the  captain's  quarters,  and  would  have  beguiled  Ac 
way  with  conversatioiL  But  to  all  his  observatiotjs  the  sittngc 
youth  answered  only,  "  I  would  be  a  rider  as  my  father  wa» ;"  and 
his  interlocutor,  presently  ami-ing  at  the  conclusion  th.it  the  youJfc 
with  the  weak  legs  must  be  a  foreigner,  desisted  from  fioTkr 
attempts  at  conversation.  Arrived  at  the  captain's  house,  the  jtHlk 
presented  the  letter  to  the  servant,  and  pitcously  poinUng  to  Ui 
swollen  feet  moaned  his  moan,  "  I  would  be  a  rid«r  as  mj  £ubir 
The  servant  falling,  as  the  citizen  had  failed,  to  get  Wf 
Anther  speech  &om  \um,  adnuUed  lum  to  the  kitcbeo  pcodnig  te 
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''lister's  return,  and  being  touched  by  his  sorrowful  condition  placed; 
it  and  beer  before  him.     The  youth  eagerly  seized  a  piece  of  th«1 

:-.\  and  thrust  it  into  his  mouth  ;  but  scarcely  had  it  touched  hi%'] 

-  :han  he  shook  from  head  to  foot,  the  muscles  of  his  face  became 
nbly  convulsed,  and  he  spat  out  the  morsel  with  every  token  of 

-Tiiil.     Similar  symptoms  following  upon  his  tasting  the  beer,  the 
.[■Iain's  servant,  not  feeling  altogether  at  home  in  the  company  of 
»>  singular  a  youth,  cautiously  conducted  him  to  the  stable,  where  tu^^ 
by  down  upon  the  straw  and  instantly  fell  asleep. 

On   the   captain's  return  the  letter  was  handed  to  him,  i\-ith  aa 

■  ii-iunt  of  the  bearer's  conduct,  which  lost  nothing  of  its  singularity 

:he  reporting.    The  missive,  on  being  opened,  was  found  to  be 

;r.-d  with  some  indefinileness,  "From  a  place  near  the  Bavarian 
■tier  which  shall  be  nameless,  1818."     The  letter  proceeded  to, 

,  I'orth  that  the  bearer  was  left  in  the  house  of  the  writer  on  the 
71  of  October,  1812,  and  that  he  had  never  been  able  to  discover 
■  hi>  the  waif's  mother  was.  The  writer  added  that  he  himself  was  a 
poor  day  labourer,  having  ten  children  and  very  little  wherewith  ti> 
maioiaiii  them;  that  he  had  never  permitted  the  lad  to  take  a  step. 
QUI  of  his  house,  and  that  he  was  thus  in  total  ignorance  of  its 
locality,  and  so  "  good  Mr.  Captain  need  not  try  to  find  it  out."  The 
letter  concluded  by  commending  the  bearer  to  the  captain's  care, 
but  adding  that  if  he  did  not  desire  to  keep  the  boy  he  might  "  kill 
him  or  hang  him  up  in  the  chimney."  This  mysterious  epistle  was 
written  in  German  cliajaclers,  but  enclosed  was  a  note  written  ia 
Latin,  enjoining  tlie  captain  to  send  the  boy  when  be  was  seven- 
teen years  of  age  to  Nuremberg  to  the  6th  Regiment  of  Light  Horse, 
"  for  there  his  father  also  was."  Here  was  a  delicate  and  a  dangerous 
position  for  a  captain  t^  Light  Horse,  and  a  married  man  withal,  to 
be  placed  in  I  But  the  captain  of  the  4th  Esgatarm  was  a  man  of 
Action,  and  straightway  proceeded  to  the  stable,  determined  to  get  at 
the  bottom  of  what  was  most  probably  the  weak  invention  of  some 
female  enemy.  In  this  intention  he  was,  however,  hopelessly  baffled. 
Whenever  he  paused  for  a  reply  to  his  volley  of  questions  his  guest 
answered  only,  '"  I  would  be  a  rider  as  my  father  was,"  words  of 
whose  meaning  he  seemed  to  have  no  more  intelligent  conception 
than  had  Poe's  raven  of  the  "  Evermore  "  it  was  wont  to  croak  from 
its  position  on  the  pallid  bust  of  Pallas  just  above  the  poet's  chamber 
door.  Unwilling  to  be  saddled  with  the  charge  of  so  uncanny 
guest,  and  not  caring  to  adopt  either  of  the  mild  methods  of 
posing  of  him  suggested  by  the  letter  of  introduction,  the  cast 
handed  the  stranger  over  to  the  police,  two  of  whon" 
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infoiming  him  on  the  road  that  it  was  of  no  use  his  tr^'tng  to  "  ooe 
the  old  soldier "  over  them,  and  that  the  sooner  he  told  who  hem 
and  whence  he  came  the  better  it  would  be  for  him.  On  hieanral 
at  the  police  station  the  officials  gravely  proceeded  to  put  to  Un 
the  several  questions  enjoined  by  law,  to  each  of  whidi  he  nuSf 
wailed  "  I  would  be  a  rider  as  my  father  was." 

Like  the  citizen,  the  captain's  servant,  and  the  capt&in  hrnucU 
the  guardians  of  the  peace  of  Nuremberg  were  utterly  at  2  lou  n 
make  anything  of  the  singular  apparition  which  had  drop[ied  don 
or  sprung  up  upon  their  streets,  and  they  were  not  in  any  wie 
assisted  by  the  magistrates  who  were  summaned  to  the  cotmd 
The  youth  showed  just  such  signs  of  intelligence  as  mi^i  be 
expected  from  a  baby  recendy  relieved  of  the  incumbrance  of  kaf 
clothes  and  not  quite  comfortable  in  its  mind  by  reason  of  Iht 
change.  He  stared  with  lack-lustre  eyes  at  the  fumiltirc  of  ita 
room,  visibly  brightening  up  when  he  beheld  the  gold  lace  on  the 
uniforms  of  the  officers  present, .and  showing  a  strong  dcnn  la 
handle  it.  After  spending  several  hours  in  attempts  to  elicit  soofr 
thing  from  him,  the  burgomaster  in  a  happy  moment  placed  pn 
ink,  and  paper  before  him,  and  bade  him  write  a  detailed  accouDt  i 
himself.  With  a  childish  laugh,  as  if  he  recognised  an  old  pi*)'' 
thing,  the  stranger  seized  the  pen,  and  in  a  l^ible  hand  wroie  Ac 
words  "Kasper  Hauser,"  and  with  a  repetition  of  this  name  he 
gleefully  covered  the  sheet.  But  it  speedily  became  apparent  dui 
as  his  power  of  speech  was  limited  to  the  phrase  touching  hix  Mm 
the  rider,  so  was  his  abibty  to  write  exhausted  in  the  producbonif 
the  name  "Kasper  Hauser."  This  was,  however,  a  point  giindl 
and  Kasper  was  remanded  on  suspicion  of  being  a  rogue  and  » 
vagabond,  and  accommodated  with  a  cell  accordingly.  Being  oflotd 
by  his  gaoler  the  prison  ration  of  bread  and  water  he  devoured  11 
greedily,  and  then,  lying  back  on  his  straw,  fell  into  a  peaceful  «l«qi 

On  the  following  morning  he  was  again  brought  up  for  eiamiw 
tion,  but  with  no  fresh  result ;  and  as  the  days  went  by  the  £«»*■ 
lion  of  his  genuineness  forced  itself  on  the  minds  of  those  who  hid 
him  in  charge,  and  instead  of  being  regarded  as  an  object  ol 
suspicion,  who  ought  at  least  to  be  made  to  "  move  on,"  this  »tiaiq!t 
being,  whose  cheeks  were  covered  with  the  down  of  approaching 
manhood  while  his  mental  powers  were,  without  natural  defbn 
as  undeveloped  as  those  of  a  two-year-old  baby,  became  an  obf«i 
of  the  deepest  interest  and  the  most  aflectionale  regard.  Liide  bf 
little  the  broad  outline  of  the  story  of  his  life  leaked  out,  and  iIk 
whole  German  nation  read  with  growing  excitement  that 
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in  their  midst,  and  for  reasons  which  could  only  be  conjectured, 

this   lad,    now  in   his   sixteenth   year,    had    since   his   birth   been 

immured  in  a  room  less  than  six  feet  square ;  that  till  a  few  days 

before  he  entered  Nuremberg  he  had  never  beheld  the   light   of 

Heaven,  the  face  of  Nature,  or  the  likeness  of  man ;  that  he  had 

never  stood  upon  his  foet,  never  heard  the  human  voice,  never  eaten 

anything  but  bread,  and  never  drunk  anything  but  water.     Here  was 

a  feast  for  a  philosophical  and  imaginative  nation — a  peoi)le  who 

could  evolve  camels  from  their  inner  consciousness,  and  who  were 

ever  on  the  look  out  for  some  fresh  glimpse  of  that  Wonderland  with 

whose  dark  glades  and  sunlit  hills  they  had  been  familiar  ever  since 

the  hour  of  strangely  mingled   pain   and  pleasure  when  they  had 

smoked  their  first  pipe.      The  citizens   of  Nuremberg   flocked   in 

crowds  to  visit  Kasper,  and  as  his  story  spread  travellers  from  a 

distance,  among  whom  were  distinguished  scholars,  nobles,  and  even 

princes  of  the  blood,  made  journeys  to  his  little  court  until  his  la)ees 

became  so  crowded  that  they  grew  out  of  all  proportion    to   the 

accommodation  that  Nuremberg  could  provide,  and  the  order  went 

forth   for  their  discontinuance.      The  burgomaster  issued  a  formal 

notice  in  which  the  world  was  given  to  understand   that   Ka>per 

Hauser  had  been  adopted  by  the  city  of  Nuremberg,  and  in  its  name 

committed  to  the  charge  of  an  instructor,  and  thenceforward  poor 

Kasper,   with   his    ludicrously   disobedient    limbs,    his   wondLring, 

wandering  eyes,  his  baby  pratde,  and  his  adolescent  form  ceased  to 

be  on  public  view. 

Of  the  learned  men  in  whose  minds  this  new  and  startling  j^he- 
nomenon  created  a  deep  interest  was  Anselm  von  Fcuerbach,  a 
distinguished  judge  in  Bavaria,  who  devoted  much  time  to  the  study 
of  Kasper*s  bodily  and  mental  condition,  and  embodied  the  result  of 
his  observations  in  a  book,  one  of  many  which  were  published  having 
•*  the  child  of  Nuremberg  "  as  a  theme.  Here  we  find  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  Kasper  and  minute  details  of  his  daily  life,  which,  as  forming 
an  altogether  new  chapter  in  the  study  of  man,  possess  an  interest 
apart  from  the  mere  vulgar  one  attached  to  the  mystery  of  the  lad's 
origin.  Kasper  was,  when  the  learned  judge  first  visited  him, 
sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age  and  four  feet  nine  inches  in  height. 
He  was  strongly  and  symmetrically  made,  but  so  ignorant  was  he  of 
the  use  of  his  limbs  that  his  hands  were  rather  in  his  way  than 
otherwise,  and  he  had  acquired  a  nervous  habit  of  stretching  out 
three  fingers  on  either  hand  by  way  of  feelers,  his  forefinger  and 
thumb  being  meanwhile  joined  at  the  tips  in  the  form  of  a  circle. 
His  method  of  walking  was  precisely  that  of  an  infant,   and  he 
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tottered  across  the  room  from  chair  to  chair  with  both  anriB  fa^M 
to  balance  himself.  Woe  to  him  if  a  bit  of  slick  or  a  book  lay  in  in 
path.  It  was  sure  to  bring  him  fiat  on  his  face,  where  he  would  lie 
content  to  sprawl  till  some  one  lifted  him  up  and  gave  him  anotte 
start.  To  all  descriptions  of  food  and  drink  save  bread  and  witcr 
he  showed  the  same  signs  of  decided  aversion  which  had  tefrifiwl  th 
ciptaio's  servant.  The  presence  of  any  article  of  food  except  the 
two  mentioned  he  could  instantly  delect  by  the  smell,  and  a  drop  rf 
wine,  coffee,  beer,  or  milk  mixed  with  his  water,  or  a  morsel  of  mat 
butter,  or  cheese  placed  in  his  mouth,  caused  him  to  become  violni^ 
ill.  His  perfect  innocence  cast  out  fear  from  his  mind,  and  he  wodj 
stand  looking  on  with  childish  delight  while  a  naked  sabre  ns 
flashed  within  a  fool  of  his  nose,  and  once  when  a  pistol  was  fired  U 
him  he  objected  to  the  experiment  only  on  the  score  of  the  noijett 
created.  His  sense  of  smelling  was  peculiarly  keen,  but  for  sooe 
time  his  senses  of  sight  and  hearing  appeared  to  be  in  a  stale  of 
torpor — not  that  he  was  either  blind  or  deaf,  for  his  eyes  were » 
strong  that  he  could  see  as  well  in  the  dark  as  in  the  light,  and  til 
hearing  lacked  nothing  in  the  power  of  distinguishing  sounds  to 
which  his  attention  was  specially  directed.  But  it  was  a  natmt 
consequence  of  the  undeveloped  condition  of  his  being  that  he 
should  behold  things  without  seeing  them  and  hear  without  notidnft 
and  hence  he  stared  vacantly  at  the  objects  of  daily  life  und  heard  ia 
sounds  without  receiving  any  impression  iherefrcan.  One  cxceptiDii 
must  be  made  in  favour  of  glittering  objects,  which  from  the  first  he 
eagerly  seized  and  played  with,  and  the  ringing  of  bells,  which  thre« 
him  into  a  state  of  ecstacy.  His  ideas  of  things  animate  and  in- 
animate, natural  and  artistic,  were  extremely  broad.  He  could 
distinguish  a  man  or  a  woman  from  the  lower  order  of  animals,  bot 
the  sole  difference  which  his  mind  could  discover  between  the  «»« 
was  that  one  dressed  in  more  flowing  and  brighter  coloured  robes,  lod 
was  therefore  the  more  lovable.  Animals  he  also  arbitrarily  divided 
into  two  classes,  while  and  black.  A  white  pigeon  or  a  white  hone 
were  the  same  to  him — things  pleasant  to  behold  and  desirable; 
but  anything  that  was  black  he  abhorred,  and  a  black  hen  which  he 
once  chanced  upon  nearly  killed  him  with  fright.  Of  a  Creator,  of 
death,  or  a  life  to  come,  it  is  needless  to  say  he  had  no  coDcqition 
or  any  capability  of  understanding.  Shortly  after  his  domcstiaiDoit 
in  Nuremberg  divers  devout  and  well-meaning  clergymen  sat  do«n 
before  him,  and  at  sundry  times  strove  to  accomplish  the  salvat 
his  soul.  But  though  he  would  listen  for  a  time  with  tlq 
racoura^g  attention,  he  vrauld  presently  make  a  dait  tt  ll 
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man  s  eye-glass,  or  curiously  fondle  his  whiskers,  or  stoop  down  to 
feel  the  polish  on  his  boots,  or  by  other  and  similar  exhibitions  of 
babyness  satisfactorily  demonstrate  that  he  had  not  the  slightest 
idea  of  what  the  sermon  was  about.  Indeed,  all  through  his  life 
Kasper  entertained  a  strong  aversion  to  parsons,  their  presence 
operating  upon  him  in  somewhat  the  same  way  that  meat  did.  His 
impression  of  the  ceremony  of  public  worship  he  once  summed  up  in 
the  following  pithy  manner: — "First  the  people  bellow,  and  when 
they  have  done  the  parson  begins  to  bellow. " 

The  struggle  of  this  peculiarly  situated  human  mind  to  grapple 
with  the  ideas  that  had  suddenly  burst  upon  it  were  deeply  interest- 
ing to  the  psychological  world,  and  Kasper^s  education  was  directed 
with  as  anxious  a  care  as  if  the  poor  foundling  had  been  the  Prince 
Imperial  or  the  prospective  Czar  of  all  the  Russias.  Possessing  a 
memory  which,  counting  its  age  by  years,  was  in  its  prime,  and  upon 
which  no  ideas  had  yet  been  written,  and  with  a  disposition  singu- 
larly docile  and  earnest,  Kasper  made  wonderful  progress  in  his 
studies.  In  a  manner  which  shall  presently  be  noted  he  had  made 
a  start  in  the  art  of  writing,  and  in  this  he  soon  perfected  himself, 
while  he  daily  added  to  his  vocabulary  of  speech.  His  notions  of 
things  were,  however,  essentially  childish,  and  when  he  passed 
beyond  the  stage  of  impassive  indifference  to  all  around  him  he  con- 
stantly indulged  in  fancies  the  most  grotesque.  He  endowed  images 
and  trees  with  life,  and  if  a  sheet  of  paper  were  blown  off  the  table 
he  regarded  the  act  as  of  its  own  volition,  and  would  **  wonder  why 
it  went."  It  was  a  matter  of  deep  surprise  to  him  that  the  horses 
and  unicorns  which  he  saw  carved  in  stone  upon  the  buildings  of  the 
city  did  not  run  away,  and  he  was  for  ever  guessing  what  the  trees 
were  saying  when  the  wind  rustled  through  them  and  moved  their 
big  arms  and  fingers.  Himself  scrupulously  clean,  he  beheld  with 
indignation  a  dirt-encrusted  statue  which  stood  in  his  tutor's  garden, 
often  asking  "  why  the  man  did  not  wash  himself."  He  also  pro- 
pounded a  similar  inquiry  for  the  consideration  of  an  old  grey  cat, 
which  he  viewed  as  wilfully  neglecting  the  ordinary  means  at  its 
command  of  becoming  white. 

At  this  time  his  eyes,  recovering  from  the  state  of  inflammation 
into  which  they  had  been  thrown  by  the  sudden  translation  from 
darkness  to  light,  were  keen  beyond  comparison,  and,  as  I  have 
mentioned,  were  equally  serviceable  by  night  or  day.  His  sense  of 
hearing,  too,  was  peculiarly  acute,  and  he  could  distinguish  at  a 
great  distance  the  sound  of  a  man  walking  barefoot  His  toud> 
equally  sensitive,  and  he  was   affected  in  a  powerful  v 
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raetaliic  and  magnetic  influences.  Of  ail  ihe  senses  smelling  « 
him  so  hiyhly  devtioped  as  to  be  a  source  of  daily  tonufc.  TTimp 
which  to  ordinary  mortals  are  entirely  destitute  of  odour,  he  roidd 
scent  from  afar,  and  flowers  or  other  substances  which  possess  a 
tinguishable  perfume  affected  him  so  powerfully  that  il  was  neccmi; 
to  exercise  constant  care  to  keep  him  without  their  range. 

To  this  state  of  morbid  sensiljility  there  succeeded  one  in  whid 
his  exceptional  powers  of  memory,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  those  a 
sight,  hearing,  smelling,  taste,  and  touch,  faded,  and  his  abililf  (t 
learn  the  lessons  prepared  for  him  steadily  decreased.  'Iln»  ■ 
doubtless  a  natural  result  of  the  forcing  system  which  was  adopii 
by  his  tutors :  but  it  was  also  coeicisteni  with  the  change  which  hid 
been  gradually  eflected  in  his  diet     Education  in  this  direction  tad 

■  been  a  work  of  great  difficulty,  but  by  degrees  Kasper  became  accot 
tomed  to  eat  meat  and  drink  milk,  and  he  throve  so  well  tmdci  hii 
new  diet  that  he  was  soon  able  to  walk  the  streets  of  Nurembtlg 
without  exciting  doubts  of  his  sobriety.  Of  horses  and  of  riding  ht 
was  passionately  fond.  He  was  from  his  first  mount  as  safe  in  iht 
saddle  as  a  child  in  its  cradle,  and  thenceforward  daily  rode  out  on 
horseback,  undertaking  without  fatigue  journeys  which  would  hsK 
worn  out  a  foxhunter. 

In  1829,  the  year  after  Rasper's  birth  into  the  world — and  it  il 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  of  his  hrst  year  1  have  hithcno 
discoursed — the  public  demanded  that  something  more  than  had  jei 
been  accomplished  should  be  done  towards  clearing  up  the  mysieryrf 
his  life.  Accordingly  a  court  of  inquiry  was  apjminted  by  iJw 
Government,  and  several  days  were  consumed  in  hearing  dcposilioot 
of  fects  connected  with  the  foundling.  Of  the  scanty  cvidcoce 
adduced  the  most  interesting  is  a  brief  memoir  written  by  himself  in 
February,  1829,  less  than  twelve  months  after  his  appearance  in 
Nuremberg,  a  production  which  displays  the  wonderful  educitional 
progress  made  by  him  in  so  short  a  Itme.  His  reminiscences  m 
wholly  confined  to  his  existence  in  what  he  calls  "  a  hole,"  which, 
from  his  comparisons  with  other  locahtics,  appears  to  have  been  > 
chamber  about  six  or  seven  feet  long  and  five  feel  high.  His  dittt 
he  tells  us,  consisted  of  a  shirt  and  trousers,  with  a  rug  to  covo  hii 
legs,  and  he  sat  upon  straw  with  his  back  against  the  wall,  never 
lying  full  length  even  when  he  slept.  When  he  awoke  from  tlcep  be 
sometimes  found  that  he  had  a  clean  shirt  on,  nnd  there  was  idmjl 
a  pitcher  of  water  and  a  piece  of  bread  on  the  floor  beads  \m- 
How  they  came  there  he  never  questioned,  accepting  then  J 

I  matter  of  course,  and  on^y  occasionally  wishing  that  ifae  i 
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water  were  more  liberal.  When  he  was  very  thirsty,  and  had  drunk 
all  the  water  in  the  pitcher,  he  was  wont  to  take  up  the  vessel  and 
hold  it  to  his  mouth,  expecting  that  water  would  presently  flow ; 
••  But  it  never  did,"  and  then  he  would  put  down  the  pitcher  and  go 
to  sleep  again,  and  when  he  awoke  there  was  water.  He  had  for 
playthings  two  wooden  horses,  a  dog,  and  some  pieces  of  red  and 
blue  ribbon,  and  his  sole  occupation  throughout  the  years  he  had 
spent  in  **  the  hole  "  was  to  deck  the  dog  and  the  horses  with  the 
ribbon.  He  had  no  notion  that  there  was  anything  anywhere  beyond 
the  walls  that  enclosed  him,  and  for  a  long  time  did  not  know  that 
there  was  any  being  in  creation  save  himself.  But  once  a  man 
appeared,  and  placing  a  low  stool  before  Kasper  laid  a  piece  of  paper 
thereon,  and  taking  the  prisoner's  hand  within  his  own  guided  it  in 
forming  with  a  pencil  the  words  "  Kasper  Hauser."  This  he  repeated 
at  intervals,  till  Kasper  could  write  them  himself,  a  practice  in 
which  he  took  great  pleasure,  for  it  varied  the  monotony  of  his 
ordinary  recreation. 

One  day  the  man  came  to  him,  lifted  him  up,  and  placing  him 
upon  his  feet  endeavoured  to  teach  him  to  stand  upright  and  use 
his  legs.  Kasper  had  never  yet  stood  on  his  feet,  and  the  experi- 
ment gave  him  great  pain.  But  the  man  persevered,  and  by  degrees 
the  position  grew  less  distressing.  After  the  lesson  had  been 
repeated  many  times  the  man  one  day  took  him  up  on  his  back  and 
carried  him  out  into  a  bright  light,  in  which  Kasper  fainted,  and  **all 
became  night"  They  went  a  long  way,  he  being  sometimes  dragged 
along,  falling  over  his  helpless  feet,  sometimes  carried  on  the  man's 
back.  But  the  man  spoke  no  word  except  to  say,  "  I  would  be  a 
rider  as  my  father  was,"  a  shibboleth  which  thus  became  imprinted  on 
Kasper's  memory.  When  they  got  near  Nuremberg  the  man  dressed 
him  in  the  clothes  described  at  the  commencement  of  this  article, 
and  upon  entering  the  gates  of  the  city  placed  a  letter  in  his  hand 
and  vanished. 

Nothing  could  be  made  of  this  extraordinary  story,  and  the  court 
of  inquiry,  solemnly  convened,  was  as  solemnly  dissolved,  having 
effected  no  other  result  than  that  of  widening  and  deepening  public 
interest  in  the  history  of  the  foundling.  This  interest  received  a  fresh 
stimulus  from  an  occurrence  which  took  place  on  the  17th  October, 
1829.  On  that  day  Kasper  was  found  insensible  and  covered  with 
blood,  lying  in  the  comer  of  a  cellar  in  the  house  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessor with  whom  he  lived.  When  restored  to  consciousness,  he 
related  how  that  a  man  with  a  black  silk  handkerchief  tied  round  his 
face  had  suddenly  appeared  before  him  as  he  sat  alone  in  his  room  : 
how  the  man  had  struck  him  a  heavy  blow  on  the  forehe 
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him  to  ihe  ground ;  and  how  upon  partially  coming  to  himsrlf  k 
fitaggered  down  stairs  and  into  the  cellar,  where  he  had  fainicd. 
After  this  event  Kasper  was  more  carefully  tended  than  ever,  ifld 
the  process  of  intellecivial  crararoing  proceeded  with  such  vigour  ttai 
in  a  couple  of  years  all  his  peculiar  brightness  had  faded.  Wrilioj 
of  him  in  the  year  1S32,  Herr  von  Feuerbach  says,  "The  eitn- 
ordinary,  almost  preternatural,  elevation  of  his  senses  has  IxHi 
diminished,  and  has  almost  sunk  to  the  common  leveL  He  is  indnd 
still  able  to  see  in  the  dark,  so  that  for  him  there  exists  no  real  ai^ 
But  he  is  no  longer  able  to  read  in  the  dark,  nor  to  recogniM  de  . 
most  minute  objects  at  a  great  distance.  Of  the  gigantic  powers  of 
his  memory,  and  of  other  astonishing  qualities,  not  a  trace  Temimi. 
He  no  longer  retains  anything  that  is  remarkable,  except  his  ntn-  ' 
ordinary  fate,  his  indescribable  goodness,  and  the  exceeding  aIni■U^ 
ness  of  his  disposition."  It  is  astonishing  how  Kasper  wound  hiio- 
self  about  the  hearts  of  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  There 
are  people  still  living  in  Nuremberg  who  remember  him  and  rcgud 
him  over  a  space  of  nearly  forty  years  with  a  marvellous  tenderona 
and  an  infinite  pity.  One  such  gave  me  as  a  precious  gift  a  copy  o( 
his  portrait.  It  shows  a  lad  of  some  eighteen  years,  full-faced,  with 
short  curiy  hair  lying  over  a  broad  high  forehead,  large  eyes,  well- 
shaped  nose,  a  sweet  mouth,  a  dimpled  chin,  and  a  general  cxpresdoD 
of  the  presence  of  a  great  and  constant  sorrow  uncomplainingly  bonit 
In  the  year  183s  the  Earl  of  Stanhope  prevailed  upon  the  magis- 
tracy of  Nuremberg  to  deliver  up  to  his  care  the  adopted  child  <rf 
their  city,  and  his  lordship  temporarily  placed  him  at  AnspMh, 
purposing  shortly  to  remove  him  to  England.  At  Anspach  tlvelifc 
for  which  poor  Kasper  had  so  little  cause  for  thankfulness  was  doccd 
by  the  assassin's  dagger.  On  the  i7ih  December,  1833,  he  went  bf 
appointment  to  the  castle  park,  to  meet  a  person  who  had  darklf 
promised  to  give  him  a  clue  to  his  parentage,  and  who  upon  liil 
arrival  at  the  trysting  place  treacherously  stabbed  him  to  the  hcut 
The  deed  was  done  in  broad  daylight,  but  the  murderer  escaped,  and 
with  him  vanished  all  hope  of  elucidating  the  mystery  of  Kaspo 
Hauser's  birth  and  life.  There  were  fresh  inquiries  and  new  con- 
jectures, but  from  that  day  lo  this  nothing  capable  of  proof  has  been 
discovered.  "God,"  wrote  the  pious  Binder,  chief  burgomaster  of 
Nuremberg,  in  a  manifesto  issued  upon  the  death  of  Kasper,  "God 
in  his  justice  will  compensate  him  with  an  eternal  spring  of  the  joyi 
of  infancy  denied  him  here,  for  the  vigour  of  youth  of  which  he  « 
deprived,  and  for  the  life  destroyed  five  years  after  he  wa«  t 
the  world.     Peace  to  his  ashes."    This  was  Kasper  Hauser's  «^ 


The  Town  Palace  of  the 

Percies. 

|HE  princely  Castle  of  Alnwick  in  Northumberland  is 
undoubtedly  that  one  of  their  many  residences  which 
has  the  best  claim  to  be  called  "  The  Historic  Home  of 
the  Percies,"  having  been  in  their  possession  for  more 
than  five  centuries,  even  in  an  age  when  the  Border  warfare  was  at 
its  highest,  since  which  time  it  has  shared  the  fortune  and  vicis- 
situdes of  that  powerful  family.  Sion  House,  too,  at  Isleworth,  the 
ancient  home  of  the  sisters  of  the  Cistercian  order,  has  belonged 
to  them  ever  since  the  day  when  Henry  VH I.  so  ruthlessly  destroyed 
the  greater  monasteries,  and  so  has  a  fair  right  to  share  in  that 
appellation — that  is  if  three  centuries  and  a  half  constitute  history. 
But  the  mansion  which  is  kno\\Ti  to  us  all  as  Northumberland  House 
in  the  Strand,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  at  Charing  Cross,  has 
belonged  to  them  for  only  the  comparatively  brief  space  of  two 
centuries  and  a  half  Still,  even  that  is  a  long  time  for  a  town  resi- 
dence to  remain  in  one  line, — if  we  are  to  count  the  present  Smithson- 
Percies  as  one  line  with  the  genuine  Percies  of  antiquity.  And  to 
say  the  least,  Northumberland  House  is  the  last  survivor  of  those 
old  historic  mansions  of  our  nobility  which  once  lined  the  north 
bank  of  the  "  silvery  Thames  "  between  Westminster  and  Blackfriars, 
without  the  intervention  of  any  *' embankment,"  either  mean  or 
magnificent. 

In  speaking  of  the  Percies — a  family  whose  nobility  dates  as 
remotely  as  the  sovereignty  of  Normandy,  and  whose  renown,  coeval 
with  its  nobility,  has  flourished  in  every  age  and  coexisted  with 
every  generation  since — a  writer  in  a  periodical  work  of  great  ability 
and  influence  says  : — 

Not  more  famous  in  arms  than  distinguished  for  its  alliances,  the  house  of 
Percy  stands  pre-eminent  for  the  number  and  rank  of  the  families  whicli  are  re- 
presented by  the  present  Duke  of  Northumberland,  whose  banner,  consecjuenlly, 
exhibits  an  assemblage  of  nearly  nine  hundred  armorial  ensigns,  among  which  arc 
those  of  King  Henry  VIII.,  of  several  younger  branches  of  the  Blood  Royal,  of 
the  Sovereign  Houses  of  France,  Castile,  Leon,  and  Scotland,  and  of  the  Ducal 
Houses  of  Normandy  and  Brittany,  /orming  a  galaxy  of  heraldic  honours  alto- 
gether unparalleled. 

Northumberland  House  itself,  as  we  have  recently  learned,  is  to  be 
palled  down  almost  immediately.    The  sentence  has  gone  forth  \  the 


;ed  of  purchase  was  signed  at  the  end  of  Kebniary  last  I 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland  and  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Worij: 
and  in  its  place  in  another  year  or  so  we  shall  have  a  wide  ai 
open  street  leading  from  Pall  Mall  and  Cockspur  Street  down  to 
that  noble  embankment  which  will  long  remain  the  grandest  niooit' 
ment  ol  Lord  Palmerslon's  premiership. 

Our  readers,  therefore,  will  be  glad  just  now  to  team  a  little  of  io 
history.  Its  walls  have  not  witnessed  tlie  birth  of  an  English  Sow- 
reign,  like  those  of  Norfolk  House*  in  St.  James's  Square  ;  butfoi 
all  that  it  has  its  own  historical  associations.  A  little  over  tn 
centuries  ago  Monk,  Duke  of  Albemarle,  was  a  visitor  wtthto  ta 
gates,  busily  engaged  in  concerting  measures  for  the  restoration  of 
monarchy  in  the  person  of  Charles  II.  ;  and,  to  come  TO  more  nxai 
days,  Pepys.  and  John  Evelyn,  and  Horace  Walpole  were  guess « 
the  grand  old  house  which,  no  doubt  with  the  full  consent  of  iff 
noble  owners,  ihey  have  immortalised  in  their  "  Diaries  "  and  "  Cot- 
respondence."  We  cannot  take  up  a  volume  of  Horace  Walpole'l 
■amusing  and  gossiping  letters  to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  to  Mr.  Mason, « 
to  Lady  Ossory,  without  coming  across  some  notice  or  otha  of 
the  house  and  its  inhabitants,  whether  of  Northampton.  Suffolk, 
Somerset,  or  Northumberland  descent — for  all  of  those  noble  familia 
have  owned  it  in  iheir  turn ;  and  as  for  Horace  Walpole,  he  aboumb 
in  anecdotes  concerning  the  balls,  routs,  and  other  entertainmenB 
for  which  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Northumberland  in  his  day  "  seW 
out  iheir  cards"  and  "  opened  their  splendid  j-tf/n/w." 

We  leave  it  for  professed  antiquaries  to  give  a  complete  histoiy  ol 

the  house  in  the  times  before  the  Refonnation,  when  its  site  vv  occb- 

pied  by  a  "  Hospital  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,"  which  mil 

cell  to  a  religious  house    in  t!ie  kingdom  of  Navarre.     Suffice  it  to 

say  that  at  the  Reformation  and  the  dissolution  of  monasteries  the 

land  on  which  it  stood,  some  eight  or  ten  acres  in  extent,  was  gaauA 

to  one  Carwardine,  probably  a  courtier,  who  sold  the  estate  to  lb* 

Earl  of  Nonharaplon,  a  younger  son  of  the  chivalrous,  noblcv  and 

accomplished  Earl  of  Surrey.     A  house  was  built  on  the  site,  and  it 

came  to  be   called  after   its  owners^Northampton    House.      The 

edifice  was  erected  during  the  last  few  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign. 

being  finished  in   1605  by  Bernard  Jansen  and  Gerard   Christinai. 

the  latter  of  whom  was  in  great  estimation  on  account  of  kwk 

omaroental  work  which  he  had  designed  and  executed  at  Alden- 

Lgate.     Like  most  of  the  houses  to  the  east  and  west,  it  coasislsij^ 

Kthree  sides,  the  wings  facing  the  garden  and  river.  ^^^^M 

9    *  King  George  III.  was  born  theie,  the  bouae  in  1739  briacMS^^^^H 

■>Mto»A  Mbcc  d{  Wain.  '^^^■■^^^1 
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Lord  Northampton,  in  his  will,  dated  June  14,  1614,  makes  this 
honourable  mention  of  his  eldest  nephew : — "  To  my  most  dear  and 
entirely  beloved  nephew,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  I  give  my  jewel  of 
the  three  stones,  one  of  them  being  that  rutge  which  His  Excellent 
Majesty  sent  me  out  of  Scotland  as  his  first  token,  which  jewel  I 
cannot  better  repose  with  any  than  with  him  that  is  so  faithful  and 
trusty  to  His  Majesty.  ^And  I  give  him  also  a  cross  of  diamonds  given 
me  by  my  lady,  my  mother.     And  I  heartily  entreat  my  said  nephew 
to  give  his  countenance  and  furtherance  to  my  executors  in  the  execu- 
tion of  my  will."     It  may  be  added  that  his  lordship  also  bequeathed 
his  mansion  at  Charing  Cross  to  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,   upon  whose 
widow  it  was  afterwards  settled  as  part  of  her  jointure.     Upon  the 
Earl  coming  into  possession,  the  name  of  Northampton  House  be- 
came changed  for  that  of  Suffolk  House.     Dr.  Nott,  in  his  "  Life  of 
the    Earl  of  Surrey,"  states  that  Lord  Northampton  presented  this 
house  to  Theophilus,  Lord  Walden,  as  a  new-year's  gift;  but  this  story, 
says  Lord  Braybrooke,  "  is  of  course  without  foundation ;  nor  did 
it,"  adds  his  lordship,  "  as  has  been  often  asserted,  form  part  of  the 
marriage  portion  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Howard,  wife  of  Algernon,  Earl 
of  Northumberland,  who  purchased  the  mansion  of  the  Suffolk  family 
after  the  death  of  Earl  Theophilus  for  ;^  15,000,  and  called  it  by  his 
own  name."*    The  above  statement  is  confirmed  by  the  MS.  book 
of    accounts  of   James,    Earl  of  Suffolk,  preserved  in  the  Public 
Library  at  Cambridge,  wherein  occurs  the  following  entry  : — 

SepUmb^r,  1 642. — Received  for  Suflfolk  House,  sold  to  the  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland, j^i  5,000.    The  Countess's  portion,  paid  at  the  same  time,  ^^5,000. 

Thus,  it  appears,  this  stately  mansion  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  tenth  Earl  of  Northumberland  of  the  old  line,  at  which  time  it 
came  to  be  called  by  its  present  name.  The  first  thing  which  the 
new  owner  did  was  to  employ  the  aid  or  advice  of  Inigo  Jones,  who 
added  the  river  front,  thus  forming  the  house  into  a  quadrangle.  Up 
to  this  time  the  chief  rooms  had  looked  out  upon  the  Strand,  which 
came  to  be  too  noisy  as  the  intercourse  between  the  twin  cities  of 
London  and  Westminster  grew  and  increased ;  but  thenceforth  the 
Percies  retreated  from  the  north  side  to  the  "new  front,"  as  the 
southern  side  came  to  be  called. 

As  this  Earl  was  the  person  who  played  so  conspicuous  a  part  in 
the  politics  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  to  whom  the  care  of  the 
King's  children  was  entrusted  by  the  Parliament,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  in  many  of  its  rooms  Charles  H.  and  his  younger  brothers 
and  sisters  played  in  childhood,  unconscious  of  their  father's 
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and  the  national  ''  troubles."     It  was  while  this  Eari  wis  ov^s 
the  hojsc  that  General  Monk,  as  we  have  stated,  vis  eattn^ 
within  its  walls ;  and  it  was  the  daughter  of  his  son  and  ssocesnti 
Josceline,  eleventh  Earl,  the  last  of  the  old  Perdes  of  ±e  Nad 
who  ferried  the  house  in  marriage  to  the  '"  Proud  Duke  of  Sr-aiOtti' 
of  whom  we  read  so  much  in  the  anecdote  histories  of  the  u 
Hanoverian  kings  and   their   Court-      This'  son,  acodier  I/^eof 
Somerset,  followed  him  in  the  ownership ;  but  both  fither  and  sob 
found  it  impossible  to  exchange  the  name  of  "Northuml-erlaxid'a 
"  Somerset  "  House  :*  and  it  must  have  been  with  a  feelir.^  of  scS" 
faction  that,  when  death  forced  him  to  leave  it  to  somebocr.  he  hid 
married  his  daughter  and  heiress,  Lady  Elizabeth  Se>Tno-r,  :o  Sir 
Hugh  Smithson,  of  Stanwick  or  Stanwix,   in  Yorkshire,  who  had 
obtained  the  King's  permission  to  assume  the  name  and  quarter  dx 
arms  of  the   Pcrcies,  with  the  reversion  of  the  (revived  i  Eirldoarf 
Norihumbcrland.     In  the  long  run  this  Sir  Hugh  Smith>on  b«a« 
not   only   Sir    Hugh   Percy,    but   Earl    and   eventually   I)jke  of 
North uml^crland,   the  higher  title  being  revived  in   his  favour  h 
(icor:^e   HI.  in  1776.     This  nobleman  it  was  who  :"iLe-i  :hj  i:.sc 
qiiadnngle  with   slonc,  and  restored  the  frunt   lowr.r.is  \\'x  S:::rd 
In  1 7. So  a  good  portion  of  this  norihern  front,   incli:«iin^'  :hj:;ir.- 
nienls   orxiijiied   by   Dr.   Percy,   the    learned   author  of   "  R-dikj -.: 
Anc.ient   Poeiry,"  was  destroyed  by  a  fire.     P'nan  ih.::  day  :o  :.-j 
the  mansion  has  remained  almost  whuily  in   the  same  st.\:e,  loii 
exlemally  and  internally.     The   front   facing  the  Sirand  is  fani:'."- 
enoii;4li  t(j  all  "cuunlry  cousins,''  to  wh(>»m  almc^st  the  \\\<  il :!:.;;  t:.-^'. 
is  shown   (;n   rea'.liin;;   London  is  the   Percy  lion  which  cTxjwr.s  '.he 
central  gateway,  as  forming  the  rre>t  of  the  family.      It  i-i  a;>o  *:'.! 
known  to  the  curious  bv  Canaletti's  i»icture,  which  has  been  en.T^^e-i. 
showing  the  row  of  small   shoj^s  and  huml)le  tenements  whi<ii  ?:.'^i 
opposite  to  it  reaching  westwards  to  **  the  King's  Mews,'*  almost  :'*•«? 
spot  now  occupied  by  the  Nelson  column. 

'I'he  interior  of  Northumberland  House  is  furnished  in  a  stvle  of 
maj;nih(  ence  and  grandeur  which  savours  wholly  of  the  taste  of  tlieli-** 
(  entury,  and  can  be  described  only  by  the  word  "  oppressive.''  It  isail 
on  a  L^rand  scale,  as  if  it  had  been  i)ut  together  for  giants,  and  iit'tKV 
ordinary  m(»rtals.  The  chairs,  tables,  and  sofas,  at  all  events,  are  so 
larL;e  that  it  is  all  but  impossible  to  move  them,  and  the  grotcs'lU"? 
f;i(  es  of  animals,  \'c.,  which  occur  in  the  sculpture  and  other  onu* 
ments  are  of  a  corresponding  size  and  dimension. 

Taking  into  account  its  wings   and  other  adjuncts,  it  is  said  to 


•  I'lfih.iMy  for  the  vcr)-  sufHciciit  reason  that  there  was  already  one  Sorocfid 
House  in  ihc  Strand. 
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ise  between  140  and  isorooms  andchambers,  of  ivhidi  the  finest 
tnost  imposing  is  the  Slate  Gallery,  or  ball  room,  upwards  C 
feel  in  length.  In  this  Slate  Gallery  was  given  the  great  enter- 
lenl  to  Royalty  a  hundred  years  ago  which  Horace  Walpole 
ribes  with  such  minuteness  ;  and  much  more  recently  the  same 
idid  apartment  was  the  scene  of  a  dinner  and  ball  given  to  the 

and  Princess  of  Wales  soon  after  their  marriage. 
be  late  Duke  of  Northumberland,  and  also  his  immediate  pre- 
ssors, it  is  well  known,  were  very  averse  to  the  idea  of  allowing^ 
town  mansion  to  be  removed,  and  declined  all  idea  of  partings 
it,  even  for  a  handsome  "  consideration  ;"  but  the  present  duke,, 
aant  though  he  is,  and  of  necessity  must  be,  to  abandon  a  great 
ttic  house,  "  commenced  by  a  Howard,  continued  by  a  Percy, 
completed  by  a  Seymour,"  and  which  for  two  centuries  and  a 
has  been  the  residence  of  his  ancestors,  has  at  length  consented' 
aive  his  personal  feelings,  and  to  sell  it,  in  order  to  make  way  few 
Wic  improvements."  It  does  not,  however,  appear  to  be  at  all 
cd  ELS  to  whether  its  removal  will  be  a  public  improvement 
matter  of  necessity  at  all.  It  is  argued  that,  unless  we  are  to 
:  all  our  streets  constructed  at  right  angles,  like  those  of  old 
Ichilsca,  or  Hull,  and  as  straight  as  one  of  the  military  roads  in 
,  the  road  which  shall  continue  the  line  of  Cockspur  Street 
Thames  Embankment  might  pass  along  the  western  side  of 
rthumberland  House  and   its  garden,    and    so   spare  for  future 

a  relic  of  the  past  of  which  a  topograpliical  writer  just  a. 
ired  years  ago  declared  that  it  was  "  almost  the  only  house 
iaing  in  London  where  the  ancient  magnificence  of  the  English 
ility  is  upheld." 

tis  true  that  its  site  is  somewhat  spoiled  by  being  confined  within 
I  walls,  and  surrounded  by  poor  and  unsighdy  houses  on  the  south 
east ;  but  these  might  easily  be  removed,  not  only  without  loss, 
with  great  and  immediate  advantage ;  and  we  think  that  the 
million  of  money  which  is  to  come  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
Bh  householder  and  taxpayer  might  be  far  more  usefully  and 
itably  employed  in  ending  v^holesome  and  convenient  homes  for 

irking  classes  in  the  more  densely  crowded  neighbourhoods  of 
great  metropolis— Seven  Dials,  Clcrkenwell,  and  Whitechapel  ta 
•than  in  pulling  down  and  demolishing  a  mansion  which  is  a 
itient  to  the  \\'est  End  and  one  of  the  most  valuable,  because 
tare,  examples  of  a  style  of  domestic  architecture  that  has  passQJ 

^  E.  Walford,  M.A.  T 
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AST  September  I  visited  Castleto«7i,  a  vilkgc  at  iJie 
western  extremity  of  Baatry  Bay,  and  distinguished  from. 
other  Castleton-ns  by  the  addition  of  Berehavcn.  Bat- 
haven  is  the  name  of  the  surrounding  district. 

The  tourist  who  reaches  Killamey  by  train  from  the  ^taIIa» 
junction  generally  returns  through  Cork,  having  nsitetl  on  hu  «^ 
besides  Killamey,  Kenraare,  Glengariff,  and  Inchigela.  To  these  1 
would  wish  him  to  add  Berehaven,  which  can  be  easily  reached,  nd 
well  repays  the  trouble  of  getting  there.  It  lies  about  fifteen  mila 
to  the  west  of  Glengariff,  the  way  lying  through  some  splendid 
mountain  scenery,  and  always  within  sight  of  the  sea.  A  post-ot 
nins  from  Glengariff  to  Berehaven  daily. 

At  Bereha^'cn  there  is  a  good  hotel  close  lo  the  sea,  being  oaij 
separated  from  it  by  a  pretly  lawn.  At  the  end  of  the  lawn  ihoe  is 
a  boat  slip. 

The  little  bay  in  front  of  the  hotel  is  very  pictures<|ue,  tsfb- 
cially  as  you  approach  Castletown  from  the  east.  Ii  is  3  bqi 
within  a  bay,  affording  shelter  for  yachts  and  coasting-boata.  Ihe 
anchorage  for  great  ships  lies  between  this  little  bay  and  on  Ulasd 
itvo  miles  to  the  south.  This  island  rises  like  a  mountain  out  of  the 
sea,  and  is  fully  four  miles  long,  T!ie  Channel  Fleet  often  puts  io 
here.  The  moorage  is  considered  the  finest  in  ilie  world,  being  it 
tile  same  time  both  capadous  and  safe.  Cork  harbour  Is  rompldelf 
exposed  on  one  side.  Berehaven  harbour  is  protected  from  cvtij 
wind  that  blows.  The  aspect  of  the  country  is  that  of  a  huge  amphi- 
theatre, whose  arena  is  the  sea,  >vhose  sides  are  loftj-  and  tnagntfiont 
mountains.  Soutli  and  south-west  winds  are  repelled  by  here  aiaai. 
On  the  west  Desart  Hill,  curving  round  southwards  so  us  alnxM  to 
meet  the  western  extremity  of  Bere,  excludes  danger  from  (bit 
cjuarter.  Thence,  as  the  eye  travels  round  tois'ards  ihe  north  .uid  cafl, 
lofty  moimtains  succeed  each  other  without  a  break  in  their  subliiiK 
chain — the  long  high  ridge  of  Knockoma  terminating  in  the  sic^ 
black  liill  of  Miskish,  the  brown  sloping  sides  of  Maulinc,  the  broad 
and  massive  Hungarj'  king  of  them  all.  Due  east  there  rises  do  near 
mountiun  barrier  for  the  moorage,  but  the  wind  from  that  lua^S 
blow3  from  the  shore  and  its  violence  is  broken  by  the  d 
that  mn  eastward  from  Glengariff,     It  was  is  t 
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I  fleet  cast  anchor  at  the  close  of  the  last  century. 
!  arc  still  at  the  bottom,  according  to  local  tradition. 
It  draw  them  up,  and  so  were  obliged  to  cut  the  cables. 
iTe  generally  spent  the  reiornings  either  in  sailing  or  in  climbing 
Chills.     In  the  evenings  we  fisiied.     The  whole  aspect  of  this 
t  has  left  an  impression  upon  me  such  as  I  shall  not  readily 
It ;  the  grandeur  of  the  mountains  ;  the  boldness  and  irreguli 
le  coast ;  the  si/e  and  gloomy  magnificence  of  the  caves.     At  tj 
1  extremity  of  Bere  island  is  a  succession  of  caves  or  gres 
ts  of  rock,  called  Bonaparte's  Bridge.     I  have  rowed  about  hi 
self  ID  a  small  boat,  overcome  by  the  charm  of  tlie  plac^j 
ing  the  sea-gulls  as  they  wheeled  and  shrieked  round  me  ovt 
%  and  listening  to  the  lazy  plash  of  the  water  up  the  rocks,  or 

■  thundering  far  away  in  the  recesses  of  the  caverns. 

■  fishing  we  were  verj-  successful.     It  happened  to  be  the  season' 
Aing  pollock  fr\'.     For  a  good  man)-  evenings  they  gave  us 

kftrsl-rate  sport.  \Ve  used  to  tie  our  own  flies  ;  a  bit  of  goose- 
a  hook  was  sutKcient,  We  sometimes  ornamented 
Kfiies  with  red  woollen  thread  tied  round  the  upper  part,  which 
d  ihcm  more  conspicuous.  The  bait  is  an  imitation  of  a  little 
lOed  bril,  and  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  Very  nide  gear 
er,  often  sufficient.  I  recollect  improvising  a  fly  with  a  st 
P&om  my  pocket  handkerchief. 

c  are  three  stages  in  the  growth  of  pollock,  during  each 
h  he  enjoys,  at  least  in  Bantry  £ay,  a  different  name  :  killocks, 
I  mbogues,  and  pollock.  Pollock  spawn  in  the  early  summer,  and 
I  kit  fry  may  be  taken  through  August  and  September.  During  these 
IS  the)'  are  called  killocks.  They  arc  then  about  the  size  of  the 
I  3m^  brown  trout — that  is,  about  seven  or  eight  inches  long. 
-ApfarCDlly  ihej*  arc  devoured  by  their  more  mature  brethren,  for 
'totver  these  are  caught  killocks  seldom  make  their  appearance., 
sme  n-cnings  they  arc  ravenous  ;  at  other  times  yon  will  catch  fewr 
■  ■;  none.  In  the  former  event,  Ijowever,  they  make  very  good  sport 
>k  fished  with  rods,  the  flies  being  trailed  along  the  surface  of  the 
iroxx  as  the  boat  was  rowed  slowly  along.  Sometimes  in  a  good  spot 
=t  uwd  to  stop  the  boat,  and  cast  right  and  left,  as  if  fishing  for 
i.'.'uL  When  we  passed  through  "a  school"  the  splashing  and 
•-■\'\a%  of  the  killoeks  was  like  a  heavy  shower  of  hail.  At  these 
■nci  we  used  to  tike  in  three  or  four  at  a  time.  In  the  evenings 
■■:)■  will  lake,  but  not  during  the  day.  The  hour  before  sunset 
■:  best  lime  1  hear  they  will  take  at  sunrise,  too,  sharing 
poiiish  at  tliAt  season. 
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I  do  not  know  a  more  delicious  fisli  for  bre^fast  th:in  ihcEc 
They  must  be  sprinkled  with  a  little  salt  at  night,  and  fried  brown  is 
flour  next  morning.  Otherwise  they  are  insipid  ;  but  done  in  tlu 
way  they  are  better  tlian  trout. 

Out  of  what  we  caught  we  used  to  keep  enough  for  breakEuI,  Md 
give  the  rest  to  the  boys  who  rowed  us.  In  October  killocks  cent 
to  take  altogether,  and  after  that  are  not  caught  till  the  eiuaiD( 
summer,  when  they  reappear,  very  little  larger  than  tlicy  were  ia 
October.  They  are  now  called  crohogues,  and  are  about  the 
size  of  [the  white  trouL  They  still  go  in  "  schools, '■  but  are  mud 
more  adventurous  than  when  they  were  only  killocks.  Tliej-  amr 
leave'ihe  "  goleens  "  and  shallow  inlets  and  creeks  of  the  sea,  ud 
haunt  deep  and  rocky  places.  Bonaparte's  Bridge,  which  I  Inw 
described  already,  we  found  a  very  good  spot  for  our  flies.  The  fab 
were  still  taken  with  the  imitation  of  brit.  At  this  place  we  liad  kkk 
glorious  evenings,  as  we  rowed  slowly  between  the  vast  dark  clib, 
where  everj'  sound  had  its  echo.  The  splashing  and  leaping  of  ^ 
crohogues  was  sometimes  tremendous,  the  water  behind  the  bod 
being  churned  into  foam,  and  the  noise  of  their  leaping  bai$ 
beyond  description. 

At  the  commencement  we  used  to  make  casting  lines  of  gut  fcr 
our  flies,  but  finding  that  these  generally  gave  way  before  the  weight 
of  the  crohogues,  and  also  finding  that  these  fish  are  not  »eijf 
fastidious  about  the  implements  of  their  destruction,  we  tied  (be 
dropper  of  each  fly  to  the  line  itself,  and  found  it  sufficient.  I  ww 
once  bringing  in  two  crohogues  when  the  gut  snapped  as  they  wen 
quite  close  to  the  gunwale.  I  watched  the  poor  fellows  going  dtwi 
together,  each  pulling  difi"erent  ways,  till  they  were  out  of  sighL 
Crohogues  are  not  so  good  for  eating  as  killocks. 

In  the  next  year  this  fish  reaches  his  last  stage.  He  is  no*  fix 
familiar  pollock,  and  gets  no  new  name  after  that.  The  fact  ifcU 
this  is  an  English  name,  while  crohogue  and  killock  arc  Mikuas. 
shows  that  for  the  latter  there  was  little  deman<l  in  the  fish-inaiket 
The  English  name  would  naturally  be  ajtplied  universally  to  « 
article  which  is  rei]uired  in  the  great  towns,  Killocks  are  flDl)f 
caught  with  rod  and  line.  The  schools  are  not  large  enoi^lito 
repay  the  labour  and  expense  of  a  "  sein,"  or  any  kind  of  net  fill- 
ing. Besides,  unless  cooked  exactly  in  the  way  that  I  lart 
described,  they  are  very  tasteless.  Should  any  of  my  readers  be 
tempted  to  Bantry  Bay,  or  any  other  place  where  these  arc  caugk 
I  and  enjoy  a  dish  of  fried  killocks  for  breakfast,  I  think  he  will  bt 
lAiudous  to  pay  another  visit  to  the  same  spot 
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Pollock  are  not  often  caught  with  the  fly.  An  eel  is  the  correct 
morsel.  The  eel  is  killed  first,  and  fastened  neatly  on  the  hook — 
the  barb  of  the  hook  protruding.  I  have  never  seen  artificial  eels. 
They  could  be  easily  made,  and  would  save  pollock  fishers  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  and  disagreeable  work,  for  every  fisherman  likes  to 
arrange  his  own  tackle.  We  had  "a  gossoon"  in  pay  whom  we  used 
to  send  forth  armed  with  a  fork  to  stab  eels  for  us.  He  used  to  find 
them  in  the  stream  and  on  the  strand  at  low  water.  They  lie  in  little 
pools  under  stones  when  the  tide  goes  out 

The  pollock  is  not  quite  so  averse  to  brit  or  so  skilled  in  the  arts 
of  his  enemies  as  to  entirely  overlook  the  charms  of  goose  feather. 
When  he  rises  to  the  fly  he  springs  altogether  out  of  the  water,  and 
then  plunges  down  to  the  bottom.  Pollock  are  not  often  in  a  taking 
mood.  They  seldom  go  in  "  schools."  However,  when  we  had  the 
luck  to  catch  one,  he  gave  very  good  sport,  but  not  so  much  as  one 
would  expect  from  his  size.  A  small  white  trout  gives  better  play 
than  even  a  large  pollock.  For  pollock  we  had  to  row  faster  than 
for  their  brethren,  and  sometimes  to  put  lead  on  our  lines  in  order 
to  keep  the  eel  deep.  Some  evenings  they  would  rise  to  the  surface, 
on  other  occasions  they  would  not. 

In  the  daytime  we  used  to  fish  for  gurnet  and  mackerel.  The 
advantage  of  this  was  that  we  could  sail  and  fish  at  the  same  time. 
These  fish  we  used  to  catch  in  the  open  sea,  no  matter  at  what 
rate  the  boat  was  moving.  Our  "flies"  were  strips  of  their  own  white 
skins. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  a  more  beautiful  fish  as  he  comes  out  of  the 
water  than  the  mackerel  His  colours  are  then  so  vivid.  I  have 
often  heard  that  he  is  the  swiftest  fish  that  swims,  and  I  can  well 
believe  it,  his  flesh  is  so  firm  and  his  bounds  as  he  comes  into  the 
boat  so  vigorous.  At  the  same  time  his  fins  are  comparatively 
small. 

The  Berehaveners  are  a  handsome  race,  courageous  and  athletic. 
There  was  some  communication  between  that  country  and  Spain  in 
the  days  when  the  O'Sullivans  took  up  arms  against  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Many  Spaniards  are  said  to  have  settled  there  at  that  time.  (Jnc  often 
sees  faces  that  make  the  tradition  probable. 

W^ithout  meaning  any  disrespect  to  Killamcy  and  sylvan  scenery 
generally,  I  am  much  surprised  that  Berehaven  is  so  little  frequented 
by  the  tourist,  notwithstanding  its  sublime  mountains  and  the  incom- 
parable advantage  of  the  sea.  Even  in  the  way  of  sylvan  scenery, 
Berehaven  is  not  without  its  charms.  A\'ater-fall  river,  which  takes 
its  rise  on  the  sides  of  Mauline,  tumbles  and  plashes  for  '* 
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lort  career  tlirougli  nollies,  hazels,  and   moi 
Dnes  and  rocks  clad  with  moss.     It  is  as  picture 
,  ver  walked  beside,  and  one  as  desen-ing  of  a 

ne  splendid  residence  in  the  neighbourhood — I 
itly  built  by  Mr.  Puxley.  Probably  there  is  not 
view  than  [hat  commanded  by  this  house. 

I^w.'..<^.^.    '"   '    One  weather  was  beginning  to 
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Making  the  Worst  of  it, 

BY  JOHN  BAKER  HOPKINS. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

NUMBER   NINETY-SEVEN. 


lATER  !  Oh  for  water !  Oh  for  a  river  of  ice- 
cold  water — to  plunge  into  it,  and  to  drink  of  it  for 
ever  and  ever ! 

"  Water,  ice-cold  water  !  Ah  !  joy,  there  is  the 
essing  for  which  I  pray.  Beautiful  fountain  !  What  a  huge  pillar 
Water  !  It  shoots  up  to  the  blue  sky,  and  the  noise  of  the  falling 
''a.y  is  loud,  is  like  the  rumbling  of  thunder,  but  such  sweet  music  ! 
'^9  how  I  bum,  how  I  thirst !  Let  me  go  to  the  fountain.  Let  the 
ter  fall  upon  me.  Mercy !  Oh  for  the  water !  Loose  me  !  I 
^  go  !  I  burn  !  The  water ;  for  mercy's  sake,  loose  me  ! 
*  The  cruel  gaolers  loose  their  hold.  Oh  for  that  beautiful  fountain  ! 
^^  so  near  me  !  At  a  bound  I  shall  be  in  the  midst  of  the  ice-cold 
^  i  tig  water.  They  have  loosed  me.  They  are  not  looking.  Ah, 
^-^tain  ! 

*  Fountain  !  Where  is  it  ?  Help,  help,  help  !  It  is  not  water,  it  is 
^  water  !  I  am  in  a  flaming  furnace  !  Oh,  save  me  !  Save  me  !  I 
^n !  Drink  !  Oh  cruel  gaolers,  give  me  drink  !  Mercy  !  O  give 
^  water  I 

**  Mother,  where  have  you  been  ?  Don't  be  angry  ;  I  will  do  my 
^sons.  Only  give  me  some  water.  Oh  I  am  so  thirsty.  I  am  on 
'e,  mother.  There  it  is,  mother,  dear.  Not  the  glass,  but  the  pitcher. 
old  it  to  my  mouth,  and  oh  !  do  not  take  it  away.  Oh,  mother, 
other,  mother,  it  is  not  water,  but  fire  ! 

"  Frank  !  darling  Frank.  I  knew  you  would  not  be  long.  Oh, 
rank,  give  me  drink.     Water,  darling  I 

"  They  are  burning  him.     Look  !  look  1  look  !  it  is  Lord  Shamvock 

[lo  holds  my  Frank  in  the  fire.     Loose  me  ;  I  must  go  to  him  !    I 

ill  go  to  him  !     You  shall  not  hold  me.     Mercy  I    Mercy  !    Oh  give 

e  water !" 

So  passed  tlie  last  minutes  of  delirium.    The  screams  of  Numbi^ 
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ninetyseven  terrified  the  other  patients.  Exhausted,  she  ceased  I 

Jggle  against  the  bands  that  bound  her  to  the  bed.  At  IcngUi  ^ 
slept  a  long  deep  sleep.  When  the  house  surgeon  passed  through  ibe 
ward  he  listened  to  her  breathing,  and  noticed  thai  ihc  bumli^  liia 
was  no  longer  dry. 

"  Ninety-seven  will  do  now,  nurse.  Give  her  stimulants  when  ibe 
wakes." 

The  fever  was  conquered.  The  attack  was  severe,  but  not  k 
and  the  recovery  of  Rose  was  rapid.  When  she  could  conveiw  rf« 
asked  how  long  she  had  been  in  the  hospital.  Only  a  week,  but  in 
that  week  no  doubt  Frank  had  written  to  her  and,  perhsp^  ra 
offended  and  alarmed  at  her  silence.  If  he  could  see  her  lying  thotl 
Poor  Frank  !     It  was  well  he  was  spared  that  misery. 

To  inquiries  about  herself  Rose  turned  a  deaf  car. 

"  You  were  represented  by  your  landlady  as  Mrs.  Simpson,  Have 
you  a  husband  ?  Have  you  any  friends  to  whom  we  tan  write  ind 
who  will  lake  care  of  you  when  you  are  able  to  leave  us  ?" 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  anything  about  myself,"  said  Rose.  If  shctjiii 
Frank  would  never  forgive  her. 

The  lady  visitor  pleaded  gently  and  earnestly  with  her. 

"  You  have  done  wrong,  ray  dear,  but  do  not  add  sin  to  sin  ud 
cruelly  to  cruelty.  Tell  me  about  your  friends.  I  am  sure  ihey  will 
be  more  ready  to  receive  you  than  you  are  to  seek  them." 

Rose  shook  her  head,  and  repeated  that  she  could  not  tell  snytluiig. 
about  herself. 

The  lady  visitor  was  pained,  but  ii'ould  not  abandon  the  girl  wii 
out  an  effort  to  save  her  from,  as  she  thought,  a  career  of  shame  ai 
misery.     She  took  Rose  by  the  hand  as  if  she  had  been  a  loiiiif 
sister  or  yearning  mother. 

"  My  dear,  I  will  not  ask  you  to  tell  me  about  yourself.  But  I  ist 
you  when  you  leave  here  to  come  to  ray  home.  I  am  sure  that  I  iluB 
nurse  yon  well,  and  make  you  happy." 

Rosewas  touched  to  the  heart.  "Shall  I  make  her  my  friend?"  (be 
thought.  "Yes,"  whispered  her  good  angel.  But  Frank  !  Hewwld 
nei-er  forgive  her.  With  broken  voice  she  ilianked  the  lady,  aa4 
rejected  her  loving  offer. 

Sometimes  we  entertain  angels  unawares.  How  often  when  lU 
angels  would  comfort  lis  and  minister  unto  us  ilo  wc  un«»f»i* 
repulse  them  I 

"  I  can  only  pray  for  you,  and  tl)at  I  will  do.     I  will  pray  tliatfl 
may  not  return  to  the  road  that  leads  to  destruction.     1  will  jf 
he  wJio  (empts  you  to  sin  may  have  no  more  influence  o 
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poor  Allien  sister,  why  will  you  not  return  to  the  path  of  virtue,  peace^ 
and  happiness  ?  " 

Rose  perceived  the  mistake  as  to  her  character  and  position. 

"  Do  not  think  that  of  me.     I  am  not  a  bad  woman." 

The  chaplain  was  not  more  successful.  Conscious  of  her  integrity. 
Rose  was  angered  at  the  misconception  as  to  her  motive  for  secresy. 
Before  the  first  week  of  convalescence  was  past  she  had  been  able  to 
sit  in  the  grounds.  Her  anxiety  to  see  Frank  might  have  retarded 
her  recovery  if  it  had  been  less  intense,  but  being  so  powerful  and 
absorbing  it  gave  her  strength  to  control  the  disposition  to  fret  and 
worry ;  and  the  body,  aided  by  the  mind,  regained  its  normal  vigour 
with  a  quickness  not  expected  by  the  doctors. 

"  When  can  I  go  away  ?  " 
In  a  week  or  ten  days,"  replied  the  house  surgeon. 
I  am  siue,  sir,  I  am  strong  enough  to  go  out  to-day." 
If  you  had  any  friends  who  would  take  charge  of  you  I  should 
not  object  to  your  going  out." 

"  I  want  to  go  to  my  friends." 

"  That  won't  do.  We  must  know  who  are  your  friends,  or  you* 
will  have  to  remain  here  until  you  are  well  and  able  to  look  after 
yourself.  We  do  not  want  to  keep  any  one  here  longer  than  it  is- 
necessar)',  and  for  the  sake  of  the  charity  you  should  let  us  communi- 
cate with  your  friends." 

The  house  surgeon  failed  to  elicit  the  desired  information,  as  the 
lady  visitor  and  the  chaplain  had  failed. 

Another  week  or  ten  days !  Impossible.  Rose  went  into  the 
garden.  She  sat  for  a  few  minutes  and  then  walked  about.  Wait 
for  another  week  or  ten  days  !  Why,  she  could  walk,  and  she  would 
not  keep  her  poor  Frank  in  .suspense.     How  could  she  escape  ? 

In  the  afternoon  she  asked  the  nurse  if  she  might  look  in  her  box, 
and  received  permission.  She  happened  to  be  alone  in  the  box  room. 
She  took  out  a  dress,  a  shawl,  a  hat,  and  a  brooch.  These  things  she 
managed  to  conceal  in  her  bedding.     Her  purse  she  could  not  find. 

"  We  searched  your  box  for  your  address,  and  your  purse  was- 
taken  away.  It  will  be  restored  to  you  when  you  leave,"  said  the 
nurse. 

Next  morning  at  the  hour  the  visitors  were  admitted  Rose  went 
into  the  garden.  She  entered  a  summer  house,  and  there  put  on  the 
dress,  the  shawl,  and  the  hat  she  had  taken  from  her  box.  The 
dinner  bell  rang.  Several  visitors  left,  and  she  passed  out  with  a 
group  unobserved 

Fearing  to  be  missed  and  followed,  she  walked  on  quickly,  but  tbr 
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exercise  and  the  noise  of  the  streets  made  her  feel  faint.  She  hold 
a  passing  cab,  and  told  the  driver  to  take  her  to  Holloway,  the  abode 
of  Mrs.  Gibbs. 

The  motion  of  the  cab  ivas  trying,  but  Rose  bore  it  brave)r.ad 
overcame  the  nervous  weakness.  Had  Frank  been  seeking  !«? 
No ;  for  then  he  wouSd  have  gone  to  King's  Cross  and  asremined 
her  fate.  Had  hcwritten  to  her,  and  was  he  wondering  why  hisIcW 
was  unanswered?  Or  had  he  arrived  that  morning?  ^V'hilst  he«i 
asking  Mrs.  Gibbs  about  her,  would  she  arrive?  Rose 
in  this  day  dream  when  tlie  cab  stopped  at  the  house. 

"Shall  I  knock,  mum?" 

"  Ves,"  said  Rose,  rather  disappointed  that  her  husband 
inished  out  I0  embrace  her. 

The  cabman  knocked  and  rang  and  knocked  again. 

"  Tliis  here  is  a  hemply  crib,  and  tlie  party  which  is  Uking  tuc 
of  it  is  out." 

A  neighbour,  Mrs.  Gibbs  s  gossip,  came  to  the  door  of  the  cab. 

"  If  you  want  to  see  the  koise,  the  key  is  left  next  door,  whidi  a 

"  I  want  Mrs.  Gibbs." 

"  So  does  a  goodish  many,  and  if  your  head  don't  ache  till  Tou  tad 
her,  it  will  be  a  jolly  long  while  afore  you  get  that  ache." 

"  Has  she  left  here  ?"  asked  Rose,  faintly. 

"  A  regular  flit.  Things  moved  anyhow,  and  key  put  iindo  Ite 
scraper,  where  it  was  found  by  the  milkman.  There  wasn't  fiw 
shillings'  worlh  in  the  place.  They  had  a  poor  thing  in  as  a  todgB 
who  lost  ever  so  much  money,  and  I  said  then,  as  1  say  now,  doi 
there  Mrs.  Gibbs  look  it" 

"  And  no  one  knows  where  they  have  gone  to  ?" 

"  No,  mum,  and,  in  my  humble  opinion,  never  will." 

"  Do  you  know  if  any  one  has  been  asking  for  Mrs-  Simpwn?  l" 
has  tliere  been  a  letter?'' 

"  Of  course  I  see  it  now,  but  I  should  never  have  knowcd  youif  ym 
had  not  spoke ;  but,  to  be  sure,  I  never  saw  you  10  speak  (o  ym. 
My  dear  soul,  why  didn't  you  have  in  the  police  and  give  thcmMW 
-custody?     You'd  have  got  your  money,  I  warrant'' 

"  I've  been  ill.     Give  me  a  glass  of  water." 

"Step  inside." 

"  No,  thank  you.     I  must  make  some  inquirrc!>.     Ttil  oic,  bne  1 
^.-been  asked  for?" 

;  and  if  you  had  I  must  liave  known  of 
)  me  about  ll^e  Gibbs  lot,  which  is  natural, 
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next  door  with  the  key.  But,  lor,  why  don't  you  take  my  parlours 
for  a  week  or  two  ?  We  shan't  fall  out  about  the  rent,  and  if  any 
letters  or  what  not  comes,  you  are  on  the  spot" 

The  proposal  was  like  a  gleam  of  sunshine  to  poor  Rose. 

"  You  must  not  mind  me  being  very  poor  till  he,  my  husband, 
comes  home.     But  I  will  pay  you  and  thank  you." 

"  Twelve-and-six  a  week  is  all  I  ask,  and  if  you  couldn't  pay  me, 
two  or  three  twelve-and-sixpences  would  not  break  me.  Come  in, 
my  dear." 

"  Not  now.  I  will  be  back  presently.  If  he  should  come,  tell 
him  I  will  not  be  more  than  an  hour." 

After  drinking  a  glass  of  beer — for  the  lady  of  the  key  would  not 
give  water,  which  she  declared  was  no  good  to  anybody — Rose 
departed,  telling  the  cabman  to  drive  to  King's  Cross. 

As  soon  as  the  comer  was  turned.  Rose  pulled  the  check  string, 
which  of  course  did  not  affect  the  driver.  She  let  down  one  of  the 
front  windows  and  asked  the  cabman  if  he  would  be  kind  enough  to 
stop  at  the  pa^vnbroker's  on  the  right  hand  side. 

"  My  husband  is  away,  and  I  am  obliged  to  get  a  little  money," 
stammered  Rose. 

"  Bless  your  life,  for  one  that  aint  pawned  there's  about  a  thousand 
that's  done  it  more  than  once.  And  what's  the  harm  of  putting  away 
what's  your  own  when  one  is  stumped  ?  The  worst  of  them  blokes 
is  that  it  aint  a  patch  upon  the  value  that  they  gives,  and  what  gets 
into  their  maw  don't  always  come  out  again." 

When  the  cabman  helped  Rose  out  of  the  cab  he  advised  her  to 
ask  for  half  the  value  unless  it  was  gold  or  silver,  and  then  to  ask 
about  two-thirds. 

"  If  you  ask  less,  it's  less  you  get.  If  you  asks  more,  it  is  throwcd 
at  you,  and  what  you  get  is  next  to  nothing." 

The  brooch  was  praised  by  the  pawnbroker,  but  he  said  it  was 
more  workmanship  than  gold,  and  he  would  not  lend  more  than  two 
p>ounds.  Rose  was  too  weary  to  bargain,  and  took  the  two  pounds. 
She  looked  so  weak  and  worn  that  the  cabman  advised  her  to  take 
some  refreshment. 

"  Let  me  get  you  three  of  brandy  cold.  I  don't  go  in  for  drink, 
though  there  is  plenty  of  it  in  our  line,  but  a  drop  of  spirits  is  a  better 
pick-you-up  tlian  physic  when  you  are  down." 

Rose  did  not  refuse,  and  then  drove  to  her  King's  Cross  lodging. 
The  cabman  knocked,  and  the  landlady  came  to  the  cab. 

"  \Vhat !     Bless  my  eyes,  am  I  awake  ?     Oh,  my  poor 
are  you  about  ?  " 
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Has  there  been  an  inquiry  for  me?" 

Inquiry  !    I  should  think  so.    Why,  he  can  hardly  be  out  of  the 
street.*' 

Rose  thought  that  the  woman  spoke  of  Frank.  Her  heart  thumped 
and  her  pale  face  flushed. 

"  Will  my  husband  call  again  ?    \Vhere  has  he  gone  ?  " 

"  Your  husband  !  Poor  dear  soul.  That  wicked  deceiving  brute 
will  not  look  after  you.  It  was  the  hospital  man,  my  dear,  for  they 
are  crazed  at  your  going  off.  You  must  go  back,  my  dear,  and  then 
you  can  leave  when  you  are  welL" 

Rose  was  choking  with  disappointment 

'*  I  won't  ask  you  in,  my  dear,  for  that  would  not  be  fair  with  a 
house  ever  so  full  of  children  and  lodgers.  But  ^ait  a  minute.  1 
will  pop  on  my  bonnet  and  shawl  and  take  you  back.  They  won't 
scold  you  if  I  ask  them  not" 

When  the  landlady  had  gone  in,  Rose  asked  the  cabman  to  drive 
her  back  to  Hollo  way  as  fast  as  he  could,  and  not  to  stop  for  any- 
body. 

'*  Right  you  are,  my  dear.  It  shan't  be  the  fault  of  my  whip  ii 
they  runs  you  down." 

When  Rose  got  to  her  new  lodging  she  was  ill  and  exhausted,  but 
a  few  liours'  rest  revived  her. 

**  I  must  not  get  ill  again.  I  am  sure  it  will  not  be  many  hours 
before  my  Frank  is  here.  I  hope  he  will  not  be  angry  about  th^ 
money,  and  I  could  not  help  being  taken  to  the  hospital." 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

ROSE    IS   TEMPTED. 

HoiRs  and  days  passed  away,  and  Frank  did  not  come.  Rose  wa 
alarmed.  Could  lie  leave  her  for  so  long  without  writing  to  her 
Impossible.  Perhaps  he  was  ill,  even  as  she  had  been  ill.  It  might  b 
that  he  was  stricken  with  fever,  and  only  strangers  to  watch  over  hin 

Or  i)erhai)s  he  was .     But  Rose  shrank  from  the  horrible  though 

No,  he  was  alive,  but  too  sick  to  write  to  her  or  even  to  tell  sonr 
one  to  do  so. 

The  postman  set  aside  the  suggestion  that  Frank  was  ill.  Wlie 
first  spoken  to  he  could  not  recollect  whether  he  had  left  any  lette 
for  Mrs.  Simpson,  but  two  days  afterwards  he  asked  to  see  Rose. 

"  I  thought,  mum,  I  had  left  letters  for  you  at  the  next  door,  an 
now  I  am  sure  of  it.  One  of  them  was  registered,  and  the  receipt  f( 
it  was  signed  in  the  name  of  Simpson.     That,  you  see,  I  do  knoi 
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letting  alone  my  memory,  and  likewise  I  am  sure  that  tliere  was  other 
letters,  but  of  course  of  that  there  is  no  proof  but  memory,  which 
does  not  go  for  much  when  you  are  delivering  thousands.  If  so  be 
there  has  been  any  robbery,  you  give  notice  to  our  people,  and  the 
party  would  be  found  if  he  buried  himself  in  a  coal  mine." 

This  was  perplexing  news  for  Rose.  There  was  comfort  in  the 
knowledge  that  Frank  was  well.  It  was  a  comfort  to  be  thus  assured 
of  his  loving  care.  No  doubt  the  registered  letter  contained  money, 
though  he  had  left  her  with  an  ample  provision.  The  other  letters 
"were  to  urge  her  to  write  to  him.  What  could  he  think  of  her 
silence  ?  He  could  not  doubt  that  she  had  received  his  letters,  because 
one  of  them  was  registered.  What  did  he  think  ?  AVhy  did  he  not 
write  again  ?    A\Tiy  did  he  not  seek  her  ? 

Could  he  suppose  that  she  did  not  care  for  him,  and  had  he  in  his 
anger  left  her  for  ever? 

Two  days  more  passed  without  news,  and  Rose  could  endure  the 
waiting  in  vain  no  longer. 

"  I  must  do  something  or  I  shall  be  ill  again.  He  does  not  know 
what  1  have  suffered,  and  he  thinks  I  am  cruel  and  unkind.  He  will 
not  seek  me ;  I  must  seek  him." 

Rose  still  clung  to  the  idea  that  Frank  had  left  her  to  see  his  uncle, 
the  rich  relation,  at  whose  death  she  was  to  be  an  acknowledged 
wife.  All  that  she  knew  about  the  uncle  was  that  he  lived  at  Mal- 
vern, and  she  resolved  to  go  to  Malvern  and  find  Frank. 

It  was  easier  to  resolve  than  to  execute  the  project.  Malvern  was 
a  long  journey,  and  Rose  had  neither  money  nor  clothes.  Well,  she 
would  appear  before  Frank  in  such  garments  as  she  had,  because  a 
few  words  would  explain  her  suffering  and  necessity.  But  how  could 
^he  procure  the  money  for  the  journey  ?  She  feared  to  claim  her 
money  at  the  hospital  lest  she  should^  be  detained  and  punished  for 
her  escape.  She  had  no  property  to  pawn.  She  had  no  friend  to 
whom  she  could  apply  for  a  loan.  Her  landlady  was  already  sus- 
picious and  pressing. 

Where  is  her  luggage?"  asked  that  person  of  her  husband- 
Left  for  rent  at  some  place  where  they  would  keep  her  no  longer. 
Where  is  the  party  she  calls  her  husband  ?  He  has  given  what  he 
means  to  give  and  will  not  turn  up.  She  can't  pay,  and  she  can't 
stop  in  my  rooms."  The  landhdy  was  not  too  delicate  to  let  Rose 
know  her  mistrust,  and  therefore  no  aid  was  to  be  expected  from  her. 
So  in  the  great  city  teeming  with  wealth  Rose  was  worried,  and 
wretched  and  despairing  for  the  lack  of  a  sovereign.  "Water, 
water  everywhere,  and  not  a  drop  to  drink."    To  be  in  the  midst  of 
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plenty  and  yet  want,  to  stand  by  rivers  of  drinkable  i\*ater  and  not  to 
be  allowed  to  «ir.ench  the  raging,  killing  thirst,  is  torture  to  mind  as 
well  as  liculy.  Rose  bitterly  felt  her  poverty.  It  was  so  strange  and 
so  iT.ici  that  the  little  she  wanted  should  be  denied  to  her.  She  did 
not  want  alms,  but  a  loan.  But  no  one,  thought  Rose,  would  lend 
her  a  sovereii^n  to  save  her  life.  Rose  was  wrong.  If  her  need  had 
been  known  ten  tiiuusand  benevolent  hands  would  have  proffered 
her  tlie  help  slie  needed. 

Rose  went  l«>  Taddini^ton  to  inquire  about  the  fare  and  the  time 
for  start inu.  Seek  her  husband  she  would,  and  in  some  wav  she 
would  fiml  the  money.  The  cheapest  fare  was  ten  shillings,  and  the 
earliest  train  started  at  six  in  the  morning. 

*•  I  will  ::•>  it)-morrow  morning,  however  I  get  the  money." 

Ner\e«l  by  this  desperate  resolution.  Rose  walked  quickly  until 
.she  eame  to  the  lalgware  Road,  and  then  she  began  to  think  andta 
saunter.  Tiie  hours  were  passing.  How  could  she  get  the  money? 
Wiiere  sliDuld  she  j^o  ?     What  should  she  do? 

She  >top;)  jil  before  a  jeweller's  shop.  She  looked,  not  at  the  goods, 
but  ..t  the  I  "rice  tickets,  and  thought  how  happy  the  value  of  the 
least  <  t)>ily  of  the  articles  would  make  her.  Suppose  she  could 
take  lh..t  wau  h  or  that  ring,  she  could  return  it  in  a  day  or  two,  and 
wlu)  wi.:M  be  tlie  poorer?  She  blushed  at  the  thira^ht.  and  ^Yi^h 
her  heart  tl'.njbbin:;  violentlv  walked  awav  into  the  i-ark  and  sat 
dowij.  '!  he  impossibility  of  getting  the  money  lor  the  journey  wa? 
apparent,  ami  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  was  utterly  hopeless, 
she  was  stricken  with  (les])air. 

.\  l:r:Iy  jilainly  attired  stej)i)ed  before  her  and  said,  **  Vou  arc 
Mrs.  Sinii).son  :  you  are  ninety-seven.  What  are  you  doing  here,  my 
poor  ^irl  ?'* 

R«»se  Ii>r)ked  n]» ;  ii  was  the  lady  visitor  of  the  hosi)iial. 

**  ho  not  bitiav  nie.  1  should  have  died  from  care  and  grief  if  I 
iiad  not  left  the  h:»>piial.'' 

*'  \"oii  ni>l  t  nlv  ri.^keil  \our  own  health  but  the  health  of  others. 
It  was  an  ollVnc  e  l1)r^whith  you  could  be  jmnished,  but  do  not  think 
that  I  shall  h  uni  yv)U.     My  desire  was  and  is  to  do  you  good." 

The  lady  visitor  toc>k  a  seat  beside  Rose. 

"  You  look  ill  and  carewoni.  What  have  yy\  1  ee  i  doing  ?  How 
are  you  livirg?'' 

"  I  have  been  expecting  my  husband.  I  :  m  gong  to  seek  him  in 
the  countrv." 

•*  Have  you  any  money  ?  " 

"  No ;  that  is  my  grief.     If  I  had  a  sovereign  I  could  go  to  him." 
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>■  not  wiiie  to  him  ?  " 
Dikist  Dot  mile  to  him. " 
[here  is  he  ?  ■' 

iDol  leil  you  anything  about  him." 
(is  will  be  done,"  said  the  lady.     " Some  day  your  heart  may 
ingcd,  and  you  will  seek  the  way  of  peace  and  righteousness. 

c  as  tnic  to  youreelf  as  you  are  to  your  betrayer  you  would  be   . 
\ ftom  this  houi.' 

c  stood  \ip,  and  did  not  attempt  to  control  her  indignation. 
Kou  have  no  right  to  call  my  husband  a  betrayer.     That  is  false. 
e  true  to  each  other.     Good  morniag." 
e  lady  laid  her  hand  on  Rose's  arm. 

[tolish,  unhappy  girl.  Would  s.  husband  forsake  his  wifer* 
|d  a  wife  refuse  to  tell  tlie  name  of  her  husband  ?  I  long  to  help 
I  Come  with  me  to  ray  home.  I  will  never  speak  to  you  of  the 
I  I  mil!  give  you  the  opportunity  of  a  virtuous,  peaceful  life." 
gby  the  unjust  suspicion,  Rose  did  not  heed  the  kbidness  and.  ^ 
a  of  the  lady. 

Imk  you  for  nothing,  and  yet  you  insult  me.    Please  let  me  go."  |j 
by  He  have  mercy  on  you  ! "  said  the  lady. 
e  turned  out  of  the  Park  and  liurried  along  Oxford  Street  until  \ 
ime  to  Rt^ent  Circus.     It  was  many  hours  since  she  had  taken 
(and  she  entered  a  confectioner's  and  ordered  a  cup  of  coffee-  ] 
c  bread,  first  ascertaining  by  the  list  of  prices  tliat  her  c 
Ig  would  more  than  pay  for  the  meal 

;  were  several  ladies  in  the  room,  and  Rose  look  a  place 
riiest  comer.  A  lady  and  two  little  girls  were  at  the  same  table, 
,  substantial  lunch.     The  children  complained  tliat  their  '  ' 
'  'a  HIS  so  long  coming,  and  tliey  knew  he  wouid  be  too  late  for  the 
■  rTHng  performance.     The  lady  told  them  that  papa  might  have 
'Til  detained,  but  that  he  would  not  disappoint  them.     Rose  con-     ■ 
:>iid  her  solimde  and  misery  with  tlieir  happiness,  and  she  envied,  m 
iT:oit  hated  them.    Tiie  lady  said  she  would  pay,  so  that  when  papa    I 
'  i;ir  lhe>'  coidd  start  immediately.     .\  few  minutes  after  paying  the  M 
J}  moved  a  little  to  arrange  the  dress  of  the  children.     Rose  saw   I 
■ii  the  lady's  purse  was  lying  on  the  back  part  of  the  sofa  seat    She    I 
■iii.ibout  to  tell  the  lady  of  it  when  the  impulse  was  checked  hy  ihe.^ 
ihoiighi  that  the  contents  of  the  purse  would  relieve  her  from  her  fl 
diEiculty.  ■ 

Rose  bent  0%'eT  her  coflee  to  conceal  her  face,  and  she  trcmbled-fl 
■ill:  1  sense  of  guilt  as  If  she  had  stolen  the  purse.  There  was  &I 
)b[|i  itrug^e  with  conscience.  ^k 
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"  She  will  be  sure  to  miss  it  before  she  leaves.     \VIiy  A 
■speak  ?  " 

The  voice  of  conscience  was  silenced.  Alas,  in  ihc  hour  of  taupci- 
tion  liow  easy  is  self-deception  !  If  her  intent  was  lione<>I  <rhy  dil 
she  not  tell  llie  lady  that  her  purse  was  od  the  sofa  ?  If  her  iucn 
-was  honest,  why  did  she  so  eagerly  watch  every  muvement  d  tlw 
Jady? 

The  papa  came  in,  and  the  children  clapped  their  hands. 

"  Come,  my  dears,  we  have  not  a  moment  to  lose." 

"We  are  ready,  pa,"  said  the  lady,  and  they  departed. 

The  purse  was  left  on  [he  sofa. 

There  was  another  and  final  struggle  with  conscience.  She  wbM 
not  take  the  purse.  But  oh,  not  to  sec  Frank !  .\nd  if  she  tool '% 
<:ould  she  not  restore  it?  Another  party  entered  the  room  ud 
looked  towards  the  table.  As  Rose  left  she  moved  along  die  wi 
and  slipped  the  purse  into  her  pocket.  She  paid  for  her  cofteud 
bread  and  went  out. 

The  bright  daylight  stunned  her.  The  noise  of  the  street  .iflriglitd 
Tier.  What  could  she  do  ?  Whither  could  she  flc;?  In  herguilif 
terror  and  bewilderment  she  hailed  a  cab  and  got  into  it. 

"Where  shall  I  drive,  miss?" 

It  was  a  full  minute  before  Rose  answered,  and  she  then  lold  tilt 
man  to  drive  to  the  station  at  Paddington. 

"  I  cannot  go  to  Holloway.  I  must  be  ready  for  tiic  morning,  U 
Frank  knew  what  I  have  done  could  he  forgive  me?  \\'hat  shall  I 
do  ?    AVhat  shall  I  do  ?" 

Before  reaching  Paddington  she  was  smitten  with  another  to 
IVhat  did  the  purse  contain  ?  Perhaps  not  enough  to  pay  her  fift 
and  her  crime  was  in  vain.  She  took  the  purse  from  her  pockct»d 
opened  it,  holding  it  on  her  lap,  as  if  she  were  being  watched.  The 
purse  contained  two  sovereigns  and  some  silver.  She  put  the  moixj 
in  her  own  purse,  and  the  lady's  purse  into  her  pocket 

Rose  went  to  a  coffee-house  just  by  the  station,  the  propritW 
promising  to  call  her  in  time  for  the  early  train ;  not  that  tlierewudic 
least  risk  of  her  sleeping  loo  late.  She  remained  for  two  ot  thwe 
hours  in  her  room,  and  when  it  was  dusk  went  out.  She  must  gtf 
rid  of  the  lady's  purse.  She  could  not  rest  until  the  evidence  of  t" 
gliilt  was  away  from  her. 

She  wrapped  the  purse  roughly  in  a  piece  of  newspaper.  She  Sorf 
-on  the  canal  bridge  and  dropped  the  purse  into  ilie  water. 

Before  returning  to  the  cotfee-house  she  made  small  iiufdu^^| 
two  shops.     Not  that  the  purchases  were  needed,  but  stw-^^H 
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L'acti  shop  she 


'     ii>  iiavc  ihc  stolen  money  in  her  poLkt;!,  a 
igol  one  of  Ihc  sovereigns. 

I  will  not,  going  on  such  a  journey,  pay  Tor  my  ticket  wiih  mDtiey  J 

v>  come  by,  and  he  shall  not  embrace  me  with  stolen  money  i 

pocket." 

Whai  wrelelied,  miserable  self-dene[>lion  ! 

Aba  fiir  the  £jUen  \    What  are  they  lo  do  ?    Unless  the  voire  of  1 

conscience  is  silenced,  ihey  must  confess  their  gnilt,  and  braving  the  \ 

1  tmlty  and  humiliation,  return  to  the  path  of  virtue,  or  else  they  J 

!  ^o  niad.     Faeilii  dfsceniiis  Avirni.     But  the  ascent  demands  \ 

■lic.  nay,  stipeThuman  power.     It  is  easy  lo  silence  the  voice  or  I 

■.ricncc  by  lying— egregious,  monstrous  Ijing;  but  whoever  fallis  \ 

I  IS  morally  dead  cannot  rise  again  unless  the  moral  life  is  renewed^ 

ilic  mercy  of  the  Kternal. 

l!  i5  impossible  to  defend  Rose.     Stone  her  if  you  will.     Stonel 

r  withoiil  mercy.    Yet  it  will  be  well  to  say,  "As  she  is   I  should'! 

if  I  yielded  to  temptation."     And  who  dares  lo  presume  that  ho  J 

■  i.iil  be  tempted  and  not  fall  ?    He  who  boasts  of  his  strength  \ 

Ml.    The  wise  man  watches  and  prays  lest  he  enter  into  templa- ' 

Hui  we  may  not  plead  for  Rose.      She  has  fallen,  and,  if  joaj 
■lil,  jlone  her  without  mercy. 


CHAPTKR   XX. 


H.itt  oi'ten  have  you  seen  the  rising  of  the  sim   in  sweet  sun 

It?    It  is  good  now  and  then  to  walch  the  dawn  of  day,  but  those 

iLi  iay  that  man  should  rise  willi  the  lark  are  shallow  talkers.    While    I 

■  -'  weary  world  is  sleeping  nature  is  preparing  the  fulness  of  the  day    ' 

iirnun.     In  London  and  other  large  eities  very  early  rising  is  dreary 

uitl  dc])tcssing. 
Ko«e  did  not  wait  to  be  called,  and  was  at  the  station  a  full  hour 

!-fcre  ihe  train  started.     She  was  chilly  and  tired  and  anxious  about 
.■  if«i!l  of  her  journey.     She  had  no  doubt  about  finding  Franlc,    , 
'  liow  would  he  receive  her  ?    Would  he  be  loo  angry  lo  listen  to   J 
■  explanation?    Then  Rose  pretended  to  deride  her  fears,  and  s 

'■  ';i'l  "  How  foolish  and  how  wicked  to  suppose  he  could  be  so  un- 
r;i|."  Nevertheless,  the  fear  was  not  conquered,  and  all  the  long 
y  she  was  thinking  what  she  should  say  to  Frank  when 
ct  hiin. 
ned  at  Malvern,  the  fears  of  Rose  were  redoubled.     How  J 
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careful  Frank  had  been  to  keep  lier  from  the  knowledge  irf  ihr  ti 
relation.  He  lud  told  her  over  and  over  again  that  the  *  Ivofc  si  In 
jirospects  depended  upon  the  concealment  of  hb  marriage  u 
the  death  of  his  uncle.  She  would  not  betray  the  sccicL  Vet  Fmt 
might  resent  her  eoming  to  seek  him  at  his  uncle's  abode  StiO  )«r 
husband  could  not  wish  her  to  continue  in  such  misery,  andoi 
should  know  who  slic  was  or  her  business. 

She  went  into  the  refreshment  room,  and.  having  token  a  Uttlelbal 
asked  the  barmaid  if  she  knew  the  address  of  Mr.  Boliva.   .Ua 

I  inspection  of  Rose's  clothing,  the  elaborately  arrayed  I 
replied  in  the  negative  and  curtly. 

Rose  applied  to  a  porter  who  was  strongly  recommended  bj'ifw^ 
nalured  face, 

"  If  I  aint  clean  off  the  line  I  know  the  party.     It  is  a  party  u 
often  down  here.    Pretty  tall  and  pale,  and  aint  very  u]iright  ia  Iri 
walk." 

"  Yes,"  said  Xose, 

"Then  come  here,  miss,  and  I'll  show  you  where  lie  live*,  fui  ^ 
mate  wheeled  up  somethings  for  him." 

The  porter  took  her  out  of  the  station  and  pointed  to  the  hillfc 

•'  You  see  that  tiierc  house  with  a  verandah,  right  up  ia  tbr  tt 
there.     Well,  it  aint  that,  but  it  is  just  above   it,  and  can't  be  % 
from  here.    Any  one  will  tell  you  when  you  get  up  there.    HTiljW 
have  a  carriage  to  take  you  up  ? " 

"  No,  thank  you,  I  will  walk,"  said  Rose,  putting  a  shilling  tnlulkc 
man's  hand 

"  It's  all  a  mile  and  a  lialf  by  the  time  you  get  there,  and  all  upUt* 

Rose  again  thanked  the  good-natured  jmrtcr  and  set  forth  oi 
talk.  Wlien  she  reached  the  town  she  almost  reijetilcd  not  lata| 
the  advice  of  the  porter.  She  was  already  lired,  and  the  steep  H 
had  to  be  ascended.     Having  climbed  to  St.  .\nnc's  Well,  slie  dni 

ine  of  the  water  and  bathed  her  face  and  hands.     The  aftencida 

s  sultry  and  there  was  scarcely  any  breeze  from  the  hill*.  Butbcl 
sense  of  fatigue  was  deadened  by  increasing  anxiety  as  to  the  nw? 
tion  of  Frank.  The  nearer  the  end  of  the  journey,  the  more  *t 
doubted  its  prudence.  With  a  hea\'y  heart  she  continued  the  syset, 
which  was  the  more  difficult  and  toilsome  because  she  did  n 
the  paths.  Behind  the  verandah  house  were  several  c 
but  not  one  of  them  seemed  grand  enough  for  Frank's  rich  \ 
She  knocked  at  the  door  of  a  house  with  apartments  lo  let,  f 
.that  could  not  be  the  uncle's  abode. 

"For  how  many  do  ywv  want  aparlmenls?" 
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I  beg  your  pardon.  I  am  not  looking  for  apartments.  I  jitii  told 
I'-olirer  lives  near  here,  and  I  cannot  find  his  house/' 
!;  will  be  tm  year  come  Christmas  that  I  have  been  Iiltl-,  and  I 
"  heard  of  that  name  having  a  house  here. " 

Mrali,  tills  lady  has  been  sent  up  here  to  find  a  hoiisu  kipt  liy  the   1 
iL*  of  BoUver,  and  I  say  there's  no  such  name  hereabcmts, " 
\sit  no,  mother,  but  I  know   where  it  is.     It's  .in  iiu.iiid  old    , 
■.U-man  at  Rook  Villa,  West  Malvern," 
\  nd  pltase  where  is  that  ?  "  asked  Rose. 
Vou  go  down  the  hill  till  you  come  to  the  I'romenadL-,  uliiu 
:■-■  the  shops  are,  and  then  you  turn  off  to  the  left  for  ever  so  far, 
'.  vi)U  will  know  Rook  Villa  when  you  come  to  it,  for  it's  a  big 
■,  and  the  name  wTit  on  the  gates." 

ITiankj'ou,  and  I  am  Sorry  to  have  given  you  the  trouble."' 
\  on  are  tlie  worst  off  with  the  walk  for  nothing,  but  it  is  like  the 
.luD  people,  who  are  bom  stupids," 
lucre  was  a  zig-zag  road  that  Rose  should  have  taken,  but  she 
.;»  to'descend  by  a  direct  route  over  the  turf.  The  hill  was  steep, 
-he  could  not  beep  her  footing.  She  held  on  by  the  bough  of  a 
ifcd  rugged  tree.  She  looked  down  and  became  tremulous  jnd 
.!),  She  sal  down  and  covered  her  face  with  her  bunds, 
!  lannot  move,  I  shall  never  be  able  to  move." 
I  le  long-expecled  slorm  began.  A  few  drops  of  r.iin,  ,md  tlieu  a 
-f.  while  the  darknt-ss  of  the  sky  grew  darker.  The  heavy  rain 
A  {leltlng,  pitiless,  angry  rain.  It  beat  and  splashed  upon 
nils.  It  fell  on  the  ground  like  a  bubbling,  hissing  Hood.  It  tore 
-i  the  hills  and  stones,  and  turf  and  pieces  of  loosened  rock  were 
-■■on  the  rushing  torrent. 

'  >se  did  not  move  until  the  darkness  was  for  a  moment  made 
■■:,  blinding  light  by  a  flash  of  forked  lightning.     Ruse  got  up  and 
tin  by  the  tree.     The  thunder  appeared  to  roll  from  hill  to  hill, 
'  .J  terrible  was  the  noise  that  it  was  pleasant  lo  hear  the  splash- 
iid  the  dashing  and  the  rushing  of  the  rain. 
:  I'lm  the  hill  could  be  seen  three  storms.     Every  iii-.lant,  here  or 
..  the  heavens  were  riven  and  opened  by  the  lightning,  and  the 
i^ti  and  rairof  the  Malvern  storm  were  incessant. 
Kt«c.  impelled  by  an  indefinable  terror,  tried  to  descend  ilie  hilt. 
>■-':  Mas  still  holding  on  by  the  tree  when  she  found  that  the  rain  had 
ndc  die  turf  slippery.  So  she  sat  down  again  shivering  and  ijuaking, 
Ae  dull  her  eyes,  and  held  her  hands  over  her  ears,  yet  she  saw  the    , 
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"  Goodness  alive,  why  are  you  sitting  here  ?  " 

Rose  looked,  and  there  stood  by  her  the  woman  at  whose  house 
she  had  called. 

"  \\q  were  looking  at  the  storm,  and  my  girl  said  there  uvas  soIn^ 
body  standing  by  the  sheep  tree,  and  that  it  was  you.  Poor  giri,  it's 
enough  to  kill  you.     Come  mth  me." 

"  How  can  I  get  down  the  hill  ?" 

"  I  will  show  you,  or  my  girl  will,  when  the  storm  is  over." 

Rose  leant  heavily  on  the  arm  of  the  woman. 

"  How  kind  of  you  to  come  out  in  such  a  rain." 

"  \\q  don't  mind  rain  here,  and  if  it  rained  frogs  it  wouldn't  get  \ 
til  rough  my  cloak."  i 

When  they  were  in  the  cottage  the  woman  told  Rose  to  take  off   ■ 
her  things  and  have  them  dried.     Rose  said  she  wanted  to  get  to 
West  Malvern. 

"  Well,  so  you  shall,  but  not  till  the  storm  is  over,  and  your  things 
will  soon  dr)'  at  my  ironing  fire.  Here,  Sarah,  just  look  after  her 
and  see  that  every  thread  is  dried  fit  for  a  human  body  to  wear." 

Sarah  obeyed  her  mother's  orders. 

"  I  knew  it  was  you,"  said  Sarah,  "  yet  I  could  not  have  gone  to 
you  for  worlds.  Do  you  know  why?  The  sheep  tree  is  haunted 
because  a  girl  who  was  forsaken  died  there.  And  they  do  say  that 
when  there  is  a  storm  tlie  imps  come  out  and  throw  stones.'' 

The  storm  was  over.  The  sun  shone  brightly,  and  the  only 
vestiges  of  the  storm  were  to  be  seen  on  the  ground.  Rose,  in  her 
rough-dried  garments,  set  out  with  Sarah.  She  thanked  the  woraaft 
for  her  kindness.  The  woman  was  not  pleased  with  what  she  called 
the  mystification,  for  Rose  would  say  nothing  about  herself  or  her 
business  at  Malveni. 

Under  the  guidance  of  Sarah  the  descent  was  easily  made.  In 
spite  of  Rostfs  protest,  Sarah  insisted  upon  accompanying  her  la 
Rook  \'illa.     The  daughter,  like  the  mother,  was  curious. 

**  It's  quite  a  grand  house  is  Mr.  Bolivers,  and  you  do  look  queer 
after  the  welting ;  but  1  suj)pose  they  are  friends  and  won't  care  for 
how  you  look?" 

**  Perhaps  1  may  not  go  in.     I  only  want  a  note  left.'* 

"  Let  me  leave  it?" 

"  Thank  you,  but  you  will  not  say  a  word?   Only  leave  the  letter." 

**  ril  not  say  a  word.     And  here  we  are.'* 

Vos,  there  was  Rook  ^*illa,  but  ver}*  litde  of  the  house  could  be 
seen  fnmr  the  road. 
Rose  took  a  note  from  her  Y^ocVex  ad<^«s&td\o^r«!^.^^Kjtts^>'^sA 
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*'  Leave  this  for  me,  and  there  is  no  answer  to  wait  for," 

When  Sarah  had  delivered  the  letter  Rose  wished  her  good-bye, 

ind  offered  a  few  shillings  to  buy  a  present. 

**  No,  my  dear,  I  shan't  take  your  money.     But  are  you  going  to 

;top  here  for  an  answer?    I  will  stop  with  you.    Modier  won't  expect 


» 


Rose  had  to  pray  of  her  to  leave. 

"Some  one  may  come  to  me,  and  I  must  be  alone." 

**  I  know  it's  a  dreadful  love  affair.     Isn't  it,  now  ?" 

Rose  pressed  her  hand. 

"Oh,  my  dear,  it  was  so  unlucky  for  you  to  touch  the  haunted 


j> 


Sarah  walked  away,  but  only  to  the  bend  of  the  road. 
Rose  waited  under  the  high  garden  wall  for  the  answer  to  her  note. 
*XTie  note  ran  thus  : — 

**  Darling  Frank, 

*•  I  have  been  very  ill.     I  am  here.     No  one  knows  me.     Come 
^me. 

"  Rose." 

A  few  minutes  appeared  a  weary  while  to  Rose.     Pcrliaps  Frank 
^^  out     Perhaps  he  would  not  see  her. 

A  servant  appeared  at  the  gate.     She  looked  up  and  down  the 
*oad,  and  then  at  Rose. 

Excuse  me,  miss,  but  is  it  you  that  wants  to  see  Mr.  Boliver  ?'* 
Yes,"  said  Rose.     "  Is  he  at  home?" 
Then  please  to  walk  in." 

"  Ah,"  thought  Rose,  as  she  followed  the  servant,  "  he  is  ill,  and 
^Hat  is  why  he  has  not  written  to  me." 

"  Will  you  wait  in  that  room  for  one  minute,  miss  ?    What  name 
^lialllgive?" 

**  Not  any.     He  knows  it." 

"Certainly,  miss,"  said  the  girl  with  a  toss  of  the  head  that  manifeited 
^'csentment  at  the  secrecy  of  Rose. 

The  world  forgives  deception,  but  not  honest,  defiant  secrecy.  If 
^ose  had  taken  the  "  London  Directory"  and  fixed  ui)on  any  name 
^he  fancied,  and  had  told  the  inquisitive  that  her  name  was  Mrs. 
So-and-So,  and  that  Mr.  So-and-So  had  gone  abroad  to  look  after 
"Some  property,  Mrs.  Gibbs  and  others  would  not  have  believed  her, 
liut  they  would  not  have  been  offended.  The  worst  reasons  would 
have  been  invented  for  the  assumed  deception,  but  it  is  a  stiiuri 
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insult  lo  the  curious  to  say — "  1  shall  not  tell  yoii  rojr  ll 
What  a  much  happier,  more  moral,  more  loving,  and  more  n 
world  it  would  be  if  it  were  tht  ruk  not  lo  gossij)  aboiil  ciurm^- 
hours"  business  !  Gossiping,  like  drunkenness,  is  the  prolific  pnn 
of  vices  and  of  crime.  I 

A  gentleman  leaning  heavily  on  a  stick  came  into  the  room,  rti 
upon  the  sofa,  and  stared  at  Rosi;,  who  was  loo  alarmed  lo  ti»reir> 
speak.  ' 

"  Well,  ma'am,  my  name  Js  George  Boliver.     What  is  youci.** 

How  could  Rose  answer?     Had  Frank  sent  his  uncle  10  kr? 

"  I  come,  sir,  to  see  Mr,  Frank  Boliver." 

"  I  know  you  did.  1  have  your  note  to  darling  I'rank.  1iTIhI# 
you  want  to  see  him  about?     Does  he  owe  yoii  anything?  ' 

"Oh  no,  sir!" 

"  Oh  no,  sir !  Then  why  do  you  come  here  ?  How  dare  jm  | 
intrude  yourself  into  my  house?  Tell  mc  what  is  your  business  «i4, 
my  nephew,  or  it  will  be  worse  for  you." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  sir,  but  I  wanted  to  see  Mr.  Frank  Boliver." 

"  Why  do  you  think  he  is  here  ?" 

'■  I  have  not  heard  from  him  for  several  weeks,  and  I  thought  h 
might  be  here." 

"  Then  your  thoughts  were  wrong.  He  has  not  been  hoc  fcr 
months,  and  he  is  not  wanted  here  again.  When  you  see  him  tell )« 
10  give  my  address  to  no  more  of  his  baggage,  that  I  am  well  agW 
and  ih;it  when  I  do  die  he  will  be  none  the  better  for  it.  No»,le 
off,  and  don't  let  me  find  you  prowling  about  my  place,  or  I  ■• 
teach  j'Ou  there  is  a  law  for  rogues  and  vagabonds." 

Rose  went  without  a  word  of  reply.  She  did  not  heed  ihe  ibK' 
If  the  choleric  old  gentleman  had  struck  her  with  Ins  stick  she  TOM 
not  liave  felt  ihc  blows.  \Vhere  was  Frank?  What  miisiooiM^ 
him  from  her  ?  Would  he  return  ?  1  lad  he  not  forsaken  \iiat ^ 
an  instant  she  was  troubled  about  the  anger  of  the  uncle^'k 
for  an  instant.  Where  was  Frank?  Why  did  he  leave  I 
did  he  Ictve  her  secretly?  Had  he  forsaken  her? 
thought  he  had  forsaken  her. 

"  It  is  cruel,  it  must  kill  me."' 

When  she  came  to  the  road  thai  led  to  the  hill  she  sto] 
remembered  what  S,irah  had  told  her  about  the  haunted  a 
she  go  there,  remain  there,  and  die  there? 

And  he  would  not  know  why  she  so  died  .'  Rose  c 
way  to  the  st-ition.  She  entered  into  a  compact  with  > 
think  about  her  future  until  she  was  in  I/indon.     Bat  I 
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Icecp   the  compact.      Penniless,  friendless,  and  a  stranger.     What 

could  she  do?  There  was  one  resource  open  to  her.  Let  her  declare 

tier    name,  and  she  would  immediately  have  offers  of  engagements 

and  an  ample  income.     Frank  might  be  vexed,  for  he  always  liated 

tier  to  be  on  the  stage.     What  of  that?    Let  him  see  that  the  woman 

lie  had  forsaken  was  not  despised  by  everybody.     He  would  hear  of 

Tier  success,  and  he  might  believe  that  she  cared  only  for  money, 

and  was  faithless  to  him,  her  husband. 

"  No,  I  will  not  go  on  the  stage.     It  is  far  better  to  die  than  he 
should  think  me  untrue  to  him." 

Rose  slept  at  the  coffee-house.     She  had  seven  shillings  left  after 
the  (lay's  expenses. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

MR.    STOT    IS    BOTHERED. 

''  Mv  dear,  you  are  not  eating  enough  for  a  mincing  girl.'' 

Most  of  us  eat  too  little  or  too  much,  and,  unfortunately,  there  is 
no  general  rule  to  be  observed.  The  aphorism  that  a  proper  diet 
means  health  is  more  than  half  truth.  But  what  is  a  proper  diet  ? 
The  dietary  that  gives  health  and  strength  to  one  man  is  injurious  to 
another.  The  dietary  that  agreed  so  well  with  you  five  years  ago 
now  prostrates  you.  Whatsoever  the  quacks  may  say,  there  is  no 
universal  medicine  and  no  universal  rule  of  health.  Wlien  did  you 
See  two  human  faces  exactly  alike  ?  The  whole  body  differs  more 
Ihan  the  face,  and  every  constitution  requires  special  treatment. 

There  seemed,  indeed,  very  slender  reason  for  Mrs.  Slot's  observa- 
tion. Mr.  Stot  had  taken  soup,  fish,  and  did  not  (juite  finish  his  plate 
of  roast  meat.  The  soup  and  the  fish  were  an  ample  assurance 
against  inanition,  and  a  slight  falling  off  in  the  third  course  was  not 
an  alarming  incident.  But  Mrs.  Stot  had  great  faiih  in  heavy  eating. 
So  long  as  food  is  wholesome,  and  not  a  palate  tickler,  you  cannot 
have  too  much.  If  you  eat  well  you  will  be  well,  and  if  you  don't 
you  won't.     These  were  favourite  maxims  with  Mrs.  Slot. 

**  The  fact  is,  my  dear,  the  perversily  of  human  nature  would  take 
away  the  appetite  of  an  ostrich." 

"  Anything  wrong  in  the  City  ?" 

**  No.  The  loan  drags,  but  it  will  soon  be  .set  ;;(/mg.  ^*ou 
remember  Mr.  Boliver,  whose  name  Shamvork  forj^^cd,  and  who  wont 
out  to  the  States  with  Doloski?'' 

"  Of  course  I  do,  Stot." 

"  Well,  he  has  not  come  home  with   Dolo.ski,  who  got    him  a 
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\  commission  in  the  West  thiit  wilt  be  ;i  tlircc  weeks'  run  and  pajhUB 
I  well.  Thu  d;iy  licfore  yesterday  I  got  a  lirtter  from  him  telling  mt  iIhi 
I  he  is  married,  that  his  wife  was  living  at  Holloway  as  an  aim,  1 
1  Mrs.  Simpson,  and  [hat  he  had  left  without  letting  h«r  know  ihii  be 
I   was  going  out  of  t"  e  country,     rnidciil  that,  wasn't  it,  my  dear?' 

"  No,  Stot,  it  was  foolish.     If  a  man  gets  a  wifi;  that  hf  can't  miS 
■    with  his  own  movements  he  should  leave  her  for  good  and  all,  for  il 
is  no  good  he  will  get  out  of  her.    But  if  a  woman  is  true,  a  n»niii 
.   brute  and  a  fool  not  to  tmsl  her." 

I  "  Perhaps  it  was  my  fault,  for  not  thinking  of  his  being  married  I 
made  him  promise  to  keep  his  going  a  secret  frora  everybody.  I» 
'  his  letter  he  says  he  is  gettinganxiousabout  hiswife,  begsof  mctotse 
her,  to  tell  her  when  he  will  return,  and  to  give  her  the  eash  fot » 
draft  that  he  encloses.  This  morning  I  (vent  to  Bctitha  Road,  Hot 
loway.  Mrs.  Simpson  has  gone  no  one  knows  where,  and  liWj 
enough  no  one  ever  (vill  know." 

"Gone,  my  dear  !  What  could  make  her  act  in  such  a  way?' 
"  .\  day  or  two  after  Boliver  left  the  jioor  thing  was  robbed  of  tV 
money  left  her  by  iier  husband.  'I'iiis  I  have  ascertained  to  be  the 
truth,  as  the  police  are  on  the  track  of  the  parties  for  another  jok. 
She  was  turned  out  of  her  lodging,  (lets  no  letters  from  BoliW- 
<'umes  back  after  a  fortnight  or  so,  linds  the  house  shut  up. 
went  to  lodge  next  door,  and  they  say  she  looked  like  a  stotwd 
woman.  She  brought  no  luggage  with  her.  VMiat  was  not  sold  fiir 
food  was  left  for  rent,  I  suppose.  AV'cll,  my  dear,  yesterday  mor 
she  went  out  early,  and  has  not  returned.  I  am  sorry  for  the  poflf 
thing,  and  I  am  sorry  for  Boliver.  But  what  vexes  me  is  thai  i(  1 
had  gone  to  Holloway  the  day  I  got  the  letter  I  should  have  seen  be( 
and  saved  her." 

"  Being  sorry  for  the  poor  H-omaii  is  right,  Iml  how  can  yoii  l«iit 
fault  because  that  Boliver  leaves  his  v;ifc  in  such  a  way?  J-low  ccnki 
you  know  that  it  was  a  question  of  moments  ?" 

'■  I  do  not  say  I  am  at  fault,  but  it  is  not  less  aggravating,  vA 
rather  more  so,  since  no  one  is  to  blame." 

"Think,  loo,  of  our  poor  dear  innocent  .Mice.  It's  nn  vst 
asking  if  there  is  any  clue.  Stot,  I  would  not  say  il  \idlaK  her 
I>oor  father,  but  I  almost  give  her  up  for  lost." 

"I  don 'I.    This  is  how  1  put  it.     The  girl  left  the  school  U 

married.     From  fear,  or  from  pride,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two.  »ht 

k  keeps  her  past  dnrk.     But  our  advertisements  will  spot  her.    Lj^. 


rc  they  will." 

"  Whilst  you  were 


\'A 


■■.  Slot,  I   nKulc  a  fin  ■  gojsc  t 
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and  it  may  as  well  come  out  now  as  later.  That  Lady  Flippers, 
•whose  head  is  regularly  upside  down,  would  not  let  me  rest  till  I  had 
been  to  one  of  her  spiritualist  stances.  It's  about  the  most  stupid 
and  likewise  the  most  wicked  invention  ever  tried  on  this  mortal 
earth.  Fancy  grjwn  up  people  pretending  to  believe  the  spirits  play 
the  banjo,  pinch  legs,  box  ears,  and  such  like  tomfoolery.  And 
-worse,  Stot,  for  people  to  think  that  those  they  loved  and  who  are  in 
their  graves  play  the  fool  for  the  gain  of  an  impudent  juggler." 

•*  Ah  !  my  dear,  it's  always  been  my  motto,  *  No  fools,  no  rogues/ 
and  the  fool  is  as  bad  if  not  worse  than  the  rogue.  If  I  go  into 
Parliament  I  shall  bring  in  a  Bill  to  punish  the  father  of  crime,  which 
is  folly." 

"Then,  Stot,  I  should  have  been  in  for  it.  Next  day  I  told  l^dy 
Flippers  my  opinion,  and  she  said  I  should  try  first  before  I  condemned, 
and  she  dared  say  her  medium  would  bring  any  spirit  to  me  I  wanted. 
Well,  in  an  artful  round  go  round  way  she  brought  up  poor  Alice, 
asking  me  if  ever  I  heard  of  that  poor  orphan.  *  1'he  medium,'  she 
said,  *will  let  you  know  whether  she  is  alive  or  not.'  Well,  1  laughed, 
Stot,  and  said  it  was  rubbish,  but  somehow  that  idea  got  such  hold  of 
me  that  I  went  to  the  mediumV,  and  first  he  put  my  five-pound  note 
into  his  pocket,  and  then  he  rapped,  and  oh,  Stot,  I  thought  I  should 
have  gone  through  the  floorjwhen  he  rapped  out  *  Alice  Clayton.'  But 
he  wanted  to  do  too  much,  and  made  the  ghost  rap  out  that  her 
father  wanted  to  talk  with  you  through  the  medium.  \'ou  sec,  Stot, 
they  thought  she  was  an  ori)han  on  both  sides.  When  1  got  to  the 
<loor  I  turned  round  and  called  the  medium  a  thief.  He  only  smiled; 
he  is  used  to  it." 

Mr.  Stot  laughed  heartily. 

**  My  dear,  Fm  glad  you  were  done,  quite  glad.  If  I  tumble  into 
a  beefsteak  pie  you  will  not  be  able  to  do  a  reprimand,  for  if  you  did 
1  should  call  you  another  and  ask  about  the  medium."' 

Mr.  Stot  said  they  would  be  cosy,  and  he  lighted  a  cigar  and 
stretched  on  the  sofa,  whilst  his  wife  filled  a  capacious  easy  chair. 

"  Really,  Stot,  it's  a  downright  treat  to  get  an  evening  alone. 
People  are  always  dropping  in." 

Enter  servant. 

"  Mr.  Ilawes,  sir,  hopes  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  sec  him  for  a 
minute  on  most  particular  business." 

"  W^hat,  old  iSIr.  Hawes  come  to  see  you  ?  I  would  not  sec 
him." 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  we  will.  He  comes  to  me,  and  it  i?  »«v  Hufv  to 
sec  him." 
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I  Building  U|)  is  a  slow  process,  hut  demolition  can  lit  rtwiic  -n^ 
I  <clcriiy.  VVIiat  years  of  labour,  loving  carc,  and  prayer,  il  has  bin 
1  to  Ltiin  out  that  full  fraught  niao.  Let  some  fell  illscofc  &51cd  a 
[  him,  ur  let  his  soul  yield  to  tlie  Tempter,  arid  the  man  uf  yc9cnii|r 
I  is  tod;!)-  a  pliysical  or  moral  wreck.  Mr.  Hawes  was  ticver  a  liill 
f  fraught  man,  but  he  looked  respectably  healthy  and  pu%fy.  Inalei 
1  weeks  iie  lias  become  ailing,  tottering,  and  wizened,  Mrs.  Stui.  w(v> 
1  was  prepared  to  be  extremely  hauglitj',  stared  ai  him  compassiuD.iIelf 
I  "1  know,  Mr.  Stot,  we  parted  enemies,  and  that  [  said  harrl  tliiii;i 
f  about  yoii,  but  I  am  in  great  trouble.  I  want  your  a^lvice,  and  1  itt 
I  you  to  forget  the  past." 

I        "Just  one  or  two  words  about  that  past.     You  have  said  thai  I 

I  used  the  marri:^c  of  your  daughter  to  grind  nigh  ;£S,ooo  out  nl 

you.     Why  did  1  put  that  pressure  on  you  ?    When  1  was  not  rirJi, 

through  that  scoundrel  Mellish,  you  took  over  ^S,ooo  of  my  ioc»]'. 

,    You  cleared  me  out,  left  me  in  debt  and  well  nigh  ruined,     ftlifli 

'    you  paid  that  Sliamvock  forgery  you  did  not  pay  me  the  money  Itnl 

on  those  forgeries,  but  the  money  you  took  from  me  years  and  yciti 

[    ago,  and  well  nigh  ruined  me." 

I         "  I  do  not  deny  it,  Mr.  Stot ;  let  the  past  be  fo^^otlcn." 
I        "  One  more  word  about  that  past,"  said  Mr.  Slot,  not  reganln^llic 
appealing  look  of  his  wife.     "  Even  the  wish  of  making  you  pay  liie 
money  did  not  prevent  me  doing  my  duty  to  you  and  to  your 
daughter.    I  warned  you,  1  begged  of  you  not  to  let  youi  child  Hianj 
that  scoundrel  Sh»nvock.     There— I  liave  done  with  the  jiasi.  ftlui 
has  gone  wrong  now,  Mr,  Hawes?" 
Mrs.  Slot  was  leaving  the  room. 
"  Please  don't  go,  madam,"  said  Mr.  Hawes.     "  You  may  be  abb 

to  help  Mrs.  Hawes  and  Lady — ^1  mean  Selina" 

"Come,  Hawes,  drink  what  I  have  put  before  you,     I  can  fKltj 

well  guess  what  we  are  coming  to.     Sliamvock  has  been  up  lo  unt 

of  his  tricks," 

I        "Lady  Sham — I    mean    Selina — started  with    over   ^ 1 1500  in 

I    trinkets.     Last  week  her  jewel  case  was  robbed.  1  pot  the  potiur  W. 

and  Ihey  tame  lo  me  and  said  '  We  have  traced  the  jewels.    Thcj 

\    were  taken  by  Lord  Sliamvock.'     'i'hcrc  was  a  pair  of  dlaitioiu!  lat 

I    rings  that  1  bought  dirt  cheap  for  ^700,  and  could  liavc  -uM.  fi" 

[  ^<>°0'^  I''  break  up.     1  looked  at  her  earrings  yesterday— lor  J  luil 

t  token  away  the  rest  of  the  jewels  fur  safely— and  I   thought  they 

Uooked  siiange.     1  took  them  lo  my  jeweller.     Mr.  Slot,  thai  vil^^ 

^pad  changed  my  precious  diamonds  for  paste."  ^^H 

■  "What  a  thief: "    cxdaimed  Mrs.  Stot.     "  But  (he  ^ttM^^^I 
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nothing  compared  to  the  misery  of  your  poor  girl  being  tied  to  such  a 
thief." 

"  It's  ^1,500  gone,  Mrs.  Stot,  and  she  dared  not  say  a  word.  He 
has  hit  her  several  times,  and  she  could  show  you  the  bruises.' 

Mrs.  Stot  jumped  oflf  her  chair. 

"  Hit  her  !  Bruises  !  WTiy  if  she  was  my  daughter  I'd  put  my 
nails  in  his  face  and  never  leave  it  whilst  there  was  a  bit  of  flesh  to 
tear  at.     Would  I,  Stot  ?  " 

*'  My  dear,  the  law  is  awkward.  Beating  a  woman  is  a  small  fme, 
but  scratching  a  man's  face  is  a  crime.     Where  is  Lady  Shamvock  ?  " 

"  At  home,  for  I  have  not  told  you  the  worst." 

"  Well,  I  am  thankful  she  is  at  home,"  said  Mrs.  Stot.  "  That 
Shamvock  is  not  fit  to  be  trusted  with  a  dog." 

"There  is  a  woman  who  came  forward  and  declared  that  she  is 
Shamvock's  wife,  and  if  so  my  daughter  is  " 

Mr.  Hawes  was  too  agitated  to  finish  the  sentence. 

"  W^hy,  Hawes,  she  is  not  the  wife  of  the  worst  blackguard,  thief, 
and  criminal  that  crawls  about  the  earth." 

**  All  llic  money  thrown  away.  Our  miss  is  not  a  lady,  and  I'm 
not  the  father-in-law  of  a  lord.  The  exposure  will  kill  us.  People 
will  laugh  at  us." 

"No  they  won't ;  and  if  they  did,  what  matters  ?  You  want  i:,y 
advice,  Hawes  ?" 

**  Can  anything  be  done  to  save  the  exposure  ?" 

"  Not  to  save  it,  but  to  put  it  off,  Hawes.  Let  Shamvock  take 
every  sixpence  you  have,  and  for  a  year,  or  perhaps  a  year  and  a 
half,  the  exposure  may  be  put  off.  When  you  are  beggared  it  will 
come.  You  have  a  choice  between  getting  rid  of  Shamvock  now  or 
beggary." 

"  Get  rid  of  him  !"  said  Mrs.  Stot.  "  No  one  will  tliink  tlie  worse 
of  your  child  for  being  deceived  by  a  scoundrel." 

"Besides,  Hawes,"  remarked  Mr.  Stot,  "you  will  kec])  your 
money,  and  the  money  that  can  buy  a  title  this  year  can  buy  a  title 
next  year." 

Mr.  Stot  had  an  instinctive  knowledge  of  human  nature.  The 
suggestion  was  like  a  ray  of  hope,  and  it  illumined  the  ICgyptian 
darkness  that  oppressed  Mr.  Hawes.  Yes,  he  would  yet  beat  the 
world.  Miss  should  be  a  lady.  A  minute  before  he  hesitated  about 
getting  rid  of  Lord  Shamvock.     Now  he  wanted  it  done  quickly. 

"If  the  woman's  story  can  be  proved  it  will  be  easy  to  get  the 
marriage  declared  null  and  void     If  not,  we  must  go  in  for  a  decree: 
nisi^  and  prove  our  case.     The  first  thing  is  t^ 
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a  to  Doloski  and  Gouger,  they  wiD 
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f^EuppoBcd  first  marriage. 
I  iht:  point  in  a  week." 

Mr.  Hawes  turned  red,  played  with  his  fingers,  and  stuttemL 

"  It  is  too  much  to  ask,  I  know,  but  if  you  would  give  an  houru 
I  this  business  I  am  sure  ive  should  settle  it." 

"  I  am  not  ashamed  of  my  detective  fame,  Haivcs,"  said  Mr.  SlM. 
Iftaughing ;  "  but  I  am  very  busy.  Still  I  will  look  after  it  for  you.  I 
t  don't  yet  feel  (juits  wiih  Shamvock.  I  will  call  on  you  in  ilic  momuifc 
I  Hawes," 

In  a  few  minutes  Mr.  Hawes  went  away,  looking  far  less  hopdes 
\  ihan  when  he  came. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  I  am  getting  in  for  plenty  of  work.     There's  <wr 
Alice,  there's  Boliver's  allair,  and  there's  this  business  of  HawES. 
[  4t  1:4  fortunate  there  is  not  niueh  to  do  in  the  City  and  that  I  am  not 
1  Parliament." 

"  Never  mind  the  work,  Slot,  as  it  is  all  for  good,  and  you  never 
[  could  [uss  an  hour  doing  nothing.     But  whatever  else  is  to  Ik  dune 

r  own  poor  Alice  must  be  first  and  last  with  you." 

"  It  has  been  a  day  of  botheration,  anyhow.  Make  »ij  grog  and 
!   iet  me  sec  if  I  can  have  my  nightcap  in  peace." 

CHAPTER    XXir. 


0,\C"E  upon  a  lime  a  poor  fish  was  floundering  on  the  diy  e.inh. 
The  poor  fish  bitterly  bewailed  its  hard  condition.  "  I  slull  die ;  I 
■shall  die.  Will  no  one  give  me  so  much  as  a  bucket  of  wataT 
Mr.  Politecon  heard  the  complaint  and  was  wrath.  "  Confound  yoo 
and  all  other  fish  out  of  water.  Two-thirds  of  the  surface  of  the 
globe  is  water,  and  yet  you  complain.    Why,  there  is  a  stream  witlna 

[  twenty  yards  of  you.  Cet  into  it."  The  poor  fish  replied,  '■  I  can't 
put  myself  into  the  stream.     Only  put  me  into  it,  kind  sir,  and  I  wfll 

[  -swim  without  help,"  Mr.  Politecon  was  still  more  wratlt  '•Thee 
s  the  stream,  and  there  is  no  barrier  between  you  and  it.  Get  into  the 
water  or  perish.     It  would  be  a  violation  of  principle  lu  help  yoa, 

[  jind  an  encouragement  to  other  fish  lo  get  out  of  water."  Mfc 
Politecon  acted  in  true  accord  with  his  principles,  and  the  pOOf 
fish  died. 

Did  you  ever  face  the  poverty  of  I^ndon  ?    Did  you  ever  vial  llie 
^bodes  of  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  of  those  emaciated,  5(|uaIidXd 
features,  whose  lives  are  a  ceaseless  fight  with  laniine,  a 
Imjlpily  for  the  safely  of  property,  are  too  worn  and  tOO  < 
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body  and  in  mind  to  seize  upon  the  plenty  within  their  reach  ?  There 
is  a  certain  sort  of  comfort  in  the  reflection  that  most  of  these  un- 
fortunates, of  these  loathsome  lepers,  are  what  they  are  by  their  own 
folly  or  by  the  folly  of  their  parents.  But  it  is  not  comforting  to  dis- 
cover that  many  of  the  wretched  have  perished  because  in  this  great 
world  of  philanthropy  there  was  no  one  to  give  them  the  little  costless 
help  that  the  poor  fish  vainly  craved. 

"  I  must  get  some  work,"  said  Rose.  ^ 

She  took  up  a  daily  paper  and  read  through  the  list  of  places- 
vacant.  She  put  it  down  with  a  sigh.  References  were  required,  and  to 
whom  could  she  refer  ?    Perhaps  she  could  get  needlework  to  do. 
A  needlewoman  could  hardly  be  expected  to  have  grand  references. 
She  would  be  honest. 

Would  be  honest?  But  she  had  not  been  honest.  That  stolen 
purse  was  a  burden  that  grew  heavier  every  hour.  She  almost 
ascribed  the  failure  of  her  journey  to  Malvern  to  that  wrongful  act. 
She  felt  as  if  the  brand  of  thief  had  been  burnt  into  her  face,  so  that 
all  who  would  could  know  her  fault.  Should  she  go  to  the  nearest 
police  station  and  confess  her  .offence?  That  would  not  restore  the 
money  to  the  owner.  It  might  disgrace  Frank,  and  he  was  not  to 
blame  for  her  pressing  poverty. 

Rose  walked  along  the  Edg>\'are  Road  and  Oxford  Street,  looking 
in  the  windows.  There  were  some  announcements  of  milliners  and 
dressmakers  being  wanted,  but  Rose  was  neither  a  milliner  nor  a 
dressmaker.  One  placard  notified  that  there  were  vacancies  for  young 
ladies  in  the  show  room.  Rose  walked  in,  and  saw  the  shopwalker, 
a  spniccly  attired  middle-aged  man,  pompous  to  the  assistants  and 
obsequious  to  the  customers.  He  stared  at  Rose's  shabby  dress,  but 
asked  her  politely  enough  what  she  wanted,  for  the  money  of  shabby 
people  is,  as  far  as  it  goes,  as  good  as  the  money  of  well-dressed 
people.  Rose  explained  her  errand.  The  flabby  cheeks  of  the  shop- 
walker were  puffed  out  with  indignation. 

'*  Can  you  read,  young  woman  ?" 

"  Yes,''  replied  Rose,  meekly. 

"  Then  you  see  we  want  young  ladies.  Parties  of  your  stamp 
might  do  in  the  New  Cut.  Off  with  you.  I  can  guess  what  you 
come  for,  but  we  have  too  many  pairs  of  optics  looking  after  tlie  pro- 
perty to  suit  your  game." 

Rose  was  seeking  an  honest  living.    She  clenched  her  teeth.    She 
was  ready  with  a  passionate,  indignant  rebuke.     But,  oh !  for  the 
undying  worm  and  the  unquenchable  fire.     She  thought  of  the  "^ 
and  she  slunk  out  of  the  shop. 
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Whitlicr  now  !  Rosp  no  longer  hoped  for  employment  She 
turned  towards  Paddington,  and  slowly  walked  back  to  the  coffc^ 
house.  Would  that  she  had  died  in  the  fever !  Would  that  she 
t:ould  die  tlien !  Her  fate  i^'as  cnieL  Why  was  she  so  friendka 
and  deserted  ?  In  the  days  of  her  prosperity  she  had  never  refused 
to  aid  tlic  needy.  For  her  there  was  no  aid,  not  even  a  kindly  v-oid. 
.She  remembered  how  she  had  that  morning  knelt  by  her  bedside, 
and  ])rayed  for  forgiveness  of  her  sins  and  for  success  in  her  under- 
taking.    Ah,  she  thought,  it  is  of  no  use  for  me  to  pray. 

Poor  Rose.  In  her  sorrow  and  despair  she  was  as  foolish  and 
lirofanc  as  others  who  Iiave  less  excuse  for  their  folly  and  profanity. 
Prayer  is  not  an  order  that  God  is  bound  to  execute,  but  a  supplica- 
tion to  be  granted,  or  not,  according  to  the  wisdom  of  God. 

Having  returned  to  the  coffee-house,  she  asked  the  landlady  to 
speak  with  her. 

"  I  am  going  away.  What  do  I  owe  you  ?  I  think  I  have  enough 
to  i)ay  you." 

Mrs.  Thompson  is  neither  young  nor  beautiful  A  coarse,  hcavy- 
Jooking  woman  that' you  would  be  ashamed  to  be  seen  speaking  to- 
A  loud-voiced,  rough-mannered  woman. 

Mrs.  Thompson  shut  the  door. 

"  Going  !     Where  arc  you  going  ?  " 

Rose  shrank  from  her  (juestioner,  and  wished  that  she  had  left  \X^ 
-.ho  had,  and  gone  without  a  word  of  warning. 

**  I  don't  know  yet." 

*' Vou  don't  know  yet?  Then,  I  tell  you,  you  don't  go  yet.  Ai 
tor  tiic  money,  my  dear,  never  speak  of  that  again.  It's  little  thai 
I  have,  and  what  with  the  price  of  provisions  and  rates  and  taxes^ 
I  lie  profits  are  nothing.  But  you  are  welcome  till  you  find  some^ 
tiling.  I'Voni  the  moment  I  set  eyes  upon  you  I  said  to  myself '  That 
poor  i^irl  is  in  trouble.'  A  good  deal  of  that  is  seen  in  a  coffee- 
house.' 

Rose  was  bewildered.  The  language  of  kindness  and  s}mi>alhy 
was,  for  the  moment,  unintelligible  to  her. 

"  Ves,  my  dear,  a  coffeehouse  is  the  hotel  of  the  misfortunate. 
Now,  you  need  not  tell  nie  an>^hing  about  what  has  happened,  but, 
my  dear,  remain  here  till  you  have  another  roof  to  go  to." 

The  right  hand  of  Mrs.  Thompson  was  neither  small  nor  white.  It 
\\m  large  and  red,  scalded  and  burnt.  But  Rose  took  it  and  kissed 
»t  i  and  then  gave  a  short  account  of  her  late  misfortunes. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  a  husband,  or  whatever  he  may  be,  if  he  can't  be 
itiund,  and  don't  want  to  be  found,  is  as  good  as  dead.    But  the 
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lea  of  looking  for  a  situation  without  knowing  anybody  and  with 
o  character!  What  were  you?  I  can  tell  by  your  hands  it  was 
lOt  my  sort  of  work.     I  guess  now  you  were  in  the  millinery  line." 

Rose  shook  her  head.  She  felt  keenly,  as  she  had  often  done 
itely,  the  humiliation  and  trouble  of  concealment. 

**  I  can  see  what  it  is,  my  dear.  Brought  up  to  nothing  except  not 
o  soil  your  hands,  and  left  \^'ith  nothing  to  keep  it  up.  Why  not  go 
5ut  as  lady's  maid  ?  I'll  manage  about  the  reference.  But,  my  dear," 
continued  Mrs.  Thompson,  putting  her  hand  on  Rose,  "  it  is,  I  feel 
sure,  no  use  thinking  of  going  into  a  family  at  present." 

Rose  drew  back,  and  was  angry.  Rose  was  often  angry  now.  Tlie 
least  thing  that  disturbed  her,  or  that  thwarted  her,  made  her  angry. 
How  we  blunder  about  temper.  We  praise  this  woman  or  that  man 
because  she  or  he  is  always  cheerful,  always  patient,  always  hopeful. 
We  frown  on  the  irritable,  cross  person.  As  if  temper  were  a  matter 
of  choice  !  Good  temper  is  the  certain  symptom  of  good  health.  Bad 
temper  is  the  certain  sjrmptom  of  bad  health.  Rose  had  not  always 
heen  cross  and  ready  to  take  offence.  She  had  been  meek  and  for- 
^^aring.     But  now  she  is  sick  and  in  sorrow. 

*'  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Thompson,  but  I  must  go,  and  I  must  get 
^nie  employment." 

^rs.  Thompson  was  not  offended.  She  is  a  coarse,  rougli,  vulgar 
*^man,  but  she  was  not  to  be  turned  from  her  loving  purpose  by  an 
^&y  word. 

*  *  My  dear,  I  would  not  keep  you  here  an  hour  longer  than  needs 
->  and  I  will  get  you  a  situation  as  soon  as  possible.  You  see  I'm 
^Xiother.  I  have  a  girl  who  is  with  my  sister  in  the  country,  for  1 
^  not  like  her  to  be  here.  My  dear,  I  am  only  doing  towards  you 
*  I  would  others  should  do  towards  her  if  so  be  she  came  into  your 
^iTow.  And  oh,  my  dear,  you  have  had  a  mother ;  and  think  it's  her 
leaking  to  you,  and  promise  me  that  you  will  not  leave  here  till  you 
J^ve  a  roof  to  go  to." 

Rose  sat  down  on  the  bedside  and  cried. 

"  Don't,  there's  a  dear.  Promise  me  that  mine  shall  be  your'n  till 
ou  have  another  shelter.  I  know  I  can  find  you  something  in  a 
reek." 

Rose  promised,  and  Mrs.  Thompson  left  her  to  attend  to  the 
ustomers.  To  shout,  to  scold,  to  fry  bacon,  to  boil  eggs,  to  cut  thick 
unches  of  bread  and  butter,  to  brew  cofiee.  For  Mrs.  Thomj)son  is 
coarse,  vulgar  woman.  Oh  poet,  oh  painter,  you  do  well  to  repre- 
ent  the  angels  as  beautiful,  for  holiness  is  the  most  exquisite  beauty. 
till  let  us  be  mindful  that  the  spirits  of  love — that  is,  the  angels — dwell 
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in  human  forms  ibat  are  seared  and  distorted  by  ihc  trarail  01  hunaa 
toil  and  woe,  and  [hat  are  not  beautiful. 

Rose,  even  in  the  deadening  depths  of  her  sorrow,  fell  so  moti 
class  pride  that  she  was   more   impressed  with   Mrs,  Thompwo'i 
coarseness  than  n-ith  her  goodness.    She  became  coldly  gralcftiL  asd  [ 
did  not  see   that  the  coarst^.  rough,  lender- hearted  woman  »iS  the 
angel  sent  iJi  answer  to  her  prayers  to  minister  unto  her.  , 

From  early  morning  until  that  hour  Rose  had  been  safiog  14 
herself  that  she  would  be  thankful  for  any  situation,  havener  inenaL    | 
There  is  a  prospect  of  domestic  service,  and  her  spirit  spurns  it 

"  What  love  or  care  has  he  shown  for  me  thai  I  should  sloop  « 
low  for  his  sake?  1  have  only  to  go  to  Iht  agent's,  nnki- nipef 
known,  and  before  to-morrow  night  1  should  be  independeni  (if  ihii 
woman  and  every  other  person." 

TIius  would  Rose  have  acted,  only  the  hope  of  again  l»eing  oili 
Frank  and  loved  by  him  was  not  so  dead  as  she  believed, 
reappear  on  the  stage,  to  be  admired,  Uattered,  courted,  and  talttd 
about  I      And   she   Frank's  wife,  and  her  iiusband  she  knon  ddi 
where  ! 

No  ;  she  will  be  a  true  wife.  When  she  meets  him — if  ct«  dn 
meets  him— she  will  be  able  to  say,  "  Frank,  1  have  suficred,  Inii  I 
am  your  true  wife.  Whilst  you  have  been  away  I  have  done  nolliillg 
that  is  wrong,  nothing  thai  could  be  called  unworthy  of  a  genilenal 
wife." 

1'he  deathless  and  ever  vigilant  wonn  gnawed  her.  "  ^\'hat  slxni 
the  purse?"  asked  the  still  small  voice.  The  momentary  enulBlian 
passed  away,  and  Rose  crouched  upon  the  bed,  for  the  spirit  tk»l 
could  battle  with  trouble  was  crushed  by  a  sense  of  guilt. 

CH.\PTER  XXII 1. 

LOKD   SIIAMVOCK    r,V   1,'LOVFK. 

LoRii  Shamvock  often  boasted  that  no  man  knew  belter  ho»  W 

spend  money  than  he  did,  by  which  his  lordship  meant  ihal  whalrvet 

money  came  in  his  way  was  devoted  to  the  gratification  of  Lord 

Shamvock's  desires,      We  have  once  more  the  pain    of  seeijig  ^ 

lordship  in  clover.     Returning  from  the  shortened  honeymoon,  mf 

lord  and  lady  had  put  up  at  the  ( Jrosvenor  and  Iiad  engaged  an  eleS"' 

L  suite  of  apartments.    My  lady  had  returned  to  her  papa,  but  toy  lord 

Idid  not  vacate  the  elegant  and  somewhat  cosily  rooms.    \Miy  should 

Khe?    Mis  credit  n-as  excellent;  for  at  the  reijuesi  of  Mr.  Havu. 

Mod  Willi  money  supplied  by  Mr.  Hawes,  the  first  fortnight's  liill 
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}aJd.  His  lordship  had  no  idea  of  forsaking  such  com- 
incrs.     It  would  be  time  enough  to  move  when  he  was 

^p,  who  had  waded  (hrough  an  elaborate  dinner  and 
port,  looked  cross.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  ruffled 
1  that  two  gentlemen,  young  and  rich,  who  had  been 
inner,  had  sent  apologies  just  as  the  dinner  was  being 
able.  My  lord  had  arranged  for  a  little  hazard,  and  a 
,  with  two  players  both  young  and  both  rich  signified  the 
)ni  Shamvock's  pocket. 

re  other  causes  forarufRed  temper,  of  which  the  departure 
;hip  was  not  the  least.  Not  that  his  lordship  liked  Jier,  for 
r  almost  as  much  as  she  haied  him.  But  her  going  might 
to  the  bleeding  of  old  Hawes.  Lord  Shamvock  had  a 
of  law,  an  accomplishment  common  to  swindlers,  and 
[narriage  he  had  conceived  the  design  of  torturing  Selina 
I  him,  and  then  bringing  a  suit  for  the  restitution  of 
hts,  and  settling  the  affair  for  a  fair  annuity.  But  Laura, 
apposed  to  be  dead  years  ago,  appears  on  the  scene,  and 
s  Lady  Shamvock. 

>  thought  Lord  Shamvock,  he  alone  knew  of  the  existence 
nd  he  was  thinking  how  he  could  silence  her  and  get  her 
iray.  \Vhat  Laura  wanted  was  a  sum  of  money,  and  Jiis 
a  no  money. 

nd  the  women  1  They  are  all  the  same.  Money, 
mey.     That  is   their  continual  cry  and  aim.     Selfish 

itural  that  Lord  Shamvock  should  be  disgusted  at  any 

[hness.     Of  vice  it  is  true  that  like  hates  hke.     The  liar 

if  he  is  lied  to.    The  thief  is  enraged  if  he  is  robbed. 

rer  is  fijrious  if  the  little  finger  of  retribution  in  kind  is 

im.     The  selfish  man  regards  the  lack  of  generosity  as  a 

le  deadly  sin  for  which  there  cannot  be  forgiveness. 

eman,  my  lord." 

ame?"  asked  his  lordship,  not  moving  his  head. 

■e  you,  my  lord  ? " 

Icman  had  entered  with  the  waiter,  who  left  the  room  and 

the  stairs,  with  a  sovereign  more  in  his  pocket  than  he 

le  ascended  them. 

IcDOW  you,  sir.     WTiat's  the  meaning  of  this  intrusion  ?  " 

oown  to  a  gentleman  you  highly  esteem.     Allow  me 

card,  nay  lord." 
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"  Mr.  Doloski ! "  said  Lord  Shamvock,  reading  the  card.  "Wdt 
sir,  your  name  is  strange  to  me.     If  you  have  any  business  yoa  as 

write/* 

'*  Some  business  is  better  not  written.  I  will  not  detain  you  msof 
minutes." 

Ix>rd  Shamvock  stood  up  and  pointed  to  the  door. 

**  (jood  evening,  Mr.  Doloski." 

**  Good  evening,  Lord  Shamvock.  My  compliments  to  Ladf 
Shamvock,  alias  Mrs.  I^ura  Marshall." 

I^rd  Shamvock  did  not  maintain  his  heroic  attitude,  but  sat  oq 
the  couch. 

"  I  suj)pose  you  come  from  that  woman." 

"  1  )oes  it  please  your  lordship  to  grant  me  a  few  minutes  of  yoar 
valuable  time  ?  '* 

"  Yes." 

Mr.  Doloski  deposited  his  hat  on  a  side  table,  and  took  a  dnir 
so  that  he  faced  his  lordship. 

"  No,  my  lord,  I  do  not  come  from  her  ladyship.  I  only  knot 
her  by  name." 

"  Vou  will  be  good  enough  not  to  give  that  woman  a  title  dut  ? 
does  not  belong  to  her." 

"We  will  not  fall  out  about  names  or  titles.  I  come  from  Mr. 
Hawes." 

His  lordship  helped  himself  to  a  glass  of  wine.  His  hand  was  un- 
steady, and  the  wine  was  spilt. 

"  They  make  those  decanters  ridiculously  heavy,  my  lord." 

**  You  are  a  solicitor,  I  presume ;  come  here  to  pump  me?" 

"  No,  not  a  limb  of  the  law,  but  a  sort  of  crutch  of  the  law.  I 
come  here  as  a  friend  of  our  friend  Hawes,  and  to  avoid,  if  it  can  be 
avoided,  a  little  unpleasantness." 

**  What  is  the  business  ?  " 

'*  The  so-called  Lady  Shamvock  remains  under  the  protection  of 
her  father." 

"  There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  suit  for  the  restitution  of  conjugal 
rights." 

"  Or  the  alternative  of  a  handsome  allowance." 

**  Take  a  glass  of  wine,  Mr.  Doloski.      You  are  a  man  of  sense, 
sound  sensj." 

Mr.  Doloski  helped  himself  to  a  glass  of  port 

"  Capital  wine.     I  dar  j  say  they  char^'e  yoa  a  pretty  high  figure 
for  it ;  sometliing  in  the  teens." 

"  I  never  loo':  at  any  part  of  a  bill  except  the  total" 
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excellent  plan.  It  saves  a  world  of  annoyance.  But  to  our 
siness.  Mr.  Hawes  is  going  in  for  a  divorce." 
.  You  will  have  to  prove  cnielty,  desertion,*  and  adulter}'. 
ere  has  been  no  cruelty.  I  did  not  desert  my  lady,  but  my 
lerted  me.  As  for  adultery,  like  most  men  of  three  score 
rry  a  fortune,  I  have  been  strictly  moral.  The  divorce  scare- 
es  not  frighten  this  bird." 

)d,  my  lord.     From  that  point  of  view  the  divorce  is  a  farce. 
>  not  ground  for  judicial  separation." 

:  so.     What  old  Hawes  wants  is  a  separation  by  mutual  con- 
ie  must  pay  for  my  lady's  whim." 

my  lord.  The  idea  is  a  suit  for  the  nullity  of  the  marriage, 
t  Lady  Shamvock  being  alive,  the  second  marriage  was  null 
i" 

Drdship  laughed,  but  the  mirth  was  forced, 
i  believe  that  ridiculous  tale.     There  was  no  first  marriage, 
efy  you  to  prove  your  position.     Try  it  on.     Hawes  is  rich." 
you  remember  the  name  of  Gouger  ?  " 


a 


lought  not.     Twenty  years  ago  or  thereabout  Mr.  Gouger  was  a 

.    Laura,  Lady  Shamvock,  was  his  client.    He  sifted  her  case. 

'e  the  papers.     The  ceremony  took  place  in  Ireland,  and 

ged  that  the  marriage  was  invalid  because  Laura  was  a  Protes- 

l  you  a  Roman  Catholic,  or  vice  vcrsd^  I  forget  now.     Gouger, 

:ute  man,  my  lord,  found  that  your  lordship  was  mistaken  and 

ave  compelled  the  acknowledgment  of  the  marriage  as  valid, 

r  side  got  at  Laura,  and  she  disappeared,  and,  by  the  way, 

3  pay  Gouger 's  costs." 

I  Lord  Shamvock  laughed  a  forced  laugh. 

harming /r^c^jT  verbal.     You  have  it  cut  and  dried.     Your 

Daded  and  pointed.     Fire  !     But  there  is  a  weak  point,  or  you 

ot  be  here.     Perhaps  you  cannot  find  an  entry  of  the  marriage 

arish  books." 

iger  arranged  that  twenty  years  ago.     The  priest,  either  be- 

,rour  story  that  the  marriage  was  unlawful  on  account  of  a 

:e  of  creeds,  or  unlawful  because  the  parents  of  the  girl   did 

e  a  consent,    entered    the    marriage    in    his    pocket  book. 

obtained  an  authenticated  copy  of  that  entry." 

ut,  but  no  use  to  you.     Bigamy  is  a  crime,  you  must  produce 

estimony.      Where  are  your  witnesses    to    the   pretended 

J?" 

y  will  be  forthcombg.    Why  ^^n 
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vol:  asked  me,  and  now  I  will  answer  it  I  am  here  as  the  friend  of 
Mr.  Hawos,  and  not  the  enemy  of  Lord  f^hamvock.  If  you  do  sot 
op;t3se  the  suit,  the  diamond  changing  will  not  be  mentioned." 

*'  My  lady  consented." 

'•  But,  my  lord,  the  jewels  did  not  belong  to  the  lady.  Thcjrvoe 
in  trust.  Tiiat  affair  will  not  be  mentioned.  I  have  a  plan  by 
whioli  I  can  contribute  ^^500  towards  your  lordship's  costs,  whid 
will  be  nominal." 

'•  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Doloski,  but  I  rather  think  your  phi 
smr.'  ks  of  collusion." 

-There  is  more  collusion,  direct  and  indirect,  than  is  dreamt  o£ 
Wlvjn  a  coui>le  have  once  been  before  the  court,  living  together  is 
imi»::)ssi!)!e,  unless  they  get  a  divorce  and  fall  in  love  afresh,  and 
r.ie  best  for  both  is  a  decree  nisL  But,  my  lord,  in  our  case,  there  is 
no  cr)llusion.  You  thought  that  the  Lady  Laura  was  dead  Y« 
wish,  to  do  what  you  can  to  repair  the  unintended  wrong  done  to 
Miss  Mawes." 

Lord  Shamvock  was  pacing  the  room,  and  as  he  replied  to  Ml 
Dol«-ki  looked  at  his  watch. 

**  Well  i)ut,  well  put  indeed  But  my  time  is  up.  In  fact  I  am 
over«!iie.     If  you  could  call  here  at  noon  to-morrow  I  would  give  j'Ott 


an  answer." 


**  I  sliall  do  so,  my  lord,  and  your  lordship  will  p>ardon  me  saving 
that  wc  do  not  budge  a  hair's  breadth  from  our  word  either  one  side 
or  the  other,  and  the  answer  must  be  final." 

"  It  shall  be  final,  Mr.  Doloski.     Good  night." 

Mr.  Doloski  bowed  and  retired. 

"Fools,  to  show  me  their  game  and  their  weakness.  I  shall 
square  Laura,  and  then  for  a  thousand  a  year,  old  Hawes!  But  I 
must  scjuare  Laura.  I'll  see  her  to-night  Hawes  is  a  fool,  and  his 
friend  is  a  worthy  match." 

He  rang  the  bell  and  ordered  a  hansom. 

"  And  tell  the  manager  to  send  me  five  pounds  in  gold  and 
silver." 

Mr.  Doloski  stood  in  the  hall. 

**  Nothing  can  be  done  with  him ;  we  must  try  Laura." 

*' A  hansom  for  Lord  Shamvock,"  said  the  waiter  to  the  porter. 

"Where  can  he  be  going?     I  will  follow   him,"   thought  Mr. 
Doloski. 

Ikforc  Lord  Shamvock  came  down  Mr.  Doloski  was  ensconced  i** 
a  cab,  and  he  had  the  honour  of  escorting  his  lordship  fix)m  Pimlic^ 
to  a  half  stuccoed  square  in  Camden  Town. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

MRS.    LAURA    MARSHALL. 

uORD  Shamvock  dismissed  his  cab  and  knocked  at  the  door, 
lept  tight  boots  pressing  tender  corns,  few  incidents  are  more 
ing  to  the  temper  than  being  kept  waiting  on  the  street  side  of  a 
iet  door.  His  lordship  knocked  twice  and  no  response.  There 
s  a  light  in  the  passage,  and  a  light  was  flickering  through  the 
shes  of  the  imperfect  Venetian  blind  and  the  pinned  across  muslin 
rtains  in  the  parlour.  His  lordship  swore  and  pulled  the  bell. 
"  What  is  it  ?  "  asked  a  shrill  thin  voice  from  the  area. 
"  I  want  to  see  Mrs.  Marshall." 

'*  Vant  will  best  you  to-night.  Missus  is  a  going  to  bed,  and  she 
n't  see  nobody  for  nothing  whatsomever." 

His  lordship  took  a  card  from  his  case,  doubled  it,  and  threw 
nto  the  area. 

•  Give  her  that,  and  be  sharp." 

His  lordship  was  left  waiting  for  another  two  minutes.  The  fact  is 
i  household  was  not  in  working  order.  The  general  servant  had 
en  dismissed  suddenly,  and  the  only  resident  servant  was  a  sixteen- 
ar-old  runner  of  small  errands.  A  girl  always  down  at  the  heels, 
th  a  smudgey  face,  rough  hair,  flyaway  cap,  and  dirty  apron.  Before 
)ening  the  door  she  had  turned  her  apron,  and  partially  smoothed 
a*  hair  with  her  nails. 

His  lordship  was  not  kept  waiting  in  the  parlour.  Mrs.  Marshall 
peared  before  my  lord  had  well  settled  himself  on  the  sofa.  A 
►man  about  forty,  in  the  flush  of  rejuvenescent  beauty.  Well 
iQded  figure,  voluptuous,  but  not  too  stout  to  destroy  the  graceful 
^ine.  The  delicate  softness  of  skin  that  almost  rivals  the  fresh- 
es and  exquisite  tint  of  girlhood.  Eyes  large,  animate,  and  laughing. 
ir  fair,  and  falling  over  that  rarity,  a  perfectly  rounded  shoulder. 
t  there  is  no  charm  in  the  pert  manner. 

*  Why,  Laura,  you  look  as  beautiful  as  ever." 

'  How  clever  you  are  !     Have  you  come  here  at  past  ten  at  night 
tell  me  what  I  am  told  about  a  hundred  times  a  day  ?" 
'  Don't  be  crusty,  Laura,"  said  his  lordship,  as  he  took  her  hand 
L  tried  to  put  his  arm  round  her  waist. 

)he  flung  him  from  her,  and  my  lord  came  down  on  the  sofa  with 
erk  and  a  bump. 

'If  you  try  that  game  you  will  bundle  out  Quicker  than  you  came 
I  object  to  a  worn  out,  shaky  ol^ 
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"Vou  did  not  always  think  me  so  much  older  than  yourself,"  fliP 
Lord  Shamvock,  [lettishly. 

"1  always  ihoiiglit  you  dreadfully  old  for  me.  Now  you  are  Ifltt  » 
great  great  grandfather.  Vet  you  are  not  so  old.  I  know  men  u 
old  as  you  (hat,  so  far  as  age  is  concerned,  I  would  roam-,  Bin, 
lor,  you  are  like  a  mummy  on  wires,  I  suppose  it  is  the  life  joi 
have  led," 

His  lordship  was  annoyed,  and  it  was  manifest  that  Mrs.  Mardull 
intended  to  annoy  and  torment  him. 

"  Why  didn't  you  leave  me  alone?  Just  when  I  have  a  chanteof 
a  little  ease  you  turn  up.  You  do  what  you  can  to  injure  metjyjre- 
tending  to  be  my  wife,  and  then  when  I  see  you  I  am  treated  lik;  i 
dog." 

Mrs.  Marshall  laughed. 

"  It's  so  amusing  to  hear  you  whining  about  bad  treatment.  Who 
you  turned  me  adrift  with  ;C2oo  and  a  curse,  I  went  away  and  did 
not  trouUe  you  for  well  nigh  twenty  years.  Why  should  I,  seeing  tU 
you  had  not  a  penny  of  your  own,  and  that  you  were  hving  on  the 
town  ?  Then  came  the  report  that  you  were  going  to  marry  a  foituif; 
Slid  that  you  had  spent  thousands  over  that  actress,  Rose  DulmnK 
Thinks  I,  now's  the  time  for  me  to  get  my  money  back,  for  JM 
remember  that  I  had  £i,$oo  when  1  married  you,  and  you  spent  jl. 
I  wrote  you  a  note  asking  for  an  interview.     No  ansiver." 

"  I  did  not  receive  that  note." 

"  My  servant  put  a  second  note  into  your  hand,  .ind  TOU  sent  k 
an  insolent  message." 

"  I  did  noL" 

"  My  girl  is  not  a  liar.  Then  I  called  on  your  last  victim,  and  vA 
her  lliai  i  was  Lady  Shamvock.  Then  you  cringed.  You  are  life! 
a  dog  a  fellow  once  gave  me  that  I  was  obliged  to  get  rid  of.  Itwi 
such  a  brute.  If  I  was  civil  it  snarled.  \Vhen  I  whipjicd  it  ft 
cringed." 

"You  might  stop  this  for  the  sake  of  old  times." 

"  Old  limes !    1  don't  lorget  them  when  I  look  at  you.    I  rcmenilKr 

how  you  lied  to  me,  how  you  robbed  me,  how  you  flung  me  &wo 

you,  as  few  men  could  fling  a  worn  out  glove  into  the  giiiier.    I  in 

not  cruel  or  revengeful,  but  I  hate  you  as  I  do  a  hissing  slimy  serpaB, 

and  if  I  saw  you  dying,  and  knew  that  you  were  going  to  paditioii 

L  as  you  will  if  there  is  a  hell,  I  could  not  hold  up  my  finger  H  «»* 

I  you— no,  not  even  if  my  own  life  depended  on  it." 

L     Lord  Shamvock  was  pallid,  and   the  muscles  of  his  Eic«  nt 

f  twitchiDg,  He  looked  \j\ead\ns,\v  Wwaids  Mrs,  Mar^iaU.  The  woBtf 
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as  been  wTonged  and  who  hates  is  as  merciless  as  a  paving- 

>Tgive  the  past,  Laura.     I  was  mad  to  act  so  basely  to  such  a 

1." 

;.  Marshall  laughed  till  she  had  to  put  her  jewelled  hand  to  her 


alk  about  a  screamer ;  why,  there  is  no  living  actor  can  come  up 

1.     Ah  !  ah  !  ah  !    Shamvock  doing  the  penitent !    Shamvock 

ding  to  be  a  man  of  feeling  !    The  Devil  praying !" 

;re  was  another  peal  of  laughter. 

lugh  on,  and  when  you  have  done  let  us  come  to  business." 

hat  is  better.     Business  if  you  like,  but  no  sentiment.    I  never 

abide  sentiment  except  from  one  man,  the  man  I  loved — my 

,  you  know.     He  was  handsome  and  young,  and  a  man  that 

Dved.     I  hate  a  fellow  like  you  that  men  despise." 

ever  mind  about  that  now.    Are  you  going  against  me  in  this 

•     If  you  are  I  shall  lose  my  chance  of  an  income  and  you  will 

ithing.    If  you  do  net  1  shall  secure  an  income  and  I  swear  I 

I  just  to  you." 

on't  talk  to  me  as  if  I  did  not  know  you.     I  am  not  in  want. 

lOuse  is  mine,  so  is  the  funiiture  in  it,  and  some  Consols.    All 

I  in  trust  in  case  of  accident.     Still,  I  should  like  to  have  some 

hundreds.    What  I  want  from  you  is  my  own.    Not  the  interest, 

ily  the  principal.     The  ^1,500  you  did  me  out  of.    If  you  give 

at  I  shan't  hurt  you.     If  you  don't  Til  have  revenge  for  my 


^." 


anra,  I  have  not  fifteen  hundred  shillings." 
ery  likely ;  but  you  could  find  money  for  your  pleasure,  and 
lall  find  it  for  me,  or  I  will  figure  in  a  pretty  romance  as  Laura, 
Shamvock.     How  interesting  !     How  the  fellows  would  crowd 
me  !     My  photograph  would  sell  by  millions.     I  should  get 
than  ^1,500  out  of  the  romance,  only  I  hate  the  bother." 
I  could  manage  it  would  you  take  part  in  cash?    Say;£'5oo 
,  and  the  rest  when  the  affair  is  settled  T 
Q\  but  I  would  take  ;^i,ooo  down,  and  from  that  I  won^t 

You  will  only  laugh  at  me  for  letting  you  off  so  easily." 
nd  you   will   swear   that  you   were   not   married    to    me,    if 
ary?" 

o,  1  won't     I  don't  mind  telling  a  fib,. but  I  would  not  be  a 
er  for  my  right  hand.     Why,  I  should  never  expect  to  prosper 


y% 


bu  will  not  do  much  for  me.   Will  you  write  a  letter  of 
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"  It  is  awkward  to  write  fibs,  for  if  you  are  found  out  thi 
denying  your  hand\vriling.  However,  you  bring  Ihe  money,  :lui 
the  £i,oaa,  and  I  will  do  anything  short  of  perjury.  And  now  yc 
must  go.     I'm  tired,  and  I  shall  lose  my  beauty  if  I  lose  my  sltcp-" 

"Good-night,  Laura  ;  you  will  see  me  to-morrow  or  next  day." 

"  By  the  way  you  have  not  asked  why  I  went  off  as  I  did  for  i 
paltry  _^2oo,  when,  as  you  know,  I  had  all  the  evidence,  and  couM 
have  set  up  as  Lady  .Shamvock.     I  suppose  you  have  no  curiosii)!  .*" 

"  Von  liked  another  man,"  growled  Lord  Shanivotk, 

"  Yes,  I  always  hated  you.  1  could  hardly  make  up  my  miadtt 
marry  you  in  spite  of  wanting  a  title.  After  we  were  tnanicdandjn 
left  me,  I  met  a  man  who  loved  me  and  I  loved  him." 

"  .\nd  you  went  off  with  hioi." 

"  Ves,  but  not  immediately.  Not  until  I  was  tlie  mothCT  of  \a& 
Shamvock's  son  and  heir." 

His  lordship  staggered  and  leant  against  the  mantelpiece 

"  Be  careful  of  the  ornaments." 

"  I  had  a  son  ?  " 

"  Yes,     To  my  grief  I  became  the  mother  of  your  son  and  heir.' 

"  How  long  did  he  live  ? " 

"  How  should  I  know  ?  " 

"  What !     You  deserted  my  child  I "  exclaimed  his  lordship. 

"  You  would  make  the  fortune  of  a  performing  booth  in  a  GuL 
put  the  child  out  to  nurse.  Three  j'ears  after  1  saw  it  A  fine  cliiW, 
but  something  like  you,*and  I  haled  it,  and  besides,  it  would  have  been 
inconvenient  to  have  a  boy  drawing  after  me.  So  I  left  it,  and  tlB 
is  the  end  of  the  story." 

"  Wretch !  devil  I  where  is  my  child  ?  If  you  had  come  to  me  »iili 
that  boy — my  boy  ! — what  a  different  life  mine  would  have  heeo  wii 
youis.     Give  me  some  clue." 

Mrs.  Marshall  again  laughed  merrily. 

"  Funny  indeed.  A  woman  betrayed  and  deserted  is  to  be  motko 
and  father  to  the  offspring  until  it  shall  please  the  man  to  claim  it. 
The  man  is  not  to  be  bothered  with  the  child.  Unless  it  is  a  chiUof 
marriage  it  does  not  even  bear  his  name.  The  betrayed  and  desetwJ 
woman  is  to  bear  the  whole  burden.  Tliat  is  the  law  and  the  monli 
of  society.     I  evaded  the  law,  and  I  despise  such  morals." 

"  And  yovi  left  the  boy,  and  never  saw  after  him  agaio  ?  " 

"  Ves,  and  now  please'  to  leave  me,     I  am  sleepy." 

"  Give  me  some  clue." 

"What  nonsense.     It  is  twenty  years  ago.*" 

"With  whom  did  you  leave  the  boy?" 


V 
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"  With  Mrs.  Smith." 

"Where?'* 

"Let  me  see.  It  was  a  street  off  Oxford  Street,  but  I  can't 
:collect  the  name  of  it  to-night.  Please  to  go,  or  I  shall  ring  for  my 
^ant  to  show  you  the  door." 

"  AVill  you  let  her  fetch  me  a  cab  ?  " 

"  At  this  hour  I  What  would  the  neighbours  say  ?  You  can  get  a 
ab  round  the  corner." 

"  This  is  an  awful  blow,  Laura.  You  were  devilish  to  desert  my 
oy." 

"  Be  civil,  or  you  don't  come  here  again." 

When  Mrs.  Marshall  slammed  the  door  she  went  into  the  parlour 
id  laughed  boisterously. 

**  WTiat  put  it  into  my  head  to  invent  that  cram  about  a  son  I  can't 
link  !  But  I  am  so  glad  I  tortured  the  wretch.  If  I  can  only  get 
lat  ;^i,ooo  from  him  it  will  be  so  jolly.  I  should  bank  ;£'5oo  and 
>end  the  rest.     If  he  can  beg  or  borrow  the  money,  I  shall  have 


>j 


'When  Lord  Shamvock  got  into  the  street  he  reeled  like  a  drunken 
:^an.  A  policeman  was  disposed  to  take  him  into  custody,  but 
hanged  his  mind  when  his  lordship  gave  him  his  name  and  half-a- 
overeign.  Then  he  took  his  lordship  to  the  nearest  Dublic-house  on 
^  beat  and  from  the  public  house  to  a  cab. 

Going  home  and  through  the  night  Lord  Shamvock  forgot  his  other 
'oubles,  and  thought  only  of  his  deserted  son.  What  a  better  man 
8  Would  have  been  if  he  had  had  a  son  to  care  for.  Was  he  living  ? 
^Uld  he  find  him  ?  It  would  restore  his  life  if  he  had  a  son  to  love 
^d  who  would  love  him  as  a  father. 

There  was  a  crevice  in  the  iron  incrustation  of  selfishness  that 
■Sed  the  heart  of  Lord  Shamvock,  and  Mrs.  Marshall  had  inflicted 
Hiortal  wound. 

^Vhat  a  bitter  mockery!  The  ruthless  betrayer  of  others,  the 
"^tch  who  had  all  his  life  been  making  others  miserable  and  sneering 

their  misery,  was  drivelling  and  tortured  about  the  imaginary  loss 

an  imaginary  son.  It  is  a  terrible  retribution.  We  cannot  stay  the 
ind  of  Justice,  but  for  the  present  let  tlie  curtain  fall  and  veil  the 
cne. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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JoAQL-is  Mii.LEB  has  published  an  account  of  his  early  day*  unJff 
the  title  of  "Life  among  the  Modocs"  (Bentley).  The  work  it 
dedicated  to  the  red  men  of  America,  and  is  a.  defence  of  the 
Indian.  Those  who  know  Mr.  Miller's  poems  will  be  glad  to  folio* 
him  to  the  sonrces  of  his  inspiration.  In  this  book  he  taltes  us  to  the 
fountain  head,  and  it  is  easy  now  to  understand  the  freshness  lod 
vigour  and  originality  of  his  muse.  He  hved  among  the  Indisaj 
lived,  loved,  and  married  among  thera ;  fought  with  one  tribe  agaiw 
the  whites,  and  fought  with  the  whites  against  other  tribes.  Sitm( 
in  the  glorious  shadow  of  Mount  Shasta — the  Olympus  of  the  IniSn 

he  dreamed  of  a  republic  of  red  men  ;  he  planned  a  schont, 
and  sent  petitions  about  it  to  the  American  Government,  but  wiihoia 
receiving  any  response  to  his  prayer.  Mr,  Miller  defends  iJw 
Modocs.  American  soldiers  and  citizens  were  the  first,  he  sayi  to 
outrage  the  sanctity  of  commissions  of  peace.  Years  agn.  whcs 
Captain  Jack  was  a  boy,  one  Ben  \\'right,  acting  for  the  Uoiied 
States  Government,  induced  a  number  of  Indians  to  meet  ia 
amity  with  the  whites  to  discuss  peace,  and  then  fell  upon  them  snd 
massacred  them.  The  treachery  of  the  white  man  was  repaid  Ibe 
other  day  in  the  slaughter  of  the  United  Stales  Peace  Commissioocn 
by  the  last  of  the  Modocs.  Mr.  Miller's  narrative  of  his  adventure* 
among  the  Indians,  and  bis  interpretation  of  their  best  and  woA 
characteristics,  ought  to  make  a  deep  impression  on  public  opinKMi 
and  though  it  is  late  in  the  day  to  hope  much,  I  trust  that  good  wtj 
come  of  it  in  America. 


.  Referkivc  to  America,  the  fashion  just  now  at  its  height  of  Eoj- 
lishmen  going  out  to  lecture  is  a  notable  illustration  of  the  activity  of 
[  intellectual  hfe  in  the  States,  where  the  theatre  and  the  lecture  lOOO 
seem  to  be  the  chief  media  of  entertainment  and  intellcctiul  enjoj- 
Ltnent  Americans  must  go  somewhere  in  an  evening.  The  ibiOKe^ 
Bo  a  great  extent,  of  that  quiet  domestic  life  which  is  chatactetistic  of 
^England  gives  the  caterer  for  jiubUc  amusements  a  special  poatiOiL 
K^ciures  have  always  been  ^ijular  in  America,  and,  uilh  tiie  spad 
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of  education,  the  lecture  room  has  grown  in  importance.     Then  it 

happens  that  the  best  known   books  in  America  are  written  by 

English  authors,  and  our  cousins  like  to  see  the  men  who  have 

amused  or  instructed  them.     They  have  a  great  respect  for  talent, 

and  they  are  sympathetic  readers.     Some  of  my  literary  friends  in 

England  have  received  their  highest  and  best  encouragement  from 

America.     A  novelist  told  me  only  last  week  that  the  most  charming 

letter  he  had  ever  received  was  from  an  utter  stranger,  an  Amencan,. 

residing  in  Boston,  who  had  read  and  admired  his  books.     American 

journalism,  it  appears  to  me,  is  largely  personal — I  mean  personal  in 

a  sympathetic  sense.     Readers   like   to   see    and    know  all  about 

the    men   who  write,  and   this  especially  applies    to    authors   and 

journalists.       Acting    in    the  spirit  of   this   national    feehng,   the 

American    Literary   Bureau    are  making    arrangements    with    our 

leading  men  on  this   side   of  the  Atlantic   to   take   part   in   their 

lecture  tours.      Recently   Mr.    Elderkin  was  in   England  for  this 

purpose.       He    made     arrangements     with     Mr.    Wilkie    Collins, 

Professor    Pepper,    Mr.    Hepworth    Dixon,    and    Mr.    Bradlaugh, 

who  go  out  this  year  and  next.     The  Bureau  is  now  opening  a 

regular  agency  in  England,  to  be  represented,  I  believe,  by  Mr. 

Henry  Blackburn  (author  of  some  charming  books  of  travel),  who 

has  lately  returned  from  the  States.     This  represents  so  remarkable  a 

feature   in  the  history  of  literary  work  nowadays  that  I  record  it 

historically. 

A  New  York  correspondent  calls  my  attention  to  the  Steiger 
collection  of  periodicals  at  the  Vienna  Exhibition,  and  the  catalogue 
of  American  books.  Mr.  E.  Steiger,  publisher,  bookseller,  and 
printer,  has  astonished  his  country.  Singlehanded,  and  without 
being  paid  for  his  work,  he  has  prepared  for  Vienna  not  only  a 
collection  of  the  literature  of  the  States,  but  a  catalogue  also.  The 
library  thus  brought  together  comprises  about  6,000  specimens  of  tlie 
periodical  literature  of  America,  done  up  in  119  uniform  volumes. 
The  catalogue  is  nothing  like  complete,  many  publishers  declining 
the  trouble  of  furnishing  either  specimens  of  their  works  or  a  list  of 
them.  It  has  occurred  to  one  of  the  New  York  editors  that  the 
apathy  of  the  publishers  in  this  matter  might  possibly  be  referable 
to  a  lurking  misgiving  that  no  American  could  do  anything  of 
so  ideal  a  character — anything  so  un-American — as  to  undertake, 
without  remuneration,  a  work  of  such  dimensions,  and  further,  a 
work  that  could  not  pay.  "An  example  of  this  sort  of 
spirit,**  says  the  same  writer,  ^  is  from  time  to  time  needed 
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Uid  we  arc  strongly  reminded  by  this  matter  of  the  lerms  in  itnirti 
several  years  ago  liie  German  Consul- General,  Dr.  Raes'uig,  refbicd 
the  gentleman  who  has  just  concluded  one  part  of  this  arduous 
task  :  '  Such  men  we  require  to  draw  closer  the  bonds  whicli  uoiw 
us  (0  fatherland,  to  such  men  it  is  due  that  to-day  the  United  Sttta 
look  upon  Germany  as  an  ally  in  future  eve utuali lies.' "  I  do  doi 
■ec  what  America  wants  with  an  ally  in  Germany,  or  how  a  catalogue 
liy  Mr.  Steiger  affects  the  present  political  situation  or  futuiE 
eventualities."  The  Germans  cannot  read  the  American  boob, 
and  they  are  too  full  of  intellectual  national  pride  to  care  muctk 
about  them  if  they  could.  "Good  wine  needs  no  bush."  Tie 
useful  and  generous  work  of  Mr.  Steiger  may  fatily  be  allowt^ 
to  stand  on  its  own  merits,  and  I  hope  the  publishers  will  give  him 
all  the  assistance  he  may  require  for  completing  his  impoRMt 
project.  The  Emperor  William  has  conferred  upon  Mr.  Steijjcr  the 
distinction  of  the  Order  of  the  Crown.  If  he  had  been  paid  ever 
80  largf  a  sura  for  his  work  he  could  not  have  bought  this  decoration. 
It  cannot,  therefore,  be  said  that  he  has  not  been  rewarded,  and  it 
is  not  likely  that  America  will  be  less  appreciative  than  the  Eroprtor 
William,  though  1  fail  to  see  what  His  Majesty  has  to  do  wthlbt 
business. 


There  is  a  notable  article  in  the  Athamum  on  Amateur  Acton. 
The  initial  "  D."'  and  the  style  of  the  writer  point  to  Dr.  Donne  ** 
the  author.  The  essay,  as  one  might  have  expected  from  the  author 
of  "Her  Majesty's  Servants,"  is  a  crushing  attack  upon  amateurs  jbll, 
curiously  enough,  the  sting  is  changed  to  a  deposit  of  honey  st  the 
close.  The  amateurs  dealt  with  are  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  ihc  \A 
century,  actors  who  cannot,  fortimaiely,  be  hurt  by  such  clever  wrf 
interesting  condemnation.  I  thought  (he  critical  animus  applirf 
amateurs  generally,  and  I  confess  that,  with  certain  rescn-alioM,  I 
found  myself  in  accord  with  the  censor.  But  what  was  my  suipliw 
at  the  last  to  read  "  England  has  still  her  amateurs  ;  but,  as  in  Irebod, 
the  halcyon  time  was  in  the  last  century  or  the  beginning  of  the  ptt;.- 
sent  one.  The  amateurs  of  to-day  are  almost  professional  , 
professionals  could  better  play 'The  Rent  Day'  and  the  opi 
'  Out  of  Sight '  than  the  Amateur  Club  played  these  pieces  atfl 
terbury  during  the  last '  Canterbury  Week.' "  1  hope  this  rcn 
le  Aihtnaum  will  do  no  harm. 


^ERE  is  an  unworked  mine  of  technical  knowledge  in  llu  Tl 
i  Blue  Books  of  Her  Majesty's  Government.     I  haveart 
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example  before  me  in  the  "  Reports  on  Forest  Management  in  Ger- 
many, Austria,  and  Great  Britain,"  by  Captain  Campbell  Walker, 
Deputy-Conservator  of  Forests  at  Madras.     The  book  includes  ex- 
tracts from  reports  by  Mr.  Gustav  Mann,  Mr.  Ross,  and  Mr.  T.  W. 
Webber;  and  a  valuable  memorandum  by  Dr.  Brandis,  Inspector- 
Oeneral  of  Forests  to  the  Government  of  India.     The  work  is  the 
result  of  arrangements  made  in  1866  to  enable  Indian  forest  officers 
who   come  to  Europe  during  their  furlough  to  increase  their  pro- 
fessional knowledge  by  studying  the  forest  management   of   other 
countries.     Though  it  may  seem  strange  that  forest  officers  from  India 
-can  learn  much  from  the  practice  of  forestry  under  a  totally  different 
climate,  yet  Dr.  Brandis  tells  us  that  whatever  progress  has  been  made 
in  Indian  forest  management,  that  progress  is  due  to  a  great  extent 
to  the  lessons  learnt  in  the  pubUc  and  private  forests  of  Europe. 
Captain  Walker  seems  to  give  the  palm  to  Germany  for  the  scientific 
practice  of  forestry.     He  does  not  advance  the  theory  that  the  Ger- 
man system  is  perfect  or  applicable  to  all  states  or  circumstances ; 
but  he  says  that  compared  with  most  of  the  German  States  India  and 
England  are  behindhand  as  regards  the  systematic  and  scientific 
management  of   forests  on  a  large  scale,   and  as  a  part  of  that 
political  economy  to  which  it  is  incumbent  on  a  Government   to 
4ittend.     Indeed,  the  author  believes  that  we  are  as  far  behind  Ger- 
many in  the  knowledge  and  application  of  scientific  forestry  as  we 
are  in  advance  with  regard  to  agricultural  pursuits.     To  be  told  that 
we  are  behindhand  ought  to  be  enough  for  us  to  at  once  set  about 
placing  our  practice  of  forestry  on  a  par  with  our  practice  of  agricul- 
ture.    We  grow  trees  as  fine  as  Germany,  and  we  know  how  to  plant 
and  rear  young  trees  for  timber ;  but,  like  our  iron  smelters  in  this 
respect,  we  work  too  much  by  mle  of  thumb.     The  remedy  is  not 
difficult,  and  Government  will  do  well  to  set  the  good  example  by 
inaugurating  the  necessary  reforms  pointed  out  ^by  Captain  Walker 
and  his  colleagues. 

The  theatrical  season,  which  may  be  said  to  open  this  month,  pro- 
mises to  be  one  of  peculiar  interest.  Mr.  Henry  Irving,  our  Macready 
of  these  modem  days,  is  to  assume  the  part  of  Richelieu,  and 
afterwards  that  of  Hamlet,  by  which  legitimate  tests  he  will  be  judged. 
Mr.  Benjamin  Webster  once  more  takes  the  sole  management  of  the 
Adelphi,  and  an  eamest  attempt  will  be  made  to  revive  and  sustain 
the  special  character  of  the  old  house.  The  Bancrofts  will  go  back 
to  their  old  love ;  they  have  tried  ineflfectufl""  ♦^  be  "  on  with  the 
new  " ;  but  the  public  will  only  be  c  *  -•'^son 
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at  the  Prince  of  Wales's.  Mr,  Charles  Reade  is  at  Livapoel 
superintending  the  stage  arrangements  fur  his  "  Wandering  Hta.* 
which  is  to  be  brought  to  London  if  the  verdict  of  the  norlhtin  cirf 
be  favourable.  Mr.  Andrew  Halliday  will  give  us  a  gtand  spet- 
.tacular  edition  of  "  Anlony  and  Cleopatra"  at  Drury  Lane,  andihct 
are  new  plays  in  rehearsal  at  several  of  ihe  minor  houses.  IshiJ 
give  some  account  of  the  season  as  it  progresses. 


Several  complaints  lia\'e  been  lately  addressed  to  me  relative  to  the 
management  of  the  British  Museum  in  respect  of  the  reading  depaft 
ment.  Turning  to  my  back  numbers  for  1758,  I  find  the  foUowiI 
regulation  with  regard  to  persons  who  desire  to  make  use  of  fe 
Museum  for  study; — "  A  particular  room  is  allotted  in  which  lh(T 
may  sit,  and  read,  or  write,  without  interruption,  during  the  lime  (Jit 
Museum  is  kept  open ;  a  proper  officer  constantly  attending  ia  iht 
room.  They  must  give  notice  in  writing,  the  day  before,  what  boot 
or  manuscript  Ihey  desire  to  peruse  ihc  following  day,  which  "ill  be 
lodged  in  some  convenient  place  in  the  said  room,  and  will  frOB 
thence  be  delivered  by  the  officer  of  the  said  room  ;  excepting,  how- 
ever, some  books  and  manuscripts  of  great  value,  or  very  liable  10  k 
damaged,  and  on  that  account  judged  by  the  trustees  not  fit  to  It 
removed  out  of  the  library  to  which  they  belong,  without  pinicnlir 
leave  of  the  trustees  ;  a  catalogue  whereof  is  kept  by  the  officer  rf 
the  reading  room."  I  certaiiily  do  not  see  that  readers  are  fovA 
better  off  than  tliey  were  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago, 
great  deal  has  been  said  to  the  contrary. 


MESMERISM. 

Mr.  Urdak, — Ever  since  1  can  remember  I  was  always  fi 
anything  connected  with  the  mysterious  or  occult ;  when  I  w 
I  ferreted  out  all  the  conjuring  tricks  that  I  came  across.  It  uirfB 
be  my  boast  that  there  were  no  tricks  that  I  was  not  able  to  accouni 
for.  Whether  with  truth  tr  not  I  will  not  slay  now  to  con»>lo- 
However,  it  was  a  very  long  lime  before  I  could  find  i>ul  the  oast 
and-jmeans  whereby  the  "  magnetisers"  mesmerised  their  subjects,  li 
was  jears  before  I  found  an  opportunity  of  penetrating  iato  ibe 
depths  of  this  wonderful  science.  It  will  be  quite  suffidenthercto 
sute  that  I  rf/rf  discover  them  ;  and  lo  my  gratification  1  fjimd  ik^*- 
1  was  a  magnetiser.     lince  then  I  have  magnetised  many  pet^e, 

id  think  I  am  justified  in  an  opinion  about  it. 

The  reason  why  I  am  led  lo  writing  this  le'.ter  is  llial  in  tl 
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number   of  the  GefitiemafCs  Magazine  there  is  an  account   of  "A 
Strange  Experiment"    I  would  wish  particularly  to  impress  upon  my 
readers  that  **  mesmerism  "  cannot  ^'ox\i  miracles,  as  some  good  people 
would  lead  us  to  suppose.     The  means  whereby  the  niagftetic  state  is 
induced  are  as  natural  as  every  other  phenomena  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.     If  we  did  not  know  it  for  a  fact  we  should  find  it  rather  hard 
to  believe  that  a  magnetic  battery  has  the  power  to  paralyse  the  limbs 
and  make  us  powerless  while  its  effect  is  upon  us.     But  facts  are 
facts,  and  no  argument  can  put  aside  their  truth.  Before  I  had  studied 
the  science  of  mesmerism  I  was  as  stu'bbom  to  believe  it  as  any  one 
else ;  but  now  I  cannot  deny  the  existence  of  a  blessing  sent  by 
Jehovah  for  the  alleviation  of  suffering.     To  explain  myself:  mes- 
merism is  useful  in  many  forms  of  disease,  as  rheumatism,  headache, 
&C.,  &c.,  besides  the  use  that  can  be  made  of  it  as  a  narcotic,  whereby 
a  sleep  is  brought  on  so  deep  that  limbs  may  be  amputated  without 
rousing  the  patient  or  his  feeling  any  pain  ;//////  he  wakes.     Of  course 
when  he  wakes  up  again  he  feels  pain  like  any  one  else. 

To  give  a  sufficient  description  of  the  science  would  take  a  great 
deal  more  space  than  kind  indulgence  would  permit ;  but  I  may  just 
say  that  the  means  are  perfectly  natural,  no  narcotic  is  used  in  the 
form  of  salts  or  vinegars,  &c.  When  I  mesmerise  I  use  nothing  but 
my  own  physical  and  mental  systems,  I  may  add  that  those  who 
would  be  mesmerised  should  take  care  who  it  is  that  operates  upon 
them,  as  when  they  are  in  that  state  the  magnetiser  has  power  to  make 
them  do  anything  he  wishes;  they  are  entirely  in  his  power,  as 
entirely  as  the  new-bom  babe  in  the  hands  of  its  mother.  He  can 
make  you  tell  him  anything,  without  your  having  the  power  to  with- 
hold it  from  him.  He  can  make  you  walk  into  the  fire.  This  has 
been  done,  I  speak  from  experience,  I  am  saying  nothing  but  what  is 
perfectly  tme.  He  can  make  you  jump  from  the  window.  He  can 
make  you  do  anything  and  everything  he  likes. 

Some  people  are  far  more  easily  "  magnetised  "  than  others.  The 
gentleman  who  wrote  the  paper  in  the  July  number  was  one  of  the 
former.  The  cakes  that  he  describes  were  magnetised ;  there  was  no 
particular  reason  to  have  those  cakes ;  water  would  have  done  as 
well.  I  frequently  give  my  subjects  water  which  I  have  magnetised. 
What  he  says  about  the  feeling  of  subjection  that  he  felt  is  just  the 
same  as  described  by  my  patients ;  they  cannot  resist  me,  they  say, 
they  must  go  to  sleep.  The  mesmeric  sleep  is  very  enjoyable  ;  there 
is  a  sort  of  tranquil  and  peaceful  enjoyment  that  always  induces 
people  to  undergo  it  again. 

I  must  ackno-nledge  that  I  never  heard  of  the  handling  of  artic** 
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causing  the  remembrance  (as  it  were)  to  appear  in  the  mind  rf 
subject  of  past  circumstances  connected  with  tliem.  But  il  is  «jj 
possible.  I  have  known  a  lady  who  was  mesmerised  to  leH  »i* 
another  pe  rson  was  writing  in  the  next  room.  This  is  caGcd  der- 
Toyamce,  and  everybody  is  not  able  to  fulfil  the  wUhes  of  ifcc 
magoetiser  to  such  a  high  degree  as  this.  Clairvoyance  is  very  wM- 
in  discovering  the  seat  of  disease  in  the  human  body,  as  a  inc«iticnd 
clairvoyaute  is  able  to  see  inside  the  human  body  and  report  the  hue 
of  the  organs.  Mr.  Ker  says  that  he  was  in  a  fever  after  it;  U(l 
think  it  was  the  excitement  about  the  strangeness  of  liis  expcrinutt 
tiiat  brought  it  on  :  not  the  actual  mesmerism — such  a  thing  i*  i» 
possible.  Can  you  fall  ill  of  a  fever  because  you  slept  well  \2.a  nigh? 
No  !  The  idea  is  absurd.  No  one  is  harmed  by  mesmerism,  it  a 
against  the  laws  of  nature. 

It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  some  clever  and  experienced  racn  if 
science  would  investigate  this  science,  and  not  leave  it  to  the  i« 
wlio,  perhaps,  may  have  discovered  it  by  chance.  \Vhal  objeciion 
can  they  have  to  it  that  they  shun  it  ?  But  I  supjiose  the  woriJ  Dcw 
changes.  Remember  Galileo,  the  philosopher.  People  will  a* 
admit  their  ignorance  on  a  subject  such  as  this,  so  tliey  ridicule  it 

I  may  as  well  say  that  the  science  was  founded  by  Anibonj 
Hesmer,  a  French  physician,  about  1796,  or  thereabouts.  Hajms 
that  this  may  lead  to  an  investigation,  I  will  now  leave  the  maitna 
the  hands  of  the  unprejudiced  and  liberal-minded,  feeling  sure  ifac; 
will  soon  arrive  at  the  truth.  If  anybody  should  think  it  n-orth  whilr 
I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  any  correspondence  on  the  subject. 

OscAK  W.  Recs*. 

Old  TmfforJ,  Manchlsler. 


[I  wonder  if  Mr.  Ker  will  be  surprised  to  find  his  "cakes"  nd 
"articles"  taken  seriously.     Several  distinguished  mesmerists  art;  I 
believe,  anxious  to  have  the  Claimant  mesmerised  in  Coun.    Mi. 
Bateman,    of    the    Lyceum,  however,  might  object  to  this,  is  A.  • 
infringement   upon   the  chief  scene   in  "  The   Bells." — SvLTjn 
Urban.] 
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A  Novel  of  Modern  Life. 
BY  JOSEPH  HATTON. 

BOOK  11. 

CHAPTER    IV. 

A  SOCIAL  TEMPEST. 

IWO  days  after  Lord  St.  Barnard  received  that  letter  and 
paper  which  stung  him  so  cruelly,  Tom  Mayfield,  the 
"Kalmat"  of  literary  society,  arrived  in  London.  The 
waif  of  tlie  sea  and  desert  had  been  blown  back  to  his 
Tiative  shore.  He  had  come  home  from  the  land  of  the  sun,  from 
Mexican  seas,  from  the  deep  gold  valleys  of  tawny  men ;  he  had 
come  from  the  vast  spaces  where  Nature  stands  alone  and  swings  her 
brawny  arms  over  mountain  and  prairie ;  where  there  are  forests 
primeval,  like  floating  islands  in  seas  of  sand  ;  where  night  is  night, 
and  day  is  hot  and  glorious,  and  full  of  mighty  shadows  that  follow 
■the  track  of  the  sun*s  hot  radiant  beams  ;  where — 

The  fair  Sierras 
Are  under  our  feet,  and  the  heart  beats  high 
And  the  blood  comes  quick ;  but  the  lips  are  still 
With  awe  and  wonder,  and  all  the  will 
Is  bow'd  with  a  grandeur  that  frets  the  sky. 

From   the  steamer  at  Liverpool  he  had  gone  straight  to  the 

Langham  Hotel.     How  tame  and  strangely  familiar  it  all  seemed. 

It  was  night  when  he  arrived  in  London.     He  had  dined  and 
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sauntered  into  the  genera!  room  to  look  at  the  newspapers  ll 
lying  about,  and  consult  iviih  himself  concerning  his  movcmeoti.  Tla 
persons  who  were  spending  their  time  in  a  similar  way  looked  up  at  Ae 
bronzed  grey-bearded  young  man ;  for  even  the  lines  in  liis  iacciai 
the  silver  streaks  in  his  hair  did  not  altogether  disguise  ihi:  bctthitb 
was  not  an  old  man.  He  was  broad  of  shoulder  and  agile  of  trad  , 
Ke  had  great  hard-looking  hands.  There  was  gentleness  and  « 
defiance  in  his  eye.  Though  it  was  summer  he  wore  a  thick  bn« 
velvet  coat,  and  his  collar  wa^ow  in  the  neck.  His  hoii  wu  k(( 
and  grizzly  grey.  His  beard  was  hea\7  and  matted  like  a  limi 
It  was  not  long,  but  it  seemed  to  hang  down  in  grey  lopcflt 
masses.  Even  his  mother,  had  she  been  alive,  might  have  bea 
forgiven  for  not  knowing  him.  The  thin,  delicate-looking  studmttf 
Dunelm  seemed  to  have  lost  every  point  of  resemblance  i 
stalwart  miner,  warrior,  hunter,  and  poeL 

The  latest  arrival  at  the  Langham  sat  down  and  took  up  a  nevS' 
paper.  He  looked  at  it,  but  he  was  not  reading  it. 
examining  the  room,  and  thinking  how  different  it  was  to  theC«l»' 
fomian  hotels,  to  the  huts  on  the  mining  river,  lliere  wot  n 
ladies  pretending  also  to  read,  and  several  countr)Tnen  ajid  fordcDOt 
yawning  and  wondering  whether  ihey  should  go  out  to  a  theatre  iff 
pby  at  billiards.  Half  a  dozen  others  were  similarly  occupied,  cxMjB 
when  they  were  wondering  why  the  gentleman  of  the  thick  grq'  hut 
did  not  either  dye  it  or  have  it  cut  Tom  could  hardly  realise  ibt 
fact  that  he  was  again  in  England,  and  yet,  now  that  he  sat  here  09« 
more  among  English  people  at  home,  the  past  appeared  lo  biro  w 
be  a  very  long  way  off.  What  had  become  of  Ciytie  ?  Did  he  la 
her  yet  ?  Yes,  as  one  loves  a  child  that  is  dead ;  as  one  looks  lad 
and  sighs  over  a  once  happy  time ;  as  one  loves  the  days  when  • 
were  young.  He  had  given  up  the  Dunelm  beauty  on  that  iiUl 
night  when  be  saw  the  signal  which  was  to  tell  Philip  Kansfitnl  tbi 
she  was  ready  to  elope  with  him.  ^^'ithi^  a  mile  of  the  I  mjlt"' 
there  was  an  old  woman  who  could  have  told  him  tliat  Ciytie  bad  W 
hand  in  that  (atal  exhibition  of  the  flowers.  Old  U'allcr  bciba  fc* 
died  impressed  this  upon  the  woman's  memor.;  in  order  thjit  ibe 
might  do  justice  to  Ciytie  in  this  respect  if  ever  Fate  should  bBH 
the  lost  child  in  her  way.  But  Tom  Mayfield  could  only  thinl 
of  evenls  as  they  had  presented  themselves  to  him,  ai  he  >»>' 
L  seen  them  occur,  and  those  flowers  on  the  window-sill  ten  JOB 
I  ago  had  been  the  keynote  to  many  a  sad  and  cynicil  liM  > 
I  his  now  lamous  book  of  "  Poems  of  the  Prairie."  What  a  poiMn* 
I  of  thought  and  ^ncy,  of  happy  tneraories,  of  tnisciablc  dajs  (■' 
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.hts  [>3sscd  before  Tom's  mind,  as  he  sat  thinking  of  the  events. 

,t  tjowdc^  his  experience  of  the  lost  ten  years  !  How  different 
,;^lit  have  liecn  had  Clyiic  returned  his  love  in  that  old  city  of  the 
\  inh  where  Time  Kim-L-lf  might  stand  stil!,  if  he  dared,  and  gaze 
;"iii  ihc  Temple  of  Si'.'ne  rising  into  the  clouds  above  the  banks  of 
vv.  whispering  Wear  [  What  had  become  of  her?  She  had  raarriedi 
1  ..!  big  lying,  wealths  plebeian  Ransford,  no  doubt,  and  possibly  hadi' 
.  iiiiuse  in  town.  If  shi;  had  married  liim.  she  certainly  was  not  happy- 
i!,  lud  ill-treated  her  ,  he  had  grown  jealous  of  her,  and  made  her 
:■■  misemble.  Kalrrut  hoped  not ;  he  would  have  her  happy. 
l\:hjps  she  had  marritJ  well ;  some  man  who  could  really  love  hen. 
.Ill  won  her  heart  at  l.wt.  Or  perhaps  she  was  still  unmarried,  still 
'i.iiigia  the  Bailey  at  Dunelm,  a  round  dimpled  beauty  in  a  lilac  silk. 
■  l\>s,  the  pride  and  consolation  of  her  dear  old  grandfather.  The 
.ir.icsi  tingle  of  hope  gave  warmth  to  the  poet's  heart  for  a  moment 

■  ;hii  thought  followed  the  others  coursing  through  his  brain,  and 
;Hrn  he  seemed  to  hear  the  sympathetic  music  of  the  dear  old 
i^Hii  irandcring  through  the  arches  of  St,  Bride's,  and  going  out  into 
Hi- open  air  to  be  lost,  among  the  hum  of  bees  and  the  perfumes  of- 
;.c  like  I 

Hint  a  delicious  dream  it  was,  this  last  flow  of  memory  back  to  the 
j'liinolcnt  city,  with  its  Hermitage,  its  rooms  over  the  College 
.'ikwaj-,  its  river  and  trees,  and  its  Sunday  morning  walks  after 
■uLtch,  and  its  Clyrie  real  and  in  the  flesh,  and  its  white  sculptured 
i-'Kiie  of  Mrs,  folding's  rooms.     Many  a  time  since,  he  had  thought 

imjclf  cruel  in  his  destruction  of  that  once  loved  bust ;  but  he  hatt 
^I'jp  carried  the  image  of  it  in  his  heart  Passing  through  New 
'I'rtonhis  way  to  England,  it  had  given  him  a  pang  to  see  the 
"lil  known  bust  in  more  than  one  shop  window.  No  one  could 
■Hsibly  know  how  much  that  figure  s_vmbolised  to  him.  That  was 
■ii iiwn  secret,  liowever,  and  in  a  grim  sort  of  fashion  he  congratu- 
lUiJ  himself  upon  the  (acL  He  lived  within  liimself,  this  grizily 
i^Jlmat  i  he  nursed  his  own  joys  and  sorrows ;  he  shared  them  only 
"ithlhe  Muses,  who  asked  no  questions,  who  required  no  details, 

!ij  never  hinted  at  names  and  dates,  but  who  took   his  story 

fiidiy,  and  gave  him  all  the  consolation  of  confession  without  its 

llB  sorrow  that  makes  the  poet.     There  is  no  singer  who  is  aU'j 

iJ).    Nature  in  woods  and  dells  inspired  the  first  poets ;  but  I.ove' 

lOealh  taught  them  the  lender   beauty  of  woe.     Poetry  is  the 

|ior  things,  and   Kalmat  bad  luned  the  melancholy  of  his  own 

Kcrlasting  music  whlcli  is  the  most  precious  gift  the 

B  ft  1  a 
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world  can  receive  from  man.     But  we  live  in  a  hard  i 
Kalmat  was  about  to  receive  some  furlher  blows  from  the  tesiaac 
hammer  upon  the  poor  shield  behind  which  he  defended  himself 

In  the  midst  of  his  reverie  he  heard  the  names  of  Mary  Wilkr, 
Phihp  Ransford,  and  Dunelm.  It  was  as  if  Fate  had  moulded  hs 
thoughts  into  words  and  had  flimg  these  at  him  in  mocktr)-.  He 
turned  round  and  observed  that  tlie  speaker  was  an  ordinary  IcMkioj 
person  silting  close  by,  and  that  he  was  reading  a  ncwspapstoi 
companion  who  was  lolhng  in  an  easy  chair  and  listening  with  evident 
cnjoymenL  Tom  Mayfield's  first  impulse  was  to  rush  upon  [he 
reader  and  snatch  the  paper  from  him ;  but  he  remembered  that  be 
held  in  his  ov;n  hands  also  an  evening  newspaper.  He  tumtd  n 
over  and  examined  it  eagerly.  Indeed,  his  sudden  cxdteman 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  people  about  him.  At  last  Tom's  eja 
rested  upon  a  well  known  name,  and  he  commenced  to  read.  Wonl 
by  word,  line  by  line,  he  devoured  a  column  of  the  latest  intelligcnw, 
uttering  almost  audibly  every  now  and  then,  "  My  God  '."  and  "  Whu 
can  this  mean?"  hX  last  all  suddenly  hissed  between  his  teeth  the 
words  "liar"  and  ■'coward;"  then  flinging  the  paper  on  the  ground, 
he  strode  hastily  out  of  the  room,  the  only  impression  which  he  left 
behind  being  that  he  was  drunk.  And  so  he  was — drunk  with  lunu^ 
ment,  anger,  grief,  rage,  thirsting  for  the  truth,  his  whole  soul  pant- 
ing for  satisfaction  and  revenge. 


CHAPTER  V. 


'    IN   THE  PAPERS. 


I 


This  is  what  greeted  Tom  Mayfield  on  his  reti 
land  ;  this  is  what  he  read  : — 

At  Bow  Street  Police  Court  this  day  Philip  Ransford,  ** 
Piccadilly,  gentleman,  was  brought  up  charged  with  maliciously  pub- 
lishing a  libel  upon  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  St.  Barnard,  an  ofBcera" 
the  Queen's  Household,  &c.,  fi;c.,  with  intent  to  extort  money. 

Mr,  Holland  appeared  for  the  noble  prosecutor,  and  Mr.  Cuffiot 
conducted  the  case  for  the  prisoner. 

In  a  lengthy  opening  speech,  Mr.  Holland  said  the  ch^es  tgnn 
b  the  defendant  were  of  a  very  serious  character,  inasmuiJi  as  the  Iftdf 

■  were  obnoxious,  false,  and  malicious,  and  published  witli  immH  ta 

■  extort  money  from  Lord  and  Lady  St.  Barnard,  who  the  pCM)V 
I  thought  would  not  seek  redress  in  a  court  of  justice.  The  levlilf 
"?)oi:):s  of  the  case  mighl  be  btvcGy  stated.     Lord  Si.  Qamaidn 
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lSI.  Barnard  at  St  George's,  Hanover  Square,  in  the  presence  of 
ilfricndB  and  relatives  and  numerous  witnesses.  LadySL  Barnard 
tiss  Mary  Waller,  of  Dunelm,  grand-daughter  of  the  late  Mr  Luke 
',  organist  of  St.  Bride's  in  that  city,  a  friend  of  the  late  Lord 
rnard,  and  a  gentleman  muth  esteemed  in  the  Northern  city, 
BUS  to  her  marriage  Lady  SL  Barnard  had  known  the  defendant, 
n  fact  been  a  suitor  for  her  hand,  \\lien  her  ladyship  and 
St.  Barnard  returned  from  their  honeymoon,  which  they  had 
1  Italy,  the  defendant  left  his  card  at  Crassnook,  his  lordship's 
on  the  Thames,  and  aftenvards  met  the  noble  p^r  at  the 
ical  Gardens,  and  congratulated  them  upon  their  marriage, 
St.  Barnard  introducing  Mr.  Ransford  to  her  husband  as  the 
f  Mr.  Ransford  of  Dunelm,  one  of  the  late  lord's  principal 
ts  in  the  North,  After  this  commenced  the  defendant's  perse- 
is.  Almost  immediately  he  wTote  to  I-ady  St.  Barnard  for 
^.  He  demanded  from  her  ^300  on  some  imaginary  claim  for 
f  lent  to  her  grandfather.  She  sent  him  a  cheque  for  it.  In  two 
IS  aftern'ards  he  wrote  again  upbraiding  Lady  Sl  Barnard  for 
Dds  of  injuries  which  he  charged  her  with  having  inflicted  upon 
mily.  It  appeared  that  the  defendant's  father  held  under 
ige  a  considerable  property  in  Dunelm,  and  that  owing  to  a 
failure  and  other  misfortunes  he  became  bankrupt,  and  the  late 
St  Barnard  foreclosed  and  took  possession  of  his  estate,  the 
tds  of  which  he  settled  upon  Lady  St.  Barnard,  then  Miss 
■,  in  whose  welfare  he  had,  as  the  grandchild  of  his  old  friend 
V'aller,  taken   a  great  interest  from  her  infancy.     In  short,  it 

I  be  conclusively  shown  that  this  child  was  the  granddaughter 
!  late  carl,  who  was  charged  by  the  prisoner  with  occupying  the 

n  of  her  "  protector,"  a  phrase  sufficiently  understood  to  render 

(planalion  of  its  meaning  unnecessary.     The  real  relationship, 

,  of  the  lale  earl  and  Miss  \Va!ler  could  not    have  been 

II  by  the  prisoner ;  and  on  this  point,  if  allowance  of  any  kind 
be  made  for  such  a    person,  some  consideration  might    be 

1  him  on  the  score  of  ignorance  and  his  own  vicious  imagina- 
)ut  it  must  at  the  same  time  be  borne  in  mind  that  upon  this 
ible  suggestion  of  his  malice  the  prisoner  had  founded  his 
'libels.  It  was  no  fault  of  her  ladyship's  that  the  Ransford 
to  grief,  and  it  was  a  cowardly  thing  to  attack  her 
Upon  that  ground  ;  but  he  could  not  find  words  strong 
which  to  denounce  the  libels  that  foUoived.  How- 
on  this  seconil  application  for  money  Lady  St.  Barnard 
iolicitor,     and    ^g/^g^^fta&   tlie    pajinenl     to 
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defendant  of  ;^ioo,  and  he  gave  an  acknowledgment  in  foU  tiS 
demands.  The  prisoner,  it  would  appear,  then  went  abnnil,  an] 
Lady  St.  Barnard  heard  no  more  of  him  for  three  years,  since  whidi 
time  he  had  constantly  annoyed  her.  Her  ladyship  was  presented  it 
Court  by  the  Duchess  of  Bolsover,  and  had  ftcfiuently  been  ai  Her 
Majesty's  Drawing-rooms.  Last  week  the  defendant  irrote  to  iht 
Ixjrd  Chambeiliun  complaining  of  Lady  St.  Damard,  staling  thai  At 
liad  misconducted  herself  in  London  prior  to  her  marriage,  ^ 
before  his  lordship  could  make  inquiries  into  the  comphunt,  ihe 
defendant  followed  up  his  malicious  letter  by  a  statutory  decbraiiap 
at  this  Court,  which  said  statutory  declaration  w^as  as  follows  :— 

"  I,  Philip  Ransford,  of  Piccadilly,  in  the  county  of  MiddleK)^ 
gentleman,  do  solemnly  and  sincerely  declare  as  follows :  (i)  J  iuK 
been  for  several  years  past  wel!  acquainted  with  Lady  Sl  Baroad, 
and  I  am  also  acqtiainted  with  the  Right  Hon.  Edward  Froiiub 
Earl  St.  Barnard,  of  Grassnook,  in  the  county  of  fiecfcshirc.  (i\  The 
said  Lady  St.  Barnard  was  a  Mary  Waller,  of  Dirncbn.  in  iriii 
city  I  was  on  intimate  tenns  with  her.  (3)  The  said  Laiiy  8t 
Barnard,  then  Mary  M'aller,  suddenly  left  Dunelm  unknooti  to 
her  grandfather  and  friends,  and  sought  lodgings  at  a  nolorisnj 
house  in  St.  John's  Wood,  and  afterwards  ludj^cd  in  Sl  M^fki 
Crescent,  Primrose  Hill.  (4)  The  said  Mary  Wallcrailerwardstookia 
engagement  at  the  Delphos  Theatre,  under  the  name  of  Miss  Pilt. 
and  afterwards  lived  in  Gloucester  Road,  Hyde  Park,  under  tfac  {»■ 
tection  of  the  late  Lord  St.  Barnard,  a  well-known  patron  of  liie 
drama.  Eventually  she  married  the  present  earl,  nephew  of  tlie  Ific 
Lord  St.  Barnard.  (5)  My  first  acquaintance  with  the  sud  il»iT 
Waller  was  at  Dunelm,  when  I  met  her  in  the  IJanks  and  ukcd  ba 
if  her  grandfather  was  at  home,  and  I  llien  walked  home  with  her.  I 
frequently  visited  her  there,  and  on  one  occasion  spent  smecal  hoio* 
with  her  in  a  summer  house  at  tlie  end  of  the  garden,  where  oK 
interview  was  interrupted  by  her  gratidfathcr,  wlio  dragged  her  inW 
the  house  and  denounced  her  as  a  stmmpci.  (6)  I  sulKcquentl; 
met  the  said  Mary  ^\'aller  in  London,  and  look  her  lo  tht  Dclphw 
Theatre  in  my  brougham,  and  was  with  her  bcliind  the  scenes,  ti>^ 
on  one  occasion  had  luncheon  with  her  in  the  ntanager's  raoa,  n 
company  with  two  other  kept  women.     (7)  After  tliis  she  wcnttKSK 

Vjnth  me  to  my  chambers  in  Piccadilly,  and  Spent  the  nigiit  tliot 
JB)  The  said  Lord  St.  Barnard  knew  when  he  married  the  aud  Mf? 

FlValler  that  she  was  the  kept  mistress  of  his  late  uncles  And  i  ntic 
this  declaration  conscientiously  belie^ii^g  the  same  lo  be  tcuc  »**' 

I  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  u^  an.  Ktt  TOBAt 
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F  Declared  al  the  Police  Court,  Bow  Street,   in  the  county 


"Patup  Ransford. 
■'  M.  WiMSiKGTOs,  one  of  tlie  Magistral 
of  the  Police  Courts  of  the  Metropolis.* 
■-  Holland,  in  coacluding  his  remarks,  said  the  prisoner  had  car- 
1  on  his  malicious  persecution  so  long  that  Lord  St.  Barnard  felt 
1  the  interests  of  society  and  for  the  protection  of  his  wife, 
»me  to  a  court  of  justice  to  punish  the  delinquent.  He  siiould 
*■  the  Bench  on  llie  most  undoubted  evidence  that  not  only  was 
'  declaration  of  tlie  prisoner  false  in  every  respect,  but  that  it 
I  no  foundation  in  truth.  There  were,  he  said,  in  the  history  of 
s  incidents  which  might  easily  be  made  pegs  on  which  to  hang 
bicious  and  scandalous  charges.  Lady  St.  Barnard  in  early  life 
I  unhappy  at  horae,  and  like  many  another,  she  had  left  home  for 
■«ake  of  independence  and  peace.  Even  in  those  days  the  pri- 
',  who  was  a  native  of  the  city  in  which  she  was  broufjht  up,  had 
toy^  And  persecuted  her,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  excite  the  anger 
p  jealousy  of  her  grandfather,  who  was  unjust  to  her  in  consequence, 
1  this  chiefly  led  to  her  sacrificing  a  home  of  plenty  for  the  difficult 
nee  of  making  a  livelihood  in  London.  In  such  a  history  as  this 
s  easy  to  invent  and  imagine ;  mistakes  of  judgment  could  be 
a)6ed  into  something  like  social  flaws  in  the  hands  of  a  wicked 
I  designing  person  such  as  the  defendant  had  shown  himself  to  be. 
■  the  law  had  a  dear  sight  and  a  calm  judicial  brain,  and  he  was 
e  that  Society  would  be  fully  avenged  upon  the  prisoner.  Rather 
B  trouble  the  Court  with  a  long  preliminary  address  he  should,  he 
ight,  best  consult  the- feelings  of  the  Bench  and  the  interest  of 
I  clients  by  developing  the  case  practically  and  simply  by  means  of 
the  evidence.  There  were  several  libels,  all  of  a  most  cruel  and 
malicious  character,  and  all  of  which  had  no  foundation  whatever  in 
truth,  and  were  an  outrage  on  humanity.  After  detailing  a  number 
of  documents,  the  learned  counsel  called — 

The  Hon.  Thomas  Semmingfield,  of  Fitzroy  Square,  wbo  said  he 
bid  known  Lord  and  Lady  St  Barnard  for  several  yeare.  He  was 
;  rusent  at  tlieir  marriage.  He  had  met  Lady  St.  Barnard  prior  to 
.i.'r  marriage.  She  was  a  visitor  among  well-known  families  in  llcl- 
^rivia.  Last  week  he  received  a  letter  from  the  defendant  enclosing 
a  copy  of  the  statutory  declaration.  It  was  in  his  opinion  a  malicious 
libel.  He  communicated  with  Lord  St.  Barnard,  wbo  told  him  that 
1^^^  defendant  would  be  arrested  on  a  charge  of  attempting 
^^Hbey  by  means  of  malicious  aad  daring  libeU. 
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be  wildest  imagination  of  the  novelist  had  been  outstripped  recently 
Q  several  cases  that  had  come  before  the  courts.  Without  for  a 
noment  offering  an  opinion  upon  the  Bamard-Ransford  libel  case 
ipened  this  day  at  Bow  Street,  the  editor  still  pointed  out  that  in 
his  business  we  had  either  one  of  the  foulest  and  most  dastardly  and 
xuel  libels  that  could  afflict  social  life,  or  we  had  a  story  of  the  most 
iicredible  deceit  and  immorality.  It  was  with  such  materials  as  these,. 
t  seemed  to  the  editor,  that  the  successful  novelist  must  deal :  love, 
evenge,  human  passion  in  their  highest  and  most  daring  flights. 
ATiy  the  novelist  should  sit  down  and  draw  drafts  upon  his  own 
magination  when  the  doors  of  Bow  Street  were  open  to  him  daily 
iiis  editorial  authority  could  not  imagine.  Moreover,  the  most 
successful  novels,  the  stories  most  read  and  whose  lessons  took  the 
leepest  hold  of  the  human  heart,  were  drawn  from  history  proper,  or 
from  history  as  it  presented  itself  at  the  police  courts  and  the  courts 
3f  law  generally.  Charles  Dickens's  "  Oliver  Twist,"  with  the  Fagii> 
md  Bill  Sykes  episode  ;  Fielding's  "  Tom  Jones  "  and  the  sponging- 
liouses ;  Hawthorne's  "  Scarlet  Letter,"  and  the  crime  of  the 
clergyman ;  "  Adam  Bede,"  with  the  seduction  of  Hesther,  and  her 
trial  for  murder  :  these  and  many  more  works  were  cited  as  examples, 
not  only  of  criminal  history  furnishing  the  best  materials  for  the 
novelist,  but  as  an  answer  to  certain  namby-pamby  critics,  who 
denounced  stories  that  dealt  with  those  very  social  sins  which 
formed  the  strength  of  our  classic  novels,  past  and  present.  The 
harm  was  when  some  weak  writer  drew  upon  his  or  her  imagination,. 
and  mistook  lubricity  for  the  tender  passion ;  when  immorality  was 
gilded  over  and  made  prosperous,  which  it  never  really  is  in  the  end  ; 
when  scenes  of  social  depravity  are  dwelt  upon  with  a  sort  of  loving 
care ;  when  vice  is  made  attractive  and  virtue  repulsive ;  when  the 
Magdalene  is  made  to  look  better  and  purer  and  holier  than  the  true 
and  divine  Mary  herself ;  then  is  society  polluted  by  the  novelist.  But 
the  writer  who  had  the  power  to  mould  the  realities  of  life  to  his 
purpose,  and  deal  manfully  and  fearlessly  with  history  as  it  was 
recorded  in  the  newspapers,  could  not  fail  to  secure  a  following,  and 
might  snap  his  fingers  at  the  snarls  of  weak  critics  who  could  not 
discriminate  between  love  and  lust,  between  pruriency  and  human 
passion. 

Thus  was  the  most  extraordinary'  social  drama  of  modem  days 
inaugurated  It  was  more  than  a  drama  in  the  histrionic  meaning — 
it  was  a  txagedy,  as  the  sequel  nill  show. 
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CH.'VPTER  VI. 


IN    THK    WITNESS-LUX. 

There  is  a  very  large  section  of  the  public  ready  and  wi] 
■believe  any  evil  thing  against  anybody. 

Is  it  that  we  are  all  desperately  wicked  ourselvtrs  thai  wc 
Others  so  harshly  ? 

The   world  takes  a  delight  in  the  exposure  of  people*  i 
It  likes  to  read  divorce  cases  and  social  scandals  ;  it  is  dceplf  ittt- 
rcsted  in  crime  where  a  woman  is  concerned  ;  it  revels  in  s  bra 
of  promise  trial,  and  grows  ecstatic  if  the  ordinary  pleas  arc  lupj 
mented  with  a  claim  on  the  part  of  the  parent  for  loss  of  st-rvico. 
The   honour  of  a  respectable  woman,  a  lady  of  position,  is 
sooner  attacked   than  all   the   world  bends   its   head   to  see  a 
listen.     ^Vhat  is  worse,  the  world  likes  to  believe  the  worn,    "ft 
thou  as  pure  as  ice  and  diaste  as  snow  thou   shalt  not 
calumny;"  and  calumny  sticks  like  a  bur.     You  m3]r bnish it a^ 
and  thmk  it  is  gone,  but  some  of  it  is  sure  to  remain.     Mis.  Cnis^ 
may  be  convinced,  but  it  is  always  against  her  wilL    She 
■of  shaking  her  head  over  the  fairest  reputation. 

U'ithin  twenty-four  hours  after  Phil  Ransford  appeared  at  Bo»  Stmt 
all  England  was  talking  about  Lady  Barnard,  and  wlule  ever}*body  ak 
Ransford  was  a  scoundrel,  there  was  a  gcner.il  shaking  of  heaids  ofB 
the  lady.  Society  wagged  its  empty  noddle  out  of  jealousy,  and  dc 
ordinary  people  were  similarly  influenced.  Lady  St.  Itsmaid  »ai  i 
beauty,  and  she  had  won  a  rich  husband  and  a  title ;  that  ins,  entrap 
for  society  to  hate  her.  She  had  been  raised  out  of  the  rTinksortbe 
middle  classes  to  a  high  place  among  the  aristocracy,  and  that  <<3> 
quite  sufficient  surely  to  justify  the  dislike  of  the  middle  classe*.  If 
you  would  not  have  enemies,  you  must  stand  still ;  to  adt-ancc  i»» 
offend  all  wliom  you  pass  on  the  way.  Dunclui  knew  the  proud  for- 
ward minx  would  come  out  in  her  true  colours  some  day.  Wtiat  islvtd 
in  the  bone  must  come  out.  It  was  a  good  thing  old  Wallerdifll 
What  could  be  expected  of  a  girl  who  could  break  her  poor  oli 
grandfather's  heart  ? 

Dunelm  had  a  special  ground  for  dissatisfaction.    Tin'  t.Toii>J  div 
had  received  the  lady  after  her  marriage ;  not  only  hil 
her,  but  it  had  vouched  for  her  respectability,  fur  her    '  ■ 
L   youth,  for  her  almost  saint-hke  virtues.     Cleric  and  b>:i 
[   poor,  all  had  vied  in  their  homage  to  the  countess  who  h^d  ^i"^-- 
I  iier  young  life  ia  iheii  midst,    Tlic  College  and  the  To»ti  Hall  tal 
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0  waxed  wann  together  in  their  praises  of  Mias  AVallcr.     Tliey 

Dtigralulaied  llie  noble  lord  on  his  great  good  fortune  in  marrying  a 

■dy  of  iuch  distinguished  virtues  :  they  had  conducted  him  to  the 

where  his  countess  had  H^ed  as  a  girl,  and  gone  generally 

i  over  her.     >Vhat,  then,  must  be  the  feelings  of  this  pious  and 

II  city  on  reading  the  statutory  declaration  of  Philip  Ransford  ? 

n  imnicdiateiy  remembered  a  score  of  suspicious  circumstances 

My  bdy,  which  it  came  out  into  the  streets  to  magnify  and 

t>  albtii)  and  unabashed. 

flo*  SBcct  on  the  second  day  of  the  hearing  of  this  famous  case 

0  ccoirded  to   suffocation.      The   stm   when  it  illuminated  the 

iloirs  of  the  dingy  court  fell  upon  an  eager  and  excited  crowd. 

K  tmail  space  allotted  lo  the  public  was  packed  with  men  and 

1  who  panted  with  heat  and  curiosity.     Every  available  scat 

d  box  about  the  table  set  apart  for  counsel  and  solicitors  was 

rpied.      Representatives  of  tlie   press  were   everJ^vhcre,      Two 

were  even  provided  with  scats  in  the  dock,  which  must 

Mve  been  rather  a  comfort  to  the  prisoner,  who  was  thus  made 

t  trifle  less  conspicuous  than  on  the  first  day.     Lord  Bolsover  and 

rdTamar  had  seats  upon  the  Bench.  Hugh  Kalmat,  the  new  poet, 

/  Tom  Mayfield  of  the  cathedral  city,  was  packed  hard  and  fast 

uong  the  crowd  in  the  body  of  llie  court.     He  had  as  yet  presented 

one  of  his  letters  of  introduction,  and   he   liad   resolved   not  to 

ounce  his  'arrival  to  a  soul ;    lie  could  thus  watch   this  extra- 

minaiy  case  unknon-n,  and  possibly  make  himself  useful 

The  Dean  of  Dunelm  was  the  first  witness  called  up  on  the  second 

^y.    He  said  he  had  known  Ixird  and  Lady  St.  Barnard  for  many 

J'Kais.     He  knew  her  ladyship  as  a  girl  wlien  she  resided  at  Dunelm 

"'ith  her  mother's  father,  Mr.  Luke  \V3ller.     He  had  every  reason  to 

"clieve  that  the  late  earl  under  whose  protection  Mary  Waller  had 

'ived  was  her  grandfather.     His  lordship's  son,  the  Hon.  Frank  St. 

"  -^Wniard,  eloped  from  London  witli  a  Miss  Pitt,  and  married  her,  he 

tUeved,  al  Boulogne,  and  the.  issue  of  that  union  was  the  Miss 

t  of  Uunelm.     He  had  always  understood  that  the  young  lady 

i  well  conducted  and  in  every  way  respectable,    and  from  the 

Fwlcdge  of  her  ladyship  before  and  since  her  marriage  he  could 

Dly  regard  the  charges  brought  against  her  as  false  and  libellous. 

I  Mr.  Cutting :  Can  you  offer  to  the  Court  any  proof  of  Miss  Pitt'»j 

ige  with  the  Hon.  Frank  St.  Barnard  .* 
\  The  Dean  :  I  am  sorry  to  say  1  cannot. 

I  Mr.  Cuffing:  Do  you  know  if  an  effort  has  been  made  lo  estab!! 
IB  aamage  by  imjuines  at  Boulogne  ? 


1) 


I . 


friend,  l)c  good  cMioiigh  to  answer  my  question.     Do  you  know 
Miss  A\'aller  ran  awav  from  lier  liome  at  Dunelm  ? 

The  Dean  :   I  do  not. 

Mr.  Cuffing  :  Was  not  the  fact  of  her  levanting  a  subject  of  s 
dal  in  Dunelm  ? 
[    j..  j  The  Dean  :  It  was  talked  of  no  doubt 

if; !  Mr.  Cuffing  :  Was  it  not  a  notorious  scandal  in  the  cit)'? 

ji  ij  The  Dean  :  No. 

Mr.  Cuffing  :  Was  there  not  a  paragraph  about  it  in  the  local  pa 
f       I  The  Dean  :    I  did  not  see  any  mention  of  it  by  the  press, 

Mr.  Cuffing :    Did  you  know  Mr.  Tom  Mayfield? 

The  Dean  :  I  did.     He  was  a  student  at  the  University. 

Mr.  Cuffing :  Did  he  not  suddenly  disappear  on  the  same  da; 
Miss  Waller  ? 

The  Dean  :  I  believe  he  did. 

Mr.  Cuffing  :  And  has  he  since  returned  to  Dunelm? 

The  Dean  :  I  believe  not. 

Mr.  Cuffing  :  Did  you  hear  of  a  fight  between  Mr.  Mayfidd 
Mr.  Ransford  on  the  night  prior  to  Miss  Waller's  ninniDg  iwa 
London  ? 

The  Dean :  Yes. 

Mr.  Cuffing :  It  was  the  talk  of  the  city? 
V  •  j  The  Dean  :  I  cannot  say. 

Mr.  Cuffing :  Perhaps  your  reverence  does  not  know  what 
talk  about  in  the  city.    Was  it  a  subject  of  conversation  ii 

CnWeffe  nrerinrts. 
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Ue  Dean :  Thai  is  so. 

M(.  Cuffing  :  You  were  at  CoUoge  with  the  latt  Lord  St.  Barnard, 
[  Ibdltte? 

Tbc  Dean  :  I  was. 

Ml.  Culiing :  And  knew  him  intimately  ? 
TTie  Dean ;  Yes. 

Mr. Cuffing:  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  visiting  liim  whi 
|;ran  proprieior  of  the  Delphos  Theatre  ? 

The  Itam :  I  did  not  know  that  he  was  Jnietesied  in  the  Delphos 
iThture, 

Mr.  Cuffing :  Very  well.  One  more  question,  Mr.  Dean,  and  I 
Ikn  (lone.  Did  the  late  lord  tell  you  that  his  son  married  Miss 
IRtl? 

The  Dean ;  No ;  but  he  always  thought  that  I  suspected  there  was 
I  amwijgc. 

Mr.  Cuffing :  How  do  you  know  he  thought  so  ? 
The  [lean  :  By  the  manner  in  which  ht  spoko  of  the  alTair,  and 
li)'  his  anxiety  about  the  welfare  of  the  child.     1  sometimes  think 
I    Wwihit  his  lordship  had  the  proofs, 

Mr.  Cuffing  :  Do  I  understand  you,  Mr.  Dean,  to  insinuate  that 
the  laic  Lord  St.  Barnard,  your  College  friend,  for  whom  you  eotcr- 
Bmtd  w  (Jeep  a  regard,  and  whose  memory  you  respect  now— do  I 
iinJersi.ind  you,  sir,  that  you  wish  the  Court  to  infer  that  his  lordship 
•""tniycd  those  proofs,  and  left  his  grandchild  lo  her  own  resources, 
'"fl  lo  remain  under  the  blight  of  illegitimacy? 

^e  Dean  i  I  leave  the  Court  to  its  own  inferences,  sir.     I  believe 
lof  Mtc  lord  knew  she  was  his  legitimate  grandchild. 
"*■■  Cuffing  :  Did  you  ever  say  so  lo  his  lordship  ? 
^he  Dean  ;  No.  ^^H 

Mr.  Cuffing  :  Nor  to  Mr.  Waller  or  her  ladyshi[i  ?  ^^| 

'he  Uean  :  I  said  so  yesterday  to  her  ladyship.  ^^^| 

'  •■-  Cuffing ;  For  the  first  time  yesterday  ? 
"•"^^e  Dean  :  Yes. 

^td  St.  Baraard,  who  had  been  accommodated  with  a  seat  on  the 
J^'^K  now  stepped  down  and  took  up  his  position  in  the  witness 
^^  just  vacated  by  the  white-headed  Dean,  who  returned  to  his 
*''*Cc  near  the  magistrate. 

'"here  was  a  murmur  of  satisfied  curiosity  when  the  noble  lord 

**    !in'om.     The  poet  of   the  desert  and  the  mountain  fixed  his 

*•  *^i  eloquent  eyes  upon  his  lordship  and  examined  him  closely,  and 

E*^"'™'  satisded  with  the  scrutiny,  as  well  he  might,  \l  no  '^eaXowi 

'^'Hags  imeffcrcd  with  bis  judgmenU     The  varl  h.ii  a  Vw\^ 
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and  manly  presence,  a  striking  contrast  to  the  hulking 
look  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  who,  on  the  application  of 
solicitor,  had  been  allowed  a  scat,  and  who  looked  c^xry  BOw  aA 
then  half  ashamed  of  his  position.  Tom  Majlicld  could  onlf  le 
the  prisoner's  side  face,  but  this  was  quite  enough  lo  cucilc  all  lie 
old  animosity.  His  wild  life  among  wild  men  was  not  calcnlUEil  )> 
make  him  a  patient  spectator  in  a  court  of  justice ;  but  hif  dtqi 
interest  in  the  case,  the  tremendous  issues  raised,  so  br  ss  tk 
happiness  and  reputation  of  his  old  love  were  conconed,  kept  In 
quiet  among  the  throng. 

Lord  St.  Barnard,  examined  by  Mr.  Holland,  after  deocribinglui 
titles,  &c.,  said  he  first  met  Miss  Waller  at  a  reception  given  by  ilie 
wife  of  tJie  Prime  Minister.  He  «as  introduced  to  her  by  Li^ 
Stavely.  He  fell  a  sudden  interest  in  Miss  Waller,  and  during  ibf 
evening  made  inquiries  about  her.     I  ,ady  Stavely  informed  him — 

Mr,  Cuffing  rose  on  a  point  of  order.  Would  Lad)  Slaieh  \k 
called? 

Mr.  Holland  :  She  will,  and  you  « ill  liave  an  opportimilj-  of  ac» 
examming  her  ladyship. 

Jjord  St.  IJamard  continued :  I^y  Stavely  informed  me  tU 
Miss  Waller  was  a  lady  from  Dunelm,  where  her  grandfather,  m 
eccentric  gentleman,  had  been  the  organist  of  St.  liride's.  Mis 
Waller,  she  told  me,  was  received  in  the  best  society,  and  1  ste- 
wards met  her  frequently  at  Lady  Stavely's  house,  at  Lady  BoItovet% 
and  at  some  of  the  most  distinguished  ceceptions.  When  I  \ai 
known  her  three  months  I  proposed  for  her,  and  was  rejecuA 
Miss  Waller's  reason  for  refusing  me  was  that  she  did  not  think  I 
wise  for  a  la<!y  to  marry  so  far  above  her  position  ;  and  on  a  seoail 
occasion  she  supplemented  this  reason  with  another:  that  her  gill' 
hood  had  been  unhappy,  and  that  in  consequence  of  this  she  had 
run  away  from  home,  and  had  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  livelihood  m 
the  stage,  and  this  explanation  led  to  her  giving  me  her  entire  liJsIOfy, 
The  whole  of  the  circumstances  struck  me  as  strangely  tommiif. 
and  made  a  deep  impression  upon  me,  tlie  more  so  that  she  tieati 
up  what  had  been  to  me  a  ni)-stery.  When  I  succeeded  the  hie  ori, 
I  found  the  Dunelm  estate  settled  in  the  names  of  trustees  for  dv 
benefit  of  a  Miss  Pitt,  in  whose  welfare,  since  site  wss  an  iufinl,  'He 
carl  had  taken  a  deep  interest  The  trust  set  forth  that  he  ta^ 
known  her  grandfather  well,  and  had  a  great  esteem  for  bim,  oA 
Ut  he  had  ahvays  promised  to  take  care  of  the  diiltl  aiul 
which  promise  he  had  liberally  fulfilled.  The 
^  Dunelm  estate  had  been  regularly  paid  by  the  trnsteoCf 
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yoined  by  the  late  eaxl,  in  a  special  Idler  left  to  be  opened 

I,  not  lo  make  any  iiKjuirics  into  the  matter,  but  to  rest  contenf 

,  the  position  as  I  found  it.      This  I   scnipiiloiisly  observed, 

,  however,  Miss  Waller  told  me  that  her  income  invoI\-ed  a 

ions  mystery,  which  might  lead  to  unpleasant  revelations  as  to  her 

ily  and  origin,  and  that  slie  was  the  datifrhler  of  an  actress  named 

^  I  felt  that  I  should  be  committing  no  impropriety,  and  be  in  no 

f  outraging  the  late  earl's  confidence,  if  I  asked  one  or  two  simple 

prions.     I  accordingly  fuund  from  the  trustees  and  Miss  ^\'aner 

i^as  the  lady  who  received  the  Dunelra  money  ;  that  her 

bdTathcr  and  my  late  uncle  were  on  intimate  terms  of  friendship  ; 

E  the  lale  earl  had  made  this  lady  his  pri}legh-  from  her  birth ;  and 

insulting  the  Dean  of  Dunelra  I  was  convinced  that  there  w; 

mpropricty  in  any  way  as  to  my  proposed  marriage.     I  therefoi 

wed  my  suil,  and  was  accepted.     This  was  about  tW' 

J  late  carl's  death.     My  wife  has  since  told  me  that  she  be!iev( 

■late  earl  was  her  legitimate  grandfather.     His  son,  the  late  Hon. 

(nk  St.  Barnard,  was  the  gentleman  who  eloped  with  her  mother, 

I  she  believes  they  were  married  at  Boulogne.     \\'e  have  not  given 

the  hope  of  being  enabled  fully  to  establish  this  marriage,  which 

I  late  cart  did  not,  we  think,   desire  to  acknowledge  for  family 

We  were  married  at  St.  George "s,  Hanover  Square,  in  the 

nice  of  numerous  witnesses,  and  we  spent  the  honeymoon  in 

We  returned  to  Clrassnook,  and  among  the  cards  left  there 

Kone  of  the  prisoner's,  whom  we  aftern-ards  met  at  the  Botanical 

Lady  St,  Barnard  introduced  him,  and  he  congratulated 

bpon  our  marriage,  spoke  of  the  iate  earl  and  also  of  the  Dean 

Duaelm  as  his  friends,  referred  to  his  College  career  al  Oxford, 

I  appeared  lo  be  a  gentleman.     I  have  lived  and  still  live  happily 

I  VaAy  Sl  Barnard ;  we  have  two  children  ;   her  ladyship  has  in 

^  way  proved  a  most  estimable  lady,  a  true  wife,  an  affectionate 

w  nothing  of  the  prisoner  from  the  day  I  met  him  in  the 

QJcal  Gardens  until  about  a  year  ago,  when  hor  ladyship  drew 

mtion  to  him  in  tlie  park,  and  once  since,  when  he  called  to 

I  her    ladyship  on   some    Dunelm   business,    and    remained    to 

Aeon.     I  w,is  tlicn  slaying  with  my  wife  for  a  few  day 

cainster  Palace  Hotel.     The  prisoner  called  two  days  after 
Iheoa  and  asked  to  see  me.     He  demanded  a  hundred  poimi 
I. bom   mc   for    some   account    which   I   did   not   understand,  ant 
on  my  refusing  to  pay  it,  said  he  would  e.\pose  my  wife,  who  had 
utisconducted  herself  before  her  marriage.     I  took  him  by  the 


[on.^^^ 


to I 

ind       .  il 
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hj.vc  r.:=:;  Ix'jLti  ..: .  He  wen:  away  quietiy  and  no  scandal  arose; 
ir.trr  beir-^  r. o  waiters  about  at  the  time.  I^st  week  I  received  the 
sL::-:cr>  ceclariiion  which  has  been  read,  and  an  intinution  from 
\r.i  Ixrd  Ch^iniberlain  that  I^y  St.  Barnard  must  not  appear  agab 
:i\  'lur:  -r.til  :hc  matter  is  cleared  up.  I  at  once  communicated 
-*::h  the  ^/ollce.  iind  gave  instructions  for  the  arrest  and  prosecution 
•:f  \\\t  defendant-  I  soler^y  on  my  oath  say  that  his  statements 
^ire  false  an-i  malicious. 

T;:c  Ma^i-trate :  Dj  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  knew 
not'/.ing  of  Miss  Julia  Pit:  until  you  found  that  Miss  Waller  was,  in 
lar:.  or.e  and  the  same  person? 

Proscf.uior :  Yes. 

<  ro^v-cxamined  by  Mr.  Cutting:  Before  renewing  my  third  offer  of 
r/.-rriage  I  did  think  Miss  Waller's  statements  worthy  of  some  in- 
<;ulrles.  She  did  no:  tell  me  at  that  time  that  Philip  Rausfoid 
c  limbed  into  the  summer  house  in  her  grandfather's  garden  and 
remained  with  her  for  some  time,  while  her  grandfather  was  dining 
with  the  Dean,  and  that  her  grandfather  dragged  her  into  the  house 
aiK]  railed  her  opprobrious  names.  She  has  since  told  me  this,  and 
iliat  the  injustice  of  her  grandfather's  treatment  on  tliat  and  another 
oi  c^i^ion  tauscd  her  to  leave  home.  The  other  reason  was  the  sus- 
picion that  she  intended  to  elope  with  the  defendant,  who  most  un- 
j.i-»:i:'i:ibly  sent  her  by  letter  a  proposition  of  this  kind,  presuming 
r.j»  in  the  unhj-i-py  life  she  led  with  her  grandfather. 

Mr.  Holland  ventured  to  suggest  that  this  line  of  cross-examination 
was  not  in  order.  He  should  call  I^dy  St  Barnard  herself,  and  Mr- 
t  iijrm^  could  j:el  tlie  infonnation  he  sought  direct. 

Tlie  magistrate  said  it  was  more  a  que^^tion  of  good  taste,  he 
thought,  than  le^^al  custom. 

Mr.  (.'atfing  said  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  taste,  good  or  bad:  he 
had  simply  a  duty  to  i)erform  in  the  inteiest  of  his  client,  and  he 
slhiu'.d  ]jeg  to  be  allowed  to  conduct  his  case  in  his  own  way. 

( "ro.^s-examinalion  continued :  I>adv  St.  Barnard  did  not  ment:^^^^ 
TO  .ne  at  the  time  the  defendant's  application  for  money.  I  supi  "^^^ 
she  tlivl  not  wish  to  give  me  pain  or  annoyance.  She  had  her  ^^^ 
banking  account,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  seeing  her  own  solic^^^ 
'I'll ere  was  nothing  strange  in  that.  She  was  very  liberal  in  her  ^^S 
had  endowed  several  schools,  and  had  occasion  to  take  legal  ad  " 
on  these  and  other  matters.  It  was  four  years  after  my  marrtr 
when  the  defendant  called  on  me  at  the  Westmin.ster  Palace  YicZ^ 
I  did  not  give  him  into  custody,  because  I  did  not  think  it  w( 
whil  ?.     I  soiled  my  fm'^crs  and  bool  by  \)vituv\^  him  out  of  the 
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because  I  was  very  angry.  I  did  not  give  him  into  custody  probably 
»n  account  of  my  desire  not  to  create  a  scandal.  I  did  not  mention 
he  circumstance  to  my  wife,  who  was  out  at  the  time.  I  did  not 
risit  Lady  St  Barnard  at  her  house  at  Glouceste^r  Gate  regularly  before 
HMX  marriage.  I  called  there  perhaps  twice. 
Mr.  Cuffing :  Did  you  stay  all  night  ? 

Prosecutor  (addressing  the  Bench)  :  I  appeal  to  your  Worship  for 
protection  against  this  insult 
Mr.  Holland  rose  indignantiy. 

The  Magistrate :  I  regret  that  I  cannot  interfere.  The  law  gives  to 
counsel  and  attorneys  great  privileges.  The  Bench  can  only  express 
its  regret  that  those  privileges  are  sometimes  abused. 

Mr.  Cuffing  (addressing  Lord  St  Barnard):  Did  you  stay  all 
night  ? 

Prosecutor  :  I  did  not 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Holland:  Miss  Waller  had  a   comfortable 
establishment  at  Gloucester  Gate,  so  far  as  I  could  see;  housekeeper 
and  male  and  female  servants.     There  were  visitors  in  the  house  on 
both  occasions  when  I  was  there,  and  Lady  Stavely,  Lady  Bolsover, 
and  their  lordships.  Lord  Stavely  and  Lord  Bolsover,  were  frequent 
visitors.     Miss  Waller's  position  in  society  was  exceptionally  high, 
her  personal  attractions,  her  amiability,  her  benevolence,  and  her  ac- 
complishments making  her  peculiarly  acceptable.     Since  our  marriage 
she  has  maintained  die  dignity  of  her  position  with  a  special  grace, 
and  no  lady  could  be  more  shamefully  maligned  than  is  Lady  St. 
Barnard  by  that  scoundrel  and  his  confederate.     (Applause.) 
Lord  St  Barnard  for  a  moment  lost  his  temper. 
Mr.  Cuffing  rose  indignantly  and  demanded  that  the  prosecutor 
should  withdraw  the  offensive  remark  with  reference  to  himself. 

His  lordship  declined  to  withdraw  anything,  and  there  was  a  burst 
of  applause  in  court,  not  because  the  spectators  hoped  I^dy  St  Bar- 
nard would  come  off  victoriously,  but  simply  that  they  admired  his 
lordship's  pluck,  and  acted  upon  their  British  impulse,  which  is  to 
sympathise  with  courage  in  any  shape. 

The  Bench  thought  this  a  good  opportunity  for  adjournment,  and 
said  so,  whereupon  Mr.  Cuffing,  not  thinking  it  worth  while  to  inter- 
fere with  1-^rd  St.  Barnard  any  further  just  then,  applied  that  the 
adjournment  should  be  for  a  week.  This,  he  said,  was  necessary  to 
enable  his  client  to  communicate  with  his  witnesses.  Mr.  Holland 
did  not  oppose  the  application,  and  the  pri.soner  being  still  unable  to 
find  bail,  he  was  removed  in  custody  and  the  Co 

(To  he  continued,) 
Vol-  XI.,  N.S.  1873. 
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ETTING  back  to  town  of  course  implies  getting  mi 
from  town.  I  am  always  glad  to  get  away,  andnlwajl 
glai-\  to  get  back  again.  The  intensity  of  ciihei  gW- 
ness  is  in  proportion  to  the  extern  of  furlough,  Mia^ 
persons  are  only  in  London  for  the  season,  and  many  compttss  ibe 
season  within  very  nairow  limits.  It  was  one  of  the  bad  signs  of  ik 
Second  Empire,  that  the  expense  and  extravagance  of  Paris  vatat 
great  that  old  families  from  the  country  narrowed  iheir  season  ml  Ui 
month  or  two  or  even  to  a  few  weeks.  There  are  those  who  tncTeaxiRglr 
make  only  a  piaf  d  terrt  in  town,  and  limit  the  season  to  May  and 
June.  People  who  do  the  real  work  of  London,  to  whom  LoDdcn 
means  work  more  than  fashion  or  pleasure  or  anything  else,  an 
never  away  from  il  long,  I  passed  through,  as  people  My,  in 
September,  on  my  way  from  the  south  coast  to  the  north  coast.  I 
found  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  London  was  for  the  tine 
being  obliterated  from  the  mass  of  creation.  On  the  coDtnn. 
September  inLondon  struck  me  as  being  a  remarkably  pleasant  mcnlk 
Only  there  was  a  frightful  vacancy  everywhere.  The  editors  wm 
all  gone  away,  and  the  sub-editors  manufactured  the  ojiinions  of  llie 
nation.  The  abbey  and  cathedral  dignitaries  were  gone,  all  cxcejil 
melancholy  canons  in  residence.  A  wide  solitude  reigned  in  ihr 
clubs,  grass  in  Belgrave  Square,  perambulators  in  Rotten  Row  al  setm 
in  the  evening,  cloistral  calm  in  Westminster  Hall  ;  tlierc  we«  long 
West  End  streets  where  it  was  a  scientific  investigation  to  detect  uf 
signs  of  life.  Servants  did  as  you  asked  them,  but  in  a  languid  wiy  lad 
with  an  obvious  sense  of  injury.  Your  coming  to  the  huge  loDclj 
London  house  was  for  a  moment  like  the  coming  of  the  fcifj 
prince ;  but  it  was  a  false  alarm,  your  traps  were  unopened  m  ttc 
hall,  and  once  more  the  p.ige  dosed,  the  maid  servant  Mood  «tiU. 
the  butler  raised  the  surreptitious  cup,  the  mansioD  fell  a.tlccp,  if  not 
for  a  hundred  years,  for  nearly  a  hundred  days,  I  turned  ami  fid ; 
London  for  a  well-earned  holiday. 

3ut  what  a  talismanic  charm  there  is  in  London  t  Sbe  can  (hnp 
;  back  the  farthest  of  vagrant  birds.  As  a  nuui  clitnla  Ae 
daticrhom,  or  runs  along  the  Pacific  railways,  or  inrcstigatei  tbe 
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peculiar  institutions  of  Utah,  or  flirts  with  negresses  in  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  or  pursues  game  in  Norway,  or  gets  up  Indian  statistics 
on  the  Neilgherries,  or  sketches  among  the  ruins  of  Chicago,  or 
speculates  in  the  streets  of  Melbourne,  or  buries  himself  in  the 
bowery  loveliness  of  Clovelly — I  am  simply  running  over  some  of 
the  Vocation  pursuits  of  some  of  our  camaraderie — he  has  merely  the 
fancied  liberty  of  a  kite  soaring  or  playing  in  mid  air,  and  London 
holds  the  string  that  will  draw  back  the  truant  at  its  will.  There 
is  a  passage  in  Ammianus  Marcellinus  with  which  I  am  always 
amused.  He  speaks  of  a  town  called  London  by  the  ancients  and 
now  known  as  Augusta.  But  the  old  Keltic  London  remains  in  name 
as  before  Caesar's  legionaries  penetrated  tlie  forests  that  outlay  the 
broad  lagoons  of  the  river.  Those  Latin  sediles  little  knew  the 
tremendous  vitality  with  which  they  had  to  deal,  and  which  they 
vainly  endeavoured  to  manipulate  by  giving  new  names.  With  that 
same  tremendous  vitality,  that  same  centripetal  force,  London  erects 
her  empire  upon  every  heart  and  brain  worth  recognising  as  such.  I 
strove  to  withstand  the  spell,  to  break  the  rod  and  read  the  words 
backward.  I  would  not  believe  that  the  last  rose  of  summer  was  the 
last ;  I  sought  to  see  other  buds  upon  the  branch.  It  required  a 
sharp  touch  of  vindictive  autumn  to  convmce  me  that  the  days  of 
fishing  and  excursions  and  out-door  anuisements  were  really  over.  So 
we  get  back  to  town.  It  was  broad  summer  sunshine  when  I  last 
left  London  ;  the  dull  streets  were  drowned  in  the  glaring  sunlight; 
but  I  come  back  now  to  new  conditions  of  things.  The  air  is  frosty, 
the  blue  mist  creeps  on,  the  crowd  is  broader  and  busier,  everywhere 
is  keenness,  alertness,  concentration.  I  could  almost  fancy  a  crack 
of  the  whip,  as  if  taskmasters  were  impelling  the  hurrying  myriads  to 
toil.  I  accept  the  position,  I  bend  my  back  to  the  burden,  mount  my 
staircase,  and  subside  into  winter  quarters. 

This  is  the  first  aspect  of  getting  back  to  town.  It  is  getting  back 
to  work  and  worry  and  responsibilities.  For  a  time  we  dally  with 
our  work.  We  do  not  settle  to  it  at  once.  We  bethink  ourselves  of 
a  great  variety  of  things  which  we  might  as  well  do  before  we  can 
really  work  with  comfort.  But  the  real  thing  is,  that  we  want  to  put 
off  the  cruel  moment  of  really  working.  My  eye  alights  upon  words 
written  by  one  of  our  weekly  monitors,  perhaps  by  some  great 
philosopher,  or  possibly  by  some  conscience-stricken  writer  like  myself: 
"Nobody  can  be  said  to  have  worked  hard  who  has  not  used  his 
powers  to  the  best  purpose  allowed  him  by  circumstances  \  who  has 
substituted  an  easy  task  for  the  harder  one  that  demanded  hir 
energies.    We  are  none  of  us  so  disposed  to  be  busy  on  a  relativ 
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t.asj  task  as  when  what  is  really  hbonous  claims  us.  Then  is  ihc  Wiw 
to  write  the  letters  that  have  been  long  on  liand,  to  set  accumuUtcd  or 
tangled  disorder  straight,  to  dig  and  delve,  to  read  up  the  ncwj  in 
which  we  are  behind  hand,  to  look  into  our  accounts — al!  thJnj) 
that  ought  to  be  done.  liut  the  real  duty  lurks  in  amliuxh  tbc 
while,  depriving  our  labour  of  all  sense  of  merit  and  satisfaction ;  « 
have  been  fussy,  bvisy,  strenuous  even;  Lut  wc  have  not  wotktd  la 
the  true  sense  of  the  word,  for  we  have  been  shirking.  True  woik  a 
effort  and  tension  in  the  business  which  has  the  priority  of  dttm. 
With  most  men  this  first  claim  is  simply  the  means  of  sulwiiiaw 
for  tliemselves  and  those  dependent  on  them."  This  is  the  (irsi  ud 
most  practical  aspect  of  things.  And  lliero  is  no  leisure  or  rckiati(« 
so  sweet  as  that  which  is  earned  after  strenuous  work.  And  irod 
itself  brings  the  sense  of  peace  and  the  sense  of  power.  In  lookinj  , 
over  Mr.  Forster's  Life  of  Dickens  one  learns  to  do  justice  to  the 
intense  sense  of  work  and  literaiy  duty  ''  which  the  most  pnpQln 
novelist  of  the  centurj'  and  one  of  the  greatest  humouritls  that  Eng- 
land ever  produced" — thus  Mr.  Forsicr  sums  him  up— uniliintilf 
possessed.  The  first  thing  that  he  did  when  he  got  lo  a  hotise,  if  <l 
was  only  for  one  or  two  weeks,  was  to  arrange  things  in  bb  room 
according  to  his  liking,  and  to  put  his  writing  desk  ready.  He  nevo 
seemed  to  care  lo  how  much  work  he  pledged  himself;  and  hi* 
pledges  were  faithfully  redeemed.  Many  of  his  finest  things  *ne 
not  thrown  off  spontaneously,  but  elaborated  in  the  course  of  sdf- 
iraposed  drudgery,  It  is  this  sense  of  the  necessity  and  eroi 
of  the  blessedness  of  hard  work  that  one  gets  very  forcibly  on  getting 
back  to  town.  One  becomes  almost  overwhelmed  with  the  im- 
portance of  the  working  hours  of  the  day.  It  is  not  so  in  the 
country  and  in  the  holidays.  I  suspect  that  our  sense  of  immoi- 
talily  is  fuller  and  truer  at  sucli  seasons.  Why  should  wc  be  in 
such  a  hurry  about  things  when  all  eternity  lies  before  us  ?  I  really 
believe  that  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  of  what  wc  sagely  call  the  wasie 
of  lime  by  children  and  young  girls,  Life  is  to  ihcm  a  lilitsH 
illimitable  xt/n,  without  any  sense  of  narrowness  and  timitntion.  A» 
we  lie  on  the  emerald  graas  beneath  the  sapphire  skies,  we  have  ioiM- 
thing  of  this  feeling.  But  when  we  get  back  to  town  wc  jcaknul)' 
{lortion  life  off  into  weeks  and  days  and  hours  and  minutes,  and  each 
precious  fraction  has  its  value,  for  one  is  obliged  to  work  :  but  tu  iH 
true  workers  London  has  plenty  of  ])1cas3nl  compensation  ims  m 
babcrious  hours. 

I    Every  man  about  town  has  his  ways  and  his  haunts.    One  of 
Wte  pleasures  of  getting  back  to  town  is  to  meet  the  old  laces  vcA  ta 
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gather  up  the  threads  of  old  incidents.  You  know  a  certain  stair- 
case in  the  Temple,  which  you  rapidly  ascend,  and  you  hear  the 
humming  of  voices  before,  with  old  familiarity,  you  thunder  at  the 
oak.  You  fall  upon  a  knot  of  barristers,  who  are  probably  discussing 
some  of  the  cross-examinations  in  the  Tichbome  case,  or  the  con- 
duct of  the  defence  by  S.  Kenealy.  They  greet  you  as  the  latest 
imp>ortation.  The  law  gossip  is  dropped  for  personal  gossip.  The 
man  in  whose  rooms  you  are  lias  brought  back  an  armful  of  photo- 
graphs from  Rome  and  Venice.  He  has  great  news  for  his  faithful 
Achates  and  dear  Cloanthus.  He  is  going  to  be  married  by-and- 
by.  "  Met  them  on  the  Lago  di  Garda,  old  fellow.  They  stayed 
at  the  same  hotel  at  Desenzano.  Had  to  do  lots  of  boating  with  them, 
and  go  up  the  mountains  and  explore  Verona,  and  the  little  arrange- 
ment came  off  in  a  gondola  at  Venice."  Ah  !  I  understand  it  all.  I 
know  what  it  is  to  be  sojourning  at  Desenzano,  and  to  be  floating 
about  Venice.  "  They  come  back  to  town  very  soon,  old  fellow.  I 
am  to  eat  a  Christmas  dinner  with  them  at  Eaton  Place,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  and  make  acquaintance  with  all  her  people.  You  must 
meet  them  one  of  these  evenings."  I  must  get  some  lunch.  There  is 
a  very  tidy  little  French  place  somewhere  in  the  Temple.  Then  there 
are  oysters  and  porter  at  Lynn's  or  Pym*s.  Or  a  mutton  chop, 
that  suits  this  cold  weather,  at  the  "  Cock,"  to  which  "  I  most 
resort,"  as  divine  Alfred  calls  it.  A  friend  of  mine  saw  "Alfred' 
there  one  day,  and  Dickens  and  Thackeray  in  other  boxes.  These 
Temple  men  are  aristocratic  now,  and  have  their  clubs.  "  Sorry  I  can't 
ask  you  to  lunch  at  the  Reform,  old  fellow,"  says  Briefless,  "  but  we 
have  never  yet  been  able  to  carry  that  luncheon  question."  "  I'll  give 
you  some  lunch  at  the  Junior,"  says  Dunup.  But  I  am  not  going 
westwards  to  lunch.  Happily  I  am  not  yet  elected  a  member  of  the 
club  where  I  am  put  up.  Of  course  I  mean  the  great  club,  for 
any  of  the  swarm  of  little  clubs  does  not  signify.  I  do  not  think  I 
should  like  to  get  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  Parthenon 
troubling  me  for  forty  pounds,  the  amount  of  my  entrance-money 
and  subscription.  I  should  be  like  young  Fitzakcrly  the  other  day, 
who  was  frantically  mshing  about,  imi)loring  his  friends  to  black-ball 
him.  I  go  and  show  myself  at  places  where  men  do  show  themselves. 
One  of  the  pleasures  of  getting  back  to  town  is  to  look  at  people 
who  have  got  back  to  town.  If  you  get  into  the  way  of  going  to 
certain  places,  such  as  the  I.aw  Courts,  or  the  British  Museum,  or 
the  Ix^ndon  Library,  or  some  of  the  hostels,  you  get  hold  of  a  wide 
acquaintance  of  a  certain  sort :  you  know  a  lot  of  people  by  sight, 
by  name ;  you  exchange  inquiries  ;  you  talk  of  your  su.nmer  where- 
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'  sbouts ;  you  are  gently  jocular  or  whimsical ;  bul  you  x^ests  pi 
beyond  a  certain  point.  1  have  had  a  nodiiing  anil  ckatuiijE 
acqiiaintince  with  Jones  for  the  last  eleven  years.  He  was  ongiinll; 
a  stripling — speaking  of  the  time  when  I  (iist  knew  him — siadfOg 
.  calf-bound  volumes  in  the  reading-room  of  the  British  Mu»etun ;  I 
I  beheve  he  is  now  a  flourishing  lawyer,  with  his  hand  in  snmehiF 
do^en  public  undertakings.  About  three  years  ago  he  cxjinaaedi 
bope  that  I  would  take  a  glass  of  wine  with  him  one  of  these  iliji 
In  about  three  years'  time  we  shall  take  some  fiinhcr  step*  towank 
the  accomplishment  of  that  transaction.  There  are  oicn  with  whan 
we  have  social  and  literary  converse  for  half  a  life  titne,  and  ^tt 
know  nothing,  each  of  each,  of  one's  arcana  and  [>enetralia. 

All  professional  London  has  got  back  to  town,  though  ilie  fuhios- 
ables  linger.  I  will,  however,  back  the  professionals  ogatiuR  liie 
fashionables.  Look  at  those  hsts  of  preachers  which,  by  a  qnccr 
fashion,  find  llieir  way  into  the  evening  papers  on  a  Saturday  ;  yoo  wiH 
see  that  the  popular  preachers  are  back  again.  They  went  and  ihn 
got  their  legal  three  months'  holiday,  while  their  curates  jncatbcd  l» 
the  beadles  and  the  old  women  who  packet  the  shillings  on  3  Siiadaj. 
Every  parson  is  entitled  by  law  lo  his  three  mouths'  holiday,  mtb 
this  significant  proviso— j/"  he  can  get  it.  The  great  ]>h)'&iciail  ha 
got  back  to  his  abode  on  the  magic  south  side  of  Oxfoid  Street.  Be 
has  had  to  investigate  the  new  Continental  medical  vagirio,  the 
grape  cure,  the  mountain  cure,  the  mud  cure,  and  so  on,  and  it  dl 
the  better  for  his  run  into  Germany  and  llie  south  of  France.  Ewiy- 
thing  is  activity  and  bustle ;  you  are  active  and  bustling  j'ourselC  1 OW 
Jones  just  now.  If  I  hadmet  Jones  in  the  summer  season  I  should  hivg 
entreated  him  courteously  and  fixed  him  for  my  "diggins,"  uul  have 
thought  two  or  three  days  well  laid  out  in  amusing  hint.  Bui  •> 
can  only  allow  ourselves  a  nod,  a  minute  to  talk,  and  make  sodw 
indefinite  engagement  for  a  future  evening. 

Then  I  candidly  own  that  one  of  the  advantages  of  getting  backtO 

town  is  a  little  change  and  amusement      I  like  the  ninilitiet  and  1 

cultivate  a  tasle  for  solitude ;  but  I  like  the  Monday  Popubr,  uJ ' 

Philharmonic,  and  an  oratorio,  and  an  opera.  It  is  a  kindly  welcome  llMH 

'    Mr.  Mapleson  gives  me  when  I  find   hal  wc  have  a  season  of  winBl 

I    Operas.      I  know  nothing  more  luxurious  than  dropping  into  a  stall 

.    and    listening   dreamily  to   some  of  the  roost    delicious   music  in 

L  theworld.  "Theopera,"as  DeQuinceysaid,  "isthe  high<jstcuitconio 

I  modem  civilisation."   M.  Taine  in  the  Temfs  says  rather  ijuecrly  1^, 

■  "  worship  is  the  opera  of  souU, "  The  winter  season  has  ionie(liuM|Mi 

Biniercsling  for  mc  in  watching  tlie  opening  career  of  WW^^H 
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)ltanU  who  would  perhaps  hardly  have  a  chance  in  the  full  season. 
I  make  a  point  of  being  good-natured,  and  shall  take  bouquets 
I  me  to  encourage  the  new  songstress.  I  believe  I  ought  to 
;  been  at  the  Literary,  or  the  Geographical,  or  the  Numismatic, 
tomething  of  tliat  sort ;  but  the  great  charm  and  consolation  of 
mg  back  to  town,  the  compensation  for  all  that  we  have  lost  with 
f  vanished  summer,  is  the  exquisite  delight  of  music,  for  which, 
ndon  now  beats  all  tlie  capitals  of  the  world. 
[^  The  inimitable  Barber  lias  made  his  last  grimace  and  sung  his 
I  have  got  back  to  town  and  1  want  to  certify  myself  of  it 
ing  about  in  old  scenes.  There  are  other  places  whither  I  might 
I  know  one  of  the  night  birds  of  London  who  towards  midnight 
S  10  be  cheerfiil,  takes  tea,  and  is  happy  to  see  any  of  his  friends 
f  time  till  daylight.  But  he  lives  far  away  to  the  west,  and  I  only 
r  that  he  is  able  to  keep  any  servants,  but  I  suppose  his  man 
JB<ar&i/fl«c<4^to  lie  as  late  as  he  Hkes  in  the  morning.  Then  there  is  a 
tain  tavern  of  a  genuine  Johnsonian  character,  the  Mitre  or  Turlc's 
I  order,  where  some  dozen  literary  fellows,  an  important  section 
|f  those  men  who  do  the  real  newspaper  work  of  London,  will  take 
f  modest  repast  and  give  you  some  of  the  pleasantest  talk  worth 
it  is  a  Friday  night  we  shall  have  some  of  the  men  on  the 
leklics"  besides  those  on  the  "dailies."  You  will  find  here  some  fine 
d  specimens  of  the  Captain  Shand  tribes,  which  are  now  becoming 
ce  as  the  Megatherium;  or  I  know  a  club,  which  we  will  call 
cSybanies.whtreat  this  hourof  the  eveningacertain  set  are  habitually 
to  be  found,  who  will  give  a  welcome  to  the  absentee  and  have  much 
lo  tell  him  concerning  the  days  of  the  Vacation.  I  dare  say  I  shall  get 
tired  of  all  these  haunts  before  I  have  been  in  harness  long,  but  there 
IS  a  certain  piquancy  in  getting  back  to  them  after  many  days.  There 
i  <  certainly  every  facility  for  a  man  keeping  late  hours  in  London,  and 
jou  must  not  mind  doing  so  if  you  want  a  cosmopolitan  philosophy. 

As  I  move  along  Oxford  Street  and  descend  Regent  Street 
meet  with  some  of  my  fair  friends  who  have  come  back  to  lowiii 
The  Burtons  remind  me  of  their  afternoon  tea  at  five.  Handsome 
Mrs.  Burton  does  me  the  honour  to  consult  my  taste  in  the  choice 
.J  hat,  and  as  her  house  is  very  near  the  Regent  Circus  I  may  as  well) 
■  jEoe  and  have  my  cup  of  tea  now.  Burton  is  a  great  bookworm, 
iiud  when  his  work  on  "  The  Logic  of  the  Middle  Ages"  makes  its 
appearance  it  is  expected  tliat  Mill  and  Lecky  will  definitively  shut 
up.  His  work  has  been  in  incubation  some  seventeen  years,  but  it 
J  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  it  is  a  myth.  Some  sheets  have  been 
inted  for  private  circulation,  and  Burton  is  only  bewildered  by  the 
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con  trad  ic  ton*  opinions  of  candid  friends.     I  am  afraid  tliat  pretty 
Mrs.  Hunon  has  never  read  these  sheets,  but  she  has  a  knack  oi 
gelling  pretty  women  about  her,  and  intellectual  women  too.    Those 
sort  of  women  get  tirst  copies  of  every  new  book,  and  do  not  give  a 
fellow  any  chance  of  getting  credit  by  starting  a  new  notion.    Burton 
just  shows  himself  tor  a  cup  of  tea,  and  goes  back  to  his  work; 
hicky  thir.g  for  him  that  he  does   not  have   to  live  by  it     Mrs. 
Kurton  j:ives  me  to  understand,  of  course  indirectly,  that  he  was  a 
]^enVc:  bni:e  when  they  were  at  Ilfracombc,  and  could  not  find  time 
to  take  hcT  any  drives.     It  appears  that  he  has  been  passing  many 
sleepless  nij:ht5  in  corise^'^uence  of  some  new  ideas  about  the  quan- 
tihcitioi)  (^f  the  predicate.       1    feel   pretty  certain,   however,  that 
Mrs.  Biirtv^n  did  not  di>pense  with  her  drives,  and  that  she  found 
companions.     It  does  a  man  an  immense  deal  of  good,  especially  if 
he  has  l-ccn  jrrinding  ail  day,  c»r  talking  with  rough  bearded  fellows, 
to  tind  himself  in  a  pleasant  drawing-room   for  an  hour  among  nice 
and  c!c\  vr  worn ;.'n.      It  has  been   trulv  said   that  to  know  a  noble 
woman  is  in  i:sc".f  a  sort  <A  liberal   education,  and  I  am  of  opinion 
thill  ii   is  a   kind  of  liberal  education  which  ought  to  be  kept  up 
a'^'iivh:ous'.y.     1   talk  ab^'ar  good  music,  and  though  it  is  only  four 
in  the  af:.T:v^ -n,  Mr<.  ri-.::ion  will  sinj  me.  in   her  magnificent  cen- 
tral: v^  v.^ivo.  "^".n-.-  !«:*  r.:y  favourite  airs,  and  will  send  me  away  glad 
ai  hc.:r:.  .^ii*.  wi;;^  :v.\  lir.iin  rinjiinj:  with  sweet  sounds. 

I  mi>t    c,:".i   0:1    :>.e   PornuTS.    because  I    know  they  are  going 
a\\a\  ih'.N  \\::::cr  kW  .;v.\\^;::u  of  ]'Oor  Alice  l>ormer.    As  1  ascend  the 
st.iiroc  I  hear  ;»oo7  Alice  co*.:..h,  that  kind  of  coui:h  which  Ileast 
w:sh  :-.^  Iv.v.r.    Yv  a  \n  .  •.•.'.illMr^ily  ti;ink  that  pretty,  gracetul,  and  by  no 
uuar.s  un'.v'.ilii^.v-lo  \m:'. J  :.iri  was  enterin:::  on  the  second  stage  of  a 
c.cci.'.u*.  a:u;  ::'a:   \.';:  :v.:..:.i  sketch  o;:t  her  downward  j»athstepby 
step.      M:s.  IK^nr.er  e\:  l.:iT^.s  that  I   have  cauirht  them  on  the  wing. 
riu'v  i'.  :\  e  v^v.'.v  l,;relv   re  tamed  iVom   a  lonj:  jouniev,  and  are  only 
resi.n^  ::u'  -..^'.c  of  :!:e  fv^-v-:  iefore  ihev  take  a  h'nL:er  lli^ht.     I  under- 
s:a;\i  .-.'si  .-.1  ■,-/.:  i:.     v^:':  .-.cc^-an:  of  Alive  tr.ey  generally  spend  ^^^ 
Muii'v.vr  v\  ::  ^-  r..^*/'.  v  f  Sc  :lar.vl.and  the  winter  in  the  south  of  Fniticc 
I'lvis  In  :>.,'  .-.•    rvucvl  ..  ".it'v-v.i-  ireatnier.:  in  such  cases.    A  few  \\'C<^ 
/:io  sl'o  w.'.N  \\\  :.^e  M -.*.."./.:.«.;<.  and  ;'v<  vear  on  the  sei  ond  dav  ^^^ 
r!ip.^;:v...s    IV'\   :^i\  .::c  :..^  s/.il  tVr  M.i'^ira.     I  humbly  think    t^i 
i1k\   .Kv-  iV. :\.:'.^  \\  r/.::;er  I./.;-.      l>i.:  :he  stcU  <>{  London   is  uT^ 
ilu-jn  .  r:\'\    c,lv.!^^:  ii^nn  •.::-.-:^;;  w.i!un:;  lin^erin:^  for  a  fewwe*-^ 
It  In  ills;  ihe  "wav  of  I  r.^lisl;  :';.v«:i;e.  to  drive  ihintjs  too  late,  to  \\^^ 
llictn    to  the  KiNt.     1;  is  tvV^  laie  in  the  summer  when  they  1^^ 
town,  and  loo  late  in  the  ;iv/.»;v\v.  ^';\cxv  ^V.ov  leave  the  north. 
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ave  our  trains  only  just  by  a  moment,  and  allow  the  fish  to  get 
ipoilt  for  dinner.  We  call  in  the  doctor  too  late,  and  we  take  his 
prescriptions  too  late.  A  more  comprehensive  view  of  life,  and  a 
ittle  earlier  marching  in  the  days  of  the  campaign,  and  we  should 
a.void  that  blundering  in  which  most  of  the  mistakes  of  life  consist. 
I  can  only  wish  Alice  good  morning  and  good  bye.  I  stay  for  the 
pleasant  easy  family  dinner  this  time,  but  with  sickness  in  the  house 
and  packing  for  a  voyage,  it  is  no  time  for  visitors.  How  odd  to 
think  that  while  I  am  pacing  the  stony-hearted  terraces  of  London, 
as  De  Quincey  called  them,  my  friends  will  be  on  the  seas,  passing 
onwards  from  zone  to  zone  of  watery  light  and  sliade,  coming  to 
milder,  warmer  skies  and  airs,  and  like  Columbus  deciphering 
tokens  of  a  far-oif  summer  land,  and  then  see  the  summer  land- 
scape by  the  glorious  sea  nestling  below  the  mighty  mountain.  1 
think  I  could  shape  off  all  these  bronchial  touches  if  I  could  only 
thus  eliminate  a  single  winter  of  my  wintry  life.    Like  our  poet — 

I  would  see  before  I  die 

The  palms  and  temples  of  the  south. 

I  am  forcibly  reminded  that  getting  back  to  London  is  getting  back 
to  catarrli  and  bronchitis.  One  of  our  greatest  physicians  once  told 
me  that  the  two  greatest  dangers  that  London  has  for  delicate 
chested  people — for  be  it  observed  that  London  after  all  is  a  warm 
city  even  in  the  coldest  times — are  the  rushings  of  bleak  air  through 
the  gullies  of  tall  streets,  and  the  damp  penetrating  mud  which  in 
the  course  of  a  long  walk  will  find  its  way  through  the  stoutest 
Wellington,  and  unfortunately  before  you  are  aware  of  it. 

If  I  get  back  to  London  other  people  get  back  too.  Of  this  I  am 
reminded  at  every  turn.  My  revered  Uncle  John  comes  up  to  the 
cattle  show.  I  have  to  fetch  and  carry  a  little  for  my  esteemed 
avuncular  relation  and  his  wife,  but  I  love  my  little  cousins.  There 
is  one  bright,  chubby  little  four-year-older  wliom  I  really  think  I 
could  eat.  I  insert  a  spoon  below  his  chin,  and  ask  Mary  the  maid 
to  bring  in  pepper  and  salt.  He  opens  his  large  eyes  magnificently, 
and  with  an  air  of  perfect  resignation.  "  When  you  liave  gobbled  me 
quite  all  up,  Cousin  Charles,  perhaps  you  will  be  satisfied."  1  enjoy 
the  children  much  better  than  1  do  the  cattle  show.  I  ask  the  eldest 
younker  often  to  come  and  have  some  dinner  with  me.  He  will 
regularly  work  his  way  through  the  mcfiu  like  an  oldster,  and  is 
ready  for  either  cura9oa  or  cigarette.  He  talks  schoolboy  slang  to  me, 
and  treats  me  as  if  I  were  a  big  lad  in  the  next  removal.  I  think  it  th 
correct  sort  of  thing  to  take  him  to  Astley's.     The  impassive  yor 
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though  he  has  never  been  there  before,  will  exhibit  very  few  signs  of 
mental  disturbance.  He  thinks  he  has  heard  the  clown's  jokes 
before,  and  does  not  change  a  hair  w^hen  a  whole  troop  of  wild 
horsemen  charge  up  the  hill  and  sack  the  tyrant's  castle  amid  a 
blaze  of  blue  lights.  Lads  like  these  have  certainly  lived  before- 
hand and  come  into  the  world  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  I  was  thinking 
of  going  home  by  the  bus,  but  he  hails  a  hansom.  There  is 
certainly  an  awful  want  of  to  <r«3«  about  these  youngsters.  When 
you  come  back  to  London  you  are  on  the  main  rails  of  life,  and  ] 
are  brought  in  contact  with  all  sorts  of  people — all  your  relations  have 
claims  on  you.  It  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  getting  back  that  you 
are  put  en  rapport  with  all  kinds  of  interests.  A  soldier  on  a  fidd 
of  action,  when  all  are  fighting  around,  kno>*^  he  must  fight  or  be 
shot  or  trampled  down,  and  if  it  be  worth  while  getting  back  to 
London  at  all,  you  must  do  in  London  as  the  Londoners  do. 


^•*  y^  /*^  >^  ^"^  ^"^^  --^'s.^  x^-> 


Alger  s'Amuse. 

BY  EDWARD  HENRY  VIZETELLY. 

I  HE  Arab  has  none  of  our  civilised  amusements.  He 
has  no  alcoholic  dnnks  wherewith  to  intoxicate  him- 
self; no  theatres  or  music  halls,  with  their  gorgeous 
ballets  and  prime  donne,  their  comic  singers  and  won- 
erful  acrobats  ;  no  dancing  saloons  where  toes  are  pointed  towards 
he  ceiling,  and  limbs  made  to  take  unnatural  positions  in  the  wild 
»cillations  of  a  can-can.  But  in  lieu  of  these  he  has  the  Moorish 
3afe,  which,  with  the  exception  of  his  home,  and  feasts  and  festivals 
given  to  celebrate  a  marriage  or  the  circumcision  of  a  child,  is  his 
only  diversion. 

Although  it  seems  evident  that  the  Moorish  caf^  was  introduced 
^to  northern  Africa  during  the  Turkish  domination,  there  are  no 
^<^s  in  Algiers  at  the  present  day  which  bear  any  resemblance  to 
'^ose  in  Turkey.  In  Constantinople  and  its  neighbourhood,  for 
sample,  they  are  generally  elegant  buildings,  erected  on  picturesque 
^es,  with  trees,  clusters  of  jasmine,  and  immense  vines  to  shade 
'^01  from  the  piercing  rays  of  the  sun.  In  the  interior  are  fountains 
•^rting  forth  streams  of  perfumed  water  into  elegant  sculptured 
*^i"ble  basins,  surrounded  by  flowers,  while  along  the  sides  of  the 
^in  and  in  the  centre  are  benches,  sofas,  and  divans  covered  with 
^^tly  Smyrna  carpets.  These  establishments  are  dear  to  the  Turks, 
^o  are  the  only  people  who  really  understand  the  enjoyment  of 
^at  is  termed  kief—2i  Turkish  word  which  represents  an  indispen- 
ble  feature  of  Oriental  life. 

iLt'ef  means,  firstly,  to  do  nothing  more  fatiguing  than  to  lie  down 
>on  cushions  smoking  a  hookah  or  a  chibouck  filled  with  the  finest 
bacco,  which  a  young  Arab  lights  with  a  piece  of  perfumed  tinder ; 
en  to  sip  coffee  drop  by  drop,  or  violet,  orange,  or  rose  sherbets, 
id  to  listen  to  that  peculiar  music  which,  although  dull  and  mono- 
nous  to  us  Europeans,  is  delicious  to  an  Oriental  ear.  Add  to  this 
beautiful  site,  which  is  indispensable,  a  warm  atmosphere,  inspiring 
lople  with  an  inclination  for  repose,  shady  trees,  and,  above  all. 
Iter — if  only  a  comer  of  the  Bosphorus  in  the  distance — and  you 
11  have  the  principal  elements  oikief.  Previous  t^  *'  *"  '  *-vq- 
>n  it  is  likely  enough  that  the  inhabitants  of  Al/ 
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\  the  meaning  of  hsef,  but  at  ilie  present  day  their  coDcvptioD 
I  pleasure  differs  widely  from  that  of  the  Turks.  In  AlgiCTsthcrc 
I  "of  those  luxurious  retreats  to  dose  away  the  hours  of  w)ikh 
I  boasts.  The  poor  man's  idea  of  kuf  is  grovcliing  in  the 
\  public  thoroughfare,  or  sleeping  enveloped  iu  his  bumotis 
a  clump  of  trees ;  while,  although  the  WL-ll-io-tla  Mi 
I  has  his  caf^,  one  looks  arovind  it  in  vain  for  ihe  mnrblc 

with  perfumed  water  and  fragrant  flowers,  the  divans,  the  sob^iid 
I  Smvma  carpets — for  the  Moorish  cafii  has  none  of  ibcsc. 
I  rally  consists  of  a  deep  shop,  having  a  broad  wooden  ledge- 
is  placed  there  in  lieu  of  a  divan — standing  out  from  the  <iall,«i 
extending  round  the  room.  At  the  end  is  a  briokwurk  stoi-e,6a4 
with  encaustic  tiles — very  similar  to  what  would  be  foimd  is  ik 
kitchen  of  most  Trench  houses — in  which  four  or  five  fire*  on  ta 
lighted  at  once,  and  as  many  utensils  made  to  boil  at  the  Hime  liob. 
The  walls  are  whitewashed  and  completely  bare,  with  ■'■■'•  ■'•'■•'■'■'<:• 
of  a  cou|ile  of  stringed  instrumpnts  and  a  turlmukit  or  -ir 
a  corner,  and  the  benches  are  only  covered  at  interv.il- 
grass  mats,  which  of  an  afternoon  in  summer  are  ofiLi.  _  -,^,--  . 
side  into  the  streeL  Business  at  the  Moorish  caft!  bej^ins  «niii  ibc 
markets,  and  although  coffee  is  the  only  beverage  which  is  sold  ibtif, 
it  rarely  lacks  custom  throughout  the  day.  The  Moor  ant!  the  .Anfc 
have  no  "hour  of  absinthe,"  and  no  stated  times  for  taking  ihtil 
coffee.  If  after  the  market  tbey  happen  to  have  nothing  to  da,  *e 
chances  are  that  they  will  remain  seated,  sc]natlcd,  or  lying  upcmil* 
wooden  benches  for  the  entire  day,  during  which  they  will  only  taw 
absented  themselves  to  pay  a  casual  visit  to  their  hotues,  atwl  pertiip 
to  administer  corporal  punishment  to  one  or  more  of  ihdr  mta 
Those  who  have  business  to  attend  to  will  go  to  lh«  cnf<?  ihr«  ■ 
four  times  a  day,  eidier  10  terminate  a  bargain,  to  inc<;t  a  tneoA,  9 
,  simply  10  smoke  a  pipe  and  lounge. 

To  obtain  a  good  view  of  a    Moorish   caftf   at  Algicis  ia  tl« 
daytime,  fom  o'clock  is  the  best  hour  to  visit  iL     The   Win  a 
then  sinking  rapidly  towards  the  sea,  and  ihe  day  will  mi-  ■«  tt  on  fc 
wane.     The  intense  heat  which  has  kept  people  inilnur    , 
ing  about  the  arcades  and  baraars  since  an  hour  Ik. 
been  succeeded  by  a  dclidoiisly  cool  atmosphere,  wt^i 
,    even  more  agreeable  by  tlic  watering  of  the  roads.      lii 
k  end.     What  were  a  few  minutes  ago  comparatively  ■:' 
Biire  now  crowded  with  pedestrians  and  vehicles;  jon  ,1 
Ethink   that  the  entire  population  of  .\Igicrs  was  oui  ^i  cK-m.  ^ 
Itbtongcd  are  its  principal  thoroughfares.     Ahnosi  cvrry  <iik  loeki 
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ti-  The  Europeans  have  laid  aside  their  white  suits  and  muslin 
»,  they  have  changed  their  shirts,  and  attired  in  woollen  garments 
►r  the  evenings,  even  in  the  height  of  summer,  are  invariably 
[y — are  hurrying  to  the  bathing  establishments  beside  the  sea,  or 
lie  caf^s  overlooking  the  port.  The  Moors  stroll  through  the 
ets  in  fine  white  linen  breeches,  with  white  woollen  burnouses 
ging  from  their  shoulders  ;  and  even  many  of  the  Arabs  present 
ore  cleanly  appearance  than  at  any  other  time  in  the  day.  Ascend- 
the  steep  hill  in  the  direction  of  the  Kasbah,  any  of  the  streets 

lead  us  to  a  native  caf<f,  which  at  a  distance  looks  like  the 
ranee  to  a  passage  conducting  to  a  yard.  On  one  side  of  the  door- 
'•  is  a  rickety  table  supporting  a  vase  or  two  of  flowers,  and  a  glass 
be  filled  with  gold  fish,  and  encircled  with  long  strings  of  orange 
ssoms  or  jasmine,  which  are  threaded  by  the  Moorish  women  for 
purpose  of  adorning  their  hair.  Several  customers  are  seated  upon 
ts  outside — some  surrounding  an  aged  man,  perhaps  a  Marabout 
a  wealthy  merchant  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  sits  cross-legged 
oking  his  pipe,  and  from  time  to  time  makes  an  observation,  to 
ich  his  auditors  appear  to  listen  with  the  greatest  respect  ;  others, 
h  their  backs  against  the  wall  and  their  knees  near  their  chins, 
itemplate  a  group  lounging  in  various  attitudes  round  a  draught 
ird,  which  differs  from  ours  inasmuch  as  the  squares  are  raised 
i  sunk  instead  of  being  black  and  white,  while  the  draughts  have 

form  of  towers  and  pawns  of  the  game  of  chess.  Picking  our 
^  through  the  little  crowd  outside,  we  enter  a  long  room,  and  are 
ick  by  the  contrast  between  it  and  the  French  cafe,  but  not  so 
ch  on  account  of  the  simplicity  of  the  interior  as  from  the  kind  of 
within.  As  one  passes  through  the  doorway  no  jingle  of  dominoes, 
sound  of  billiard  balls  striking  together,  no  clinking  of  glasses,  no 
>bub  of  voices,  no  triumphal  cries  of  the  man  with  a  good  hand  at 
uct  greet  the  ear.  There  are  no  waiters  in  clean  white  aprons  and 
>rt  black  jackets,  moving  with  extraordinary  nimbleness  and 
•idity  among  small  marble  tables,  no  dame  de  cotnptoir  seated 
lately  behind  a  rosewood  tribune  ;  but  in  lieu  of  these  quietness 
i  peacefulness  reign  over  everything.  At  the  end  of  the  room  the 
houadji  or  master,  who  is  generally  a  Moor  or  a  Koulouglis,  is 
nding  before  his  stove,  where  water  is  always  on  the  bubble  and  coffee 
itinually  simmering.  As  the  water  boils  he  places  five  or  six  tea- 
)onsful  of  coffee  into  a  tin  pot  containing  about  two  tumblers  of 
ter,  and  carefully  removes  the  scum  as  it  rises  to  the  top ;  after 
owing  it  to  simmer  for  a  few  seconds  he  pours  the  coffee  several 
les   from    one   pot  to  another,  reminding  one  of  an  America 
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preparing  a  brandy-cocktail,  and  finally  empties  it  into  small  caps 
— someiimes  fitting  into  metal  stands  resembling  egg-cups,  but  more 
frequently  being  ordinary  European  coffee  cups — which  the  /A^or 
waiter  hands  round  to  the  customers.     In  some  caS6s  the  coffee  is 
roasted  daily  and  pounded  on  the  premises,  as  it  is  generally  con- 
sidered that  it  gradually  loses  its  flavour  when  once  cooked,  but  there 
are  also  shops  where  the  process  of  crushing  is  carried  on  as  a  trade. 
In    these  establishments  you  see  bent  over  a  long  stone  trou^ 
resembling  a  manger,  three  or  four  half  naked  men,  who  stand  Acre 
from  morn  till  sundown,  with  a  rest  of  about  a  couple  of  hours  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  crushing  the  coffee  with  a  huge  iron  pesde.    The 
Arabs  never  mix  milk  with  their  coffee ;  they  take  it  lukewarm,  and 
sip  it,  stopping  from  time  to  time  to  draw  a  whiff  of  smoke  from  their 
pipes,  or  to  make  an  obser\-ation  to  a  neighbour.     On  the  wooden 
benches  surrounding  the  room  the  Moors  and  Arabs  are  seated  widi 
their  legs  dangling  towards  the  ground,  squatted  on  their  hams,  aoss- 
legged  like  tailors,  or  reclining  in  different  positions.     Some  are  play- 
ing at  cards,  which  are  not  only  of  Spanish  manufacture,  but  go  by 
Spanish  names ;  for  instance,  they  call  the  suits  oroSj  copas^  esfardos^ 
fiasfos,  the  Court  cards  ray,  da  ma,  sofa,  and  the  others  cuariro,  cim^ 
se/s,  &€.,  according  to  their  numerical  order.     This  peculiarity,  whidi 
surj)rises  one  at  first,  is  abundantly  exi)lained  by  the  intercourse  which 
has  always  existed  between  the  two  countries,  and  the  fact  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Algerian  Moors  having  come  from  Andalusia. 
In  another  i)art  of  the  cafe  a  group  will  perhaps  be  collected  round 
the  raid  or  story-teller,  listening  to  some  marvellous  story  similar  to 
a  tale  in  "  The  Arabian  Nights  Entertainments,"  in  which  the  words 
^(f//,  ^a/cf,  galon  (he,  she,  or  it  has  said),  gal-fil-maisal  (it  is  related  in 
the  story)  continually  strike  the  ear.     Running  about  the  room  is  the 
thcfel,  generally  a  youth,  now  carrying  a  cup  of  coffee,  now  returning 
to  fetch  a  j)iece  of  burning  charcoal,  and  hastening  away  with  it 
again  between  a  pair  of  small  tongs  to  light  a  pipe  or  a  cigarette. 
One  observes  a  group  of  men  seated  together  in  an  obscure  comer, 
among  whom  a  long  cherry-stemmed  pipe  continually  passes  froir 
one  to  another ;  each  in  his  turn  places  the  mouth-piece  to  his  lips 
and  after  taking  as  many  whiffs  as  he  seems  to  rare  for  hand 
the  pipe  to  his  neighbour.    Some  eagerly  stretch  out  their  hand 
to  receive  it,  and  after  retaining  it  for  a  few  seconds  blow  larg 
clouds  of  smoke  from  their  mouths  and  nostrils ;   others  take  th 
proffered  chibotick  in  an  indolent  manner,  and  just  press  it  to  the 
lipSj   W'hiJe  others,   again,  oveicome  "b^  \a.xv%>\o\^  Va5^  ^^^^^  \«Sri 
their  turn  arrives.     It  is  p\a\iv  Xo  aiv^  ox^^  ^>cvo  xa^^^^xxsw 
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ii   ntch    these    men    for   a    few     mioutci   tlut    the   jdea 

;(    luiening    to     the     rmei,     of    playing     cards    and     dmigtit^ 

•\  i>(    sipping    smalt    cups    oT    coff«e     is    not    the    sole    enjoy- 1 

ii    to    be    obtained    at  the     Moorish    cafe.     People  can  also 

■Me  ihctnselves  there,  a.nd  Uu-t  withoai  sinnii^  agsiost    the 

III,  which  fbmully  ioEcrdicts  the  use  of  fenncntcd  liquon.     To 

.11  thin  state  of  quiei  dmafceiuicss,  which  is  at>otfacr  and  peritapf 

only  real  kind  of  Off,  they  use  several  ibingi.     Some  smoke 

.^■•iiH  or  opium,  others  chew  a  particular  kind  of  bean,  vhich  they 

tatgOt  and  which  they  preieod  his  the  pniperty  cf  being  able 

evoy  kind  of  aninul  with  a  tail  or  saga,  whence  its  name ; 

,  and  more  paitiailarly  the  women,  eat  an  opute  paste ;  but 

or  finely  chopped  hemp,  which  is  smoked  in  a  small 

most  commooly  itsed.     The  kiod  of  iittoncation  produced 

t  substances  is  of  a  very  undeaionsirative  nature,  and  those 

[|y  indulge  in  tbetn  may  be  easQy  distinguished  by  their 

eyes  and  auinuled  countenances,  and  by  a  nervous  langfa 

n  time  to  time  coatracta  their  coantenance,  or  by  a  sort  of 

cboly  torpor  overshadowing  tL 

visiting  the  &Eoorish  caf<f  of  an  evening  quite  a  transformatioo 

Dmelimcs  be  found  to  have  taken  place  since  the  aTtemooD. 

OM  of  a  cap  of  coffee,  instead  of  being  a  sou,  yarics  from  ten 

les  to  twenty-fire,  and  the  lunnber  of  cuHomctt  and  attendants 

BRdeiably  increased.     Some  grass  mats  are  spread  upon  the 

d,  a  few  lighted  candles  fixed  into  empty  wine-bottles  stand 

fans  parts  of  the  room,  and  thre^  or  Ibox  musdans  are  seated 

legged,  amidst  cushions  and  carpets,  upon  a  small  platform 

id  temporarily  in  a  comer.     One  will  be  playing  ttpon  a  Iwo- 

ed  Moorish  fiddle,  another  will  perlu^  have  one  of  European 

which  he  holds  in  a  siniilar  nunner  to  the  Savoyard 

mih  the  screws  in  the  air  and  the  part  which  is  usually  placed 

the  chin  resting  upon  his  thighs ;  a  third  will  be  blowii^  a 

teed  clarionet,  while  the  fourth,  «rho  is  often  a  pretty  tmveiled 

attired  in  a  gorgeous  silk  coitimie  embroidered   with 

pU  thread,  beats  the  meauure  upon  a  brilliantly  painted  tarbffuia, 

ud  fnm  time  to  time  takes  up  an  Arab  soag  similar  to  the  Ibllowing 

li.liiKh  key : — 

ftvAy  dMt  thoa  *a  mnw  pock  np  llijr  tat  asd  qtdt  tlie  tribe  oT  llKbem  ? 
It  Ibe  6nc°  of  BTf  iMsd,  the  Uothn-  at  nr  hon ; 
•  torn  cf  oui  chiiti. 
tIAooir  a  baoOltd  ktad  imaag  cmr  6oda. 

[I  pte  then  ihc  krtOM  oC  pUL 
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Our  horses  bound  like  gazelles  upon  this  ocean  of  oionntains,  among  the  deep 
gorges,  the  ravines,  and  the  precipices,  where  hyenas  and  jackals  have  ther 
lairs. 

Remain  in  the  Tell,  fly  not  to  the  desert  I 

Then  a  man's  voice  resDonds  : — 

Stop  the  cloud  traveller  drifting  above  our  heads. 
Forbid  the  eagle  to  spread  its  wings  and  to  soar  on  high. 
Tell  the  brook  to  remount  the  slope  of  a  hill. 
Reconcile  in  a  brotherly  kiss  the  serpent  and  the  lion. 
But  attempt  not  to  retain  the  Nomad ! 

He  despises  the  townfolk,  pepper  merchants,  and  sons  of  Jews  who  pay  tribute 

to  a  master. 
He  has  never  harnessed  his  horse  to  a  plough  ;  he  merely  touches  the  earth  vith 

his  heel. 
He  has  never  gazed  upon  the  countenance  of  a  Sultan. 
The  Nomad  is  independent  and  proud ! 

He  has  the  Sahara  and  its  unbounded  expanse,  when  flying  upon  the  wings  of 

his  steed  he  hunts  the  gazelle  and  the  ostrich. 
He  has  women  whiter  than  camels*  milk,  flowers  of  the  desert  perfuming  the  pare 

air  of  the  oases. 
The  Nomad  is  happy ! 

Day  and  night  he  answers  the  signal. 

Seizing  his  gun  he  causes  the  powder  to  speak,  and  falls  like  hail  upon  the 

accursed  tribe  who  outraged  his  allies. 
He  kills  the  warriors,  even  to  the  last,  captures  the  negroes  and  the  sheep,  but  he 

sends  the  women  with  their  jewels  back  to  their  mothers. 
The  Nomad  is  generous  and  proud  ! 

Our  holy  Marabout,  Sidi-ben-Abdallah,  descendant  of  the  prophet  (let  Mahomet 

favour  him  !),  has  said  : 
**  The  traveller  is  a  guest  sent  by  God  :  though  he  be  Christian  or  Jew,  di\ide  tb 

date  with  him,  for  all  that  you  have  belongs  to  God. 
"  Give  the  stranger  the  best  place  upon  the  mat  and  accompany  him  to  tt 

threshold  saying,  *  Follow  thy  happiness !  * " 

The  Nomad  is  hospitable ! 

The  song  is  ended,  but  there  is  no  applause  on  the  p)art  of  th 
audience,  for  a  Mussulman  would  never  think  of  betraying  or  givir 
vent  to  his  feelings  in  public.  The  musicians  lay  aside  their  instr 
ments,  sip  their  coffee,  roll  cigarettes  between  their  fingers,  or  fill  the 
pipes  with  tobacco  ;  after  a  few  seconds  they  recommence  play  in 
and  so  on  throughout  the  entire  evening,  stopping  only  once  eve; 
half  hour.  THey  receive  every  kind  of  consideration  from  their  er 
ployers,  being  handsomely  remunerated,  and  provided  with  cushioi 
and  carpets  to  lounge  upon,  as  "weW  as  le^x^sVitCLeoXs  aaxd  tobaxico  (r 
of  charge.   Their  music  is  pecuWai.  "EMto^tans  ^^xiewa^j  ^\:5\^\x  t^ 
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R,  OQ  iuxouni  of  ihe  slight  variation  of  tlie  notes.  Listening  to  it, 
XI.  in  a  place  where  there  is  no  lack  of  local  colouring,  where 
is  one  of  those  nugnificenily  attired  Moorish  women — whom 
res  unveiled  for  the  first  time  perhaps — and  an  audience  con- 
nog  of  some  two  hundred  Mussulmans,  among  whom  hardly  a 
I  EuKipeaa  can  be  distinguished,  it  is  by  no  means  disagreeable.  The 
I  monotony  of  its  notes  produces  a  feeling  of  droivsiness  which, 
I  »li!iou(;h  little  in  accordance  with  our  way  of  living,  must  be  adml- 
I  nblf  iuited  to  the  indolent  and  effeminate  mode  of  life  of  those  for 
l.wboDi  it  is  intended. 

From  Ihe  Moorish  cafe  to  an  esiablishment  frequented  of  an  even- 
Bag  by  Europeans  the  distance  is  short  enough,  but  the  contrast  is 
l|Rai    We  pass  down  the  riotous  Rue  de  la  Kasbah,  where  half- 
I  drunken  soldiers,  crowding  dirty  little  cabarets  on  the  ground  floors 
of  old  Moorish  houses,  are  singing  snatches  from  popular  French 
toiigi,  tthcre  the  strains  of  a  guitar  accompanying  an  Andalusian  air  are 
lalfdrowned  amidst  the  quarrelling  of  a  party  of  Spaniards,  and  where 
fOB  occasionally  perceive  a  youthful  Moor  seated  at  the  doorofacaf^ 
drtimily  playing  upon  a  lute.     We  cross  the  Rue  Bab-.-\zzoun,  follow 
'  street  leading  towards  the  sea,  pass  through  a  dirty  yard 
olcd  a  garden,  and  edge  our  way    into  a  long  rectangular  room 
what  higher  than  an  ordinary  lofty  apartment,  \\\i\\  a  gallery 
I  Mpponed  by  iron  pillars,  and  ornamented  by  crystal  gas  brackets, 
I  ninning  along  the  southern  side  and  one  end.     Tables  with  marble 
I  lad  Wooden  tops,  and  cane-seated  chairs,  are  patkcd  closely  together 
upon  the  floor.     The  former  are  loaded  with  beer  bottles  and  glasses 
of  yirious  forms,  from  the  cylindrically-shaped  bocli  to  tlie  thick,  com- 
noa  fetilverrc,  filled  with  almost  all  the  liquors  that  are  drunk  in  a 
jilOIciiniale  where  the  French  rule  supreme.     The  most  popular  are 
l^fce  poisonous,  olive  green  absinthe,  a  brandy  which  our  neighbours 
^ive  very  appropriately  christened  bn'ik-gorge,  lukewarm   beer,  cold 
'  *oflce  diluted  with  water,  orgeat,   and  gooseberry  syrup.     Crowded 
"■ound  [he  tables,  swarming  in  the  galleries,  some  leaning  against  the 
f'"lars  and  some  with  their  elbows  among  the  glasses  and  bottles, 
*fiich  seem  hkely  on  the  slightest  movement  to  be  dashed  to  the 
^Ound  with  a  frightful  crash,  are  men  of  nearly  every  nation  in 
*-Utope,  huddled  together  with  Mussulmans  and  fat,  debauched-loofc- 
^^%  females  in  gaudy  attire.     There  are  Frenchmen  and  Belgians, 
Uian&  and  (jreeks,  Englishmen  and  Germans,  Spaniards  and  Mai- 
^  Turks,  Arabs,  Moors,  and  Jews,     Look  well  into  the  densely- 
j  nrnhhude,  aad  yon  in»  see  the  black-bearded,  hrome-Caced, 
y-haaded  drosky  driver  who  drove  you  into  ihc  aubMiV^s,  «iA  ^t 
Vol'  XI,  X.S.  iS^j.  Q  Q 
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waterman  who  rowed  you  to  land  Trotn  the  steamer,  s«atctl 
few  feet  of  the  son  of  the  banker  wlio  cashed  yiiu  a  dnft  ifm. 
London,  and  a  group  of  French  ofilcers.  There  arc  the  young  tnib 
of  the  toivn  ruining  their  health  by  the  too  frequent  use  of  nU«a> 
ting  drinks,  and  Mussulmans,  regardless  of  Mahoniel  and  the  K<m 
selling  their  chance  of  a  place  in  Paradise  rorthcjmi-ilegc  of  giad»(r 
destroying  their  brains  with  a  poisonous  decoction  of  wormwood  nd 
water.  Everyone  is  smoking  1  some  holding  I  letwec^i  their  lipilht 
ivory  or  amber  mouthpieces  of  long  chcny- stemmed  pipes,  irthoi 
with  cheap  cigars— whicli  liave  possibly  only  been  made  a  dif  « 
two  before,  so  great  is  the  consumption— or  ordinary'  mecrsdan 
or  clay  pipes  blackened  half  way  «]>  the  bowl,  slicking  out  of  At 
comer  of  their  mouths.  ^Vaiters,  both  Mussulman  and  CfaristliL 
carrying  small  trays  loaded  with  different  drinks,  move  witli  tJilBaibf 
among  the  crowd,  answering  in  every  direction  the  repeated  oB 
of  "  Garfun."  Through  the  smoke  which  curls  up  towards  the  rei&( 
stopping  half-way  and  there  floating  about  in  clouds — rendering  ()> 
heated  atmosphere  still  more  oppressive,  and  making  the  baHif- 
lighted  room  even  more  gloomy  than  would  othcraise  be  the  cast— 
we  perceive  a  stage.  In  the  orchestra  the  musicians  refresh  theat 
selves  with  beer  or  absinthe  at  every  pause  in  Ihe  music,  and  then  JO 
to  work  again  with  renewed  vigour,  producing  from  time  la  Iot 
sharp  unnatural  sounds,  which  remind  you  of  a  band  of  sirecl  mup- 
slrels  or  of  a  theatrical  performance  at  a  country  fair  in  Euai]» 
The  scenery  is  so  wom  and  begrimed  willi  dirt  and  dust  that,  Mfr 
withstanding  the  lights,  which  are  arranged  in  proximily  to  it  ftr  At 
purpose  of  producing  a  good  effect,  you  fail  to  make  out  anytluv 
bul  a  mixture  of  faded  colours  intended  to  represent  a  lanst  wOM. 
On  the  stage  is  a  yoimg  woman  attired  iii  a  low  necked  n'V  A  fMPt 
which  assuredly  has  done  service  on  more  than  one  penioa's  lad; 
and  which,  to  judge  from  its  elegant  cut,  has  evidently  mcji  hfOD 
days.  Hark  !  she  is  about  to  sing .'  What,  we  ask  ourschts,  Vt 
those  guttural  sounds  and  screeches  proceeding  from  between  iiwK 
pretty  lips  which  a  few  seconds  before  gave  such  a  clvarmin^'  expn> 
sion  to  diat  youtlifol  countenance  now  distorted  by  horrible  grinato 
which  modem  Frenchmen  style  looking  (anitilie.  Mas  Tli^Sa 
landed  with  Suzanne  I^gier  and  Colombat  in  her  liainf  or  i*  ife 
merely  a  youthful  follower  of  the  same  school,  aspiring  to  simiUr 
honours?  Evidently  the  latter.  The  song  is  finished,  the  audie^r 
applauds.  The  building  trembles  with  the  clapping  of  hand^  J^h 
Stamping  of  feet  upon  the  floor,  and  the  repealed  cries  of  "  ^^HI 
and  **  Bh  !"  in  the  midst  of  which  a  man  near  the  sl^r^^^l 
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shrill  whistle,  which  is  equivalent  to  hissing.  The  young  lady's  eyes 
sfxirkle,  and  a  scarlet  tint  mounts  to  her  cheek,  which  the  pearl 
powder  covering  her  visage  is  powerless  to  dissimulate.  lier  fingers 
are  seized  with  a  convulsive  movement  as  if  she  were  impatient  to  claw 
the  face  of  the  man  who  has  dared  to  disapprove  of  her  vocal  per- 
formance ;  but  she  contents  herself  with  calling  him  a  hete,  I  le  then 
gets  into  a  temper.  He  threatens  to  jump  upon  the  stage  and 
chastise  the  pert  beauty,  but  is  restrained  by  his  friends,  and  he 
eventually  decides  upon  complaining  to  the  manager  of  the  establish- 
ment, who  has  him  ignominiously  turned  out  by  the  police  for 
creating  a  disturbance.  When  the  tumult  caused  by  this  little  inci- 
dent  has  somewhat  subsided  the  singer  appears  in  the  room  and,  as 
is  customary  in  these  parts,  proceeds  to  make  a  collection  among 
the  audience,  who  for  the  sum  of  a  halfpenny  or  a  penny  are  permitted 
to  make  coarse  jokes,  pay  compliments,  or  talk  sentimentally  to 
the  fair  quetmse  as  they  drop  their  offerings  into  the  plate. 

Overcome  by  the  oppressive  atmosphere,  savouring  of  tobacco 
smoke  and  garlic,  we  rise  to  leave,  but  in  making  our  way  through 
the  crowd  tread  unintentionally  upon  more  than  one  pair  of  shoes, 
for  which  we  are  cursed  and  sworn  at  in  three  or  four  different 
languages.  We  pass  through  the  small  frontage  enclosed  by  trellis- 
work,  where  the  better  dressed  people  are  seated  round  small  zinc 
tables,  looking  in  at  the  performance  through  the  open  doors,  and 
reach  the  Esplanade.  The  crowds  of  people  who  have  been  swarm- 
ing in  the  streets  of  the  European  town  since  dinner  time  arc 
directing  their  steps  towards  home,  so  that  the  favourite  promenade 
gradually  becomes  deserted,  until  at  length  nothing  is  left  to  break 
the  spell  of  solitude  that  creeps  slowly  over  everything  but  the  strains 
from  the  orchestra  of  the  cafe  hard  by,  a  party  or  two  lingering 
abroad  until  the  half-told  story  is  completed,  and  a  few  couples  wIkj 
are  too  much  engaged  with  themselves  to  notice  the  dispersing  mul- 
titude or  to  have  any  idea  of  how  time  flits  away. 
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expert  at  huid-^shtng  myt^  ^ujmjjht'biffimfKKIBU 
in  this  way  frequently  as  a  boy.  This  kind  of  sport  j 
more  in  vogue  years  ago  than  it  is  now.  There  is  a  tradition  ol 
lade  thai  a  fisherman  there,  who  was  most  successful  among  lisll 
neither  used  rod  nor  line  nor  net  The  Thames  at  that  pointi 
excavated  the  lower  part  o(  the  bank,  and  created  holes  and  en 
the  fish  lodged  themselves  therein.  The  man  dived  into  the] 
and  caught  tlie  fish  with  his  hand.  He  was  always  secure  of  B 
An  ex-Oabinet  Minister  gave  me  an  account  of  a  man  who  y 
used  to  Lack  himself  to  dive  into  a  well-known  hole  of  fi 
bring  up  one  in  his  raouth  and  one  in  each  hand-  This  i 
some  personal  recollections  of  trout  tickling  in  the  1 
excited  my  interest  in  an  article  upon  the  subject  wbidi  I  I 
in  a  French  sporting  paper  during  my  forced  sojourn  in  I 
the  siege.  I  venture  upon  a  translation  of  the  article,  which! 
Jail  to  be  of  great  interest  to  all  who|^are  interested  in  fishing.  1 

"Child,"  said  my  grandfather  to  me,  "before  learning  to  I 
hand  one  must  learn  to  swim." 

And  when,  the  following  year,  1  began  to  undress, 

"Child,"  said  my  grandfather  again,  "  before  b 
by  hand  you  must  be  a  diver." 

I  was,  I  think,  twelve  years  old.     It  wsls  witli  extreme  ti 
that  I  wailed  for  the  second  year  from  the  preceding.    At  the] 
April  I  was  in  the  water,  by  the  end  of  June  I  dived  1 
ducks  in  our  poultry  yard. 

Panting  nith  joy  on  Sl  John's  Day,  the  a 
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I  I  shall  give  you  a  spairowhawk,  but  you  will  not  be  able' 

Bpuii;  use  of  it  until  the  next  holidays.    To-day,  as  it  is  a  Jioliday, 

jlsiwil  go  out  with  me.  It  is  fine — I  mil  endeavour  to  s1k)\v  you  how 

Blbh  by  Iiand.  But  alwa)'s  remember  this  maKim,jTiy  little  friend  :- 

fry  fisherman  by  hand  should  know  how  to  swim  and  to  div< 

jot  that,  drowning  for  the  rash  perhaps,  but  no  fish." 

s,  the  weather  was  as  fine  as  could  be  desired.     Not  a  shadow 

■ihe  slightest  cloud  in  the  celestial  vault,  not  a  breath  of  wind,  not 

^nkle  on  the  face  of  the  water.     Vet  the  heaviness  of  the  lempera- 

b  might  have  foretold  some  violent  atmospheric  revolution  for  the 

My  grandfatlier  led  me  into  his  garden,  of  which  an  arm 

I'the  Seine  hemmed  in  the  extremity  at  the  back  of  the  lanyards, 

d  both  of  us  undressed.     Without  trouble  for  his  gri;nt  age,  the 

*«orthy  man  wished  to  direct  my  first  steps  in  the  piscatorial  career. 

At  this  point  the  river  is  not  ten  yards  wide,  but  its  banks  have  a 

toain  ele^'alion.     Moreover,  they  are  lined  with  willows  and  osiers. 

Numerous  holes  hollowed  out  of  the  soil  appear  along  its  banks.    In 

a  places  they  occur  in  such  quantity  that  one  miglii  suppose  a 

I  hill  frequented  by  rabbits. 

"Here   are    the  burrows    of    your  game,"  said  my  grandfather, 

"But  listen  to  these  preliminary  instructions.     Each  hole 

fedestined  to  contain  for  you  one  fish,  or  several  crabs,  barbel,  trout, 

1.  sometimes  carp  and  pike  by  chance.     But  each  hole  may  also 

cala  water  rat,  whose  bite  is  painful,  or  an  otter,  which  might  do 

K  great  barm  with  its  claws  and  teeth.     Remember  fcr  the  present 

I  pan  of  the  catechism  of  hand-fishing.     Observe  whether  the  hole 

jnly  one  outlet  or  more.    If  it  has  but  one,  it  is  not  [irobable  that 

it  hole  contains  either  a  water  rat  or  an  otter.     The  water  rat  being 

i  to  us,  we  do  not  pursue  it     As  for  the  otter,  since  it  is  the 

r  of  our  rivers,  its  flesh  is  very  eatable,  and  its  skin  fetches 

mhing^   if  you  discover  the  animal  you    must   Liy  before    the 

I  mouths  of  his  hiding  place  weels  of  osier  or  iron  wire  well 

''^i»d  principally  with  live  fish,  or  wait  on  the  watch  for  the  beast, 

-M  kill  itwidj  a  shot.     It  scorns  the  hook,  and  defies  nets.     By  way 

^  paientliests  I  advise  you  at  first,  when  you  see  a  hole  le^'el  with 

t  water,  or  even  when  you  find  it  under  the  water,  to  feel  its 

with  your  hand,  to  search  if  there  are  others  correspond- 

\  near,  and  if  there  are  none,  to  insert  gently  the  fingers  lengthened, 

[  back  underneath,  enlarging  little  by  httle  the  entrance  where  it 

^Diuroir.     Should  this    hole  contain  any    crabs  diey  nill  appear 

^  with  tlie  claws  in  front.     Take  care  to  seize  them  there,  or 

:nielly  caught  yourself  in  their  grip,  or  i. 
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break,  and  you  will  lose  your  prey,  Vou  must  Uicn  return 
the  palm  downwards,  and  taking  the  beast  by  the  middle  of  thel 
draw  it  out  and  throw  it  into  the  bag,  which  you  shoukl  cany 
your  neck.  Often  one  hole  contains  three,  four,  and  tven  row 
little  stick  provided  with  an  iron  hook  will  serve  to  extract  thoa  A 
trout  also  often  inhabits  a  crab's  hole.  As  it  will  have  eniertd  hoi 
first,  as  soon  as  you  feel  the  fish  push  your  hand  sofUy  along  vo6a- 
ueaih  it,  gently  tickling  it.  If  you  do  not  tremble  loo  KHieh,  if  jw 
do  not  make  any  too  sudden  movements,  the  trout  iv31  not  5tir.  U*Q 
fall  asleep,  fascinated  by  yotir  caresses.  But  arrived  near  thf  j^ 
quickly  raise  the  tinimb  and  forefinger  on  eitbcr  side  of  the  I 
closing  the  other  fingers  round  him.  Then  withdraw  your  arm, 
the  captive  will  soon  be  in  your  ganic  bag.  If  it  is  a  <]ucstion  of «j 
other  fish,  proceed  in  the  sai.ic  way,  except  with  the  eel  Notwjit 
standing  every  precaution,  notwithstanding  all  your  skill,  thn 
often  escapes,  owing  to  the  oily  and  glutinous  nature  of  its  sIud 
also  of  the  sensation  of  disgust  which  is  invincibly  felt  when  it*  s 
body  coils  round  one's  arm.  But  for  the  practised  it  is  an  ciedlenl 
method  of  seizing  it,  although  Uttle  used,  to  put  on  a  mitlra  nude 
of  bristly  skin  ;  the  sharp  points  enter  its  skin,  and  the  eel  wiX  h 
longer  succeed  in  sliding  between  your  fingers.  When  near  a  and; 
bank,  one  can  otherwise  rub  some  of  the  gravel  on  one's  liand  bdOR 
plunging  it  into  the  hole  and  seizing  the  eel;  especially  if  holding  n 
firmly,  by  the  middle  of  Uie  body,  you  [lass  the  middle  firpr 
under  it  and  press  the  upper  side  with  the  fore  and  ring  fingera,  or  if 
near  the  head,  you  bend  the  thumb  so  that  the  nail  breaks  the  dia 
As  soon  as  the  eel  is  captured  it  is  prudent  to  get  on  the  bank  wi 
kill  it,  because  it  will  inconvenience  you  by  its  struggles  if  kept  id  4f 
bag.  In  order  to  kill  it  without  lacerating  it  put  one  foot  do  il 
and  cut  the  backbone  in  two  near  the  head.  That  is  why,  my  gotrf 
friend,  every  fisherman  by  hand  ought  to  have  a  strung  kiufe  in  > 
handle,  also  hung  round  his  neck  or  placed  in  his  bag.  This  k«fc, 
which  h  of  constant  utility,  becomes  sometimcsan  absolute  ttcconi}- 
It  is  useful  for  enlarging  the  holes  necessary  to  free  the  arm  "hen  a 
is  difficult  to  withdraw  it  now  and  then  from  a  cavity  into  which  il 
has  been  thrust.  If  you  observe  several  holes  appearing  to  l«  a» 
nectcd  one  with  another,  stop  up  the  narrowest  with  giaicK,  lUacs. 
branches,  or  mud,  before  sounding  the  principal  one.  If  it  in  cn^t 
inspect  the  others,  after  having  stopped  tliat  one  up  in  its  tntn.    If 

I  your  arm  does  not  reach  to  the  bottom  thrust  a  stick  in,  and  if  fW 
:  a  companion  witli  you,  let  bim  mount  the  bank  and  rtif 

I  violaitly  over  the  hole.     You  may  be  sure  then  that  the  fish,  '4  Ihcn 


Hand-Fishing. 

■^  in  the  hole,  will  come  out.     A  propos  of  corapauiou,  my  dea 
i,  u  bit  of  essential  advice  en  passaiil.  However  good  a  swimmerJ 
r  good  a  divei,  you  ntiy  be,  never  go  haiid-fishing  alone. 
it  soon  happens.     Without  speaking  of  cranips  and  fits,  whici 
a  moment  paralyse  the   strongest  and  most  robust,  it 
s  tliat  one  gets  entangled  in  tlie  grass  and  submerged  < 
1  one  gets  one's  arm  into  a  hole  from  which  it  is  impossible 
let  it  without  anollier's  hejp^in  fact,  I  could,  unfortunately,  name 
^  than  one  imprudent  fellow  stifled  and  drowned  by  the  fall  of  a 
k  undermined  by  the  waters,  and  which  he  liad  completed  by 
;  it  in  pursuing  the  fish  which  it  sheltered  under  its  treacherous 
.     If  I  add  that  you  ought  always  to  be  cautious,  to  examine 
e  places  where  you  wish  to  practise — to  know  llie  ground,  in  a 
I,  before  devoting  yourself  to  tlie  pleasure  of  fishing — if  1  advise  ■ 
r  to  Tu-matn  longer  than  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  water  at  4 
tne,  lo  avoid  staying  for  long  near  sources,   to  dive  slowly  inM 
n  avoid  also  the  float-wood,  faggots,  and  herbage,  which  t, 
I  our  rivers  and  in  which  one  may  be  lost,  to  explore  widi  i 
c  creelcs  with  which  you  are  not  acquainted  ;  if  1  pledge  yoa*^ 
Q  insist  once  under  water  in  forcing  holes  too  narrow  for  your 
to  the  surface  as  soon  as  you  experience  the  need  of 
iug,  if,  finally,  I  recommend  you  not  to  bathe  until  your  food 
digested,  that  is  at  least  two  hours  afler  eating,  and  unless  you 
k  yourself  in  good  health,  1  shall,  my  dear  child,  have  given 
Jie  first  indispensable  instructions  for  becoming  a  fisherman  by 
At  present  to  the  water  and  to  work." 


I  enter  the  river — my  grandiatlier  slowly  and  carefully ;  I  with 
e  fierceness  of  a  yoimg  sj'ianiel. 

[  'sdealh  !"  cried  the  venerable  patrician;  "  it  is  not  thui^ 
\  one  must  act.     Walk  softly  without  agitation.     Don't  frights 

Whatever  the  saxiants  of  study  may  say,  they  have  < 

iCOod  ears.     Look  before  yoti.     The  water  is  clear  :  om 

B  bottom.    If  you  perceive  a  trout,  stop,  cease  moving,  to  folloi 

rfth  your  looks.     Perhaps  it  will  soon  go  and  nibble  the  w 

'.i^le,  at  tlie  bottom  of  which  you  will  catch  it  at  your  leisure  by 

mplylng  with  my  instructions.     But  let  us  begin  lo  fish.     Go  along 

fright  bank  of  the  river ;  1  will  go  along  the  left  bank.    Take  care 

ic  hole,  not  one  root,  not  one  knot  of  herbage,  withou^ 

diiog  into  it" 

labey  scrupulously.     We  advance  with  caution  in  die  Ji 
S  side,  1  cm  mine.    The  weather  is  still  screiiri      ' 
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capriciously  over  our  heads.  Now  and  then  there  gliUcQ  ai 
sparkles  a  light  graceful  silvered  form,  adorned  with  shining  reUd. 
It  is  a  trout.  It  is  motionless;  it  would  be  said  that  it  sleeps,  thiti 
is  only  to  stretch  out  one's  arm  to  capture  it ;  but  you  nuke  i 
gesture,  and  tlie  coquette  has  flown,  disappeared  with  ihc  faptdirv  ot 
lightning.  Good,  here  is  a  hole  level  with  the  water,  iindcr  tlieroen 
of  an  old  decayed  willow.     I  put  my  hand  iiL     My  heart  beats  h^ 

"Hi!  hi!  hi!" 

"What's  the  matter?"  asked  my  grandEnher  smiling,  Minf 
towards  me  from  the  other  side  and  balancbg  between  Ws  fingoil 
pretty  little  barbel. 

"  Oh !  grandpapa,  I  am  being  pinched." 

"  Eh  !  I  don't  doubt  it  He  becomes  not  a  smith  who  does  nol 
bum  himself  a  little.     Pull  your  hand  out" 

I  drew  it  out,  that  poor  hand.  A  great  crawfish  had  seized  Bj 
forefinger  with  its  claws,  and  certainly  it  did  not  appear  disposed 
to  let  go,  although  I  shook  it  desperately  above  the  river. 

"  Open  your  bag,"  said  my  grandfather  to  me;  "  then,  holding  jWf 
right  hand  suspended  over  the  opening,  with  the  fingers  of  the  left 
hand  sharply  pinch  the  crawfish  at  the  junction  of  the  tail  with  ^ 
body,  and  it  svill  let  go,  because  you  thus  slop  its  respiration  ;  onW 
do  not  crush  it.  A  good  pinch  in  the  part  I  have  indicated  is  efcn 
sufficient  to  oblige  it  to  separate  its  claws." 

I  carried  on  my  breast  the  indispensable  square  bag  of  cwnt 
cloth,  at  the  bottom  of  which  I  had  put  a  knife  of  little  ralne,  btt 
firm  and  carefully  shut.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  my  grandUikf^ 
advice  was  followed  and  well  received.  The  old  man  coDtiimed: 
•'Another  lime  endeavour,  as  I  have  told  you,  to  seiae  crawfeh  bjr 
the  back." 

The  practical  warning  to  which  I  had  just  been  subjected  ws 
worth  the  best  recommendations.  Half  an  hour  had  nol  passed  wta* 
my  bag  contained  a  score  of  crawfish.  I  had  had,  it  is  true,  my  Besh 
a  little  torn  by  their  immerciful  pinchers,  My  skin  bore  ro<we  tta 
one  bloody  mark  from  them.  But  the  ardour  of  fishing  did  n«  Jfiw 
Die  leisure  to  think  of  tliese  passing  troubles.  Is  then;  clscwboe 
pleasure  without  pain  ?  He  triumphs  without  glory  who  conqucn 
without  danger.  Meanwhile  if  I  succeeded  with  the  cnistaccco*,  the 
scaly  fish  made  game  of  me.  Disdainful,  on  the  contrari-.  of  the 
former,  my  grandfather  had  made  a  rich  haul  of  the  Inlicr,  and  *e 
i  continued  to  go  up  the  course  of  the  river,  when  he  said  W  Bt^ 
"  Here  is  a  creek  ;  it  contains  several  holes.  1  baited 
'  evening ;  you  sliall  give  me  an  example  of  your  skiD 

Ffintcpf  all  rid  youtacU  ol  ■jQMt  ^a%:    '^Mi.'i*! 
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because  it  might  impede  you  or  get  caught  in  some  stump.  More- 
over,  as  you  are  going  to  fish  for  scaly  fish,  it  must  not  be  put  in  the 
bag  with  the  crabs,  for  they  would  destroy  it  If  you  remember  my 
instructions  I  promise  you  a  good  reward.  Forward,  and  the  least 
noise  possible." 

I  allow  myself  to  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  water.  The  holes 
are  before  mc ;  I  can  distinguish  them  well.  My  arm  goes  far  into 
one  of  them.  It  is  very  deep ;  impossible  to  touch  the  bottom.  But 
I  feel  something  move  at  the  end  of  my  fingers.  I  examine  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  hole ;  two  feet  ofif  there  is  a  second.  Perhaps 
they  communicate  with  one  another.  Without  losing  sight  of  the 
first,  into  which  I  put  my  right  fist,  I  push  my  left  arm  into  the 
second.  My  nails  do  not  reach  the  ad-de-sac.  Then  I  pull  up  a 
stick  from  the  bottom  of  the  water  and  poke  the  second  hole  while 
my  right  arm  re-enters  the  first  Ah  1  ah !  on  my  hand,  well  stretched 
out,  palm  upwards,  glides  backwards  a  prey  of  fine  size.  Little  by 
little  softly  my  fingers  bend  round — softly,  also,  they  caress  the  under- 
neath of  a  scaly  quivering  body,  until  suddenly  they  dart  into  two 
openings  situated  forward  of  the  pectoral  fins.  I  immediately  squeeze 
so  that  my  thumb  and  first  finger  meet  through  the  gills  of  the  fish. 
It  is  carried  off  from  its  retreat,  and  I  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  water, 
where  I  brandish  it  triumphantly,  sneezing,  breathing  heavily,  and 
rubbing  my  eyes  with  my  unoccupied  hand  It  was,  faith,  a  splendid 
barbel  weighing  nearly  four  pounds.  I  would  not  then  have  ex- 
changed it  for  an  empire.  My  excursion  under  water  had  lasted  one 
minute  at  the  most 

**  Bravo  !  "  cried  my  grandfather.  "  You  have  bravely  won  your 
first  honours.  Come  and  seat  yourself,  and  while  we  refresh  our- 
selves a  little,  I  will  tell  you  how  the  holes  are  baited  for  hand- 
fishing." 

I  did  not  care  to  refiise ;  but  I  admit  that  if  I  was  eager  to  regain  the 
land  it  was  rather  in  order  to  contemplate  to  repletion  my  splendid 
capture  than  to  listen  further  to  the  teachings  of  my  grandsire. 
He  was  not  the  man  to  tolerate  for  long  the  ebullitions  of  my 
youthful  vanity. 

" 'Sdeath  ! "  said  he ;  "I  much  wished  to  grant  you  at  once  the 
honours  of  a  hand  fisherman )  that  is  all  the  capture  of  a  barbel  is 
worth :  do  not  forget  it  When  you  are  able  to  carry  off  a  trout  you 
will  have  your  epaulets,  and  if  you  manage  one  day  to  grasp  an  eel 
you  shall  have  your  marshal's  bdton.  But  there  is  a  road  to  travel 
before  then.  In  the  meantime  be  modest  To  catch  a  barbel  in  a 
hole  when  its  tail  is  towards  one  is  the  simpla>^  ♦' '  '"^  *^''.  world. 
£ven  with  the  head  outwards  it  is  not  verv 
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it  is  only  necessary  in  Ibe  latter  case  to  avoid  hs  bile,  aIm|Si 
pleasant,  sometimes  dangerous.  With  trout  it  is  a  diSercnl 
To  rascinate  it,  to  lull  it  to  sleep  by  tickling  it  underneath, 
given  lo  all ;  and  I  have  known  on  ray  part  many  cIcvct  haodteliDi 
who  have  not  succeeded  in  it.  But  you  ore  scarcely  listening  to  mt 
'Sdeath  !  Stop  feasting  on  the  barbel  with  your  eyes,  ilake  op* 
bundle  or  white  nettles  and  put  the  fish  in  the  middle  to  kee]>iiftalL 
Then  I  mil  teach  you  how  to  bait  the  holes," 

Being  gloved,  I  gathered  the  nettles  and  made  two  Uycrs  of  thmi. 
between  which  I  laid  all  our  lish,  except,  be  it  well  understood,  the 
crawfish,  and  came  back  to  the  old  man,  who  said  to  tne : 

"  Generally  the  baits  used  by  the  angler  lo  draw  the  fish  togcllier 
in  one  spot  serve  for  baiting  the  holes.  On  that  point  you  ran  coo- 
suit  the  excellent  work  of  Morireau.  Only,  instead  of  being  ifimm 
into  the  water  by  bandfuls,  the  baits  are  thrust  as  deeply  as  pcKsblc 
into  the  holes.  The  most  common  bait  is  composed  of  a  IkiU  uf  tutf 
mixed  with  meat  or  dunghill  maggots,  and  to  which  it  is  wdl  to  aiU 
some  horsedung.  This  ball  should  be  hard  enough  to  rvrnfun  in  ibe 
water  several  hours  without  coming  to  pieces.  It  is  necessary  dim 
to  allow  it  to  dry  a  little  before  lodging  it  in  the  hole  for  **kh  il  ii 
destined.  Balls  made  with  corn,  barley,  hemp  seed,  and  bean:, 
ground  and  boiled  together,  are  still  better.  Tliis  bait,  like  the  pre- 
ceding, may  be  placed  in  boxes  of  iron  wire  with  very  fine  mcsbcs 
tike  those  used  by  cooks  for  putting  certain  vegetables,  or  rice,  in 
the  pot-au-feu.  Snails,  locusts,  flies,  im]msoned  in  these  boio. 
will  also  attract  the  large  fish  into  the  holes  into  which  ihcy  nay 
be  slipped.  A  horsehair  bag,  like  the  grape  sacks,  nay  like 
the  place  of  the  metal  envelope.  Coagulated  blood  mixed  Mtit 
horsedung  will  produce  the  same  result ;  but  as  the  blood  di*- 
solves  very  quickly  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  hand-fishcr  to  firt 
the  holes  only  a  few  hours  after  having  baited  them.  Pellets  of  <IC 
skins  of  barley  just  shooting,  ground  and  boiled,  also  form  a  tH^H 
great  virtue.  In  fact  for  crabs  one  may  use  with  success  the  ra^^l 
of  all  kinds  of  fle.sh  and  putrid  meat  It  is  unnecessary  to  n^^H 
that  a  loaf  of  bread  rolled  in  bran,  and  made  into  a  ball  with  B^^l 
ture  of  hempseed  oil,  will  always  repay  the  amateur  band-fah^^l 
lus  trouble  and  outlay.      In  well-stocked  rivers,  where  thefcai^H 

holes,  some  can  be  made  with  a  pointed  stake  or  a  knife  " —  ^^| 

k  "  But,  grandpapa,"  I  interrupted,  "  which  is  the  best  Umc  (O^^l 
■bid  of  fishing  ?  "  ^^| 

I  "The  best  weather,  my  friend,  is  tlie  ]>resen1,"  answocil  hb^^H 
I  f  raised  my  eyes.  The  sky  had  darkened ;  heavy  black  ^^H 
kttdoUed  oveTUK«iute'uk^^a<LUbt«B&^M&S)i>4MUWMMa^^^| 
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^^■aught  board.     Soon  the  thunder  rolled  and  ctaslied  ovcrlicad  : 
fain  fcU  in  torrents. 

"  Wc  had  belter  dress  again,  hadn't  we  ?"  said  I. 
"  i'rcsently,  my  friend.     Our  clothes  are  under  shelter.     The  i 
-  not  cold.     Now  is  the  time  when  the  fish,  especially  trout,  seclj 
:  ic  holes,  though  before  the  storm  it  splashed  and  leaped  o 
i.icc  of  the  water,  snapping   up  the  gnats.     Let  us  go  back  to  l] 


And  we  returned  to  it,  and  my  grandfather  really  took  two  beaui 
young  trouL    As  for  me,  I  missed  as  many  as  I  was  able  to  touch. 

And  that  year  I  did  not  succeed  in  gaining  my  epaulets, 
grandfather  said.  But  the  following  year  at  Bcian,  in  Ource,  a 
leagues  from  Ch3tillon-sur-Scine,  I  distinguished  myself  by  captui 
several  salmon  trout,  and  even  won  my  marshal's  liAton  by 
seizure  in  my  hand  of  a  large  eel. 

Since  then  I  have  greatly  liked  and  practised  hand-fishing,     I 
no  sport  for  an  amateur  assuredly ;  it  is  not  always  pleasing  to 
nor  alw&ys  graceful  in  the  position  to  which  it  consigns  one.     1 
may  ofien  return  with  limbs,  body,  and  face  frightfully  lorn  by 
brambles  and  roots  ;  the  hands  get  stained  with  a  viscous  mud,  of 
very  sticky,  greasy  nature,  ivluch  resists  the  most  unctuous  soap,  so 
that  you  finish  by  getting  rid  of  it  by  rubbing  the  hands  with  dry  earth. 
Often  also,  instead  of  fish  one  catches  terrible  rheumatism  and  lum- 
li^o  of  tile  first  quality.  Well,  notwithstanding  all  these  miseries  and 
others  which  I  might  name,  I  still  consider  fishing  by  hand  as  vory 
pleasant  aud  very  profitable. 

In  the  United  States  and  in  Canada  the  lobster  is  socommon  thai 
people  do  not  care  for  crabs.  I  fished  for  them  there  as  much  as  I 
would.  They  mocked  me.  But  while  eating  them  I  said  to  myself, 
not  without  satisfaction,  that  the  greatest  simpleton  of  the  laughers  or 
ll\c  laughed  at  was  not  perhaps  die  one  they  tliought.  What  think 
you,  my  dear  readers?  And  during  my  long  and  distant  excursions 
over  the  territory  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  I  have  more  than 
once  Iiad  occasion  to  bless  tlie  memory  of  my  grandfatlier  for  his 
lessons  in  hand-fishing.  Yes,  more  than  once  in  want  of  food,  the  trap- 
funnshing  none,  the  fish  refijsing  to  bite  at  the  lines,  I  have  had,  by 
lucky  catch  at  hand-fishing,  the  pleasure  of  entertaining  a  patty 
ten  or  twelve  persons  dying  of  hunger. 

Then  do  not  condemn  this  useful  pastime  ! 

If  it  offered  no  other  advantage  than  to  furnish  you  wi! 
without  much  hardship  and  without  opening  your  purse  it  ouj 
be  held  in  estimation.  Now  is  it  not  pleasant  when  lounging 
tlic  summer  with  some  friends  on  the  banks  of  the 
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1  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  to  present  them  with  a  matdot  or  x  fiaed 
fisli  ?  Is  it  not  delightful  while  bathing  to  refresh  yourself,  ilw  to 
catch  a  trout  or  an  eel  for  your  dinner  ?  Hand-fishing,  taortora, 
counts  some  eager  devotees.  Though  not  to  be  numbered  wilh  Aot 
/anotics,  I  should  not  be  able,  nevertheless,  lo  pass  by  a  slreani  d 
water  without  scrutinising  its  banks,  and  if  I  perceive  a  HkelylooluDg 
hole,  if  tile  temperature  were  not  excessively  severe,  oh  1  thai,  tbffl 

—my  friends,  how  useful  is  hand-fishing !  Ask  our  honK- 
keepers. 

But  I  have  known  zealots  enthusiastic  in  a  very  different  mairna 
to  your  servant     For  example : — 

Five  years  ago  I  was  walking,  in  the  month  of  Jaotiaiy.  along  tie 
banks  of  the  Seine,  near  Mussy,  in  Cliampagne,  with  Mr.  D— ^ 
a  doctor,  well  known  throughout  Chatillonnais.  The  ihermometei 
stood  at  I  o"  below  zero.  The  banks  of  the  river  were  frozen  to  plam 
for  a  little  distance,  then  the  water  appeared  running  and  of  3.  den 
green,  the  look  of  which  was  enough  to  freeze  one's  blood. 

Suddi;nly  my  companion  threw  down  his  over-all,  hie  great  cW. 
took  off  his  boots,  &c,  and  plunged  into  the  water. 

I  was  stupefied.     Mr.  D was  then  seventy-seven  or  sewaqr- 

eight  years  of  age. 

He  dived  under  the  ice  and  soon  returned  to  the  surface  of  ^ 
water,  holding  in  his  hand  a  magnificent  trouL 

"Would  you  believe,  my  dear  friend,"  said  he  lo  me  quietly, "  thit  fer 
.more  than  three  months  I  have  watched  it,  the  jade?  Just 
it  enter  a  hole,  and  there  it  is." 

"  But  a  bathe  at  litis  season !    Are  you  not  afraid  ?  " 

"  Pshaw  !    I  am  accustomed  to  it," 

It  was  true. 

Every  one,  in  fact,  knew  that  Mr.  D ,  one  of  the 

iishers  who  had  ever  lived  in  the  central  departments,  did  not 
to  plunge  into  tlie  Seine  in  tJie  hardest  frosts. 

The  passion  for  fishing  had  caused  him  to  acquire  this  habit,  whidl 
did  not  prevent  him  from  fishing  and  good  living,  and  from  obng 
bruised  oiives — for  which  he  had  a  weakness,  poor  roan — for  more  iho 
three-quarters  of  a  ccnttirj'.  Could  you,  good  readerst  do  the  anae, 
even  after  several  lessons  in  hand-fishing? 

Moral  of  aiiecdote,^In  France  and  in  temperate  courttricii  hand- 

fishing  is  practicable  in  winter  as  in  summer,  in  aummn  as  in  qMiDfr 

k  Only,  my  friends,  always  respect  that  wise  mother  and  protednot 


tly,"th4lfer 

I 

Inotl^^H 


For  one  fish  taken  at  the  ivrong  season — ^the  ^wn-niog 
any  captures  do  jovi  w^.  iQ'b  ^jQSs^VIv 
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CHAPTER  L 

THE   POPULAR   BOROUGHREEVE. 

JR.  THOM.\S  WALKER,  merchant,  was  a  consjiicuoui 
genlieman  in  Manchester  towards  the  close  of  the; 
last  century.  Of  gentle  blood,  commanding  appear- * 
,  ance,  generous  Instincts,  and  remarkable  abilities, 
anie  by  fortune  .and  by  natural  gifts  the  leader  whom  (he 
and  dislieariened  Liberals  of  Lancashire  wanted  ;  when 
Shaw's  Punch  House,  the  Bull's  Head,  the  Crown  and  Shuttle,. 
:  Moor's  Head,  York  Minster,  the  ^Vhite  Lion,  Queen  Anne — 
Oft,  nearly  all  the  inns  of  Manchester — were  given  up  to  Church. 
Ring  men  :  and  when  every  citizen  who  was  bold  enough  to  advo- 
rcfomi  in  Parliament  and  the  removal  of  Dissenters'  disabilities 
e  subject  of  coarse  jests  and  rough  treatment.  In  those  days- 
lers  were  dissolute  and  boorish,  and  public  opinion  was  formed 
be  leading  citizens  in  tavern  parloiu^  over  stiff  and  steaming, 
I  of  brandy.  A  man  of  fastidious  tastes,  studious  habits,  and 
d  address  was  at  a  disadvantage  .at  first,  opposed  lo  such  anta- 
1  as  Mr.  Shaw  cultivated  in  his  hostelry.  Mr.  Shaw  himsey 
ived  lo  help  the  cause  of  King  and  Church  by  shutting  up  his 
I  House  early — which,  it  is  recorded,  made  him  jiopular  with 
But  the  fearful  odds  at  which  the  Liberals  stood  were  a 
Jant  to  the  few  gallant  gentlemen  who  fought  the  battle  of  civil. 
teligious  liberty  in  Lancashire,  for  nearly  half  a  century  before 
causclriumphedcompletely  in  the  passing  of  the  first  Reform  Bill. 
E  Walkers  claimed  descent  from  Sir  Williaiu  Hubert  ap  Thomas, 
Ifbnd  Castle,  county  Klonmouth ;  who,  in  ihe  reign  of  Heniy  J 
I,  was  knighted  for  his  valour  in  the  French  wars.  Sir  ^VllUaia 
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married  Gladys,  daughter  of  the  Sir  David  Gann  who,  according  to 
Ihimc,  was  mainly  inslnimental  in  deciding  the  fight  of  Agincourt. 
The  grandfather  of  the  author  of  "  The  Original,"  and  father  of  Ac 
])atriot  boroughreeve  (bom  in  1 716,  and  died  in  1 786),  removed  from 
r>ristoI,  where  he  had  carried  on  business  as  a  merchant,  to  Manchester, 
l)cf()re  his  eldest  son  was  bom ;  and  the  only  note  we  have  of  him  is 
that  his  wife  was  the  first  person  who  carried  an  umbrella  in  Man- 
<  hosier,  and  that  she  was  mobbed  for  her  pains.     This  was  too  bad, 
since  if  there  be  a  place  where  the  carriage  of  an  umbrella  is 
excusable  under  any  circumstances,  it  is  assuredly  the  capital  of 
Cotton.     The   son   who  was  destined   to    take  a  foremost  place 
among  the  worthies  of  I^ncashire,  and  whose  name  deserves  to  be 
known  throughout  the  T-mpire  as  a  patriot  of  the  old  brave  type,  who 
gave  all  his  lusty  years,  his  peace,  and  fortune  to  the  cause  he  believed 
to  be  a  holy  one,  was  bom  on  the  3rd  of  April,  1749. 

In  the  year  1784,  when  Mr.  Thomas  Walker  first  took  a  prominent 
]»art  ill  the  public  Liberal  affairs  of  Manchester,  he  ^-as,  as  a  mer- 
chant, a  leading  figure  in  the  town  ;  a  gentleman  prosperous  and  of 
high  ]}osition,  with  Ikirlow  Hall  for  his  summer  residence,  and  ^ 
house  in  South  Parade,  St.  Mary's,  for  the  winter.     Although  only 
then  in  his  thirty-fifth  year,  the  local  position  which  he  had  won  wa^ 
so  j^reat  that  Manchester  at  once  pointed  to  him  as  her  representativt^ 
and  champion  against  Mr.  Pitt's  odious  Fustian  Tax. 

One  of  the  first  projects  of  Mr.  Pitt  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchetiuer 
was  to  impose  a  duty — soon  to  be  known  as  the  P'ustian  Tax — of^ 
one  penny  i>er  yard  upon  all  bleached  cotton  manufactures.  By  the 
operation  of  this  monstrous  Act  the  excise  laws  were  introduced  into 
the  ( ottcn  trade,  and  the  immediate  consequence,  as  felt  in  Man- 
chester and  throughout  the  entire  manufacturing  districts  of  Lan- 
cashire, was  paralytic.  The  capital  of  the  cotton  trade  became 
profoundly  and  threateningly  agitated.  Fifteen  houses,  representing 
38,000  persons  engaged  in  the  trade,  petitioned  against  the  tax ;  and 
the  master  dyers  and  bleachers  announced  that  "  they  were  under  the 
sad  necessity  of  declining  their  present  occupations  until  the  next 
session  of  Parliament." 

Resolute  action  was  soon  determined  upon.  Two  of  the  principal 
merchants — viz.,  Mr.  Thomas  Walker  and  Mr.  Thomas  Richardson — 
were  deputed  at  the  opening  of  the  next  session  to  wait  upon  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  lay  the  case  before  him.  They 
appeared  before  Pitt,  backed  by  the  whole  body  of  cotton  traders, 
and  su/;ported  by  the  powerixA  Ynftvienc^  ol  >Xv^  \>viJiJt  <^l^Tv^^gi:m&2a. 
""o  overwhelming  was  the  force  Vffo>i^x.  Vi  \i«a  >\v^tw  >^^>Ka«^w 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE   POPULAR    BOROUGHREEVE. 

,,^-v".  THOMAS  WALKER,  merchant,  was  a  conspicuous- 
iL»  g^"^'"^'"  ■"  Manchester  towards  the  close  of  the 
^jji-^  last  century.  Of  gentle  blood,  commanding  appcar- 
j;Jj>^  ance,  generous  instincts,  and  remarkable  abilities, 
he  became  by  fortune  and  by  natural  gifts  the  leader  whom  the 
few  and  disheartened  Liberals  of  Lancashire  wanted  ;  when 
Mr,  Shaw's  Punch  House,  the  Bull's  Head,  the  Crown  and  Shuttle,, 
Black  Moor's  Head,  York  Minster,  the  White  Lion,  Queen  Anne — 
in  short,  nearly  all  the  inns  of  Manchester — were  given  up  to  Church. 
and  King  men ;  and  when  every  citizen  who  was  bold  enough  to  advo- 
cate reform  in  Parliament  and  the  removal  of  Dissenters'  disabilities 
was  the  subject  of  coarse  jests  and  rough  treatment.  In  those  da>'s- 
manners  were  dissolute  and  boorish,  and  public  opinion  was  formed 
by  the  leading  citizens  in  tavern  parlours  over  stiff  and  steaming, 
brews  of  brandy.  A  man  of  fastidious  tastes,  studious  habits,  and 
refined  address  was  at  a  disadvantage  at  first,  opposed  to  such  anta- 
gonists as  Mr.  Shaw  cultivated  in  his  hostelry.  Mr.  Shaw  himseU 
contrived  to  help  the  cause  of  King  and  Church  by  shutting  up  his  ■ 
Punch  House  early — which,  it  is  recorded,  made  him  popular  with 
the  ladies.  But  the  fearful  odds  at  which  the  Liberals  stood  were  a 
stimulant  to  the  few  gallant  gentlemen  who  fought  the  battle  of  civil. 
and  religious  liberty  in  Lancashire,  for  nearly  half  a  century  before 
their  cause  triumphed  completely  in^the  passing  of  the  first  Reform  Bill. 
The  Walkers  claimed  descent  from  Sir  William  Hubert  ap  Thomas, 
of  Kayland  Castle,  county  Monmouth ;  who,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Fifth,  was  knighted  for  his  valour  in  the  French  wars.  Sir  William. 
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counlry  like  Great  Britain,  whose  taxes  were  heavy  and  whi 
was  enormous,  ought  lo  be  particularly  cautions  of  wigaging  m  a^ 
war,  unless  upon  the  most  urgent  and  evident  necessity.  It  vsi  ut 
clear  from  theory  or  experience  that  the  pretext  of  niaJnUiitiog  t!ie 
balance  of  power  in  Europe  was  a  sufficient  reason  for  plungii^  the 
inhabitants  of  this  Island  into  the  manifold  evils  attendant  on  w, 
and  that  all  treaties  of  alliance  which  tended  to  involve  Great  Britaa 
in  the  (|uarrels  and  disputes  of  the  nations  of  the  Continent  «« 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  country.  Although  the  power  of 
declaring  war  was  vested  in  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain,  yet,  at  (be 
honour  of  the  nation  was  concerned  in  the  justice  of  it,  and  as  the 
labour  and  industry  of  the  people  must  be  taxed  in  support  of  i; 
they  bad  a  right  to  full  and  satisfactory  information  of  tlic  groaodt 
and  reasons  on  which  war  was  at  any  time  to  be  declared.  Itdil 
not  appear  to  the  meeting  that  any  sufficient  reason  had  )«t  ben 
assigned  for  involving  England  in  a  war  with  Russia,  and  t}itl  il 
was  the  duty  of  the  peoples  representatives  in  Parliament  (O  •ifr 
hold  iheir  assent  to  any  burthens  being  imposed  on  the  peqilc  tJ 
the  justice  and  necessity  of  it  should  be  fully  shown.  Tlic  lesoluliOK 
to  this  effect  were  signed  by  the  boroughreeve,  as  cliairman,  nd 
transmitted  to  the  members  for  the  county  of  Lancaaicr,  with  the 
request  that  they  would  vote  In  accordance  with  them  in  the  Hwie 
of  Commons. 

So  furiously  were  the  boroughreeve  and  his  supporters  assailed  ftf 

their  principles  of  peace,  justice,  and  economy,  that  it  wcis  deeaxA 

expedient  to  submit  the  resolutions  to  eminent  counsel  for  tbor 

opinion  as  to  the  legality  of  them,  and  as  to  the  liability  persons  would 

incur  in  publishing  them.     Mr,  Serjeant  Adair  gave  his  opinloa  He 

could  peiceixe  no  illegal  nor  unconstitutional  sentiments  in  thent.  Be 

concludes  by  sajing  ;  "  To  enter  into  further  reasoning  on  thit  Job- 

ject  would  be  to  wTlte  a  dissertation  ou  the  constitution  of  En^wd. 

which  we  are  mistaken  in  believing  to  be  the  most  free  and  happjr  in 

the  world  if  these  rights  of  the  people  can  be  called  in  iiuesdcst." 

Mr.   Lloyd  and   Mr,   Cooper,   two    professional    gcQitcnicn,  mie 

instrurted  in  support  of  Mr.   Serjeant  Adair ;  and  tin 

with  the  learned  Serjeant,  giving  their  opinion  at  great  length. 

one  passage  they  observed  :  "  The  resolutions  referred  to  us  aJl  i 

to,  and  centre  in  that  polntwhich  of  all  others  is  the  fart^■  ■  ■" — ' 

1  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown, and  is  most  peculiarly  ''■ 

I  of  the  people,  viz., Jibe  imposition  of  taxes  ;  and  it  wji 

I  indeed  if  the  Commons  of  England  are  not  penniiled  :..  >.... 

1  representatives  upon  that  subject  whlcli  of  all  othcnit  t«  Uie 

business  of  the  House  oi  CottiTacfta  \q  taoaider." 
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But  the  boroughreeve  was  already  a  marked  man.  He  had  iden- 
tified himself  openly  with  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  He 
had  become  the  advocate  of  peace.  Many  years  afterwards  liis  boys 
remembered  that  about  this  time  they  were  shunned  at  school,  and 
that  their  schoolfellows  shouted  after  them:  "There  go  Jacobin 
Walker's  sons ! " 

The  Fustian  Tax  battle  involved  Mr.  Walker  in  a  vast  (orrc- 
spondence  with  eminent  persons  of  the  day.  The  Duke  of  Briil!;c 
water  wrote  to  him  on  Christmas  Day,  1784  : — 

"  I  duly  received  the  favour  of  yours,  and  am  much  obliged 
for  the  kind  expressions  in  them.  On  the  receipt  of  the  letter 
I  immediately  apply 'd  to  Mr.  Pit  {sk)^  who  continues  in  the 
same  friendly  disposition  you  left  him,  and  j)ro]>osed  that  ])revi()ns 
to  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  or  as  soon  as  it  will  be  convenient 
for  tlie  committee,  to  state  their  case  in  a  memorial  to  the 
Treasur}',  when  it  will  have  the  most  fair  and  candid  consideration 
from  him  and  his  colleagues,  in  order  to  show  the  reasons 
against  the  propriety  or  impracticability  of  the  tax.  'J'his,  f 
must  confess,  appears  to  me  to  be  reasonable,  and  wliat  I  premised 
must  be  his  answer  before  I  left  the  country,  and  when  I  last  saw  you. 
But  as  this  affiiir  is  of  so  much  consequence  to  the  town  of  Man- 
chester and  its  neighbourhood,  I  must  wish  your  and  Mr.  Richard- 
son's assistance  in  town  on  the  twenty-fourth,  liie  day  before  the 
meeting   of    Parliament. — Till   then   I    remain,    your   faithful    and 

obedient  servant, 

*'  l]i<ii)<;i:wAiKR." 

The  struggle  brought  the  boroughreeve  also  many  powerful  friends. 
Colonel  Kgerton  (afterwards  Earl  of  Bridge  water)  in  a  letter  (September 
1785),  after  the  struggle,  observes  that  he  shall  henceforth  look  upon 
the  Cotton  Tax  (wiiich  formerly  he  had  always  abominated)  as  a 
good  thing,  since  it  brought  them  in  contact.  Some  sent  friends  to 
see  his  manufactures ;  others  thanked  him  for  courtesies  and  little 
services  rendered.  Lieutenant-General  Burgoyne  (late  Constable  of 
the  Tower)  wrote  to  him  in  October,  1 785  : — "  I  wish  to  carry  to  town, 
as  a  specimen  of  the  excellency  of  Manchester  manufacture  in 
muslins,  three  or  four  lady's  aprons  of  as  fme  a  sort  as  I  can  gel. 
I^dy  Horton  has  some  that  were  made  in  Wilts,  and  are  about 
si.xteen  or  seventeen  shillings  apiece,  I  believe.  I  should  not  have 
thought  of  troubling  you  about  such  a  trifle,  if  1  had  not  been 
disappointed  at  the  greatest  retail  shops  where  I  have  sent  in  Man- 
chester."   The  General  signs  himself  "  with  the  greatest  truth  and 

regard." 

Vol.  XI.,  N.S.  1873.  k  k 
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Kdmund  Burke  writes  to  the  eiiergelic  and  accotnpli&hed  Itor- 
Chester  delegate  (May  8,  1788):  "  If  youand  Mr.  Cowpirrjubofc 
fast  here  this  itioming  at  half  after  nine,  I  shall  be  happy  to  totnts 
with  you  on  the  subject  of  your  mission.  I  really  very  much  ileitc 
to  know  distinctly  what  Mr  Pitt  really  means  to  do  on  the  bunnes 
in  the  next  session,  and  when  it  is  he  proposes  tliai  t]>e  next  scaia 
should  begin."  Men  were  early  in  those  days.  An  invitattoa  M 
breakfast  "this  morning  at  half-past  nine' is  seldom  launched  inthes 
days  by  the  busiest  of  members  of  Parliament.  Lord  P«by  w. 
however,  the  staunchest  of  Manchester's  friends. 

Sir,"  writes  his  lordship  to  Mr.  Walker,  "  after  the  very  fall  nd 
explicit  manner  in  which  I  had  the  honour  on  Friday  last  to  expha 
my  sentiments  to  you  relative  to  the  proposed  duties  upon  {asm. 
and  my  determination  to  take  any  measure  thought  advisable  by  tl» 
committee  at  Manchester  to  oppose  it  in  every  stage,  I  cmnd 
hesitate  a  moment  in  assuring  you  that  1  shall,  in  obedience  la  ^ 
commands,  set  out  very  early  to-morrow  morning  for  London,  Ihoe 
to  take  such  steps  to  prevent  this  Bill  passing  into  a  law  as  mif  It 
thought  proper  by  the  committee  appomted  for  this  puiposc. 

"  There  is,  however,  sir,  one  objection  which  strikes  me  WJI 
forcibly  in  opposition  to  the  manner  in  which  (as  at  present  adviH^ 
your  committee  seem  to  me  directed  to  oppose  the  progress  nf  ila 
Bill ;  1  lament  most  heartily  the  shortness  of  time  which  {jrcvena  afi 
possibility  of  any  interchange  or  consitleralion  of  ideas  upon  till 
subject,  which  will  therefore  reduce  me  to  the  necessity  of  niaaiat 
your  committee  without  being  fully  apprised  of  j-our  meaning  nd 
consequently  imdcr  great  difficulties  how  to  act  in  confonniiy  to  fOB 
wishes,  and  at  the  same  dme  agreeable  10  those  prindpIcK  whidt  1 
have  laid  down  as  the  guide  of  my  public  life. 

'■  If  when   I  arrive  in  town  I  shall  ftnd  the  Bill  Aaj  jSmjo/  M 
Hoiues  of  Paiiiatncnt,  I  shall  ivith  the  greatest  readiness  iirnm|M^ 
your  delegates  to  the   foot  of  die  throne,   there   most  humbly  bt 
represent  the  reasons  why  diis  Bill  should  not  pass  inio  a.  law,  wlai 
reasons  should  not  have  been  (from  want  of  time)  rcpt.Mrntcd  ti< 
either  House  of  Parliament  during  ihe  progress  oflhi-  '.--.' 
case  1  should  find  the  Bill  still  pending  in  the  House  - 
must  permit  me  to  say  that  I  think  the  most  jiropcr  and  > 
method  of  opposition  to  it  in  the  first  instance  will  Lv-  . 
there  immediately  by  such  arguments  as  such  poor  abili'. 

)y  those  supplied  by  your  committee,  may  su^,_ 
.Should  this,  however, /«/,  1  am  then  {and  not  till  then,  as  I  thi 
>3(ing  should  constitutionally  know  nothing  of  any  Bill  ttO 
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to  him  for  his  approbation  or  rejection)  ready  and  eager  to  join  with 
your  committee  in  representing  to  His  Majesty  the  reasons  why  this 
Bill  should  not  pass  into  law,  and  I  must  express  a  hope  that  thp 
petition  to  the  King  may  be  drawn  up  upon  these  ideas.  I  have 
submitted  my  ideas  to  you  on  this  subject  with  the  greatest  freedom, 
indeed  I  should  have  thought  I  trifled  with  you  if  upon  a  matter  of 
such  consequence  I  had  used  any  language  which,  however  it  might 
agree  with  your  opinions,  could  at  any  time  have  been  thrown  in  my 
teeth  as  contradictory  to  those  principles  of  the  constitution  which  I 
hope  and  trust  I  shall  make  the  invariable  guide  of  my  conduct.  1 
wish  to  serve  not  to  flatter  you,  and  1  would  impress  upon  you  that  if 
I  can  do  so  in  the  remotest  degree,  I  shall  consider  it  as  the  happiest 
circumstance  of  the  life  of, 

"  Sir,  your  very  obedient  and  humble  seivant, 

"  Derhv. 
"  Knowsley,  Aug.  16,  1784." 

In  the  following  year  Lord  Derby's  relations  with  Mr.  Walker 
had  warmed  into  cordial  regard.  In  a  letter  from  Knowsley,  dated 
August  21,  1785,  about  the  Irish  propositions,  he  says  :  "  If  l)y  my 
attention  to  your  wishes  during  ^^  progress  of  this  unhappy  business 
I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  any  portion  of  your  esteem, 
I  flatter  myself  I  shall  never  by  any  action  of  my  life  show  myself 
either  insensible  to,  or  unwortliy  of  it."  A  month  later  lie  invites 
Mr.  Walker  to  Knowsley  to  meet  and  talk  with  Mr.  I'ox,  who  is 
spending  a  day  or  two  there — adding  that  he  shall  ahvays  be  happy 
in  receinng  him,  or  at  any  opportunity  of  expressing  his  regard 
for  him.  Three  years  later  their  acquaintance  has  improved  so 
vastly  over  the  public  business  they  had  transacted  in  common, 
tliat  Lord  Derby,  with  warm  expressions  of  friendship,  consented 
to  be  godfather  to  one  of  Mr.  Walker's  children  :  sent  him  an  invita- 
tion to  see  the  play  of  "Theodosius"  at  Richmond  House  (May, 
1788),  and  in  the  November  of  the  same  year  was  busy  in  getting  his 
distinguished  Manchester  friend  elected  a  member  of  the  Wliig  Ckib. 
His  lordship  doubted  not  but  the  next  meeting  of  the  club  would 
be  happy  "  to  elect  a  member  who  would  do  them  so  much  credit." 
In  the  same  letter  (November  28,  1788)  he  speaks  of  the  King: 
"  His  Majesty  still  continues  exactly  in  the  same  state,  and  I  believe 
that  neither  his  Ministers  nor  physicians  think  there  is  any  chance 
of  his  ever  recovering  his  senses.  All  the^  Council  assembled  yes- 
terday at  Windsor,  and  sat  a  long  time :  I  hear  they  resolved  "- 
move  the  King  to-morrow  to  Kew.     By  Pitt's  desire,  Mr.  Ad 
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(fomierly  a  mediocre  man,   and  a  great  friend  of  '.i 
Chatham)  saw  His  Majesty  yesterday,   and.    I    iind..r 
eniiiely  as   lo   his  insaniiy  with  all   ilie  doctORt  liii.  r 
Various  are  the  opinions  of  what  will   he  done  next   'Ww.r^.:     \ 
rather  think  they  will  pro]>Qse  a  verj-  limited  Regency."     Then  Lcrt 
Derby  wanders  off  to  inquiries  about  his  godson,  and  signs  tunwtf 
"  your  sincere  friend. " 

In  his  next  letter  (December  6, 17S8)  the  earl,  after  congntalsiii( 
his  friend  on  his  election  to  tbe  Whig  Club,  returns  lo  the  sniijcdtf 
the  King's  health.  '■  The  duciors,"  he  observes,  "  have  mAde  1  «7 
inconiiileie  and  confused  report  of  the  King's  health  ;  it  is,  \taiieMC, 

:  sufficient  to  proceed  upon,  and  next  week  will,  I  hope,  mc 
some  settled  government  111  this  coimtry.  The  Prince  beh^itn  («■ 
feclly  well,  and  sticks  steadily  to  his  friends,  so  that  yntiryVtfWIVt 
■will  I  hope  very  soon  be  reduced  to  a  private  and  subotdioaiC 
situation.''  On  the  19th  of  the  same  momh  the  carl  wrote  ^it 
to  Mr.  Walker  on  the  iinselllcd  state  of  |iublic  aifairs ;  told  hint  iblt 
Fox,  although  far  from  well,  had  been  speaking  splendidly,  and 
reported  that  the  Prince  still  remained  firm.  The  carl  is  siuc  Kit 
Royal  Highness  wiil  not  accept  of  the  Regency  (if  limited)  unloi 
his  friends  think  it  prudent  and  advisable  so  to  do.     "Hebutira 

le  opportunity  to  give  an  example  of  his  future  way  of  aaa$. 
and  I  think  seems  sensible  of  it  and  determined  to  act  accotdiajk-' 
Dtlu-r  letters  on  the  crisis  followed  in  quick  succession :  iocoptt 
acknowledgments  of  Mr.  Walker's  help  and  advice ;  the  rciientol 
llianks  of  Fox ;  the  terms  on  which  the  sole  Regency  was  oScicd  M 

Prince  of  Wales  ;  invitations  to  Knowslcy  when  the  haici  po 
mise  hini  "  good  diversion  ;'  and  notes  on  the  forthcoming  trial— th* 
indictments  of  which  appeared  to  ihe  earl  "  frivolous  and  rid>i:ulM>.* 
In  short,  l^rd  Derby  corresponded  confidentially  with  Mr.  WtSba,  ' 
on  the  nimours  of  Court  and  Parliament,  with  the  unreserve  of  ihe 
ompleEest  friendship.  At  tlic  same  time  the  indefatigable  menJum 
lid  reformer  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  a  crowd  of  celebniiix 
ti  all  kinds  of  religious,  political,  and  social  questions.  Dr.  Urngf 
writes  (September  15,  1791)  to  acknowledge  Mr.  Walker's  doniikifl 
of  ten  guineas  to  the  Uiiiiariau  Sodcly  ;  and  later,  to  ihank  hioi  fcr 
a  donation  in  relief  of  "poor  Holt,"  and  to  cxprcsi  a  hope  •■  not- 
withstanding appearances,   possibly  we  may  be  adrancinn  to  lac 

jval  of  many  abuses,  to  the  permanent  establishment  o(  dri 
liberty  in  this  country."     George  Dyer,  from  Cliflbrd's  Inn,  begfth 
lo  gel  his  new  poem,    "The  Poet's  Falc,"  subscribed  amai 
friends  in  Manchester,  the  times  being  "un&vourable  t 
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and  the  volume  only  eighteenpcnce — and  its  spirit  being  antago- 
nistic to  the  times  and  sacred  to  liberty  and  human  happiness. 
Dr.  Ferriar  addresses  him  :  "  To  the  many  obligations  which  you 
have  conferred  on  me,  and  of  which  I  must  always  retain  the  strongest 
remembrance,  I  hope  you  will  now  add  another — that  of  allowing 
me  to  decline  receiving  any  fee  on  account  of  your  late  indisposition. 
The  persuasion  that  I  have  contributed  to  the  restoration  of  your 
health  is  a  sufficient  reward."  Earl  Fitzwilliam  says  (loth  September, 
1785) :  "It  makes  me  very  happy  that  I  am  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you  on  Tuesday,  when  you  will  meet  Mr.  Fox."  Another 
unfortunate  author  (Mr.  Frend)  begs  him  subscribe  a  couple  of  dozen 
of  his  book  "  Animadversions  on  the  Elements  of  Christian  Theology, 
by  the  Rev.  George  Pretyman,  D.D.,  F.R.S. ;"  and  adds :  "  but  if 
you  contribute  one  farthing  towards  the  said  two  dozen,  don't  call 
me  your  friend."  Earl  Grey  writes  to  him  from  the  Admiralty  (23rd 
February,  1806)  that  \i\&  protege  John  Bates,  "a  landman  on  board 
Ihe  Kent^  shall  be  discharged  from  the  service  as  soon  as  his  father 
has  i)roduced  two  able-bodied  landsmen  to  the  regulating  captain  at 
I^iverpool." 

To  Mr.  Walker,  in  short,  all  the  principal  public  men  of  the  Liberal 
side  wrote  for  information,  advice,  and  assistance ;  from  the  time 
when  he  first  took  up  the  cudgels  for  Lancashire  industry,  and 
-achieved  a  victory  for  fustian  against  Mr.  Fitt. 

He  paid  dearly  for  his  victory — that  victory  which  was  the  starting- 
point  of  Manchester's  present  greatness. 

CHAPTER   IL 

A      M  A  R  K  E  D      MAN. 

1 

For  thirty  years  after  the  first  Frencli  Revolution  Manchester  was 
in  the  power  of  the  enemies  of  Reform.  The  principal  inhabitants 
had  been  Jacobites,  and  had  dnmk  many  bumpers  in  their  favourite 
taverns  or  punch-houses  to  *'The  King,"  with  green  oak  branches 
nodding  over  their  tumblers.  But  they  proved  merely  pot-valiant  in 
1 715  and  1745  when  something  more  than  toasts  was  confidently 
expected  of  them  ;  and  they  were  ready  for  the  House  of  Hanover 
only  when  they  found  that  the  new  family  were  not  more  dis- 
posed than  the  old  had  been  to  extend  popular  rights  or  religious 
liberty.  The  despotism  of  the  Stuarts  having  been  put  thoroughly 
aside  by  a  House  as  fully  disposed  to  hold  the  people  with  a 
high  hand,   the  sometime    Jacobite  tipplers   toasted   Church  and 
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KiDg  at  Shaw's  Punch-house,  or  any  handy  inn.  1  liiry  upjiW 
amiably  enough  in  any  company  after  the  Stuarts  had  been  dspcied 
of,  till  a  discussion  arose  in  1 789  on  the  Test  and  Corporation  Adx 
The  Jacobite  and  the  Hanoverian  met  over  one  mug,  the  CbiniliDa 
passed  the  port  blandly  to  the  Dissenter,  Wliile  there  was  uu  bopt 
of  Reform  there  was  no  reason  for  anger.  But  wheti  It  sudiid^ 
appeared  to  the  great  Dissenting  body  of  His  Majesty's  HibjecO  tM, 
the  times  being  quiet  and  easy  and  the  general  spirit  of  the  [tuhDf 
amiable  ;  they  might  renew  their  apphcation  to  Parliament  for  reW 
from  the  shameful  disabilities  which  they  had  suffered  &o  long  vidt 
reasonable  hope  of  success  ;  they  found  that  the  fires  which  ihcjf  iiad 
hoped  were  extinguished  had  only  been  banked  uy> ;  that  the  <dd 
hate  had  only  slumbered ;  and  tliat  they  would  be  met  witJi  a  fay 
and  cruelty  worthy  of  the  days  of  Sachevcrell.  Rtibcrt  1  lall  tclh  u 
that  tile  petitioners  lo  Parliament  were  overwhelmed  with  shimclcs 
invective.  "Their  sentiments,"  he  said. "have  been  misreprescntoL 
their  loyalty  suspected,  and  their  most  illustrious  characters  hcUl  n- 
to  derision  and  contempt.  The  effusions  of  a  dislcmpcrred  U}]rillf 
are  mingled  with  execrations  on  that  unfortunate  sect,  as  if  altatft- 
ment  to  the  King  were  to  be  measured  by  the  hatred  of  tev 
senters." 

In  truth,  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  linked  Church  iridi 
King  in  the  spirit  of  "The  Vicar  of  Bray" — the  song  m  winch  thr 
Liberals  of  that  day  retorted  on  tlieir  violent  and  iinsrmpulou):  oppu- 
nents.  The  Churchmen's  love  for  the  "  mutton -en  ting  King-*tnui 
loaf-aiid-fish  loyalty.  It  was  while  their  eye  was  upon  the  lilhc  pig 
that  they  most  dearly  loved  His  Majesty — as  they  would  hai-c  lowil 
the  Stuart  had  he  got  safely  back  to  St  James's  in  1 745.  'Die  abnn 
which  they  sounded  in  17S9  of  "The  Church  in  Danger "  wa*  » 
poltroon's  note.  They  knew  it  was  a  war-cry  that  would  tish  ccittti 
classes  into  ungovernable  fury  and  send  moiiy  a  mans  bond  lo  hat 
neighbour's  throat ;  that  it  would  provoke  bloodshed  ;  that  it  wouU 
bespatter  "  illustrious  characters "  with  mud ;  and  lastly,  llat  (be 
Church  ivas  not  in  danger — yet  they  deliberately  uttcrt-d  it  with  aw 
more  respectable  excuse  for  their  act  than  the  thief  hits  who  raises  s 
cry  of  fire  in  a  crowd. 

The  cry  awoke  all  the  slumbering  animosities  of  the  Manchotcx 
Tories  and  Churchmen.  They  called  3  meeting  to  consider  und  ctia 
suit  about  the  impropriety  of  the  ajiplicalion  lo  Parluinent  of  tfa 

I  Protestant   Dissenters.     They  described  the  Corporation  nud  %i^ 
Acts  as  salutary  laws — "  the  great  bulwarks  and  barhds,  Ibr  a  (^^H 

I  and  upwards,  of  our  glorious  constitution  in  Church  and  i^^^| 
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.  L  -  1  lergy  aitended  in  their  gowns  and  cassocks*  ;  thi;  meeting  was 
atked,  and  amid  u])rQar  and  high  words  a  resolution  was  carried  to 
ilc  cfTctt  thai  tlie  religion  of  the  State  should  be  the  religion  of  the 
lagistrale,  "  without  which  no  society  can  be  wisely  confident  of  the 
'■..:;rily  and  good  faith  of  the  persons  appointed  lo  places  of  trust 
.   honour."     Shortly  before  tills  packed  Manchester  meeting,  in 

-.h  clergymen  declared  that  llie  integrity  and  good  faith  of  Dis- 
cntci^  could  not  be  relied  on ;  a  debate  had  taken  place  in  the 
S(KISC  of  Commons  on  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  in  which  the 
Etotion  for  the  repeal  of  these  Acts  had  been  rejected  by  a  majority 
f  only  tweuty.  One  hundred  and  two  members  had  voted  with  Mr. 
'ox  thai  "  no  human  government  has  jurisdiction  over  opinions  as  j 
uch,  and  more  particularly  religious  opinions."  I 

Party  feeling  ran  high  in  those  intolerant  days.  In  a  year  the 
lase  ciyof'The  Church  in  Danger "  liad  increased  die  majority 
gains!  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  from  twenty  to 
nc  liundred  and  eighty-nine.  Mr.  Burke  had  lasiied  the  House  into 
real  excitement  by  telling  members— quoting  a  correspondent^that 
le  object  of  the  Dissenters  was  not  the  destruction  of  the  obnoxious 
n:ts,  but  the  abolition  of  the  tithes  and  liturgy.  'I'his  was  enough 
jr  the  Church.  Not  the  tip  of  the  tail  of  the  smallest  tithe  pig 
fiould  be  touched.  The  press  must  be  put  in  a  state  of  bondage  ; 
[id  die  editor  of  the  Times  was  in  Newgate  lo  begin  with.  Mr. 
(itice,  who  watched  the  hatcfid  struggle   in   Manchester,  says: 

i  ii,-  pulpit  was  arrayed  against  the  press — and  the  pulpit  had  the 
L  of  it     It  was  ten  thousand  against  ten," 

These  were  the  odds  when  die  Church  and  King  Club  was  formed 
I  Manchester,  The  Dissenters  had  been  badly  bcalen  ;  they  were 
lie  poorer  party ;  they  had  few  champions.  The  members  of  the 
isw  club  aired  themselves  in  uniforms  enlivened  with  Old  Church 
luttons,  and  sang  over  their  cups,  "  Church  and  King,  and  down 
rich  the  Rump."    Who  would  not  drink  confusion  to  die  Rump  was 

man  lo  be  tabooed  and  kept  out  of  society. 

At  this  j  uocture  of  public  affairs  the  well-known  and  most  respected 
ilaDchester  mcrcliant,  Mr.  ITiomas  Walker,  of  Barlow  Hall,  appeared 
gain  prominenUy  on  the  scene.  He  was  a  staunch  and  fearless 
Jberal,  yet  a  Churchman,  a  genUcman  of  high  character,  and  a  man 
if  commanding  energy,  enterprise,  and  force  of  intellect.  The  beaten 
dissenters  and  Liberals,  few  in  number  and  poor  in  influence,  were 

HUtoricul  Sketches  anil  PersoDol  Recollections  of  Manchester :  intended 

ilnte  Ihe  Progress  of  Pubbc  Opiniao  from  lygi  to  i8jz."     By  Arehibdd 

(Chules  Gilpin.     1S51.) 
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i^r  tou;;h  material.  Their  answer  to  the  uproarious  Church  and  King 
men  was  the  formation  of  the  Manchester  Constitutional  Society, 
with  Mr.  Thomas  Walker  for  president. 

Si)  low  was  I  liberalism  in  Manchester  when  Mr.  Walker  took  office,      j 
that  the  two  newsjwpers  in  the  town  had  begun  to  refuse  commo-      ! 
niiutions  on  the  side  of  liberty.     A  member   of  the   Manchester      | 
(\)nstituti(mal  Society  started  a  paper  on  the  Liberal  side,  but  after     | 
a  stormy  life  of  twelve  months,  pursued  by  hostile  authorities,  and  i     j 
i'luirch  and  King  mob,  it  ceased  to  exist.  The  town  was  completely     1 
under  the  domination  of  the  enemies  of  all  Reform,  who  had  an  igno- 
rant host  at  their  back,  whom  clergjincn  did  not  scruple  to  lead 
;i.;viinst  Reformers  and  Dissenters.    "Some  twenty  years  afterwards," 
Mr.   Prentice   obsenes,    "I    used   to   hear   Mr.    Thomas  Kershaw 
recount  the  perils  of  those  days,  and  express  his  joy  that,  however 
lit  lie  progress  Liberal  opinions  might  have  made,  it  was  impossible 
then  to  get  up  a  Church  and  King  mob." 

IVom  the  moment  Mr.   Thomas  Walker  assumed   his  place  as 
president  of  the  Constitutional  Society,  the  Liberal  cause  took  a  new 
;ind  vigorous  life.     lie  and  his  associates  were  very  much  in  earnest 
in  times  when  earnestness  on  the  popular  side  led  ver>'  often  to  the 
coil  Illy  gaol.     'J'he  declaration   of  the  new  society  read  nowadays, 
would  he  acicptable  to  any  Liberal-C(»nser\*ative.     ^Ir.  Walker  and 
his  committee  atfirmed  that  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
sIiouUl  owe  their  seats  to  the  good  opinion  and  free  suffrage  of  ihe 
people   at    large,  and  not   to   the   i)rostituted  votes   of  venal  and 
coriupted  boroughs.     The  society  disclaimed  any  idea  of  exciting  to 
a   disturbance  of  the  peace.     It  hoped  to  (juash  rising  sedition  by 
])ri>inoling   a   timely  and   well-directed   reform    of  abuses,  and  so 
reint>ving  all  pretences  for  it.     \  more  moderate  document,  in  short, 
than  that  whic  li   bore  Mr.  Thomas  Walker's  name  could  not  have 
been  issued  by  a  Keforui  Society.     Within  a  week  of  its  appearance 
(iovernmenl  sent  forth  a  proclamation  against  wicked  and  seditious 
>\ritings  (in  which  this  mild  manifesto  was  included),  and  exhorted  all 
loy.il  ( iii/ens  to  beware  of  such  emanations  of  the  enemies  of  thepuW^^ 
weal.   At  the  same  time  the  magistrates  were  exhorted  to  discover  t^^ 
authors  and  disseminators  of  such  papers  as  those  in  which  purity  ^ 
Parliamentary  election  and  the  removal  of  the  disabilities  of   P** 
senters  were  openly  advocated.     The  activity  of  Mr.  Walker  and     ^ 
friends—  the  ( iovernment  proclamation  notwithstanding — stirred    ^ 
Manchester  Church  and  King  Club  to  extraordinary  exertions ;  ^^ 
they  resolved  to  strike  a  VAow  otv  vW  ¥Jvs\^^\i\t^^>j  v^a^  ^3-"* 
Mjgi)  by  voting  an  address  o^  eoTv^taV\\\3L\:\oTvVo^\sViA\^vj  ««i> 
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t  Proclamation.     Mr.  Walker  issued  a  counter  address,  in  which  J 
iiircated  the  mcmljcrs  of  all  the  Reform  Associations  in  the  town  | 
■- 1  neighbourhood  to  keep  clear  of  the  meeting,  in  the  interests  of  J 

lliis  precaution,"  Mr.  Walker  says  in  a  review  of  the  politic 

Ills  which  occurred  in  Manchester  between  the  years  1789  and] 

■)^,  "was  but  too  necessary,  for  in  the  evening  of  Monday,  the  4th, 

.  "iisiderablc  number  of  people  assembled  in  St.  Ann's  Square  to 

^oine  illuminations,  e.xhibited  by  two  of  His  Majesty's  tradesmen, 

.11    the  crowd  became    very   tumultuous    and  assaulted  several 

n  '.able  spectators  ;  they  proceeded  to  tear  up  several  of  the  trees 

■ing  there,  one  of  which  was  carried  with  great  triumph  to  the 

■    -irnlers'  chapel,  near  the  square,  and  the  gates  attempted  to  be 

■ '  i.'d  open,  with  violent  cries  of  '  Church  and  King,'  '  Down  with 

Rump,'  'r>own  with  it,'  &c.     Another  tree  was  carried  in  the 

11c  riotous  manner,  and  with  the  same  exultation,  to  the  Unitarian 

i.ipul,  in  Mosley  Street.    Fortunately,  however,  the  doors  withstood 

.aiacks  made  nijon  them,  the  peojile  were  persuaded  gradually  to ' 

I  iv-rse,  and  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  streets  became 

■.\:\.  without  any  further  damage." 

I  his  was  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  a  campaign  in  which  the 

r  '\^v,\  workpeople  were  led  by  the  influential  citizens,  and  stimu- 

I  li  by  the  clergy  against  those  who  were  peacefully  advocating  the 
iiiLiples  of  which,  in  later  years,  Manchester  was  destined  to  be  the 

iiigliold.  The  ferocity  with  which  the  Church  and  King  party 
i.d  towards  their  antagonists,  took  many  forms.    The  Reformer  was 

.'incd,  despised,  and  maltreated.  Many  taverns  were  inscribed 
\u  Jacobins  admitted  here;"  and  he  would  have  been  a  bold  man 

! .  id  who  had  enlered  and  broached  the  very  mildest  Reform  prin- 

!i:^.     Mr.  Prentice  says  that  so  late  as  1825  one  of  these  boards 

I I  III  be  seen  m  a  Manchesterpubhc-house;  and  that  it  was  at  length 
I  iiAcd  because  the  change  which  had  come  over  the  dream  of  the 

i.-ns  made  it  a  dangerous  sign  to  show.  In  1792  the  clergy, 
■ '  unipanied  by  a  tax-gatherer,  went  the  round  of  the  taverns,  and 
warned  the  licensed  victuallers  that  they  would  admit  a  Reform 
Society  within  Iheir  own  doors  at  the  peril  of  their  licence.  At  the 
same  time  they  handed  them  a  declaration  for  their  signature.  Mr. 
"''■Iker  records  that  186  of  the  pubhcans  were  obsequious,  for  "1 
i^lit  their  licences  of  more  value  than  our  custom."  The  Churcl 
J  i  King  men  were  the  deeper  drinkers.  The  Dissenters  am 
;t  rather  to  discuss  than  to  make  merry ;  who 
1  nothing  to  discuss  about,  being  the  victorious  pa 
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having  resolved  to  remain  so,  by  the  help  of  the  police  and  the 
soldiery. 

The  declaration  of  the  publicans  referred  to  a  meeting  wludt 
Mr.  Walker's  party  had  convened  to  raise  a  subscription  for  the 
sufferers  by  war  in  France. 

Mr.  Prentice  says :  "  The  public-house  was  now  a  most  eflfective 
auxiliary  to  the  church,  the  publican  to  the  parson,  and  they  fonned 
a  holy  alliance  against  the  mischievous  press.     There  was  now  hope 
that  a  more  efficient  mob  might  be  organised  than  that  which  onlj 
tore  up  a  few  trees  in  St.  Ann's  Square;  there  was  the  example  of 
the   four  days'  riots  in   Birmingham,  and  the  destruction  of  Dr. 
Priestley's  house  and  half  a  dozen  others ;  and  there  was  a  stroog 
disposition  to  read  a  similar  '  wholesome  lesson '  to  the  disloyal  of 
Manchester.     A  proclamation  was  issued  by  Government  on  the 
ist  of  December,  obviously  to  excite  and  prepare  the  people  for  war 
against  France  ;  and  meetings  were  held,  one  in  Salford  on  the  7th, 
and  one  in  Mancliester  on  the  nth  of  that  month,  at  which  it  was 
earnestly  striven  to  exasperate  the  public  mind.     Thomas  Cooper, 
the  barrister,  had  issued  an  admirable  address  on  the  evils  of  war, 
but  it  produced  no  effect  on  the  roused  passions  of  the  multitude.  A 
rumour  went  out  that  there  would  be  a  riot  that  evening.    It  was 
known  that  there 'would  be  one.     Persons  went  from  the  meeting  to 
the  public-houses,  which  became  crowded,  and  thence  parties  pro- 
ceeded and  paraded  the  streets  with  music  before  them,  raising  cries 
against  Jacobins  and    Presbyterians — meaning  by  the  latter  term 
Dissenters — and  carr>'ing"  boards,  on  which  the  words  *  Church  and 
King '  were  painted  in  large  letters.    As  if  by  a  preconcerted  scheme, 
the  various  parading  jjarties  united  in  the  market-place,  opposite  the 
publication  office  of  Faulkner  and  Birch,  the  printers  of  tlie  MoJ^- 
Chester  Herald^  and,  amidst  Icud  cries  of  *  Church  and  King,'  the}' 
attacked  the  house  and  shop  with  stones  and    brickbats  till  the 
windows  were  destroyed  and  beaten  in  at  the  front  of  the  house. 
Where  were  the  friends  of  *  social  order '  during  the  destruction  of 
proi)crty  ?    They  were  there  encouraging  the  drunken  mob.    Some 
respectable  persons  urged  upon  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  protect 
life  and  property  to  do  their  duty,  but  remonstrance  was  unavailable. 
Unite,  the  deputy  constable,  on  being  applied  to,  said — *  They  are 
loyal  .subjects;  let  them  alone;  let  them  frighten  him  a  bit;  it  is 
good  to  frighten  these  people.'     This  worthy  then  went  to  the  mot 
and  clapping  on  the  back  some  of  the  most  active  in  the  work  of 
•••struction,  said — *Good  \ads*,  ^ood  XaAs-,'    ^ixv^  ^^ist^wvas^^w^ 
'es  attempting  to  do  l\\c\i  duVy^Vt  «^\^— ^Q.qtmi'o»;«A-^^ 
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tsv,  don't  come  near  it.'  A  gentleman  remarked  in  the  hearing  of  the 
-.  Griffith,  who  was  standing  looking  on — '  What  scandalous 
.  thb  is!'     'Not  at  all,  sir,'  replied  the  reverend  gentleman; 
'  I  was  called  upon,  I  would  not  act  against  than."    One  of 
iccial  constables  was  heard  to  say  in  another  part  of  the  town^ 
I  give  a  guinea  for  every  one  of  the  Jacobins'  houses  you  pull 
The  work  was  going  bravely  on,  parson  and  publican  doing 
t  best     Mr.  Allen  Jackson  went  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Nathaniel 
le,  clerk  to  the  magistrates  {father  to  the  present  Mr. 
le),  and  urged  Mr.  Bentley,  a  magistrate,  to  preserve  the  peacB'p 
;  was  told  thai  it  was  '  a  scandalous,  sliamefu!,  abominable  " 
ss  to  call  out  a  magistrate  on  such  a  trifling  piece  of  business  a 
ig  a  few  windows  ! '     Mr.  Jackson  then  found  out  the  senior 
lable,  and  some   of   the   constables   hearing  the    application, 
(atened  to  kick  him  out  of  doors.      So  the  printers  and  their 
s  were  left  to  defend  the  premises.     '  It  was  good  to  frighten 
1  people'     From  seven  o'clock  till  eleven  four  several  attacks 
C  made  on  Mr.  Walker's  house.     '  It  was  good  to  frighten  '  such 
i  he  was  to  be  frightened  in  another  way  soon.     The  Attorney* 
il  was  to  take  the  place  of  a  drunken  mob." 
"he  president  of  the  Constitutional  Club,  being  a  man  of  energy 
I  courage  look  the  commonest  precautions  to  effect  that  which 
I  authorities,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Government,  refused 
O  for  him.    He  protected  his  home,  wilh  the  help  of  some  friends 
I  arms,  against  the  mob.     He  declined  to  have  his  house  ran- 
dttfd  under  the  combined  direction  of  the  priests  and  the  public 
.  Fox  cillcd  the    attention  of  the    House   of  Commons  to  the   \ 
feasible  conduct  of  the  Manchester  authorities  while  a  "  rabble 
e  ballering  in  the  houses  of  peaceable  citizens  ;  "  bul  he  g 
>  answer.     Mr.  Wyndham  excused  both  the  magistrates  and  the 
"The  indignation  excited  against  Mr.  Walker,"  he  said,  "was 
;  fairly  imputable  to  his  political  opinions  than  to  his  being  a 
;  natural,  and  even   justifiable,  for  men  to  feel 
Ration  against  those  who    promulgated    doctrines  threatening 
s  valuable  and  dear  in   society ;  and   if  tlierc  were  not 
ins  of  redress  by  law,  even  violence  would  be  justifiable." 
The  president  of  the  Constitutional  Society  wanted,  not  only  c 
Ictc  civil  and  rchgious  liberty  for  all  classes  of  His  Majesty's  subjet 
■A  only  the  destruction  of  rotten  boroughs  and  purity  of  elections  t — >-  ' 
■    was  in  favour  of  peace !  Such  a  politician,  in  those  days,  was  indeed 
marked  mati ;  and  a  secret  society,  with  a  public-house  for  appro- 
bate head-r|uartcrs,  was  fome^^^n|^fajija^nd    his   colleBgu| 
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down*  by  force,  by  the  payment  of  spies,  and  other  highly  reputable 
means. 

This  society,  aiding  a  daring  and  hostile  Government^  soon  found 
•opportunities  for  making  their  animosity  felt  Mr.  Walker  was  not, 
however,  without  powerful  friends  to  comfort  him.  The  Marquis  of 
I^nsdowne  wTotetohim  (26th  December,  1792):  "I  was  excessivdjr 
^h()ck*d  when  I  read  the  account  of  the  attempt  made  upon  yoor 
brother's  house,  and  heartily  glad  to  hear  that  you  escaped  so  wd^ 
as  I  take  it  for  granted  that  you  would  both  have  run  the  same 
jisi|ue.  The  times  recjuire  patience,  prudence,  and  firmness.  Widi 
these  »|ualities,  every  thing  right  and  reasonable  may  be  expected. 
•Without  them  the  public  have  nothing  to  hope." 


CHAPTER  III. 

JACOBIN     WALKER. 

\\  111  N  Mr.  Thomas  Walker  became  Boroughreeve  of  Manchester- 
then  the  second  commercial  town  in  the  empire — there  can  be  no 
<loubl  that  he  was  the  most  popular  citizen  in  it  —  his  political 
•opinions  notwithstanding.  A  merchant  and  manufacturer  whose 
<lealings  spread  to  all  the  commercial  ports  of  the  world;  a  man  of 
ancient  family,  and  at  the  same  time  a  resolute  Liberal ;  a  citizen  who 
Jiad  always  been  foremost  in  every  good  cause  affecting  the  liberties 
or  well-being  of  his  fellow-townsmen;  and  a  speaker  and  writer  of 
"(•onsiikTable  ixnver,  he  held  a  place  in  the  public  mind  that  drew 
upon  him  the  notice  of  Fox  and  Pitt.  His  opinions  were  of  some 
<:onseiiuen('e  to  these  statesmen.  Pitt  detested  him  as  the  leader  of 
the  successful  ()pi)osition  to  his  P'ustian  Tax ;  and  Fox  esteemed  him 
as  a  valuable  ally.  In  a  slight  memoir  of  him  published  in  i8i9by 
William  Hone,  his  activities  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and  humanity 
are  ra])idly  sketched. 

*'  His  spirit,"  says  the  wTiter,  "shall  not  be  insulted  by  extravagant 
IKincgyric  ;  that  language  would  be  worse  than  valueless,  for  it  could 
not  be  sincere  ;  yet  the  remains  of  Thomas  Walker  must  not  becon- 
->i^'nc(l  to  the  tomb  without  some  tribute  to  his  talents,  his  virtues, 
^nul  his  sulfcrings.  Throughout  the  whole  course  of  a  long  and 
-iclivc  life,  he  was  a  steady  and  consistent  friend  both  of  civil  and 
religious  freedom  ;  and,  accordingly,  when  the  repeal  of  the  Test 
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^mrl  for;  I  oral  ion  Acts  was  ]iroposed  m  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr-- 
"  ■Iker,  \vl)o  was  ihen  a  young  man,  stood  fonvards  here  [the  paper' 

il.iicd  fiom  Manchester]  .is  a  zealous  and  powerful  advocate  for  the 
'.ipiovalof  tliose  odious  and  illiberal  disqualifications.  During  the 
lung  contests  which  preceded  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  he 
J  uniform  and  efficient  enemy  to  that  inhuman  traffic.  His  love  ot 
freedom,  his  Jialred  of  tvranny,  were  not  circumscribed  within  [he 
"  iiTuw  limits  of  his  native  land.  Couvinced  thai  tlie  natural  ten- 
ancy of  hberiy  is  to  elevate  the  character  and  increase  Ihe  bapiii- 
.  I :  vs  of  man,  lie  ardently  wislied  to  see  its  blessings  extended  all  over 
die  world.  The  commercial  interests  of  this  town  and  ndghboiiP-. 
hood  werv  c.'i|>eciaHy  indebted  to  liim.  .  .  ,  But  the  niost- 
important  and  the  most  active  period  of  his  life  was  during  tlie  eariyj 
r,i;^es  of  the  French  Revolution.  His  principles  naturally  led  him^^ 
,  rrommon  with  so  many  of  the  best  and  wisest  of  his  counlryineni_ 
.  1  hail  as  an  auspicious  event  the  efforts  made  by  the  French  people"' 
ir>  free  themselves  from  the  hateful  despotism  by  which  they  were 
misnded.  He  considered  the  original  objects  of  govenimenl  as  being 
111  France  completely  inverted,  because  the  sovereign  authority, 
instead  of  being  regarded  as  a  trust  delegated  by  the  people  for  iheir 
■  Mil  benefit,  W3.S  there  exercised,  under  the  pretended 
■  iiviac  right,  for  purposes  of  the  most  exaggerated  extortion  and  the 
most  cruel  oppression.  Under  the  influence  of  these  feelings,  Mr, 
Walker  officiated  as  chairman  at  a  public  dinner  intended 
iiiemoratc  the  destruction  of  the  Bastille,  and  perhaps  from  this  lim« 
may  be  traced  the  commencement  of  that  remorseless  and  malignai 
persecution  which  attacked  successively  his  character,  bis  propel 
and  his  life. ' 

But  in  the  year  of  his  election  as  boroughreeve  we  find  him  in  ih' 
lull  flush  of  his  prosperity,  and  at  the  height  of  his  activity, 
prominent  not  only  in  political  and  party  quesrions,  but  also  in  th( 
administration  of  the  charitable  institutions  of  the  lonTi — of  which  \» 
published  an  account  after  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office, 
wa!i,  indeed,  from  his  attendance  at  the  Infinnaryin  September,  17 

almost  on  the  eve  of  his  election  to  the  chief  magistracy, — thai 
i.ited  the  begirming  of  those  troubles  which,  in  the  end,  mined  W 
:   rtunes,  and  were  the  sole  reward  of  his  unselfish  life. 
t:i.iuld  hold  the  position  Mr.  Walker  held  in  Manchester,  at  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  French  Revolution,  without  incurring  the  active  hostility 
of  a  few  disappointed  or  sour-spiriled  fellow  citizens.     Mr.  Wjlker 
I  (Jiscovered   his  first  determined  enemy  while  he  was  advocating 

ditions  to  the  staff  of  physicians  and  surgeons  for  the  poor  of 
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Manchestty.     He  was  opposed  by  a  gentleman  \a.\.tA.y  rcU  _ 

America,  mined  by  die  war ;  and  who,  haWng  been  railed  to  ik 
bar,  liad  just  selected  Manchester  as  the  theatre  of  his  cai«ei.  lb. 
William  Roberts  was  fired  with  the  besoin  tltfiaraUrf.  He  had  mdc 
3  little  tvay ;  but  his  burning  desire  was  to  become  a  honsehoM  nl 
ill  Cottonopolis;  and  he  saw  no  better  road  lo  this  sudden  fnK 
tlian  tJirough  an  attack  upon  the  popular  citizen  whom  he  aiW 
"the  great  Walker."  He  first  crossed  swords  with  tlie  "great "una 
in  September:  the  "great"  man  remaining  all  ihe  time  utta^ 
unconscious  of  the  engagement.  I'roud  of  the  achicvemenl,  he  node 
it  a  subject  of  conversation  at  the  Bridgewater  Arms,  and  at  thcdinos 
table  of  Messrs.  Heywood,  the  bankers.  In  the  roffec-room  trfbii 
inn,  whither  he  repaired,  drunk,  from  Messrs.  Hcywootl's  tabic,  hi 
rallied  ihesecretary  of  the  Infirmary  about  the  "great"  man;  ob«nrf 
lliat  he  was  his  match  as  an  extempore  speaker  any  daj' ;  and  gavctit 
company  in  tlie  coffee-room  to  understand  that  he  was  [»te[aringtt 
attack  upon  the  greatness  of  his  enemy,  who,  he  alleged,  hod  affivnUtri 
him,  Mr.  Roberts,  having  laid  down  his  plans,  went  boldly  lo  wok 
casting  low  epithets  at  die  gentleman  with  whom  he  was  fHckingi 
ijiiarrcl,  and  denouncing  him  in  a  public  room  as  a  prutid,  baugbqr, 
overbearing,  imperious  fellow.  He  proclaimed  that  he  shook!  ob 
tlie  earliest  opportunity  of  assailing  him  ;  and  he  exj)Tcsscd  his  itgiB 
that  he  had  not  called  him  a  "  damned  liar  "  at  the  Infimory. 

It  was  while  Mr.  Roberts  was  polishing  his  weapons,  and  auDDg 
his  valour  a  good  deal  at  the  Tory  inns,  that  Mr.  \\'alker  was  elodd 
boroiighreeve.  His  new  dignity,  no  doubt,  gave  fresh  ««  U  llK 
animosity  of  the  enemy  who  n-as  lying  in  wait  for  hitn.  Mr.  Riot>a4 
in  the  course  of  his  preparations  for  battle,  peiccivcd  a  wcogl 
advantage  to  be  got  out  of  the  encounter.  The  discomfiture  uf  ik 
chief  destroyer  of  the  Fustian  Ta.v  would  be  a  welcome  bit  of  netn 
to  Mr.  I'itt,  and  it  might  commend  its  author  to  the  Minister. 

The  celebration  of  the  glorious  Revolution  of  i6SS — on  onnml 
festival  la  Manchester — was  in  1790  presided  over  by  the  bomi|l^ 
reeve.  "  There  were  convened,"  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Law,  xBo- 
wards  Lord  EUenborough,  "  for_  this  anniversary  many 
consideration  and  note  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood  of  >! 
and  it  happened  that  Mr.  Walker  was  put  in  the  chiur 
lliat  meeting,  by  the  voluntary  election  of  the  gentlemen  |irac9t; 
other  gentlemen  of  consideration  and  projierty  were  placed  »t  iht 
head  of  odier  tables."  j^ 

Could  Mr.  Roberts  have  a  better  opportunity  than  this?    I^dl 
'  pirkcd  company — including   the  High   SberiJT  for  the  Q^^^H 
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Kcr.   How  llie  occasion  was  turned  to  account ;  and  the  course 
poughreeve  piirsned  under  a  low  and  cowardly  affronl.   I  will 
Mr.  Law  to  relate.  His  speech,  the  interestof  the  siibjeclapart, 
!    for    its   masterly   range   over  the   case   and    its  delicate 
EC,  to  be  disinterred  from  the  old  pamphlet  in  which  I  have 
it     The  speaker  was  Mr.  Walker's  counsel,  when  Mr.  Roberts 
ought  by  the  outraged  boroiighreeve  to  the  Lancaster  Assi/.es 
irer  a  charge  of  libel,  on  March  z8,  1791. 
often  occurs,"  said  Mr.  Law,  "in  the  course  of  our  professional 
I  whenever  it  does  occur  a  most  painful  circumstance  it  is, 
f  are  obliged,  in  the  discharge  of  its  necessary  duties,  to  oppose 
s  to  [he  interests,  the  wLshes,  and  sometimes  to  the  tenderest 
b  of  those  with  whom  we  have  antecedently  lived  in  the  habits 
e  familiar  intercourse  and  acquaintance^but  considerations  of 
t,  or  even  of  that  regard  which  grows  out  of  a  near  degree  of 
y  and  friendship,  if  any  such  had  happened  to  subsist  between 
tfendant  and  myself,  would  not  (as  surely  they  ought  not)  warp 
ondnct   upon    this  occasion^recoUecting,  as    I    must,  that  I 
mt  Mr.   Walker,  the  gentleman  who  sits  by  mc ;  a  person 
i  almost  beyond  the  limits  of  any  recompense  which  it  is  in 
tower  to  make  him ;  for  I  defy  my  learned  friend  to  tell  me 
a  jjcrson    applying    himself   with    the   most  deliberate   and 
rioiis  malignity  to  ransack   the  English  language  for  terms  of 
IGt  severe  and  cutting  reproach,  could  have  succeeded  belter  ; 
lid,  indeed,  have  found  and  applied  any  that  so  immediately 
at  everything  that  is  honourable  in  man ;  everj-thing  which  con- 
\  a  pan  of  the  genera!  estimation,  either  of  a  gentleman,  a 
ar  a  citizen  of  the  community,  as  those  tcnns  which  his 
has  thought  fit  to  employ  on  this  occasion.    The  language  has 
lansackcd  but  too  successfully,  and  the  paper  I  will  now  read  to 
'the  mischievous  result  of  tliis  ill-applied  diligence  :  — 
Mr.  Thomas  Walkes 
Cominniccil  his  viralence  against  hip  lite  a*         •         IJi'r.LV. 
Has  conilncted  it  like  a      •        ■         •         •         *         Fuoi.. 
Km  acted  in  it  like  a*        •        •        •        •       •       Scov.m)rr].. 
Has  ended  it  like  a    •        •        ■         *        "         •        Cow.vkd. 
At  last  has  tinned     ■•■•••        Bi.voKiiu  mit, 
And  DDWorlhy  oX  association  wilh,  ot  notice  of  any  gcnlleman 
who  regards  his  nwn 
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not  a  sudden  gust  of  anger,  arising  out  of  some  unforeseen 
I,  OS  perhaps  my  learned  friend  may  endeavour  to  impress  you 
,  b«l  is  Ihe  mature  fniit  of  a.  ddikratc  preconceived  piiriiosc  of  J 
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tradu<  ing  and  injuring  Mr.  Walker ;  a  purpose  which  the  defeodaDt 
had  not  only  the  wickedness  to  conceive,  but  the  folly  to  dedarc, 
long  before  this  publication  found  its  way  into  the  world ;  a  purpose 
of  lowering  and  degrading  him  in  the  estimation  and  within  the 
immeiliate  circle  of  his  own  fellow-citizens — and  by  the  aid  of  that 
commodious  vehicle  which  he  has  adopted  for  the  circulation  of  his 
slander,  of  propagating  his  name  with  every  vile  note  and  appellaticn 
of  infamy  tacked  to  it,  to  the  remotest  comers  of  the  world,  at  lost 
as  flir  as  our  national  commerce,  and  the  connections  of  Mr.  Walker 
(which  are,  I  believe,  nearly  co-extensive  with  the  range  of  ihat 
rommerce),  are  in  fact  extended  and  dispersed.'"' 

Mr.  Law  described  the  scene  at  the  banquet : — 

"  After  the  cloth  was  removed,  toasts  of  course  went  round,  and 
it  is  usual,  you  know,  to  call  for  songs,  and  such  are  generally  called 
for  as  commemorate  either  the  triumphs  of  our  countr>'  or  the  gallant 
achievements  of  individuals  who  have  at  different  periods  adorned 
it ;  after  songs  of  this  kind,  which  are  most  peculiarly  calculated  to 
elevate  the  hearts  of  Englishmen,  any  others  which  are  most  likely 
to  promote  the  mirth  and  entertainment  of  a  public  meeting  are  in 
turn  brought  forward.*' 

Unfortunately  for  the  mirth  and  the  entertainment  a  gentleman  sug- 
gested, to  follow  **  The  Vicar  of  Hray  *'  the  song  of  ''  Hilly  Pitt  the 
Tory,'  and  rciiucstcd  Mr.  Walker  to  call  for  it.  Of  the  .song  Mr. 
Law  remarked  :  "  It  is  a  song  which  I  do  not  know  whether  you  can 
call  perfectly  innocent  and  inoffensive,  but  there  is  certainly  sonu- 
humour  in  it :  and  I  am  confident  that  the  gentleman  whose  name 
that  song  bears  (being  at  once  a  good-humoured  man,  a  man  of 
humour,  and  ecjually  disi)oscd  to  delight  in  the  wit  of  others  as  to 
indulge  the  exercise  of  his  own)  would  have  sat  perfectly  undisturbed 
at  hearipg  the  song,  if  he  had  not  even  joined  in  the  laugh  which  it 
occasioned  ;  this,  however,  furnished  an  occasion  of  quarrel  to  the 
sore  and  i)remeditatcd  spirit  of  Mr.  Roberts."  He  objected  to  the 
song  ''  in  a  clamorous  and  angry  manner,*'  and  "  Britannia  rules  the 
Was  OS  *  was  substituted ;  but  Mr.  Roberts  would  not  let  the  opiK^r- 
tu'nil)  pass,  and,  stepping  up  to  him,  ended  an  insolent  speech  with 
*'  (loil  damn  you,  but  you  shall  hear  from  me." 

.Mr.  Walker  did  hear  from  Mr.  Roberts  accordingly  in  the  fonn 
above  desi  ribed,  which  Mr.  Law  described  as  "a  wicked  scroll  ol 
skuuler.  ■  There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  political  animosities  en- 
venomed the  wounds  which  Mr.  Pitt's  toady  inflicted;  and  that  the 
r;2.se  uas  carried  lo  ihc  assizes  al  ljMicaLS\et  oyv  the  boiling  tide  o: 
lyariy  hate. 
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"he  Tories  of  the  Bull's  Head  were  the  doughty  backers  of  Mr. 

"Roberts ;  and  lliey  contrived  to  keep  the  fire  of  the  two  antagonists 

uiubated  long  after  the  Revolution  dinner  had  been  digested,  and 

10  give  the   quarrel  such  public  ireiportance  that  Mr.  Gurney  was 

■^iinioned  from  London  to  take  a  verbatim  note  of  the  trial,  which 

w    lies    before    me.      The  evidence  of  the  witnesses  presents  a 

■.  :J  picture  of  tlie  dinner,  which  began  early  in  tlie  afternoon,  and 

■  which  the  convives,  on  iheir  own  confession,  drank  "  a  good  di 

I    wine."     In  his  cups  one  gentleman  turns  to  his  neighht 

ildly  observes.  "What  can  Mr.   Roberts  possibly  have  said  to  Mr.^ 

'>..ilker  that  makes  him  look  so  damnation   poisonous  at  him? 

:r,  Walker's  brolher-in-law  deposes  that  he  had  drunk  a  good  deal 

\   wine  when  the  quarrel  happened — "  two  or  three  hours "  after 

inner — which  began  at  half-past  tliree.    It  was  an  uproarious  gather- 

"  ^  of  gendemen  in  buff  and  blue,  sprinkled  with  visitors  in  brown, 

!.ke  Mr.  Roberts ;  and  the  quarrel,  begun  at  the  dinner  table,  was 

rontiiiucdat  supper  tables  all  over  the  city. 

'I'he  jury  gave  Mr.  Walker  ;^ioo  damages,  but  they  left  tP.e  hatred 
of  the  Tories — of  Billy  Pitt's  men  ^concentrated  upon  his  devoted 
I  lij.id  ;  and  this  hate  soon  made  itself  felt.  In  Mr.  Walker's  vast  corre- 
■iindence  with  the  notable  political  men  of  his  day,  I  find  not  only 
v.arnings  against  conspirators  and  spies,  but  intimations  that  it  is 
necessary  to  be  cautious  in  correspondence,  because  "  the  post  is  not 
secure  or  faithful."  Foul  machinery  was  at  work  to  crush  men  of  the 
|)0])ular  Manchester  merchant's  influence  and  principles.  Mr.  Thos. 
r;:and  HoUis  writes  to  him  in  1 793  to  be  discreet  and  cautious  against 
..  certain  clever  and  accomplished  Roman  CathoHc  informer  "who 
i.uy  be  on  his  way  to  Manchester."  "  Do  not  expose  yourself  uime- 
cessarily,  but  think  of  better  times  when  you  maybe  wanted  '"  Then 
a  pleasant  touch,  "  Franklin  said  of  a  person  of  whom  you  have 
heard,  that  if  there  wam't  a  hell  there  ought  to  be  one  made  on  pur- 
[. use  for  such  a  villain."  Again:  "Too  much  caution  cannot  be 
.'ken  with  respect  to  speech,  the  temptations  to  information  are  so 
_ri:at  and  numerous."  Mr.  Walker's  purse  was  open  to  Paine  tas, 
jiidefdjit  appears  10  have  been  to  all  with  whom  he  sympathised),  who 
iTTitcs  to  thank  him  for  thuty  guineas  which  went  to  advertise  their 
fiublications  in  the  county  papers  ;  and  when  Dr.  Priestley  suffered  by 
t  Birmingham  riot,  Mr.  Walker  was  among  the  first  who  came  to 
[  help,  in  conjunction  with  his  Constitutional  Society.  Where- 
bin  the  Doctor  wrote:  "As  a  sufferer  in  the  cause  of  liberty, 
(hope  I   am  justified    in    accepting  your   very   generous 

towards   my   indenmificaiion   on   account    of  the    riot 
I  VoL.XI.,N.S.  1873- 
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Birmingham,  and  I  return  you  my  grateful  acknowledgments  for  it. 
Your  address  is  too  flattering  to  me.  It  will,  however,  be  a 
motive  with  me  to -continue  my  exertions,  whatever  they  have  been, 
in  favour  of  truth  and  science,  which,  in  thus  patronising  me,  7m 
wish  to  promote.  And  notwithstanding  my  losses,  I  consider  mjsdf 
as  more  than  compensated  by  your  testimony  in  my  favour  and  that 
of  others  whose  approbation  I  most  value.  Permit  roe  to  make  my 
more  particular  acknowledgments  to  the  member  of  the  Churdof 
England  who  joined  in  tliis  contribution.  Such  liberality  docs  hoooor 
to  any  religion,  and  certainly  the  rioters  of  Birmingham  ought  not  to 
be  considered  as  belonging  to  any  Church  whatever." 

'riiomas  Paine  (April  30, 1792)  describes  all  his  plans  and  business 
to  his  **  sincere  friend  ''  Walker.  "  The  first  and  second  parts  of  the 
*  Rights  of  Man '  are  printing  complect,  and  not  in  extract  Tbejr 
will  come  at  ninepence  each.  The  letter  on  the  'Convention' will 
contain  full  as  much  matter  as  Mr.  Macauly's  half-croi«i  answ'  ta 
Mr.  Burke,  it  will  be  printed  close,  and  come  at  6d.  of  the  same 
size  paper  as  the  *  Rights  of  Man.'  As  we  have  now  got  the  stone 
to  roll  it  must  be  kept  going  by  cheap  publications.  This  will 
embarrass  the  Court  gentry  more  than  anything  else,  because  it  is  a 
ground  they  are  not  used  to." 

Mr.  Walker  was  a  marked  man,  not  only  on  the  Tory  lists,  but  on. 
those  of  his  own  party.  The  applications  to  the  rich  merchant  for 
help  were  incessant.  He  subscribed  to  ever}'  fund,  every  publiation 
that  was  of  his  side.  Messrs.  Sharp  and  Murray  send  him  (April 
26,  1793)  **  twenty  jmnts  of  Mr.  Pa>Tie*s  head,  and  five  proofs  with 
writing  unfinished — it  being  intended  Mr.  Payne  to  have  a  benefit 
arising  from  the  sale  of  this  head."  Tliree  months  later  the  generous 
merchant  appears  (as  "  Citizen  Thomas  Walker ")  on  the  list  of 
subscribers  for  their  edition  of  ITiomson's  "Seasons."  In  1795 the 
same  jniblishers  were  engraving  Mr.  Walker's  '*Head"  af\er  Rom- 
ney's  portrait.''  "This  day,"  writes  Mr.  Sharp,  "  I  am  with  Romney, 
for  his  remarks,  that  no  further  delay  may  be  in  the  printing.  I*^ 
you  will  be  kind  enough  to  get  into  a  good  scrape — it  will  make  it 
sell  wonderful ly  well.*'  Jocose  William  Sharp  !  Surely  Mr.  Walker 
had  been  in  scrape  enough,  only  a  year  ago,  to  satisfy  the  greediest  of 
publishers.  A  month  later  (March  3,  1795)  Mr.  Sharp  reports  that 
the  engraving  is  finished  :  "  It  is  finished  under  Romney's  directions 
submitting  to  him  also  your  letter  dated  nth  February.     The  wrinkles 


♦  In   the  possession  of  Mis.  "Easotv  ^"\\^Mi^T^  VjA  ^tsnSMs^^^&asafiw^^V 
i^rr.mddaughtcr  of  Mr.  'Walker, 
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)rehead  I  have  not  attended  to ;  they  come  and  go  until  sixty 

r  seventy — according  to  circumstances,  and  make  no  part  of 

racter." 

talker  "endorsed  this  letter  with  the  remark  :  "  There  was  very 

;lay  on  the  part  of  W.  Sharp  in  finishing  this  engraving,  which 

3  have  been  brought  out  twelve  months  sooner." 

.  was  the  subject  of  it  in  a  very  great  scrape  indeed ! 

id  been  preparing  for  a  year  or  two.     In  1792  Mr.  Walker 

o  his  friend  Cooper  that  the  aristocrats  of  Manchester  were 

)iiring  to  prosecute  him  for  talking  "  what  they  call  treason  " 

\  of  his  neighbours,  in  his  own  house.     "  Since  which  time," 

;,  "  Mr.  Justice  Clowes  has  been  very  busy  taking  depositions 

purpose  of  prosecuting  me  ;  which  depositions,  I  am  informed, 

ready  been  sent  up  to  Government." 


(To  he  continued.) 


Jerrold  could  hardly  be  expected  to  tell  the  story  of  "  The 
5"  without  taking  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  him  of 
ig  his  own  well-known  political  views.  The  Editor,  while 
ing  to  his  contributor  perfect  freedom  in  this  respect,  desires 
lers  to  understand  that  Mr.  Jerrold's  opinions  do  not  ncccs- 
oincide  with  those  of  the  Gentleman's  Ma,i;^azine.] 


F  I    2 


Our  Athletics. 

\0  have  been  an  honorar}-  secretary  of  an  athletic  dnb 
meeting,  and  to  have  "  pulled  off ''  not  one  but  many 
of  those  meetings  successfully,  axgue  an  amount  of  zd 
and  activity  and  a  genius  for  administration  in  a  mu 
wliich  ought  to  render  him  an  object  of  admiration  to,  if  it  did  not 
procure  him  oilers  of  advancement  at  the  hands  of,  the  Right  Hod. 
Edward  Cardwell.  But  if  an  honorary  secretary  of  a  great  athletic 
celebration  is  reiiuircd  to  display  an  unwonted  capacity  for  businea 
and  organisation,  what  shall  we  say  of,  and  what  praise  bestow  upoo, 
a  functionary  of  that  kind  who  combines  ^nth  the  duties  of  his  oXkt 
those  other  and  far  more  arduous  ones  of  honorary  treasurer  also? 

For  be  it  known  that  though  our  club  was  only  that  of  a  laige 
school,  or  college — if  you  like  that  title  better,  as  did  not  a  few  of 
the  parents  of  the  alumni — our  sports,  from  the  uniform  success  dot 
had  invariably  attended  former  celebrations,  had  assumed  sudi 
colossal  i)roportions  as  regarded  the  number  of  **  events ''  to  be 
competed  for,  and  were  held  in  such  high  repute  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town,  that  the  better  part  of  two  days  was  taken  up  before  we 
could  bring  them  to  a  conclusion.  So  interested,  indeed,  were  the  prin- 
cipal tradesmen  of  the  town  in  the  success  of  our  sports,  that  many 
of  the  more  enthusiastic  among  them  actually  closed  their  shq)$ 
during  the  celebration ;  and,  what  was  of  far  more  consequence  to 
us,  sent  us  such  a  plentiful  supply  of  articles  from  their  stock  as 
prizes  for  the  **  youthful  athletes,"  that  the  treasurer  found  himsdf 
encumbered  with  an  absolute  cmbarras  dc  richesscs^  and  was  sordy 
puzzled  in  the  matter  of  the  distribution  of  these  cosdy  presents. 

Of  course,  the  treasurer  never  refused  anything  gratuitously  pr^ 
sented  by  an  enteq)rising  tradesman,  but  the  misfortune  was  that  die 
presents  were  all  too  frequently  of  a  kind  utterly  unfitted  for  p^^ 
sentation  to  a  youthful  and  successful  athlete.  One  man  would  send 
a  cornopean  and  case,  but  though  the  instrument  was  the  undoubted 
manufacture  of  the  most  eminent  makers,  though  a  better  couM 
not  be  had  for  love  or  money,  this  particular  kind  of  prize  was  ne\tr 
valued  at  its  true  worth,  and  its  lucky  recipient  was  almost  always 
one  whose  savage  breast  iu\is\c  \vaA  tiq  Ocv^arcck^  to  soothe.  Anodier 
tradesman  would  coninbuit  a  ^nuxv^  ^^"^  ^  ^^xn^EpsJ^K-toa^, 
or  perhaps  that  now  liappW^  o\>^o\t\^  ^xNaoxsoaaJoLW^  ;*.  \K3fito^:«B 
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um.     These  articles,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  found  no 
our  among  the  stalwart  competitors  at  our  athletic  sports,  re- 
nding them  as  they  did  too  strongly  of  those  higher  and  more 
:el]ectual  pursuits  from  which   they  were  enjoying  a  temporary 
lease. 

No   difficulty  was  ever  experienced  with  the  jeweller  and  the 
iddler ;  everything  those  gentlemen  supplied,  even  down  to  shirt 
tuds  and  spurs  and  leathers,  always  found  a  conspicuous  position 
(H  the  prize  list ;  and,  as  it  soon  oozed  out,  in  spite  of  every  precau- 
ion  against  such  surreptitiously  acquired  knowledge,  to  what  par- 
acular   competitions  prizes  of   such   inestimable  value  would    be 
awarded,  the  number  of  competitors  for  those  events  was  consider- 
ably greater  than  for  most  of  the  others.    For  the  grand  steeplechase 

a  race,  by  the  way,  which  for  a  long  time,  in  deference  to  the  wish  of 

constituted  authorities,  we  were  reluctandy  and  foolishly  compelled  to 

designate  and  describe  as  '^  a  race  with  leaps  " — in  addition  to  the 

gold-mounted  cutting-whip  and  spurs  and  leathers,  there  was  also 

adjudged  a  silver  medal  emblazoned  with  the  school  arms,  and  for 

this  race  there  was  always  a  laige  entry ;  but  it  is  singular  what  little 

value  was  set  upon  the  medaL     It  was  quite  impossible,  however,  to 

smuggle  any  other  kind  of  prize  into  this  race,  the//tw  dc  resistance^ 

so  to  speak,  of  the  entire  meeting. 

The  treasurer — for  upon  him  mainly  devolved  the  selection  of  all 
the  prizes  and  their  adjudication — found  himself  much  embarrassed 
in  expending  his  subscription  money  impartially  among  all  the  trades- 
men who  had  been  kind  enough  to  send  in  contributions  from  their 
stock.  Some  of  these  troublesome,  but  enthusiastic,  gentlemen  would 
gnunble  unreasonably  if  due  prominence  had  not  been  given  to  their 
display  of  generosity :  but  these  difficulties  were  at  last  surmounted 
by  the  simple  but  satisfactory  method  of  printing  the  names  of  these 
" contributories,"  as  Lord  Cairns  might  call  them,  upon  the  ''correct 
card ;"  and  thus  giving  them  a  wider  advertisement  than  they  ever 
could  have  obtained  through  the  medium  of  the  local  ])apers,  though 
these  did  circulate,  according  to  their  own  account,  through  any 
number  of  the  adjoining  counties,  the  names  of  which  were  all  duly 
let  forth  and  specified  at  the  top  of  the  first  sheet,  with  the  additional 
announcement  that  the  number  of  advertisements  and  consequent 
increase  of  circulation  were  gratifying  facts  incapable  of  dispute  or 
contravention. 

But  the  cricketing  professional,  after  the  manner  of  his  brethren  in 
that  line  of  business,  was  a  perfectly  insatiable  and  always  dis<^"  ' 
solicitor  of  custom  for  his  welcome  wares  on  athletic  occa 
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is  true  that  he  ])rescntcd  a  brand  new  cane-handled  bat,  selected 
jicrsonally  from  the  stock  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  LondoD 
makers,  for  competition  in  a  hundred  }'ards  race  by  members  of  the 
elc\cn  and  twenty-two,  and  that  he  took  great  pains  in  measuring  out 
the  i;round,  starting  tlie  nmners,  filling  up  the  wet  ditch,  and  perfonn- 
inj;  other  necessnr}-  and  arduous  duties ;  but  out  of  these  he  contrived 
to  suck  no  small  advantage,  and  went  so  far  as  even  to  charge  the 
directorate  no  less  than  tcnpence  for  a  small  bag  of  sawdust ;  and  as 
he  provided  all  the  cricketing  apparatus  and  material  throughout  the 
school,  and  to  all  the  bairding-houses — charging  sixpence  for  an 
infinitesimally  small  bottle  of  sweet  oil,  which  he  humorously  denomi- 
nated and  duly  labelled  *'  bat  oil,*'  decbring  that  the  same  had  been 
expressly  manufactured  by  himself — and  had  in  addition  a  fixed  sabay 
])ai(l  quarterly  for  professional  services,  it  will  readily  be  perceived bji 
the  impartial  that  he  was  not  deser\'ing  of  much  extra  custom,  and 
that  he  could  very  well  afford  the  presentation  of  a  bat  to  his  own 
'especial  pupils,  though  the  article  was  selected  from  the  stock  of  the 
most  eminent  maker  in  the  world.  But  beyond  bats,  balls,  leg-guaid^ 
and  raccjuet  bats,  there  was  not  much  that  could  be  bought  finom  the 
< Ticketing  professional,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that,  as  compared 
with  the  money  lai<l  out  among  other  tradesmen,  the  sum  spent  in 
his  emporium  was  unavoidably  small.  But  let  us  do  him  tlie  justice 
to  say  that  after  having  made  his  i)erfectly  respectful  expostulation  in 
vain,  he  bowed  resignedly  to  the  inevitable,  and — to  use  a  most 
expressive  phrase,  cpiite  as  l^nglish,  at  least,  as  that  of  Dr.  Kenealj 
on  a  memorable  occasion — "  took  his  gruel  like  a  man.'* 

And  tlien  the  press  !  Mercy,  if  the  slightest  i)artiality,  or  the 
merest  semblan*  e  of  it,  was  shown  to  the  rei)resentative  of  any  news 
])apcr,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  firm  might  have  been  th( 
l>ublishers  of  the  card,  there  was  certain  to  be  an  irritating  an( 
irreconcilable  shindy  that  no  elocjuence,  no  matter  how  persuasive 
<  oil  Id  appease  on  the  part  of  the  rest.  Politics  were  supposed  to  b< 
sonieliow  inextricably  intermingled  even  in  athletic  sports  at  a  grea 
school,  and  rival  editors  could  perceive  the  cloven  foot  of  the  fienc 
of  opp(jsition  in  the  smallest  neglect  of  deference  to  their  undenubl 
superiority  of  i)rinciples  and  persuasion.  It  is  a  tolerably  wd 
as(  erlained  fa(  t  that  most  if  not  all  of  our  public  and  great  school 
arc  eminently  ( !onscr\ative  in  their  poHtical  tendencies.  Ours  wa 
intensely  Conservative,  and  the  Conservative  "organ''  ground  th 
/n/ic  of  our  j)raise  to  a  UcmcTvdows  ey\cvv\.  ^o  Vycv^  ^s  we  \)atroniscd  it 
hui  u'hcn  we  withdrew  out  YaXxoTvai^e  \\.  >«^s  ^'^  ti5\  ^ioiCwsi?  ^kN^."^ 
vditor  had  only  himsc\f  lo  v\\aT\V  fox  v\v^  ^wV^Sra^^  c!l^>»  ^ 
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1  Ik-  made  himself  so  obnoxious  by  the  persistent  use  of  the  phrase 
DiilliTul  athletes,''  that  going  over  to  the  camp  of  the  enemy 
ami;  at  last  a  sheer  necessity.  TTie  last  feather  that  broke  the 
ftd's  back  appears  to  lia^cf  been  an  indulgence  in  a  poetical 
isioD,  or  rather  a  poetical  extract  to  this  ctfecl : —  ^H 

FoKh,  lads,  to  the  starting— what  boots  it  the  weather  P  ^H 

And  if  by  mischance  you  shoald  happen  to  fail,  ^^| 

Theic  are  laany  worse  things  than  n  tumble  on  heather  ; 
Antt  life  is  itself  but  n  gnme  of  rootball ! 

[Tm;  inapplicability  of  the  <iuolation  will  become  at  once  apparent, 
91  it  is  remembered  that  football  is  never  on  the  list  of  scholastic 
Ictic  sports  at  any  school  in  the  kingdom. 

[Tie  election  of  the  stewards  was  aiways  a  matter  of  ease,  and 
'  accomplished  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  the  rest  of  the 
DOl ;  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  these  officials  were  always  zealous 
Ihe  discharge  of  their  duties,  for  they  devolved  nearly  every- 
tg  connected  with  the  preliminary  arrangements  upon  the  devoted 
d  of  the  indefatigable  treasurer,  and  considered  that  they  were 
[fly  concerned  in  escorting  the  kdies  to  their  seats  upon  the 
tid  Stand,  and  in  keeping  the  conrse  clear  during  the  races.  We 
1  to  convene  a  meeting  of  stewards  and  treasurer  to  decide 
n  the  adjudication  of  prizes  and  the  races  to  be  competed  for, 
selection  mainly  resting  tipon  the  judgment  and  taste  of  the 
Stirer,  as  being  best  qualified  botli  to  control  the  expenditure 
lo  dispel  the  notion  that  sjiecial  prizes  which  tlic  stewards 
Id  most  approve  had  been  apportioned  for  the  races  in  wiiich 
'  were  likely  to  prove  successful. 

Wlio  is  to  give  away  the  prizes  ?  "  was  for  a  long  time  a  most 
oentous  query,  and  one  that  grew  more  difltcult  of  solution  every 
V  until  it  was  decided  that  that  was  a  duty  which  clearly  fell  to 
lot  of  the  Principal. 
How  are  we  to  get  funds  for  the  Grand  Stand?" 

Lnother  poser,  but  solved  by  the  resolution  lo  charge  so  much  for 
ticket  for  admission.  Thus  we  were  enabled  to  erect  a  stand 
ble  of  holding  about  eight  hundred  persons,  and  it  is  needless  to 
hat  it  was  always  occupied  by  the  chief  residents  in  the  lown, 
l^  the  friends  of  the  boys.  We  used  to  have  considerable 
culty  about  the  number  of  tickets  lo  be  granted  to  one  purch;isof™ 
.1  the  masters  sometimes  waxed  angry  at  being  poked  into  hota 

1  comers,  but  they  became  used  to   this  after  a  time,  and  1 

,t«l  all  upon  the  "first  come  first  servt-d  "  ji 
What  b  to  be  charged  for  the  carrts  ,'  ' 
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"  Oh,  sixjience  apiece,  of  course." 

That  was  a  motion  always  carried  w/n.  am.,  but  ihcir  ale  neur 
realised  the  sum  expected  until  the  crickettng  professionAl  had  & 
entire  control  over  them,  and  was  made  responsible  for  the  WOBtj. 
I     School  stewards  have  so  many  friends  who  never  pay.     It  was  *olrf 
that  the  possession  of  a   card  gave  a  right  of  entry  to  the  groand, 
and  by  tliis  means  a  great  many  "roughs,"  who  would  olhmriie 
have  gained  admittance,  were  kept  out,  sixpence  being  a  siio  rf 
money  not  within  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  rougli  element 
"  How  much  will  the  laying  out  of  the  ground  cost  ?  " 
I         "  Ah,  you'll  find  that  a  heavy  affair.     What  do  you  tliink,  Jaa?' 
I    This  important  question  was  put  to  the  cricketing  professianaL 
1        "Let  me  see,"  philosophically  remarked  this  functionary.    "Wa 
ditch,  dry  ditto,  hurdles,  rolling,  ropes,  furze,  sawdust,  flags,  pijfr 
I    clay.     The  lot  can't  be  done  under  fifteen  pounds,  or  peihaps  own. 
I    gentlemen." 

"  Oh  ;  then  the  band  ?  " 
I         "  The  band  will  cost  ten  pounds,  and  tlie  stand  will  pay  iliclt " 
"  The  bobbies  ?  ■' 

"  Lots  of  beer  and  a  fiver  will  settle  their  account." 
"  The  engraving  of  the  pewters,  whips,  and  dressing  cases  will  hti 
heavy  aflair?" 

"  No ;  for  there's  a  little  chap  in  the  town  who  has  volunteered  » 
do  that  business  for  nothing  if  he  may  have  the  priniiDg  of  ibe 
cards." 

"  Oh,  he  shall  have  that  by  all  means." 

And  a  very  handsome  card  "  the  litde  chap  "  jirodnced  accord- 
ingly, and  engraved  all  the  articles  splendidly.  Il  mnsi  nut  It 
'  supposed,  however,  that  he  did  not  frc<iuently  make  mistakes  in 
orthography  which  caused  vexatious  delay,  but  he  always  tvcnfitd 
these  wilhngly  and  without  complaint ;  and  in  the  matter  of  the  card 
he  was  accuracy  itself. 

And  the  getting  up  of  the  card  reflected  great  credit  upon  [>rinta. 

engraver,  and  secretary  alike.     As  for  omameniaiion,  U  was  a  pabfS 

triumph  of  pictorial  art ;  and  as  all  ilie  names  of  the   compctiion 

were  numbered,  so  that  after  the  race  it  was  only  necessary  to  cbilk 

I  the  figures  opposite  their  names  on  the  telegraph  that  the  spccuica 

L  might  at  once  know  the  result,  and  as  the  programme  aS  the  Buuicv 

■irilh  names  of  composers,  was  also  printed,  ii  may  well  be  suppoMd 

■that  the  credit  bestowed  was  not  undeservedly  earned.     The  ti^^KV 

■'Jot  admission  to  the  Grand  Stand  were  all  numbered  and  coU^^H 

W  ud  the  holders  of  them  had  only  to  look  out  for  a  stcwraid,  dM^^H 
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urith  a  rosette  or  some  other  distinguishing  badge  corresponding  Xo 

that  of  the  ticket,  to  be  assured  of  a  seat.     The   occupiers  of  the- 

stand  were  not  accommodated  with  too  much  room,  and  the  Prindpal 

upon   one  memorable  occasion  observed   that   though    very  com- 

modious,  it  had  found  space  "  for  a  far  greater  number  of  ladies  than^ 

considering  the  fashions  of  the  present  day,  he  could  for  a  moment 

have  conceived  possible ;  not  that  he  considered  there  were  too  many* 

present,  for  the  ladies  were  the  great  inspiration  and  ornament  of  all 

the  meetings  of  the  boys."    The  stewards  certainly  looked  upon  the- 

business  of  conducting  the  ladies  to  their  seats,  and  of  talking  to  them 

as  opportunity  offered,  as  the  most  pleasant  and  serious  of  their  duties. 

Precious  little  else,  indeed,  did  they  care  about. 

But  the  devoted  secretary  was  well  nigh  worried  to  death  with  these- 
admissions  to  the  stand,  and  it  was  not  uncommon  for  him  to  have  a 
whole  wastepaper-basketful  of  "  rejected  applications  *'  on  athletic 
occasions. 

"  You  may  remember  possibly  that  my  son  was  in  your  form  a  year 
or  two  ago  ?  "  an  anxious  mamma  would  write. 

"  We  are  staying  at  the  Royal  Hotel  for  a  day  or  two,  and  if  yoit 
can  find  time  to  dine  with  us  to-morrow  we  shall  be  happy  to  see 
you,"  would  write  the  father  of  some  distinguished  pupil  of  a  former 
day.  But  the  secretary  who  caved  in  to  any  such  retjuests  was  a  lost 
man,  and  ipso  facto  disqualified  for  ofllicial  employment. 

The  races  were  pretty  much  of  the  usual  order,  and  among  them 
was  one  which  always  drew  a  great  number  of  competitors  and 
caused  much  excitement  It  was  open  to  all,  and  as  many  as  forty" 
runners  have  been  known  to  start  for  it.  It  was  a  kind  of  match,  to 
take  up  and  deposit  in  a  basket  fifty  stones — the  stones  being  re- 
presented by  racquet  balls — the  first  stone  to  be  placed  ten  yards 
from  the  basket,  one  yard  between  each  stone.  The  pole-vaulting 
and  the  running  high  jump,  too,  drew  especial  interest  from  the  ladies^ 
and  as  these  contests  took  place  immediately  in  front  of  the  stand 
the  number  of  entries  might  have  been  greater.  But  it  is  not  givea 
to  every  man  to  excel  in  pole-vaulting  or  to  jump  liis  own  height*- 
and  in  the  former  contests  some  lamentable  accidents  have  beea 
known  to  occur. 

Every  fellow  with  any  pretensions  to  pedestrian  excellence  was 
desirous  of  distinguishing  himself  in  the  grand  steepleciiase,  not  only 
because  of  the  value  of  the  prize  and  the  honour  of  the  competition, 
but  also  and  especially  because  the  number  of  marks  allotted  to  firsts- 
second,  and  third  was  greater  than  in  other  races,  and  gave  the  ¥> 
ners  the  best  cliances  of  carrying  off  the  Ladies'  Prize — a  distir 
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I  cpnFi;rrcd  upon  llm  gainer  of  the  greatest  number  of  a  gmlualcd laic 

[  of  marks  lliroughoiit  the  two  days.  And  be  U  obsetvcd  thai  the  \aSti 

Prize,  to  say  nothing  of  tlic  lionoiir  of  the  thing,  was  cvw  a  nnst 

valuable  affair,  well  wortli  llie  putling  fortli  of  any  fellow's  phjsal 

powers. 

The  sack  race  was  a  most  amusing  exhibition,  a&  nunf  M  i^ 
ninncre  being  "coloured  oo  tbc  cwd"  freijucntly,  bringiugng  cndof 
h  entrance  money  to  Uie  funds.  Hut  the  prettiest  race  of  aH  »M 
I  generally  that  for  losers,  commonly — one  might  say  "turfily'— 
desrTibed  as  the  *'  Consolation  Handicap."  "  This  was  the  (ireiwtf 
race  of  the  whole  list,"  said  the  newspaper  report,  "for  no  less  ("fc«ff 
perJiaps  would  Jiave  done  better)  than  seventy  of  those  who  hid 
before  appeared,  tlioiigh  iin successful,  were  started,  and  this  lime  j3 
a.1  once,  the  elder  boys  having  to  take  the  leaps,  aitd  the  youngo 
ones  to  race  on  tlie  flat  When  they  were  going  round  thecourse,»B 
the  colours  glittering  in  the  sun,  which  had  just  appeared  from  behind 
the  clouds  for  a  few  seconds,  the  scene  was  remarkably  i>rclty.  ll 
would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  race  itself,  there  were  » 
many  crcssings  and  re-crossings," 

Our  newspaper  report  of  the  races  was  eminently  grapUic,  xa&  u 

the  sack    race  always  caused  much  emulation  among    compCtiMS 

and  amusement  among  spectators,  it  may  be  as  well,  perhaps.  *» 

make  another  "  elegant  extract"     The  report  on  a  very  siiccessliil 

occasion  is  as  follows  :^"  If  not  the  raosl  exciting  face,  thi*  WB 

certainly  the  most  amusing,  and — as  was  the  case  last  year — a  UiSS 

number  were  entered  for  this  encounter  than  for  any  other  dutiog 

the  day — no  less  ("fewer"  again  would  have  been  more  correct)  tbn 

forty-six  competitors  aiipenring  in  sacks  in  fruul  of  the  sUod  st  ike 

time  appointed.     The  whole  number  were  then  marshalled  in  frenl 

of  the  I-adics'  Gallery,  and   the  loud  shouts  of  lauglitct  as  thqi 

appeared  all  in  line — though  evidently  unable  to  stand  at  case — toiq 

be  more  easily  imagined  than  described.     Twenty-four  of  the  tirlj- 

six  were  then  taken  to  the  stTrting  place — some  on  the  shoulder*  of 

thdr  school -fellows,  others  in  wheelbarrows — to  the  infinite  ckUgbi 

of  tlic  crowd  of  spectators  who  had  gathered  round  ttie  tapci,  awl 

when  the  word  'OB!'  was  given,  a  still  more  hidicnuus  >c«!»e  «ni 

presented,  tbr  nearly  two-thirds  were  rolling  on  the  ground  lidilK 

Llwenty  yards  had  been  traversed."  ^^m 

^    The  secretary  and  treasurer  is  ex{>ected  to  turn  bts  tOflOHl^^H 

Bund  of  exhibition  shop,  or  show  room,  and  to  take  his  lunch  |^^| 

■tHdicn,  in  order  that  the  ladies  who  desire  it  may  inspect  tbe^^H 

nxfore  tiiey  are  carted  olT  for  distribution.     He  is  rcquiral  lO^^H 
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the  local  papers  with  hsts  of  the  prizes  and  names  of  winners,  and 
esi>ecially  is  his  attention  directed  to  the  necessity  of  forwarding  a 
flowing  description  of  the  sports  to  BelTs  Life,  For  all  these 
labours,  and  the  anxieties  consequent  upon  their  due  discharge,  he  is 
rewarded  by  a  round  of  three  cheers,  after  the  greater  luminaries 
and  the  ladies  have  received  an  ovation  at  the  distribution ;  and, 
mayhap,  an  invitation  to  dine  with  some  reverend  Amphitryon  who 
has  taken  an  interest  in  the  proceedings.  Well  might  this  great 
"  dual "  official  exclaim  : — 

'Tis  not  in  mortals  to  command  success, 

But  you  do  more,  Sempronius,  don't  dcsei'\'e  it. 

And  take  my  word  you'll  get  no  jot  the  less. 

SiRlLS. 


MiNA    Bretton. 

A   STORY. 

irEADING  out  of  a  liny  room  fitled  up  as  a  lilitniyiii 
i  conservatory ;  one  side  of  it  is  fiUri 
ivith  a  mass  of  hlooming  flowers,  ihe  other  with  siiujilj 
'  twelve  green  boxes  containing  twelve  orange  trees  jii« 
bursting  into  bioom.  Standing  in  the  room  is  a  solitary  individuil 
young  man  about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  nearly  itx  fcfl 
lligh,  with  broad  masculine  shoulders.  Of  his  face,  the  lawcr  hilf 
is  concealed  by  a  short  Iialian  beard,  and  tlie  ujijter  lightfd  Iqr 
a  pair  of  lai^e  grey  eyes  set  very  far  apart.  This  human  case 
contains  the  soul,  heart,  and  mind  of  Frank  Lcgget,  who  is  no* 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life  gazing  on  the  flowers  in  Mini 
Bretton's  conservatory.  He  is  fresh  from  Germany,  laden  widia 
letter  for  her  from  her  brother.  He  wonders  what  the  sistw  of  Ins 
fiiend  will  be  like.  He  congratulates  himself  that  (as  the  nan- 
acrvant  has  just  informed  him)  Mrs.  Bretton  is  out — he  shall  stc  (V 
Mina  (of  whom  he  has  heard  so  much)  a/me.  "Girls  ncvcrcome 
up  to  a  fellow's  expectations,"  he  tells  himself  as  he  stands  (hen, 
half  consciously,  half  unconsciously  waiting  to  fall  io  love  »ith  ha. 
Talk  of "  spontaneous  affection,"  or  "  love  at  first  sight,"'  this  son  t 
thing  is  generally  predetermined  on.  Zi>7'i-  is  a  science,  ihai  t 
certain  time  to  learn,  so  if  tlie  process  is  not  gone  ihrough  » 
preliminary  meeting,  it  has  taken  place  before  it ;  unless,  indct 
man  is  of  that  flimsy  material  that  any  "human  form  divin 
shape  of  a  woman  fails  not  to  produce  the  same  result  Now  I 
Legget  has  gone  tJirough  the  first  stage,  and  is  all  nady  tor  m 
The  air  is  heavy  with  the  sweet  scent  of  lemon  verbena,  rose 
p  orange  blooms.  One  last  ray  of  the  setting  sun  sends  a  goldci 
raslant  the  flowers,  and  helps  to  dazzle  his  vision,  as  a  qtucll 
I  tread  ascends  the  steps  from  the  garden,  and  a  tall  pale  form,  i ' 
te,  is  at  the  top.  Is  this  his  ideal  ?  He  pauses  not  tu  c 
whether  or  no^ie  but  feels  she  is  his  fate.  Scarcely  docs  he  I 
low  he  introduces  liimself  and  his  letter  w  her— after warth  he  a 
call  to  his  memory  how  iJiey  arrived  at  the  degree 
tels  they  have  achieved,  ere  Mrs,  firetton  appears.  Has  1 
E,  seated  opposite  to  Mina  Bretton,  ten  rainutes— 


Mina  Drctton, 


He  knows  not !  Her  mother  is  an  interruption,  but  not  alto- 
an  unwelcome  one,  for  does  it  not  depend  on  her  whether  he 
ver  see  his  divinity  again  ?  Joy  unheard  of  \  She  invites  him 
to  dinner,  if  he  has  not  a  better  engagement ;  she  is  sure  "  Mr. 
rctton  will  be  delighted  to  hear  of  his  son  George,  from  the  lips  of 
^e  who  has  so  recently  seen  him."  What  other  engagement  could 
B  possibly  have?  He  accepts  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  per- 
jctly  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  Jack  Lawson  is  waiting  dinner  for 
a  at  his  club,  by  appointment.  In  what  a  maze  the  dinner  passes  ! 
;  Ulks  of  Geoi^e  Bretton,  he  interests  the  father  with  sketches  of 
teir  German  student  life,  and  he  watches  to  hear  Mina's  soft  low 
High  at  some  quaint  tale  or  other.  He  never  thinks  of  what  be 
I  eating.  The  first  time  that  he  really  regains  his  senses  since  he 
b  the  conservatory  is  when  she  and  Mrs.  Bretton  rise 
1  leave  the  room.  And,  as  one  awaking  from  a  dream,  he  hears 
.  Bretton  say,  "  Try  that  port,  Mr.  Legget ;  it  is  a  great  favourite 
feth  George,  and  I  suppose  friends'  tastes  agree  in  wine,  as  well  as 
natters — here's  your  very  good  health.  I  am  delighted  to 
iltlve  made  your  acquaintance,   and    hope  as   long  as   you  are  in 

ivill  make  this  house  your  head-quarters." 
J  Frank  expresses  a  ready  acquiescence  to  do  as  the  old  man 
■roposcs,  and  tosses  off  the  wine  with  symjiathetic  alacrity. 
1  When  he  and  Mr.  Bretton  enter  the  drawing-room  a  quarter  of  an 
r  later  he  takes  in  the  scene  at  a  glance.  Mrs.  Bretton  at  the 
[t-iable  pouring  out  the  tea,  Mina  seated  on  a  low  chair  with  an 
>en  book  in  her  laj),  and  within  a  few  feet  of  her  is  (a  fiemi  in 
1  shape)  a  young  man  about  bis  own  age.  He  is  glad  to 
*Ot>sen-e  that  he  is  short  and  stout,  with  round  black  eyes,  and  short, 
crisp,  curly  black  hair.  He  sits  with  his  hands,  which  arc  white  and 
fat,  spread  out  on  his  knees,  and  his  head  thrown  well  back.  This 
creature  appears  to  be  very  intimate  with  the  whole  family,  is  patted  on 
the  shoulder  by  Mr.  Bretton  with  "  Here  you  are,  John,"  and  actually 
talks  to  Mina  as  if  she  were  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood  as  other 
people.  The  "beast"  has  a  very  good  tenor  voice,  Frank  is  obliged 
to  admit,  and  sings  remarkably  well ;  but  why  should  he  order  Mina 
to  play  his  accompaniments  in  that  offhand  way,  and  actually  take 
r  lu  task  for  not  performing  some  bar  to  his  satisfaction  ?  Frank 
luld  like  to  punch  his  head. 

"Don't  you  sing,  Mr.  Legget?"  inquires  Mina  presently;  "John 
b  monopolising  all  ihe  music."     Poor  Frank  is  fain  lo  admit  he  does 
"  Not  a  liny,  liny  bit  ?     We  will  forgive  you  if  you  don't  sing 
1  as  John ;  hasn't  he  a  lovely  voice?" 
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••  \'i:s,    I    suppose  so,"   answers    Frank,  in    a  low  lonr,   IixAjd^ 
itra^ht  into  her  face. 

"  Vou  suppose  so!"  echoes  Mina ;  "don't  you  knowr?" 

"I  was  not  listening,"  says  Frank.     "I  was  lookiog  at  you,3iH! 
wondering  how  and  why  yoii  stood  his  corrections  so  tncdtiy." 

"John's  coireclions  !"  rutums  llie  girl  in  an  amazed  voice;  "why, 
'.  have  been  used  to  them  all  my  life — ^I  sliould  fed  4[uiw  lost  w 
Hit  them." 

"And  without  Awi  also?"  inquires  Frank,  hotly. 

"  And  without  hiin  also,"  laughs  Mina — "  I  have  never  the 
Uiat  before.  Here,  John,  Mr.  Legget  wants  to  know  if  I  abov 
lost  without  you." 

"  Yes,  Mina ;  did  you  speak  to  me  ?  "    And  J  ohn  Elliot  tunisa 

m  answering  Mrs.  Brelton  and  crosses  llic  room — very  like  a 
bear,  Frank  thinks.  Is  it  somelliing  in  ll»e  expression  of  Fnink'i 
large  eyes  that  causes  Mina  to  reply  (with  a  hot  blusll),  "Nothing  et 
xny  conscqiiencc,  John.     Will  you  come  and  sing  another  songH^H 

"Not  to-nighl,  Mina,  I  think,"  he  answers  gravely.     "Yot^^| 

,rm ;  have  I  tired  you  with  my  niusic  ?  "  (This  last  remark  in  ^^H 

too  low  for  i'ronk  to  catch.)  ^H 

No,  I  am'  not  tired  of  your  music  or  anythiog^ — why  do  yOKi^H 

You  are  not  generally  of  so  inquiring  a  nature."  ^H 

"  Because  you  do  not  generally  /eai  as  you  do  this  cvenio^^l 
replies )  "  I  shall  say  good  night,  Mina,"  and  he  holds  out  bis^H 
Mina  lays  ht.'rs  in  it  fur  an  instant,  and  simply  returns  "  tiood  M^H 

». Frank  feels  obliged  to  follow  in  his  train ;  he  too  holds  out  his  1^^ 
"Good  bye,  Miss  Bretton."  Her  eyes  drop  beneath  Au  gaic;  ^^M 
ibels  his  power — he  is  satisfied.  ^H 

A  fortnight  has  elapsed  since  Frank's  tint  visit  to  the  BrelM^^I 
_  He  is  again  standing  in  the  library  alone — again  wvitiag  fiir^^| 
■  — but  the  scene  is  very  different.  It  is  nine  o'clock  in  the  cv^^| 
B  the  room  is  brilliantly  Ughted,  and  die  conservatory  gay  with  ^^H 
^  coloured  lamps,  for  it  is  Mina's  birthday,  and  this  is  ht^  iHrthdi^^H 
B  During  the  past  ten  days  Frank  has  been  constantly  in  her  SQ^^I 
B. and  the  intercourse  has  ripened  his  love.  He  has  talked,  i*^^! 
^■rairdeDed,  shopped,  read  poetry,  fetched  and  carried,  escorte^^l 
^^nd  her  mother  to  tea-fights,  theatres,  routs,  and  balls ;  hui|l^^| 
^^K  her  female  and  covertly  abused  her  male  friends,  4»d  iii>^^| 
^^Kade  h'uuself  as  thoroughly,  miserably  happy  as  any  yvung  ^^H 
^^Ks  ago  could  WL-U  do  -.n  fifteen  d.iys  of  lo^-e-inoktng.     The  det^^H 
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John  has  been  absent,  but  Frank  hears  he  is  to  be  of  the  party  that 
evening,  although,  as  Mina  observecf  at  luncheon,  "  he  didn't  dance." 

So  there  Frank  stands,  taking  a  last  stare  in  the  glass  at  his  fault- 
less "  get  up,"  and  then  examining  a  large  bouquet  of  red  and  white 
roses  (minus  paper)  in  a  jewelled  holder,  his  birthday  offering  for 
Mina.  He  hears  the  rustle  of  her  dress  ere  she  enters  the  room ; 
she  does  not  know  he  has  arrived,  and  starts  with  a  glad  surprise 
when  she  perceives  him.  Timidly  he  places  the  bimch  of  roses  in 
her  hands,  without  a  word. 

"  For  me !"  she  exclaims,  pressing  her  face  down  over  them ; 
"  how  good  of  you !  and  what  a  lovely  holder — it  is  the  prettiest 
present  I  have  had  to-day." 

Frank  watches  her  pleasure.  "Do  you  know  the  language  of 
flowers  ?  "  he  asks. 

"  No — tell  me,*'  she  entreats,  looking  up  into  his  face. 

"  Innocent  yet,"  thinks  Frank.  "  I  can't  now,"  he  answers,  turn- 
ing away  into  the  conservatory. 

She  follows  him. 

"  Isn't  it  all  pretty  ?"  she  asks. 

**  Yes,"  he  replies.  "  If  by  all  you  mean  yourself  and  your  allirc. 
Turn  round,  young  lady ;  let's  have  a  look  at  you.  You  have  a  while 
dress  on  to-night,  I  perceive,  but  it  is  not  so  pretty  as  that  one  I  first 
saw  you  in,  a  fortnight  ago — that  looked  like  an  angel's/' 

"  And  this  ?"  she  laughingly  inquires. 

"  Is  like  a  bride's ;  you  only  want  the  orange  blossom.  Shall  I 
pick  you  a  bit  ?  " 

"  No,  no,  not  for  the  world,"  exclaims  Mina;  "don't  touch  them." 

'*  ^Vhy  not?  are  they  sacred?  That  reminds  me,  your  mother  told 
me  these  orange  trees  had  a  history  attached  to  them — and  I  was  to 
ask  you  for  it.  Come  and  tell  me  nov/ ;  there  is  plenty  of  time  before 
anybody  comes ;  here  is  a  seat ;  now  begin." 

Mina  seats  herself,  and  murmurs  "  You  ought  to  know,  I  sui)posc. 
If  I  tell  you  the  story  of  my  orange  flowers,  will  you  tell  me  the 
meaning  of  your  roses  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  promise,"  answers  Frank  firmly.  They  have  both  turned 
a  little  paler  than  usual.  She  lays  the  roses  by  her  side,  clasps  her 
hands  on  her  knees,  and  with  half  averted  head  and  cast  down  eyes 
commences  (as  a  child  would  say  a  lesson,  hurriedly  and  mono- 
tonously) :  "  I  was  bom  in  Sicily.  It  is  the  custom  there  to  plant  twelve 
orange  trees  the  day  a  girl  is  bom — the  flowers  to  form  her  bridal 
wreath  when  she  shall  marry.  We  came  over  to  England  when  I ' 
j&ve  years  old,  and  papa  brought  the  trees  he  had  reared  wi^ 
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a.  child  1  called  them  mine,  and  watched  as  yeat  by  j 
liridal  garland  grew.     I  laughed  and  joked ;  and  wondered  *>h< 
Arees  would  bloom,   and  when   I  should  wear  their  bloxMnn.   | 
tty  kind  cousin  John  leased  and  coaxed,   [KMicd    and  ([KitlC 
itil  this  time  last  year — then,  as  I  stood  idly  countuig  Uic  budta 
le  trees,  he  came  and  asked  me  to  marry  him.     Papa  and  n: 
both  wished  it,  and  so  I  said  I  would.     1  promised  ibat  this  f 
lowers  should  make  my  wreath— and  that  is  alL" 

"  All,    Mina  1    all  \      Vou    have  left  out  one  thing  in  \<»ur  &lc  I 
Itogether — you  have  never  mentioned  ihe  word  Imx.     You  wain 
Ildow  the  meaning  of  ray  roses^they  mean  that  word  love.  In  tl 
days  I  suppose  it  is  an  exploded  notion  to  join  love  and  numqc   ' 
together,  and  a  girl  can  make  her  bridal  wreath  of  orange  tknrai 
Alune,  and  have  not  one  rosebud  in  the    whole    nTcaih."     Fnok  J 
Raises  his  voice  as  he  finishes.    (And  they  are  both  loo  much  occu^  1 
ijto  observe  that  John  Elliot  has  arrived  on  ihc  scene  of  aciioa  beftn 
the  close  of  Mina's  narrative.     He  stands  In  the  library  conceiM   | 
from   view,   overhearing   the    conversation   between    his  affi 
wife  and  a  man  who  a  fortnight  since  was  an  utter  stranger  to  hrr. 
He  also  has  his  lioral  offering — a  huge  bepapered  Covcni  Gacdo 
ifiair,  all  colours  of  the  rainbow.     Poor  fellow  :  it  is  never  oflered.) 

"  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  this  before  ? "  asks  Frank  excitedly. 

"  I  did  not  know — I  did  not  feel,"  Mina  answers  iDcohcremly, 
:«tanding  up  and  grasping  lier  roses  tightly, 

'■  Vou  will  keep  my  roses,*'  lie  exclaims.      "  Mina,  have  I  taugbl 

lU  their  meaning?  (grasping  her  hand)  tell  me." 

"  I  hear  some  one  coming  ;  let  me  go."  she  entreats. 

■'  One  word — if  you  were  not  going  to  marry  your  coiuio — wtnild 
jou  throw  away  my  roses  ?" 

For  answer  Miaa  presses  her  lips  on  to  the  flowcra,  pushes  them  bad 
into  his  hands,  and  says,  "I  give  them  hack  to  you— and  all  my 
happiness  goes  widi  them;  but  John  loves  me;  and  now  1  kno* 
«rhat  that  word  means ;  I  cannot  ruin  his  happiness  to  make  my  om.* 

"And  am  I  not  to  be  considered  at  all,  then  ?  "  asks  Frank,  ladty. 
I      "  I  can't  help  you,"  she  answers.     "I  have  promised    1-^'^"   '■'■" 
tmamma,  and  everybody."     Then  suddenly,  as  he  tuiTi 
kaway,  she  cries  out,  "Oh,  my  love!  my  love  I  an.- you  i 
EDon't  you  see  my  heart  is  breaking?"     And  she  pas_-. 
hhrough  the  library,  her  dress  almost  brushing  the  conci.  . 
I    The    guests  arrive;    stout  mothers  and  slight   dan::!, 
ueventeens  and  girls  of  seven  seasons ;  tall  dark  Young  1    ^      ^J^_ 
Enrith   beplastered  hair  carefully   parted   down   the   middle  UJ^H 
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Biuins,aiid  liiiiiulian  specimens  of  every  known  flower  careft 

bged  in  their  button  holes  ;  fair  bearded  men,  from  the  War" 
r,  who  loll  at  the  doonvays,  and  tumble  the  artificial  flowers  and 
B  that  loop  back  the  muslin  curtains — raen  who  "don't  dance," 

I  make  themselves  particularly  disagreeable  to  their  hostess,  when.! 
!i.;  dives  through  the  crowd  in  a  vain  effort  to  look  up  a  partner 

^irl  unable  to  find  one   for  herself.     Flirtations— valses- 
i«iiscnse^ — champagne^  Slip  per- — and  thmnp,  thump,  thump 
:  ino  by  the  hired  musician,  with  more  coal  sleeve  and  knuckle  than 
'ijiith/'as  the  comet  waxes  louder  and  louder,  and  the   evening 

ii.^TCSSCS. 

■'  What  a  jolly  valae  !"'  remarks  Angelina  to  Edwin  as  they  jiause 
1  th-,-  dance — hot,  giddy,  and  excited.  Amongst  all  this  moves 
■I'liii,  the  tjuccn  uf  the/f/f.  Her  crown  seems  to  hurt  her  though, 
;    i.uie  may  judge   by  the  occasional  contraction  uf  her  brow.     She 

I  iices  the  opening  nuadrille  with  John,  as  in  duty  bound  ;  then  in 
■  ■>c  minutes  fills  u[i  her  programme  piomiscuously  to  the  very  end. 
t  MFit  also  dances  away  industriouslj'.  His  partners  find  his  manners 
■M  not  come  up  to  his  appearance,  and  "awfully  slow! "  is  one  girl's 
i  Lcdicl  to  another,  in  after-supper  confidences. 

■'Vour  birthday,  Mina,"  obser\'es  old  Mr.  Lucas,  "and  no  one 
^ratigltl  you  any  flowers  !  \V'hat  have  your  young  cavaliers  been 
iliinking  about?  Here,  John— Mr.  Legget— how  came  you  to  be  so 
:.,^lcciful  ?  I  would  have  provided  my  niece  with  some  myself,  but 
,  Thought  she  would  be  overwhelmed  with  boutjuets,''  (Are  there 
..,1  two  withered  bunches  lying  neglected  at  the  foot  of  the  conser- 
-.iiory  steps?    Yet  both  the  young  men  look  as  guilty  as  if  the 

I I  uKiiion  was  tnic.) 

At  half-past  three  it  is  over — the  last  "Goodnight"  is  wished — the 

-1  carriage  rolls  away,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bretton,  Mina,  Frank,  and 

1 1  ^lin,  stand  alone  together  in  the  descried  drawing-room.     "  Well,  it 

i|  went  oir  cajiitally."  observed  Mrs.  Bretton  with  hospitable  pride. 

Hut  1  don't  think  Tompkins's  jellies  were  cjuite  as  clear  as  usual. 

:  .>:i>e,  young  people,  it  is  time  to  think  of  bed.     Vou  all  three  look 

..)fully  tired — not  a  touch  of  colour  in  tlie  cheeks  of  the  whole  of 

.11].    Vou  must  show  John  your  presents  to-morrow  morning,  Mina." 

"Vcs,  mamma,"  answers  Mina  wearily.    And  she  rises  to  say  "Good 

night."    "Stay  a  moment,  Mina,"  says  John,  "I  have  not  given  you  my 

Bi^nt  yet— will  you  come  into  the  library  with  me?"     Mina  silenl'  "" 

Wcsci^,  and  [>a,sses  from  the  room  with  him. 

f  Well  go  to  bed,  my  dear,  if  you  have  no  objection,"  k 

■Jlmton  chccrfiilly — "  .ind  sec  the  present  in  the  morning.    No; 

v<iL.xi.  x.s,,  iS:j. 
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wailing  up ;  lovers  keep  no  count  of  time ;  they  may  be  half  in  bom. 
Ha,  ha,  ha !  Take  my  advice,  Frank,  and  follcnr  our  cnroplt' 
Frank  mutters  incoherently  sometliing  about  having  a  nnnkc  kift 
he  turns  in  ;  and  as  Mt.  and  Mrs.  Breiton  leave  the  mooi,  Ikon 
hitnseir  upon  the  sofa  and  buries  his  head  in  the  cushioo.  Jcte 
leads  the  way,  followed  by  Mina,  silently  along  the  paiiS3f;e,  tkroa^ 
the  library,  and  into  the  conservatory.  With  two  or  thnie  extepticai 
the  coloured  lamps  are  all  burnt  out,  and  the  onuige  ftowcTs  xk  djpli 
seen,  like  shadowy  white  flakes,  resting  on  their  shiny  leave*. 

He  takes  her  hands  and  places  her  on  the  seat  she  bs  occuinod 
once  before  that  evening,  when  Frank  was  iier  companion.  (She  nolo 
the  coincidence.) 

"  I  have  brought  you  here,  Mina,  to  give  you  a  birthday  gift ;  b* 
before  I  do  so  I  want  you  to  listen  to  something.  A  great,  awkmiL 
stupid  fellow  was  foolish  enough  to  fancy  that  he  could  make  in> 
cousin  happy  if  she  married  him.  He  thought  his  love  would  smoai 
the  pathway  of  her  life,  and  shield  her  from  all  harm.  He  gttoai 
her  parents'  consent  to  woo  her,  and  in  the  end  she  promised  to  bchis- 
And  then-^then  another  fellow  came  and  stole  her  heart  away.  B« 
still  she  remained  loyal  to  her  cousin,  and  thought— poor  cinid  :— 
he  would  accept  her  sacrifice.  One  evening  he  overheard  *  t»- 
versation  between  her  and  the — the  other  man.  Not  much  of  it,  bwl 
yet  enough  to  show  " 

But  Mina  starts  up  and  interrupts  him.  "  Enough,  John,  aKNigl 
Do  not  be  so  cruel." 

"  Cruel,  child !"  he  replies  calmly.  "  I  shall  never  be  cruet  any  tnuR. 
My  birthday  present  to  you,  is — your  freedom." 

Mina  stands  before  him  with  dilated  eyes,  and  gasps  oal,  "Voe 
are  not  teasing  me,  John  ?  Do  you  mean  it  ?  is  it  true  ?  tnu  thu  I 
am  free  ?  " 

"  Ves,  Mina,  it  is  true."  He  presses  his  lips  upon  her  fordkW 
calmly,  almost  coldly,  stem  resolve  in  e%'CTy  movement.  "Ani 
yeu  i  "  she  murmurs  inquiringly. 

"Never  mind  me,"  he  answers,  as  he  stoops  to  pick  a  tiny  sfngcf 
orange  blossom,  and  turns  away — a  smile  so  sod  upon  his  Uoc  ik* 
Mina  puts  her  hands  up  to  her  eyes  to  shut  it  out. 

He  meets  Frank  in  the  hall,  and  quietly  says,  "  Mina  wanu  you  i« 
the  library.'  Then  takes  his  hat  down  from  the  hat-sund.  opcutbc 
front  door,  and  steps  out  into  the  cold  pale  morning  light — the  «%■» 
of  ihc  orange  blossom  in  his  hand  the  transient  nmnonAl  of  &«' 
happiness. 


For  Music. 


IK*  SAID  to  my  sonow,  vanish, 
___ra       Too  long  hast  tlioii  lingered  her 
^Wn    -■^'  '^t  froni  tny  heart  I  banish 
^iSa      A  guest  I  have  lieltl  too  dear. 

I  prayed  to  the  years  to  hasten 
My  youth  that  it  mighl  not  stay] 

But  the  shadow  did  not  lessen, 
And  followed  me  night  and  day. 

I  summoned  the  winds  to  bear  me 
To  isles  of  the  farthest  deep  ; 

But  ever  Grief  hovered  near  me. 
And  ever  it  bade  me  weep. 

I  tried  to  fulfil  a  mission. 
And  toil  in  the  haunts  of  men  ; 

As  soon  as  I  lost  that  vision, 
I  longed  to  see  it  again. 

I  called  upon  Love  to  nestle 

Within  my  bosom  secure, 
But  Love  was  afraid  to  wrestle 

With  a  foe  so  strong  and  pure. 

I  called  upon  Faitii  to  save  me, 

To  lead  to  happier  years ; 
But  a  tear  was  all  she  gave  me. 

As  she  pointed  to  the  spheres. 

Then  I  bade  my  soul  surrender, 
And  fight  no  longer  in  vain, 

When  Music,  divine  and  lender. 
Had  pity  upon  my  pain. 

With  Music  ray  grief  was  mated. 
With  Music  my  grief  took  »ving  ; 

My  sorrow  was  all  translated, 
As  winter  is  cbaoged  to  si 


Making  the  Worst  of  it. 

BY  JOHN  BAKER  HOPKINS. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

A    CLUE   TO   THE    MYSTERY. 

|HIS  is  the  age  of  unrest  In  the  olden  time  men  worked 
for  competence,  and  having  gained  it  retired  to  pass  the 
evening  of  life — or  shall  we  not  say  the  twilight,  the 
dawning  of  the  better  life  ? — in  repose.  Nowadays  there 
is  no  thought  of  retirement  Much  toils  for  more.  Success  is  acaU  to 
greater  exertion.  We  work  without  ceasing  until  the  hour  of  death. 
Look  around  the  House  of  Commons.  There  are  many  men 
who  did  not  enter  Parliament  until  they  were  fifty  years  old,  until 
they  had  made  a  fortune  by  trade.  And  at  fifty,  when  they  might  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  their  industry,  they  plan  and  conduct  new  ventures,  and 
sit  on  committees,  and  are  civil  to  hungry  or  exacting  constituents. 
This  unrest  may  not  be  good  for  us,  but  it  is  in  vain  to  admonish. 
The  spirit  of  the  age  is  mighty,  and  commands  the  Reason. 

Mr.  Slot  was  elected  M.P.  for  Mammonton,  after  a  costly  and 
exciting  contest.  The  fonner  member,  who  was  under  considerable 
obligations  to  Mr.  Slot,  took  the  Stewardship  of  the  Chiltem  Hundreds 
to  oblige  his  financial  friend,  and  the  affair  was  so  well  arranged 
that  Mr.  Slot  had  the  field  to  himself  for  two  days.  Still  it  was  not 
easy  to  keep  the  advantage,  because  the  other  side  started  tlie  eldest 
son  of  a  peer,  and  heir  to  a  rent-roll  of  ^^60,000  a  year.  Mr.  Stot 
swallowed  pledges  as  a  glutton  bolts  green  peas,  but  the  eldest 
son  was  dainty  and  scrupulous.  Mr.  Stot  was  chaffed  about  his 
( arccr,  and  on  the  hustings  the  eldest  son,  who  was  young  and 
incx]>ericnccd,  sneered  at  his  opponent  because  he  had  been  a  police- 
man. That  was  a  tine  opening  for  Mr.  Stot  He  was  not  ashamed, 
he  said,  of  his  humble  origin.  He  rejoiced  that  he  did  not  inherit 
lands  filched  from  the  people  by  the  favouritism  of  a  degraded 
monarch.  It  was  no  disgrace  to  have  honourably  served  in  an 
honourable  service.  But  it  was  not  what  he  had  been,  but  what  he 
was.  Well,  he  had  done  as  much  for  the  trade  and  industiy  of  the 
'mntry  as  any  living  man,  and  he  was  proud  to  have  made  a  fortune 
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M  rs.  Stot  was  not  mollified.  If  people  cared  for  Alice  as  she  did  a  due 
would  have  been  discovered  long  ago,  and  she  did  not  believe  that 
1  )oloski  and  Gouger  had  more  sense  than  tom-cats.  As  Mr.  Stot 
conducted  the  investigation,  and  Doloski  and  Gouger  acted  under 
his  orders,  the  murmurings  of  Mrs.  Stot  were  unpleasantly  penonaL 

When  Mr.  Stot  arrived  home,  intending  to  devote  the  hours  before 
dinner  to  correspondence  about  the  loan,  he  was  met  in  the  entrance 
hall  by  his  wife. 

"  I  have  been  looking  for  you  ever  so  long.  They  are  waiting  in 
the  study.     I  suppose  I  can  go  in  with  you  ?" 

'*Who  is  waiting?" 

"  Oh,  I  foi^t ;  you  don't  know.  But  I  am  so  excited.  It  is  poor 
Mr.  Clayton  and  a  clue.     I  am  sure  he  is  a  clue." 

*'  I  am  fagged  as  a  fox  after  a  fifteen-mile  run.  Give  me  a  gbss  of 
beer,  which  is  meat  and  drink  combined." 

"  It  shall  be  sent  to  the  study.     Shall  I  come  in  ?" 

**  No,  my  dear.  Most  likely  it  is  a  false  scent,  and  if  not,  the  fewer 
pref:ent  the  more  we  shall  get  out  of  the  clue." 

**  Stot,  you  will  not  let  me  have  even  an  hour's  hope." 

**  Nonsense.  I  won't  lose  the  game  by  following  false  scents. 
Send  in  the  beer." 

Mr.  Stot  went  into  the  study,  shook  hands  with  Henrj',  and  was 
introduced  to  Mr.  Coley,  who  would  be  described  in  advertisement 
language  as  a  young  man  of  gentlemanly  appearance. 

**  Mr.  Colcy  thinks  he  has  some  clue  to  the  fate  of  Alice.  I  thought 
it  best  for  him  to  see  you,  though  I  fear  his  information  isnll  not 
help  us.'' 

*'  Wc  shall  see  about  the  value  of  the  infonnation.  Well,  ^^' 
Colcy,  you  think  that  you  know  something  about  AHce  Clayton  • 
Business  is  business,  and  any  information  that  helps  us  will  t>^ 
handsomely  paid  for." 

*'  Pardon  mc,"  said  Mr.  Coley,  **  I  do  not  want  money.  I  agr^c 
with  Mr.  Clayton  that  what  1  have  to  communicate  is  not  likely  ^^ 
be  of  use,  but  I  thought  it  a  duty  to  see  you." 

*'  Vou  arc  right,  sir.     You  do  not  live  in  England,  I  presume?" 

*'  1  have  not  done  so  for  some  years.'* 

"  l^'xactly.  I  always  said  that  our  clue  was  to  be  found  abroad. 
Please  tell  us  what  you  know." 

Mr.  Stot  busied  himself  in  rubbing  his  elaborate  watch-key  ^'*^" 
the  cuflf  of  his  coat-sleeve  while  Mr.  Coley  spoke. 

"  About  six  years  ago  I  was  staying  in  Paris,  and  I  became  acquaint^ 

\th  a  girl  who  was,  1  ihmV,  seeV\Y\^  tsiTv  ^Tv^ix^^metit  al  a  theatre/ 
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H  What  was  her  name  ?"  asked  Hear)-. 
\  Clayton,  do  not  interrupt  Mr.  Coley." 
P I  called  her  Marie,  and  I  have  forgotten  her  name,  if  I  e%-er  knew 
I  We  were  walking  in  tlie  gardens  of  the  Tiiileries  when  Marie 
d  to  speak  to  a  girl  who  was  seated,  and  whom  1  knew  to  be 
!i  by  the  accent.     The  P^^nglish  girl  was  whispering  to  Marie, 
I  middle-aged  man  approached  and  roughly  told  her  lo  come 
ll  him.     Alarie  said  that  the  girl  had  been  at  school  with  her,  and 
i  she  bad  run  away  from  school  lo  Paris,  had  changed  her  name, 
1  was  to  marry  the  Englishman.  I  asked  her  name,  and  she  told  me 
s  Alice  Clayton,  but  it  was  a  secret,  and  that  even  the  Englishman 
t  know  her  real  name,    I  did  not  believe  the  story,  and  should 
1  have  forgotten  it,  but  two  or  three  days  afterwards  I  met  the 
in  the  same  place.     I  began  to  think  about  what 
le,  and  wondered  if  it  could  be  true.     The  man  left 
i  girl  on  a  chair  while  he  crossed  the  path  to  speak  to  some 
toons  on  the  other  side.    I  walked  to  where  the  girl  was  sitting  and 
'  I  hope  Miss  Alice  Clayton  is  well.'     I  was  immediately  sorry 
hat  I  had  done,     1  could  not  speak  to  her  again,  for  her  com- 
in  came  up,  and  she  said,  '  Frank,  1  feel  ill ;  take  me  home.' 
bey  left,  and  I  did  not  meet  them  again." 
^'ITie  man's  name  was  Frank?"  asked  Henry. 
"  Ves.     The  terror  of  the  girl  impressed  all  the  circumsL'.nces  on 
I  remained  for  a  week  in  Paris,  but  though  constantly  on 
t  look-out  I  did  not  see  her  again." 
"  ^\^lat  sort  of  man  was  Frank  ?"  asked  Mr.  Slot. 
"  1  should  know  the  girl,  but  not  the  man.   All  1  remember  is  that 
(was  rough  to  die  girl." 
'  Did  you  see  Marie  again  ?" 

"  No.     I  called  at  the  house  where  she  lodged,  and  1  was  told  she 
3  gone  away." 

I  know,  then,  where  Marie  lived  ?    Write  it  down,"  said  Mr. 
,,  pointing  to  the  writing  materials. 

n  sorry  tliat  I  can  give  you  no  better  help."' 
'Thanks,  Mr.  Cotey ;  your  information  is  clear,  and  it  may  be  a 
:,  though  we  cannot  catch  hold  of  ii  at  the  momeni.     Where  do 
D  dine  to-morrow  ?  " 
"  I  have  no  engagement." 


f'Then    dine  here  at  ; 


I,  Crecnwicll 


Henry  seemed  overcome  by  the  i 
13ited  could  only  press  his  hand. 
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"  Clayton,  if  we  can  track  this  Marie — and  it  is  not  improbable— 
we  may  find  Alice  quicker  than  we  expect.  By  the  whispering  it  is 
clear  that  Marie  knew  something  about  her  movements,'' 

"  We  may  be  sure  that  the  worst  that  could  befall  any  girl  has  be- 
fallen my  child.  Frank  was  the  name  of  her  companion.  That  roan  was 
my  enemy.  The  misery  and  shame  of  the  father,  the  affliction  and 
death  of  the  mother,  did  not  satisfy  him.  He  had  heard,  perhaps, 
that  I  loved  the  child,  and  he  has  destroyed  her." 

"  There  you  are,  Clayton — plunging  into  speculations  instead  of 
plodding  at  the  facts.     Frank  is  not  such  a  very  uncommon  name.'' 

Mr.  Stot  could  not  change  the  opinion  of  Henry,  and  indeed  had 
arrived  at  the  same  conclusion,  though  he  would  not  avow  it  to  the 
father  of  the  lost  girl. 

Mr.  Doloski  came  in  the  evening,  and  was  told  about  the  informa- 
tion of  Mr.  Coley. 

"  You  will  be  off  to  Paris  and  try  to  hunt  down  this  Marie.  I 
would  go  myself,  and  let  the  loan  go  bark,  but  you  will  do  the  busi- 
ness better.  I  am  sure  poor  Clayton  is  right,  and  that  that  scoundrel 
Mellish  trapped  the  poor  child.  Doloski,  I  am  not  much  in  (avouF 
of  revenge,  but  I  should  like  to  wring  the  neck  of  that  murdering 
villain." 

**An  artful  dog.  How  he  cleared  out  of  the  way,''  said  Mr. 
Doloski. 

"  I  connect  him  with  Alice  in  this  way.     He  had  his  knife  in 
Clayton,  that  is  clear.     He  knew  where  the  Claytons  lived,  for  the 
scoundrel  confessed  to  me  he  had  written  a  letter  to  the  schoo\- 
mistress  of  the  child.     AVe  made  no  secret  to  the  woman  in  charge 
of  the  house  that  Alice  was  going  to  a  school  in  France,  and  I  posted 
a  letter  to  that  woman — gone,  Doloski,  no  one  knows  where — fror*-'' 
Alice.     Thus  the  scoundrel  could  get  to  the  whereabouts  of  tl^* 
child.     Then,  Doloski,  the  child  was  unknown  ;  and  what  other  m:^' 
could  persuade  her  to  leave  her  school  and  her  friends  ?     He  coul*^ 
He  terrified  her  about  her  father,  and,  as  Coley  says,  treated  h^ 
roughly.  AVhy  should  she  forsake  us,  for  she  had  clung  to  Mrs.  Stot  C^ 
if  she  had  been  her  mother  ten  times  over?     Mellish  tempted  h^ 
into  hiding  away  from  us  for  ever.     And  you  know  that  it  was  n^ 
long  after  there  was  that  to  do  about  the  death  of  Mrs.  Mellish. 
might  not  have  been  murder,  but  it  was  cruel  manslaughter.     Do  yC^ 
remember  at  the  inquest  that  there  was  evidence  that  Mrs.  Melli^ 
had  provoked  him  by  getting  jealous  ?    Who  was  she  jealous  o  -* 
Depend  upon  it,  Doloski,  she  had  learnt  something  about  Alice.** 

This  long  speech,  like  ol\\eT  s\>ttc\v^^^  ^^.%  tvo\.  ^^Ntxsd  as 
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appears  in  print,  but  was  divided  into  paragraphs  by  piififs  at  a  cigar 
and  sips  at  a  glass  of  grog. 

"  It's  Mellish,"  said  Mr.  Doloski,  "  but  he  is  long  past  finding." 
**  Perhaps  not  if  he  is  alive.  What  we  want  now  is  to  find  Alice, 
and  if  we  do  that,  we  may  give  Mellish  a  taste  of  the  hulks  before  he 
dies.  We  can  prove  forgery,  and  there  is  the  verdict  of  manslaughter 
against  him.  But  we  must  not  bother  about  Mellish  now.  Look 
up  Marie,  and,  Doloski,  don't  lose  a  chance  for  the  sake  of  sparing. 
the  coin." 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

CITIZEN      D  E  L  O  R  M  E. 

'*  So  far,  the  smallest  of  boys  could  have  done  the  business.  I  go  to 
the  house  in  the  Quartier  Latin,  and,  thinks  I,  they  will  not  remember 
Karie  here.  *  But  I  was  wrong,  as  most  people  are  who  think  first  and 
mquire  afterwards.  I  saw  a  woman — the  concierge — and  introduced 
myself.  Had  she  been  there  long?  For  ten  years.  Did  she 
remember  Marie  lodging  with  her  ?  Did  I  mean  Marie  Belloc  ? 
Perhaps.  Oh,  yes,  certainly.  She  was  with  her  for  nearly  six 
months.  When  ?  About  six  years  ago.  Was  Marie  visited  by  any 
friends  ?  Only  by  the  lover  who  married  her.  Not  by  an  English 
girl  ?  Ah,  my  stupid  head.  Yes,  twice.  AVhat  was  the  name  of 
the  English  girl  ?  Ah,  that  was  a  secret.  She  had  run  away  from 
school  and  was  very  frisfc.  You  never  heard  her  name  ?  Three 
times  Jamais,  And  Marie  ?  She  married  Auguste  Delorme.  Where 
are  they?  What,  I  come  from  England  and  not  know  about 
Delonne?  No.  Delorme  was  leader  of  a  grand  society  to 
found  a  Republic  He  was  betrayed,  and  escaped  to  England. 
And  Marie?  They  were  long  separated.  Where  is  Marie?  At 
Baden,  playing  with  the  French  company.  That  is  the  information  I 
get  here.  I  shall  set  off  for  Baden.  Would  it  not  be  well  for  (longer 
to  look  up  Delorme  ?'*' 

"  My  dear,"  said  Mr.  Stot  to  his  wife,  "  this  looks  like  getting 
out  of  the  wood.  I  am  not  a  sanguinary  man,  as  my  old  friend  the 
Colonel  says,  but  I  would  take  short  odds  that  Coley  has  set  us  in 
the  track.  We  are  not  likely  to  get  a  word  out  of  Delonne,  and 
Marie  is  the  well  for  us  to  pump.  However,  Doloski  is  right.  We 
must  try  the  unlikely  as  well  as  the  likely.  Fd  look  after  the  frog 
myself,  but  it  won't  do  for  a  finance  swell  and  M.P.  to  do  an^ 
detecting.     But,  my  dear,  I  often  long  for  the  old  work." 
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Mr.  Conger  ascertained  that  there  was  to  be  a  public  mctiu^' 
fovour  of  ihe  Universal  Republic  and  the  Kquality  and  IQinaiiog  A 
Mankind,  at  which  Augiisie  Delornie,  patriol  and  exile,  *m  to  in 
present.  Mr.  Gouger  resolved  to  attend  the  meeting  and  have  »  tank 
at  Ilelorme.  He  was  accompanied  by  Henry,  whose  resignation  vA 
patience  were  not  proof  against  the  thonght  that  his  child  luii  beta 
the  victim  of  his  relentless  foe,  Tlic  passions  tlial  had  slumbmd 
for  years  were  awakened,  and  again  Henry  hungered  and  thintedfti 
revenge. 

The  ineeling  was  held  at  the  St.  Giles's  Hall  of  Free  TTioughl 
and  Human  Progress. 

'I'iie  hall  was  a  dark,  dismal  room,  into  which  two  him^ 
jieople  might  ha\e  been  wedged  by  skilful  packing.  Howctcf, li 
not  more  than  fifty  persons  responded  to  the  invitation  of  the  too- 
nitltee,  there  was  ample  space.  The  chair  was  taken  b}-  a  PoItA 
lefugee,  who  called  upon  the  men  of  iCngland  to  Strike  for  fntcdon. 
Iiappiness,  and  progress  ',  and  lie  painted  a  glowing  lecture  of  himno 
regeneration  and  the  equal  distribution  of  wealth,  when  M^etylwdf 
will  be  rich  and  liave  leisure  to  enjoy  tlie  boiintiful  gifts  of  Xotat^ 
which  are  now  monopolised  liy  tlie  land  of  thieves  called  the  I» 
perty  class.  Citizen  Delorme  moved  a  resohition  in  favour  of  lb« 
Universal  Republic,  and,  though  he  sjjoke  half  French  and  half  Fngiitb, 
Jiis  s])eech  was  applauded.  The  French  Revolution  began  reiih  iht 
liestruction  of  the  Baslilc,  and  the  Universal  Revolution  mu»t  Ix^o 
by  burning  the  gallows  and  razing  the  prisons.  Why  were  mwi  »eM 
to  prison  ?  For  trying  to  take  a  little  of  ihoir  owii  Oom  gtwdf 
thieves.  As  for  otlier  pretended  crimes,  it  was  not  the  prisuoets,  b* 
society  that  was  guilty.  Every  man  was  entitled  to  health,  plcntr, 
and  happiness,  and  if  he  liad  these  things,  whicl:  were  the  univenil 
birthright,  he  would  live  at  peace  witli  the  universal  brothcrhuud 
Ah,  citizens,  let  us  never  forget  that  the  prisoners  and  the  sLim  of 
the  hulks  are  our  brethren,  and  suffer  for  the  wickedness  of  socxtj, 
and  for  our  apathy.  The  clanking  of  their  chains  is  a  [mtfCT  for 
deliverance.  We  hear  the  prayer.  V\'e  could  deliver  them,  and  ■« 
do  not.  Citizen  Delorme  was  followed  by  Citixcn  Senggi;  "iw 
remarked  that  the  poor  were  many  and  the  rich  f«:w,  and  Itot 
numbers  must  win  if  there  was  equal  organisation.  UTijr  lad  iboe 
not  been  that  organisation  ?  Why  had  Ihe  conspiracy  iiT  vtuHh 
against  the  rights  of  man  Iteen  successful  for  ceututy  afio-  ccBiary? 
Because  the  many  were  in  the  bends  of  ignorance.  lh« 
now  happening  ?  Alarmed  at  the  clanking  of  the  chum 
victims,  the  tynms  wetc  suiking  off  the  chains.      The 
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to  be  educated,  were  to  be  relieved  from  the  bonds  of  ignorance ;  and 
when  that  was  done,  the  people  would  organise  and  seize  their 
rights.  He  did  not  agree  with  Citizen  Delorme  that  the  prisons  should 
be  razed.  ITiey  should  be  kept  for  the  tyrants.  Citizen  Delorme 
obser\'ed  that  there  were  plenty  of  lamp-posts,  and,  therefore,  prisons 
would  not  be  needed  for  punishing  the  oppressors.  This  remark  was 
greeted  with  laughter  and  loud  cheers. 

Wliile  the  Universal  Republicans  were  speaking  Henry  looked  at  a 
man  who  sat  before  them,  and  who  frequently  applauded  Citizen 
Delorme. 

"  Gouger,  that  is  the  fellow  we  saw  in  the  public-house,  and  who 
was  run  over.     I'll  ask  him  about  his  daughter." 

"  Every  one  to  his  taste,  but  I  would  not  speak  to  such  a  hang  dog 
scoundrel  for  the  sake  of  fifty  interesting  daughters." 

Henry  touched  Dick  Feckles  on  the  shoulder.  Dick  turned  and 
scowled  on  Henry. 

"  Don't  you  know  me  ?" 

"  No,  and  I  don't  want,"  snarled  Dick. 
I  helped  you  home  after  that  little  accident.     How  is  Ruth  ?  " 
Blazing  for  all  I  care ;  and  will  you  just  leave  me  and  her  alone  ?  " 
snarled  Dick,  as  he  shuffled  higher  up  the  bench. 

"  Ah,"  said  a  woman  who  was  snuffing  freely,  "  Dick  has  temper 
enough  for  twenty  devils,  and  is  a  good  bit  teased.  He  can't  abear 
being  spoken  to  by  a  gent,  because,  as  the  saying  is,  he  were  once  a 
reg'ler  tipper-topper  hisself." 

The  resolution  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  concluded 
tlie  business  of  the  meeting.  Mr.  Gouger  stepped  up  to  the  platform, 
and  asked  Citizen  Delorme  for  the  favour  of  a  minute's  private  con- 
versation. With  the  grand  politeness  that  is  peculiarly  French, 
Citizen  Delorme  assented,  and  was  moving  to  a  corner  of  the  plat- 
form when  Citizen  Scraggs  warned  him  in  an  audible  whisper  to 
beware  of  spies.     Citizen  Delorme  smiled  a  defiant  smile. 

*'  That  gentleman  is  needlessly  alarmed.  I  am  not  a  spy  ;  my 
business  relates  to  private  affairs." 

"  Pardon  for  the  error  of  the  Citizen.  He  knows  how  1  am  hunted 
and  spied  by  day  and  night.  Your  Government  would  surrender  me 
but  for  the  fear  of  the  people." 

"A  friend  of  mine  is  seeking  his  daughter,  who  has  been  missing 
for  years.  She  was  known  to  Madame  Delorme,  and  we  thought  you 
might  give  us  some  information." 

"  I  know  not,  sir,  about  Madame  7fia  femme  or  her  friends.  Good 
night,  sir." 

•*  Stop,"  said  Mr.  Gouger,  putting  his  hand  into  his  pocke* 
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might  remember  about  tlie  alfair,  and  we  will  pay  wcH  il  jtro  «iJ 
lake  the  pains  to  think  it  over." 

Ah.     Not  here.     Tliese  citi;;ens  would  ask  for  panicipatim  t» 
what  1  gel." 

"Good.  Have  a  little  supper  with  us.  Vou  know  Temple  Bff. 
We  will  wait  for  you  there,  south  side." 

"  I  will  be  quick  Ihere.  I  will  tell  the  citizens  yoii  want  my  v^ixA 
or  a  journal." 

While  Henr>-  and  Mr.  Couger  were  en  route  for  Temple  Bar.  (be 
latter  remarked  that  ihc  Uni\'ersal  Republicans  would  be  d 
if  they  had  power. 

"Um  they  have  no  power,"  said  Henry,  "and  ihc  sclirtnc  i 
absurd." 

"Perhaps,  but  Scraggs  made  a  point  about  education.  1/ thr 
many  had  education  ihey  might  organise,  and  they  could  then  fight, 
though  I  don't  think  they  would  win.  If  I  were  one  of  tlic  outcaUs  I 
.  should  go  in  for  revolution.  In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Clayton,  wc  stiaulit 
look  after  the  bodies  as  well  as  the  minds.  Education  makes  ptnTHr 
_  dangerous.'' 

Citizen  Delorme  did  not  keep  ihem  waiting.  The  trio  went  to  lie 
private  room  of  a  l.ivern,  and  were  speedily  supplied  with  a  wbaio- 
tial  supper.  The  eating  of  Citizen  I'Jelorme  was  not  creditable  to  tk 
cheap  restaurant  dinners  supplied  to  the  Leicester  S<iiurc  exiles. 

When  the  meal  was  over,  and  ihe  party  had  lighted  their  dgan. 
Mr.  Gouger  succinctly  explained  the  circumstances  10  Ciliwt 
Delonne,  omitting  names. 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  the  Citi/en,  "  I  do  know  of  that  affair.  Sfah 
ma  femine  I  met  them.  Marie  spoke  to  the  girl.  The  man  wasr*. 
I  told  him  in  English,  which  I  spoke  |)erfcct  then,  for  tny  father  witin 
■  exile  here,  and  I  was  in  English  schools  for  many  yeare.  1  tell  that  he 
must  be  iwlile  to  Madame  tint  femme,  or  1  should  slap  in  Ihc  &«- 
The  ladies  scream.  Marie  took  me,  and  the  girl  the  man,  and  »e 
were  parted." 

"  \V'hat  was  the  name  of  tlie  girl  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Gouger. 

"  It  is  gone.     I  cannot  say." 

"  That  is  a  pity." 

"  Ah,  but  the  name  of  the  man  1  do  not  forget.  The  girl  tall  lii 
Frank." 

Henr)'  looked  hard  at  Mr.  Gouger. 

"  The  girl  I  did  not  see  again.     The  man  many  times." 

"Where?"  asked  Hemy. 

"  In  London." 
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"^It  may  be  one  month  or  one  and  a  half.     It  was  in  Restaurant 
He  was  writing  a  letter.     I   spoke   to  him   and  make 
iiie  koiierable  by  telling  him  I  was  too  quick  when  I  met  him  in 
s  with  Madame  ma,  Jemm<,  and  I  ask  him  how  is  Madame  Frank.  _ 
Book  red  and  white,  and  said  he  did  not  know  me.     But  his  face1| 
Rio  his  tongue,  Vou  lie.'' 
J'ln  London  !    We  may  yet  find  him,  Gouger. " 
"  rind?"  said  Delonne.  "Yes.   1  have  seen  him  often  in  the  street*! 
"  When  next  you  see  him  follow  him  at  any  cost.     We  sliall  givAv 
1  fifty  pounds  for  your  trouble.     Here  is  a  trifle  for  your  informa-  \ 
.Vnd  Mr.  CJouger  handed  the  Citizen  a  five  pound  note. 
I'**  I  lake  it  because  my  property  is  confiscate,  and  the  people  dOtg 
It  give  what  they  should  to  those  who  are  martyrs  for  them." 
"  Uo  not  divide  that  with  tlie  citizens,"  said  Mr.  Gouger. 
f  No,  no.     Unless  all  divide  one  cannot  do  so."' 
Giti^eti  Delonne  departed  with  many  protestations  of  friendship. 
»*•  Gouger,"  said  Henry,  ''we  shall  find  that  villain." 
I"  Ves ;  but  you  had  better  not  join  in  the  pursuit." 

"  XITiy  not  ?  " 
B^IJccause  the  first  thing  is  to  find  your  child,  and  your  revenge! 
;bt  shut  his  mouth.     There  will  be  time  enough  for  that  when  we  J 

ur  information." 
*'Asyou  will,  (jouger.     If  I  met  him  I  think  he  would  have  lived  | 
l^laat  hour." 

CHAPTER  XXVII. 


ROSE  (iETS  WORK   TO   HO. 

VMrs.  Thompson  leant  against  the  chest  of  drawers.    Rose  sal  in  a1 

ited,  long-backed  chair  that  was  perhaps  easier  than  it  appeared.  I 

L  Thompson,  coarse,  ungainly,  and  her  face  the  colour  of  the  fire  4 

r  which  she  stood  for  hours  daily  to  cook  for  her  cuslomeis,  J 

Bc,  wrapped  in  a  shawl,  pale,  delicate,  and  doivncast. 

"  It's  a  fancy  I've  look  to  you,  my  dear,  and  I  wish  you  had  dooftl 

i;  by  me.     But  it's  no  good  wishmg.     I  might  take  to  likiiigB 

t  beaiitlfullest  thing  in  this  wide  world,  but  the  bcautifullest  thin 

n^'it  fetl  otherwise  towards  me." 

Rose,  without  raising  her  eyes,  replied  that  she  was  very  gratef 
111  Mrs.  Thompson's  kindness. 

"  It  aint  gratitude  but  liking  me  is  what  I  spoke  of,  my  dear. 
t.  you  have  too  much  on  your  poor  heart  for  any  liking,  even  if-l 
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was  an  angel.     But,  leastways,  dear,  stop  here  you  mu»t  lt]i  _ 

a  finer  home,  and  as  you  wont  take  my  bread,  which  you  are«tl- 
come  to,  I've  got  a  place  for  you  which  was  settled  about  )-ciiBd^ 
when  I  was  in  the  City." 

"Why  do  you  take  so  much  trouble  aboui  roe?" 
Rose  was  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit,  and  she  altnost  reseated  iht 
loving  kindness  that  sought  to  save  her  from  perishing. 

"  There's  no  trouble,  dear.  If  I  was  you  and  yoa  was  ine  jw 
would  do  as  much  and  more  for  me.  For  going  into  a  situstioo  pi 
arc  not  fit  now,  so,  my  dear,  this  is  how  it's  settled.  .\  couhr>4 
mine  who  goes  by  my  name  is  in  Briggs  and  Co.,  in  Milk  SlTCTl.*ta 
make  pretty  well  all  the  finery  and  frip  thtt  is  worn.  Well,  bt 
dear,  he  is  agreed  to  give  you  out  work  enough  lo  bring  vou  in  ««e 
pound  a  week.  On  twelve  and  sixpence  I  can  keep  you  inih  >  pK*. 
So  there  you  arc,  my  dear,  with  no  favour  from  me,  but  the  othe 
way." 

"You  are  kind  indeed  !"  said  Rose.     "When  shall  I  bejin?' 
''At  once,  my  dear;  that  is,  as  soon  as  wc  can  gel  home  tlie 
work." 


"  Can  I 


for  il 


"  Yes,  and  llie  journey  will  do  you  good  after  moping  up  here  lis 
days." 

"  Perhaps  1  shall  not  be  abie  to  do  the  work." 

"Lor,  my  dear;  any  one  can  whose  fingers  aim  swelled  awl  t»rf 
by  reason  of  scrubbing  and  cooking." 

Rose  set  off  for  Milk  Street,  somewhat  relieved  al  tlic  prmpmc' 
not  being  dependent  on  Mrs.  Thompson ;  and  Mm.  Thonifff> 
broiled  chops,  fried  eggs^and  bacon,  and  brewed  coffee  in  the  be* 
possible  spirits. 

Yet  Mrs.  Thompson  had  deceived  Rose  and  her  cousin.  IV 
cousin  told  her  that  if  Rose  was  very  quick  with  her  needle,  oixl 
worked  ten  hours  a  day,  she  might  earn  from  twelve  to  fifteen  diBliop 
per  week. 

"  My  dear  soul,  that  won't  do.  Mts.  Simpson  b  not  quid  nt 
her  needle,  and  can't  work  ten  hours  a  day,  and  she  mint  han  t 
pound  a  week." 

The  cousin  shtiigged  his  shoulders. 

■■  Lor,  Tom,  1  aint  a  fool.  I  didn't  suppose  that  Mrv  Sun{K» 
was  going  to  lake  a  pound  a  week  out  of  this  or  any  cah«r  home 
Give  her  light  work  andjpay  her  the  pound,  you  looking  to  loc  i* 
the  difference." 

"  Thai  is  very  fine ;  but  why  should  you,  with  a  daugktei  d 
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w .  and  relations,  and  working  haid  as  you  do,  give  away  all  firiccal 
shillings  a  week  ?  " 

"  Lor,  Tom,  I  don't  believe  you  can  sec  to  the  end  of  your  nose 
though  it  is  a  snub,  leave  alone  an  inch  beyond  it.     What  I  gives  I 
gets,  and  with  a  profit.     Only  Mrs.  S.  is  that  peculiar  that  she  won'tl 
take  nothing  from  her  friends  if  she  thinks  il  is  free  gratis," 

"  1  twig.     It  shall  be  managed,"  quoth  the  cousin. 

Deception  and  falsehood  !  And  the  woman  is  hghl-hcarted  and 
rejoicing  in  the  success  of  her  little  plot.  Now,  stern  moralist,  will] 
you  stone  her  ?  \\'hy  should  you  and  I  be  extreme  10  mark  what  iw 
done  amiss  ?  We  are  not  the  accusers,  or  the  witnesses,  or  the  ' 
avengers.  AVe  are  not  sinned  against.  \\'e  shall  stand  in  the  dock 
with  Mrs.  Thompson.   \S'\\\  our  indictment  be  as  light  as  hers  ?    It  is 

■  -ring  to  do  wrong  for  a  good  end.     Arc  we  better  because  we  have  , 

,n.-  wrong  to  compass  an  evil  and  selfish  end? 

V^Ticn  Rose  arrived  at  the  Milk  Street  warehouse  the  cousin  was-fl 
ir:oinpt  in  his  attendance,  and,  in  City  slang,  he  reckoned  her  up  atJ 
a  glance.     Tlie  survey  was  satisfactory.     Mr.  Thompson  was 
of  Ills  cousin's  money  going  out  of  the  family,  and  he  was  glad  Uyj| 
note  that  Rose  was  geniee!  as  well  as  poor,  for  that  was  evidence  of  ' 
her  having   friends  able  to  help  her.     He  tried  to  converse  about 
Mrs.  Thompson,  but  Rose  would  not  talk.     Sulky  temjjer,  thought 
Mr.  Thompson.     He  gave  her  a  small  parcel  of  work,  with  a  pattern. 
Her  earnings  will  be  about  a  shilling  a  week,  thought  Mr.  Thompson. 
It  mu.U  be  admitted  that  the  manner  of  Rose  was  not  winning. 

Rose  entered  the  wrong  omnibus  and  did  not  dibcover  her  mis- 
I  ike  until  she  was  near  Chariiig  Cross.  She  alighted,  and  inquiring  the 
n.iy  to  Oxford  Street,  was  directed  to  cross  Covent  Garden  Market. 

Covent  Garden  1  One  of  the  dear  anomalies  of  England.  The 
vi.-e!ablc,  fruit,  and  flower  market  of  the  metropolis  of  the  British 
\  lupire,  and  scarcely  large  enovigh  for  a  first-class  provincial  town. 
Not  only  small,  but  patchy  and  ill-arranged.  Yet  let  not  the  hand  of 
Progress  and  Improvement  touch  the  place  that  is  crowded  with 
most  cherished  memories ! 

.As  Rose  walked  through  the  central  avenue  she  lingered  to  look 

■  I  the  flowers  and  the  fruit,  and  even  relumed  to  Ihc  west  end  to 
i.e  at  the  bouquets.     Could  she  help  thinking  of  the  time,  only  a 

I   «  months  ago,  when  the  choicest  flowers  were  cast  at  her  feel,  and 
now  she  was  friendless  and  an  outcast  ?     Absorbed  in  these  reflec- 
tions, she  did  not  notice  the  eager  scnitiny  of  an  elaborately-attired 
i'.geiitieman  who  followed  her  out  of  the  market,  and  when  she  1 
g  Acre  came  up  to  her  and  said  : — 
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**  Why,  Rose,  Miss  Dulmaine,  what  does  this  mean  ?" 

She  stoppeci.     Mr.  Blewlite  stood  before  her. 

"  There,  now,  don't  be  alarmed.  It  was  cruel  to  leave  me  as  yon 
did  and  to  shut  up  the  theatre  ;  but  I  don*t  blame  you.  I  know  all 
about  it.  You  should  have  come  to  me  when  the  fellow  left  you.  I 
iihould  have  been  your  friend,  and  I  will  be  your  friend  now."' 

**  IMease  to  let  mc  go,  Mr.  Blewlite.     I  am  ill.'* 

*'  You  look  ill,  poor  girl.  I  could  wring  that  fellow's  neck.  Come 
and  sit  down  with  me  whilst  I  talk  to  you.*' 

**  Pray  let  mc  go,  Mr.  Blewlite." 

**  What  do  you  fear  ?  I  forgive  the  past.  Is  it  that  Shamvock? 
luih  I  my  lord  is  in  too  hot-water  to  interfere  with  you  or  anybody 
else.  Bolivcr,  he  is  gone.  He  has  done  with  you.  I  know  all 
about  it.     Boliver  will  not  bother  you  again.'' 

Rose  did  not  speak.  The  words  of  Mr.  Blewlite  confirmed  the 
impression  about  Frank  that  had  been  on  her  mind  since  the  visit  to 
Malvern.  Her  husband  had  deserted  her,  and  it  was  knoiwi.  Jfte 
now  saw  why  he  had  been  so  cheerful  and  affectionate  when  he  parted 
from  her.  It  was  his  farewell.  It  was  not  from  affection  that  he  had  left 
her  such  an  ample  provision.  He  deserted  her,  and  did  not  choose 
to  leave  her  without  the  means  of  living  till  she  could  find  an  engage- 
nienl.     (Irieffor  a  moment  was  subdued  by  indignation. 

**  Yes,  I  know  all  about  it,  Rose.  Men  are  often  like  it;  dogs  in 
'the  manger.  ^Vhy  could  not  Boliver  let  you  keep  at  the  theatre? 
Jealous  of  Shamvock.  ^Vhy  before  he  bolted  did  he  not  tell  you  to 
^ee  me  ?  It  is  a  case  of  dog  in  the  manger.  He  has  done  with  you 
hil^^elt',  and  he  wants  all  the  world  to  be  ditto." 

'•  riease  to  let  me  go  now,  Mr.  Blewlite." 

"  Business,  and  then  adieu.  The  theatre  opens  next  week.  My 
stars  won't  twinkle  for  more  than  thirty  nights.  Come  to  me  at  the 
end  of  the  month.  I'll  say  fifteen  a  week,  with  an  advance  from  the 
.>.larl.  I  know  all  about  it,  and  if  you  will  sign  you  can  have  five  a 
week  till  you  open." 

•'  1  will  come  to  you  or  write  to  you  in  a  few  days,  but  pray  let 


ine  j;o  now." 


»i 


\'es.  ^\'hat  is  your  address?  You  would  rather  not  tell  me.  I 
know  all  about  it.  Quite  right.  Miss  Dulmaine.  You  will  write  to 
inc.  If  you  want  a  pound  or  two  now  have  the  money  and  wel- 
come.*' 

Rose  refused  the  money,  and  after  shaking  hands  with  the  manager, 
walked  away  quickly. 

"  I  won't  follow  her,"  thought  Mr.  Blewlife,  "  that  might  offend  hci, 
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for  she  is  the  oddest  temper  ever  manager  had  to  deal  with.  But  I 
must  have  her,  and  she  is  the  best  star  out.  Wlien  she  is  back  I'll 
look  after  her  myself." 

Rose,  having  walked  for  a  few  minutes,  stopped  and  turned  round 
to  see  if  she  was  followed.  No.  She  was  alone  in  the  busy  street. 
The  indignation  that  had  sustained  her  gave  way  to  grief.  Frank 
had  deserted  her,  and  she  loved  him  none  the  less. 

She  turned  into  one  of  the  dark  narrow  streets  that  led  from  Endcll 
Street  to  the  dank,  noisome  abodes  of  the  wTetched  and  the  guilty, 
the  dens  of  fever  and  of  moral  pollution  that  lie  between  the  two 
great  thoroughfares  of  London.  She  walked  on,  not  heeding  whither 
she  went.  At  length  she  paused  and  looked  about  her.  The  doors 
of  the  black,  tumble-down  houses  were  open,  an^  round  them  were 
groups  of  women  and  children,  the  latter  half-clad  and  sickly,  the 
former  ragged  and  evil-looking.  There  appeared  to  be  no  exit  from 
the  street,  and  she  stopped  with  the  intention  of  inquiring  her  way. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  Where  are  you  going  ?  "  asked  a  sweet 
voice. 

It  was  Sister  Ruth  who  spoke  co  her. 

"  I  am  going  to  Paddington.'' 

"  Paddington  !  I  cannot  take  you  there.  'Hie  angels  will  not  let 
nie  go  to  the  right  or  to  the  left.  But  come,  I  will  bring  you  out  of 
this  place." 

Ruth  took  Rose  by  the  hand  as  if  she  were  leading  a  child. 

**  Why  did  you  come  here  ?  " 

"  I  lost  my  way." 

"No  one  will  harm  you,  since  I  am  with  you,  for  they  love  Sister 
Ruth,  and  I  shall  not  be  long  with  them.  I  am  going  away,  but  I 
shall  tr}'  to  come  back  to  them,  though  they  will  never  see  me  again.*' 

Rose  looked  at  her  companion,  and  her  look  showed  that  shj  was 
alarmed  and  did  not  understand  what  had  been  said  to  her. 

"  Do  not  fear  me,"  said  Ruth,  "  I  am  the  sister  of  those  who 
mourn,  and  you  mourn.  I  shall  very  soon  be  always  with  my  mother. 
I  am  weary  with  waiting,  but  the  waiting  and  the  watching  will  soon 
be  over.  My  mother  died,  but  I  don't  know  when,  for  1  never  saw 
her  but  when  I  sleep  or  when  I  pray.     Where  is  your  mother  ?  ' 

"  She  is  dead,"  said  Rose. 

"And  your  father?  Gone  too  !  Poor  sister  !  Was  your  mother 
good  ?    Is  she  with  the  angels  ?  " 

As  Ruth  asked  this  question  they  entered  a  narrow  street. 

"  Here  they  will  tell  you  how  to  get  to  the  place  you  want.     Wh*  ' 

is  your  name  ?  " 
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"  Rose.*' 

''  Rose,  Rose.  I  shall  remember  that  for  a  little  while.  Poor 
Rose  !  No  mother  ^ith  you,  and  the  angels  not  with  yoa  as  thcjr  are 
with  Sister  Ruth.  When  my  mother  comes  to  me  to-night  I  will  ask 
about  your  mother  and  she  shall  come  to  you  when  you  sleep.  1 
wish  you  would  not  go  from  me.  Be  my  sister,  and  remain  with  roe  tiO 
\  go  away.  How  we  should  love  each  other !  But  no,  you  must  go 
from  me.     I  must  be  alone  till  I  go  to  my  mother." 

Ruth  kissed  Rose  and  still  seemed  loth  to  leave  her. 

''  I  may  see  you  again,  though  I  shall  soon  be  with  my  mother.  If 
1  do  not,  I  will  come  to  you  when  I  am  an  angeL  Your  name  is 
Rose.  That  is  the  only  name  I  have  remembered.    Pax  vobismmH' 

Ruth  held  her  crpss  to  Rose's  lips. 

'*  Yes,  mother  dear,  I  will  not  linger.  Farewell,  Rose.  Farewdl, 
sister.  The  day  is  passing,  and  there  is  much  work  to  be  done  bdbre 
night,  and  if  it  is  not  done  I  shall  not  sleep  in  her  arms.  Rose," 
she  continued  in  a  whisper,  "  I  so  long  for  a  sister  to  be  with  me,  but 
it  must  not  be.     I  will  be  your  angel." 

Before  Rose  could  utter  a  word  of  thanks  or  farewell  Ruth  dis- 
appeared. 

At  the  door  of  the  coffee-house  stood  Mrs.  Thompson. 

**  Lor,  my  dear,  I  am  that  glad  to  see  you  !  for  my  heart  lias  been 
up  in  my  mouth  about  you  for  hours.     What  has  kept  you,  dear?*' 

Rose  explained  that  she  had  got  into  the  \VTong  omnibus  and  then 
missed  her  way. 

'*  I  ought  to  have  gone  with  you,  but  there  is  no  leaving  business. 
Lor  !  you  do  look  fagged  out.  Come  into  my  room  and  tike  »wic- 
thing,  there  s  a  dear  soul." 

CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

LAURA       AND        FLORA. 

"  1  r  is  provoking.    Past  twelve  on  Monday,  and  my  nails  not  cut. 

"Well,  my  dear,  you  are  reglcr  to  be  stire,''  said  Mrs.  Flora  Mabel 
Margregor. 

"It  aint  that,  my  dear,"  replied  Mrs.  Laum  Marshall,  "  for  there  s 
nothing  old  maidish  about  me ;  but  cut  your  nails  before  noon  on 
Monday,  and  a  present  before  the  end  of  the  week ;  and  it  is  so 
unlucky  not  to  do  things  that  are  lucky,  and  I  want  all  my  luck  this 
week." 

Great  and  pure  minds  are  sotcv^Um^is  the  slaves  of  great  super- 
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Mrs.  Marshal  was  the  slave  of  petty  superstitions. 
•irl  not  look  at  a  new  moon  through  glass.  She  would  soil  her  J 
i  <  lie  kid  in  picking  up  a  pin,  because  to  pass  n  pin  wns  to  J 
.  licT  luck.  She  slept  with  a  dream-book  under  her  pillow,  She  I 
■  n  pack  of  cards  for  fortune  telling.  She  believed  in  these 
!  other  paltry  stupid  superstitions  because  she  was  litlle-inindcd  I 
i  ilepraved. 
>!rs.  Marshall  was  disappointed  and  jierplexcd  about  Lord  Sham- 

■  .  The  story  of  that  imaginary  son  had  entirely  changed  hia  I 
ship's  views.  The  one  object  of  his  life  had  become  the  recovery  J 
his  son.  So  far  from  opposing  the  dissolution  of  his  marriage-j 
I  Miss  Hawei^  he  had  done  what  he  could  to  further  it.  He  | 
\    [liven  the  solicitor  of  Mr.    Hawes  information    for    the    com- 

;■  )ii  of  the  case.     He  had  mide  ,  a  declaration  on  oath  that  when  \ 
iiiurriedSelina  Hawes  he  believed  that  Laura  Lady  Shamvock 
.  il.    not  having  seen  or  heard  of  her  for  nearly  twenty  years,  that 
lie  had  now  reappeared,  and  that  the  said  Latu'a  was  his  lawful  wife, 
tne  result  of  tliis  change  of  purpose  was  that  he  no  longer  had  any 
nniive  for  bribing  Mrs,  Marshall.    Ckeat  was  her  disgust  and  annoy- 
-•■'■  at  finding  ihat  a  thoughtless  and  impromptu  lie  had  cost  her  a 
i;-.anil  pounds.    She  wanted  tlie  money.     Like  all  women  of  her  1 
-.  she  alway.s  wanted  money,  for  the  wages  of  vice  are  never 
il  to  the  foolish  extravagance  of  the  vicious.     Her  duns  were 
!r  and  threatening.     When  the  thousand  pounds  was  in  prospect 
made  a  list  of  lier  debts,  and  to  her  surprise  found  that  they 
I  i'.mted   to  over  five   hundred  pounds.     She  thought  they  were 
lia!/  that  amount,  for    debts   aUvays  seem  less  than  ihey  are 
Li!  set  down  in  black  and  white,  and  the  debtor  boldly  faces  the 
;oial.     The  five  hundred  pounds  did  not  distress  Mrs.  Marshall.  The   I 
thousand  poimds  would  pay  her  debts,  and  leave  her  five  hundred  \ 
fxxinds  to_  spend.    She  had  visions  of  renewed  and  extended  credit,   I 
■f  ■sumptuous  dresses,  of  a  new  set  of  furs,  of  more   jewels,  of  an   I 
■ininal  visit  10  a  swell  watering  place,  and  of  taking  horse  exercise,   I 

■  nded  by'a  groom.  Lord  Shamvock  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  I 
,..  ^  moment  the  sft-eet  apples  of  promise  became  dust  and  ashes,  i 
Her  lie,  her  unpremeditated,  objectless  lie,  had  cost  her  a  thousand  J 
poatids,  and  the  ease  and  the  pleasures  that  were  to  be  bought  with  I 
Hie  thoiiaand  pounds.  In  vain  she  declared  and  swore  tliat  slwQ 
never  had  ason.  Lord  Shamvock  believed  the  lie,  and  he  would  not  I 
believe  the  denial  thereof.  That  was  another  drop  in  Mts.J 
kl^iall's  cup  of  aggravation.  Now  and  then  it  suits  the  liar  toaijcalj 
^Kuth,  and  great  is  the  rage  of  the  liar  that  the  word  of  truth  I3  niH 
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believed.  Lying  is  not  only  the  worst  of  vices  because  wthoutl)!!^ 
a  continuous  career  of  vice  is  impossible,  but  it  is  also  impolitic.  It 
involves  a  total  loss  of  credit,  and  the  liar  is  given  over  to  belie\c 
his  or  her  lies,  and  becomes  their  dupe.  Lord  Shamvock  was  con- 
tinued in  his  belief  by  the  sworn  denial  of  Mrs.  Marshall,  which  be 
attributed  to  fear  of  being  punished  for  the  desertion  of  the  child. 

Mrs.  Marshall  had  sent  for  her  dear  friend  Mrs.  Flora  Mabel 
Macgregor  for  consultation  and  advice.  Mrs.  Marshall  had  first  known 
her  friend  as  an  assistant  in  a  milliner}'  establishment,  passing  under 
the  name  01  Martha  Stubbs.  The  said  Martha  Stubbs  disappeared, 
and  after  a  few  years  reappeared  as  Mrs.  Flora  Mabel  Macgregor. 
the  daughter  of  a  deceased  clergyman,  and  the  widow  of  an  Indian 
oft'icer.  I'or  the  present  she  lodged  in  parlours  in  Camden  Town, 
though  a  fortune  of  about  ^90,000  was  settled  on  her  little  girl.  If 
any  one  ventured  to  doubt  the  autobiography  of  the  metamorphosed 
Martha  Stubbs,  her  bosom  friend,  Mrs.  Marshall,  said  and  swore  that 
she  had  seen  the  marriage  certificate,  and  the  will  bequeathing  the 
^'*;o,ooo  to  the  juvenile  Flora  Laura  Mabel  Macgregor. 

''  Hut,  my  dear,*'  said  Mrs.  Macgregor,  "  what  a  fortune  to  be  a 
geiuiine  lady  of  title,  and  to  have  it  put  in  all  the  papers  I  Why,  ray 
dear,  you  will  be  known  everywhere,  and  quite  nm  after.'' 

"  I've  calculated  all  that ;  but,  my  dear  Flo,  don't  you  see  that  1 
.should  have  had  the  title  and  the  money  into  the  bargain.    Of  course 
1  should  have  been  put  on  my  oath,  and  of  course  I  was  not  going  to 
do  such  a  thing  as  to  swear  false  and  to  perjure  myself  out  of  a  litlt:. 
i.ord  Shamvock  has  not  a  sixpence,  but  as  sure  as  you  arc  alive  l"x« 
would  have  found  the  thousand  if  I  had  not  told  him  that  cram  abo^""-^ 
the  child,  which  the  old  foci  won't  be  persuaded  out  of     And,  Flo, 
1  reallv  want  the  monev." 

*•  Can  you  not  get  sometliing  out  of  the  other  parties  ?" 

*'  My  dear,  1  should  have  been  well  paid  for  my  evidence,  but  no '*'^' 
they  can  do  without  me.  I  wish  my  tongue  had  been  blistered 
before  it  had  told  that  cram  to  the  old  fool.'' 

**  Don't  ui)sct  yourself,  my  dear.  Dei)end  upon  it,  being  a  genuirx^ 
lady  of  title,  and  talked  about  as  you  will  be,  is  equal  to  ^ 
fortune.'* 

"  I  must  put  uj)  with  the  loss ;  but,  Flo,  when  the  old  fool  comc:^^ 
here  snarling,  drivelling,  and  praying  me  to  give  a  clue  to  his  son,  ^ 
can  hardly  keep  my  hands  from  strangling  him." 

"  Why,  my  dear  Laura,  I  see  how  you  may  have  him  now.  Pr^  ' 
tend  the  story  is  true,  and  that  you  will  give  him  a  clue  when  h^ 
comes  down  T^ith  the  money." 
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Mrs.  Marshall  jumped  up  and  affectionately  kissed  her  friend. 

"  Well,  Flo,  what  a  clever  little  head  yours  is !  I  should  never 
have  thought  of  it.  The  toddling  stupid  will  be  with  me  to-night, 
and  V\\  work  it" 

"  The  only  difficulty  is,  dear,  whether  he  can  find  the  money,  if 
he  is  so  hard  up  as  you  say." 

"Fellows  like  him,  with  a  title,  can  always  plunder  somebody 
if  they  choose.  ^Vhy,  he  spent  thousands  over  that  doll.  Rose  Dul- 
maine.  You  know  the  girl  I  mean.  She  went  off,  no  one  could  tell 
where." 

"  To  be  sure,  my  dear.  And,  Laura,  if  he  would  not  part  with 
the  coin  without  some  evidence,  why  I  could  be  Mrs.  Smith,  and 
you  know,  darling,  I  would  do  anything  for  you." 

"  My  dear  Flo,  you  are  years  too  young  to  pass  for  a  woman  who 
took  charge  of  a  child  ever  so  long  ago." 

"  My  dear  Laura,  I  could  make  up  to  look  any  age  over  ten.  I 
can  dress  down  to  nineteen  and  up  to  ninety." 

**  That  would  not  do  ;  but  I  tell  you  how  we  could  manage.  You 
inight  be  the  daughter  of  the  woman." 

"  So  I  could,  dear.  And  I  could  be  corresponding  with  the  son 
and  produce  a  letter  from  him." 

**  It  must  be  in  a  man's  handwriting." 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  there  are  lots  of  fellows  who  will  write  anything  for 
me. 

"  I  may  not  get  the  thousand,  but  I  will  get  something  out  of  him, 
Flo,  and  then  we'll  go  away  together  and  have  a  jolly  week  or  two. 
He  will  be  here  about  eight.  We  shall  have  time  to  go  to  the  Restau- 
rant Sultan  and  have  a  good  feed." 

"  You  are  an  extravagant  dear." 

*'  I  shall  not  be  equal  to  my  task  unless  I  get  something  nice  and 
a  bottle  of  Cham.  Besides,  dear,  if  the  money  goes,  it  comes ;  and 
what  is  the  use  of  hoarding  it?" 

So  Mrs.  Marshall  and  Mrs.  Flora  Mabel  Macgregor  went  out,  got 
into  a  hansom,  and  drove  to  Regent  Street.  Mrs.  Marshall  never  entered 
a  hansom  at  her  door.  Such  a  proceeding  would  have  shocked  the 
resi)ectable  dwellers  in  the  square,  and  Mrs.  Marshall  was  very  par- 
ticular about  appearances.  The  tomb  that  covered  her  iniquities  was 
carefully  whitewashed. 


I 

I 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 
dick's  kites  wonV  flv. 

Ok  the  one  side  two  women,  canning,  shamelt.-ss.  and  unKnipulM. 
They  assail  a  creaking  wreck  of  humanity — a  man  whose  body  vA 
mind  arc  enfeebled  by  a  life  of  profligacy.  When  ihc  coobaim 
are  so  unequally  matched,  the  result  is  certain,  and  the  6gbt  bW 
worth  watching. 

Mrs.  Marshall  and  her  worthy  ally,  Mrs.  Flora  Mabd  Margn^. 
readily  fooled  Lord  Shamvock,  though  his  lordship  displayed  mm 
prudence  than  might  have  been  expected.  He  would  not  pjy  ;^i.»= 
for  information.  He  would  do  nothing  on  die  unsupported  wonlofUn 
Marshall.  Then  Mrs.  Macgregor  appeared  on  the  scene  «*  Hb 
Smith,  and  produced  a  letter,  the  address  torn  off,  frooi  Hwi 
Marshall,  the  imaginary  son.  Lord  Shamvock  turned  on  lui  la 
mentors.  They  would  not  give  the  address  unless  he  produced  t 
large  sum  of  money.  He  would  bring  them  before  a  court  of  jisioe 
and  compel  them  to  do  so.  Mrs.  Marshall  laughed  mcirily.  Wtol 
did  she  care  ?  Shewould  take  her  oath  she  ne\-cr  had  a  son.  Afta 
fencing  and  higgling,  Mrs.  Marshall  agreed  to  accept  ^^500,  ffte 
that  money  was  forthcoming.  Lord  Shamvock  should  haxc  the  uUrk 
of  the  son. 

His  lordship  had  spoken  the  truth  when  he  told  Mrs.  Mcnblt 
that  he  had  not  fifteen  hundred  shillings.  His  banking  account  W 
collapsed  by  the  refusal  to  honour  a  five-pound  cliequc  Ho 
jewellery  was  in  the  strong  room  of  a  pawnbroker.  Hithntu  he  bad 
kept  a  small  annuity,  but  on  the  strength  of  his  marriage  he  had  KiU 
it  and  lost  the  proceeds  at  unlimited  loo  and  chicken -hazard.  (Ie 
connections  had  long  since  disowned  him  and  would  not  lend  him  )■ 
sixpence.  His  name  figured  conspicuously  in  a  "  Trade  PratcciioB 
List,"  and  his  credit  was  gone.  He  had  been  ejected  from  Ihc  hwd. 
and  was  fain  to  put  up  with  a  first-floor  on  Paddingtun  Gnxn.  He 
existed  for  a  while  by  begging  from  his  former  assocJalcs,  but  \a* 
was  he  to  get  ;£5do  for  Mrs.  Marshall  ? 

He  again  invoked  the  aid  of  Dick  I-ecklcs,  and  Dick,  like  he 
noble  patron,  being  without  money  or  credit,  was  glad  of  anoclier  job- 
Bills  to  the  amount  of  ^900  were  drawn  by  Ixwd  Shnnivock  and 
accepted  by  Mr.  Hawes  by  Dick's  versatile  pen.  'ITicy  were  t»k» 
to  Ihc  geiiUeman  who  had  discounted  tite  former  batch  of  bogmlalk 
I  His  lordship  explained  that  he  had  agreed  to  terms  of  sepanlxxi. 
\  and  that  the  bitts  weiie  pail  of  ihc  consideration  he  was  10  reran-- 
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"  Odd  fellow  is  old  Hawes,"  said  his  lordship.  "  Hates  to  part 
with  his  coin  until  he  is  obliged." 

"  Wonderful ! "  said  the  gentleman,  looking  at  the  bills.  "  A  litho- 
graph could  not  be  more  exact'' 

**  A  lithograph  !"  observed  his  lordship. 

The  bill-discounter  carefully  folded  up  the  documents,  and  handed 
them  to  Lord  Shamvock. 

**This  game  is  played  out,  Lord  Shamvock.  We  have  all  had 
notice  about  the  Duncan,  Forbes,  and  Co.  affair,  and  instructions  to 
detain  any  bills  offered  by  you  for  inquiry.  I  shan't  do  that,  and  you 
are  lucky  to  have  come  to  me  first.  Bum  them  as  soon  as  you  can. 
Shall  I  light  my  taper  ?" 

Lord  Shamvock  muttered  something  about  being  deceived,  and 
that  the  bills  would  be  all  right. 

"  Nonsense.  How  can  they  be  all  right  after  notice  ?  Hawes  and 
Stot  would  be  delighted  to  nab  you.  As  a  matter  of  business  I  decline 
the  bills.     As  a  friend,  I  say,  bum  them.     Shall  I  light  my  taper ?' 

Lord  Shamvock  handed  over  the  bills  without  speaking,  and  saw 
them  slowly  reduced  to  tinder. 

"  Fire  is  a  quick  master,  but  a  slow  servant  Cut  this  game,  Lord 
Shamvock.     Another  attempt  may  put  an  end  to  your  career." 

"  Yes ;  but  the  pressure  has  been  awful.     Not  duns,  but  worse.'* 

"  Not  in  want,  surely,"  said  the  bill-discounter,  observing  that  his 
lordship,  who  had  been  noted  for  wearing  jewellery,  had  not  even  a 
watch-chain. 

"  I  have  not  even  thought  of  that.  I  have  lately  heard  of  a  son  by 
my  first  marriage.  He  is  living,  and  his  mother  wants  money  before 
she  will  tell  me  where  he  is.'' 

The  bill-discounter  sneered  at  the  story,  but  pitied  Ix)rd  Sham- 
vock's  feebleness  of  mind. 

''  Don't  seek  him.  Long-lost  sons  don't  care  about  l>cing  found 
by  fathers  who  have  nothing  to  give  them." 

"  I  suppose  you  would  not  be  my  banker  for  jQioY* 

"  Business  don't  mn  to  it  But  you  are  welcome  to  a  fiver.  And 
mark  what  I  say  :  no  more  of  the  game  that  brought  you  here." 

Lord  Shamvock  shook  hands  with  the  bill-discounter,  [>ocketcd  the 
note,  and  departed. 

*'  I  never  grudge  a  fiver  to  a  poor  devil  I  have  done  business 
with." 

The  bill-discounter  spoke  the  truth.  He  did  not  grudge  a  fiver  to 
a  beggared  client,  but  the  first  donation  was  also  the  last 

Lofd  Shamvock  entered  a  tavern,  drank  some  brandy  and  watcr^ 
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lighted  a  cigar,  changed  his  note,  and  then  took  a  cab  to  Ci 
Town. 

He  appealed  to  Mrs.  Marshall  to  forego  her  bargain  and  tdl 
the  address  of  liis  son  without  the  payment  of  the  moDty.    lit 
explained  to  lier  wiiat  he  had  done  to  get  the  money,  and  hm  U 
had  failed.     Laura  laughed. 

"  You  should  telt  a  tale  like  that  lo  those  who  don't  know  you.  A 
hundred  such  lies  will  not  cheat  me  out  of  my  monry.  So  dnn'i 
tome  here  again  unless  you  are  ready  with  the  com." 

Though  Laura  laughed  and  did  not  believe  the  story  abool  tie 
forged  bills,  she  feared  that  his  lordship  was  well-nigh  as  poor  ud 
helpless  as  he  represented,  and  the  thought  of  not  getting  the  fi« 
hundred  irritated  her. 

"  Why  don't  you  do  a  burglary  or  a  robbery  ?  You  might  gel  rf 
and  if  you  were  caught  it  would  be  no  matter.  Vou  tnay  as  well  cirf 
your  days  in  a  prison  as  in  a  workhouse." 

This  taunt  roused  his  lordshi 
that  she  should  hear  from  him. 

"  By  the  way,  if  you  write  to 
name." 


id  he  rose  from  his  seal  ajai 
>r  i-onie  here,  call  me  by  myti^ 


"  Your  right  name  ?  " 

"  Yes.     I  am  not  Mrs.  Marshall.     I  am  Lady  .Shamvock. 

"  Vou  have  to  prove  that  yet." 

"  It  is  proved— I  have  seen  the  solicitor  of  Mr.  Hawcs,  HclUi 
shown  me  your  affidavit,  and  he  told  me  to  take  my  right  nanift 
When  your  last  victim  is  shot  of  you  I  shall  get  a  separation,  twi  1 
shall  still  be  I.ady  Shamvock,  and  a  title  is  wortli  something.  I  mq 
make  a  tirst-rale  marriage  when  you  are  dead." 

l^ura  was  a  ticnd  to  the  man  wbom  she  hated,  and  who  \ai 
deceived  and  betrayed  her.  It  was  her  delight  to  insult  him,  tojco 
at  him,  to  torture  him. 

"  I  shall  wear  weeds  that  the  feltotvs  may  know  Lady  ShaimXKk 
is  open  to  an  offer.     I  quite  long  for  a  swell  wedding." 

"  Devil !"  muttered  Lord  Shamvock. 

■'  You  are  rude.  You  are  so  spiteful.  You  are  sa\lige  Uxaiisc  I 
shall  be  so  well  off  and  jolly  when  you  are  dead." 

Ijjrd  .Shamvock  clenched  his  fists.     Laura  rang  the  bell. 

"  Go  ;  unless  you  want  to  be  thrown  down  tlie  steps." 

His  lordship  called  on  Mr.  Feckles.     Dick  was  in  his  diogy 
floor  from,  and,  as  usual,  smoking. 

"  Are  you  alone,  Dick  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  am  always  alone.     Do  you  see  anything  in  thai 
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"  No." 

"  Would  you  dare  go  close  up  to  it  and  look  ?" 
Lord  Shamvock  took  the  light  from  the  table  and  inspected  the 
corner. 

'*  What  is  this  foolery,  Dick  ?  '* 

"  Ah,  it's  gone  at  last.     There's  been  such  a  dreadful  creature 
there  staring  at  me,  and  ready  to  spring  on  me  if  I  moved." 

**  Why,  old  man,  you  have  a  touch  of  the  delicious  trinmiings. 
Have  you  been  drinking  ?  " 

•'  Not  a  drop.  They  refused  me  at  the  Castle  for  half  a 
ijuartem." 

**  You  want  a  drop.  So  do  I  ?  Here,  go  to  the  Castle,  and  get  a 
bottle  of  brandy.     You  can  keep  the  change." 

Dick  took  up  the  sovereign  with  tremulous  eagerness. 
*•'  I  won't  be  long,  but  I  can't  go  to  the  Castle.     I  owe  a  score 
there,  and  they  would  stop  it  out  of  the  change." 

Prudent  Mr.  Feckles.  Imprudent  Castle.  A  small  credit  not  only 
makes  a  bad  debt,  but  also  keeps  a  customer  from  the  shop.  The 
Feckles  tribe — and  it  is  a  mighty  host — never  take  their  ready  money 
to  the  tradesmen  who  have  trusted  them. 

After  a  tumbler  of  brandy  and  water,  Dick  ceased  to  shake!;. 
**  That  is  an  awful  pipe  of  yours,  Dick.     Will  you  try  a  cigar  ?'' 
*'  Thank  you,  no,  my  lord.     I  can't  do  without  the  pipe.     I  feci 
quite  lost  without  it." 

"  Well,  Dick,  our  adventure  has  not  succeeded.  For  the  second 
time  I  have  had  the  honour  of  seeing  your  writing  burnt  in  the  flame 
of  a  taper." 

Dick  gulped  down  about  half  of  his  second  glass  of  the  stimulating 
moisture,  and  his  visitor  gave  an  account  of  the  fate  of  the  bills. 

Dick  gulped  down  the  rest  of  the  grog,  and  was  about  to  refill  his 
glass. 

"  Not  yet,  Dick.     You  must  keep  right  for  a  while.     Nothing  can 
be  done  with  bills.     How  can  I  raise  a  few  hundreds  ?'* 
Dick  smoked  in  silence. 

**  You  have  no  plan,  Dick  ?  I  have.  Old  Hawcs  opened  an  account 
at  his  banker's  for  his  daughter.  I  have  her  cheijuc  book.  Suppose 
you  fill  one  up  for  Thomas  Hawes,  and  cash  it  ?     Kh,  I  )ick  ?  " 

"  Fill  it  up,  yes.  But  not  cash  it.  Sure  to  be  stopped,  ^'ou  are 
best  for  cashing  it." 

**  I  am  known  there.  Besides  I  will  make  it  easy  for  you.  I  have 
had  three  bankers,  and  I  have  some  cheques.  Confound  it,  I  never 
had  the  chance  of  using  up  a  book.     We  will  fill  up  three  chequei> 
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to  a  handsome  tune.    We  shall  pay  in  for  old  Hawes,  and  then  draw 
out.     Kh,  Dick  ^    That  will  make  it  straight'' 

"  I  will  write.  Get  some  one  else  to  cash.  I  am  nervous.  I  could 
not  do  it.'* 

*•  Have  a  third  party  in  the  hunt?  Not  if  I  know  it.  Youiill 
have  a  good  share  of  the  profit,  and  you  will  never  be  found  out 
Wh« »  would  suspect  you  ?" 

**  Let  me  think  it  over  for  a  minute.'' 

*'  I'or  two  minutes  if  you  like." 

Dick's  thinking  lasted  for  five  minutes. 

"  111  do  it  if  the  cheque  is  not  a  big  one." 

"Say;^5oo." 

Dick  shook  his  head. 

**  Why  not,  Dick  ?' 

*'Thcy  wU  never  i>ay  it  without  looking  and  questioning.  I 
won't  take  it  if  its  over  two  htmdred.'' 

*'  \'ou  may  be  right,  Dick ;  but  what  is  the  use  of  two  hundred  to 
me  ?    \'ou  know  why  I  must  have  this  money." 

"  Put  fifty  sovereigns  before  her,  and  she  will  tell  you  about  )-oor 
son  rather  than  let  them  go." 

"  Again  I  believe  you  are  right,  Dick.  The  fifty  sovereigns  before 
her  will,  I  dare  say,  do  the  business,  and  if  not,  I  can  try  another 
fifty.     \Ve  will  draw  for  two  or  three  hundred." 

**  Nut  over  two  hundred." 

''  Well,  two  hundred  then,  first  paying  in  over  double  the  amount. 
Dick,  I  am  a  genius.  Splendid  idea,  blinding  them  by  paying  in 
hocus-pocus  ( he(iues.  When  shall  it  be  ?  To-morrow  is  Saturday, 
and  a  lucky  day." 

1  )ick  held  up  his  hand. 

"  C'an't  steady  it  before  night." 

"*  We  will  do  the  work  on  Sunday  at  my  rooms,  and  draw  ^ 
Monday.     To  throw  them  oft'  the  scent  I  will  wait  here  for  the  cash. 

1  )i(:k  agreed,  and  put  his  liand  upon  the  bottle. 

*'  \'ery  well,  Dick,  another  nip  and  1  will  be  off.  Do  not  forgctSun- 
day  at  eight  sharp.    It  is  twenty-five  for  you.    Is  that  your  daughter. 

It  was  Ruth  who  entered  the  room,  and  did  not  heed  her  father  or 
his  visitor.  She  crossed  to  the  window,  opened  it,  and  holding  hf^ 
cross  in  l)oth  her  hands,  gazed  at  the  starlit  sky. 

"  *  Though  the  darkness  hide  thee.'    Ah  me,  I  forget  the  hymn, 

but  the  angels  will  sing  it  with  mc  when  I  sleep.  The  stars  say  'Conic, 

behold  I  will  not  tarry.     The  angels  say  '  Come,'  and  behold  I 

t  tairy.    My  molVvet  «x^s  *  Coxtta^'  and  I  will  come.    Oh,  I  rfl 
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not  tarry.     Oh,  earth,  earth,  earth,  hear  the  word  and  let  me  depart,. 
which  is  far  better." 

"  Ruth,"  said  her  father. 

"  The  angels  flee  at  his  voice,  but  they  will  come  to  me  when  I 
sleep.** 

She  turned  from  the  window  and  saw  Lord  Shamvock. 

"Who  is  it,  father?" 

"  Do  you  forget  me  ?  I  am  Lord  Shamvock.  I  promised  to  take 
care  of  your  father,  and  you  promised  to  pray  for  me." 

"  I  have  forgotten.     I  will  pray  for  you  now." 

She  knelt  by  the  side  of  the  bed,  and  presently  rose  with  a  sigh. 

"  You  are  lost,  and  my  father  is  lost.  I  cannot  pray  for  you.  I 
tried,  and  I  cannot.  Those  I  can  pray  for,  I  see  with  the  angels. 
I  can  pray  for  the  sister  I  met  yesterday.  I  forget  her  name,  but  I 
saw  her  with  the  angels  when  I  slept  And  my  sweet  mother,  I  see 
her  with  the  angels ;  but  you  are  not  with  the  angels,  nor  my  father." 

Ruth  beckoned  I^ord  Shamvock  to  the  window,  and  looked  in  his 
face. 

"  No,  the  stars  will  not  shine  upon  you.  What  have  you  done  ? 
What  has  my  father  done?  " 

"  Stop  it,  Ruth,"  shouted  Dick. 

**  Father,  I  remember  it  now.  To-night  a  man  asked  me  who  you 
had  been,  and  I  forget  what  Also  one  of  my  poor  said  I  should  warn 
you  of  it" 

*'  Fool,  you  told  me  that  story  last  night." 

"  Was  it  last  night,  father  ?  Yesterday  is  to-day  with  me,  and  to- 
day is  a  yesterday  ever  so  long  ago.  Whatever  I  do  I  remember 
doing  it  before.  I  can  tell  what  is  to  come.  Something  will  hap^n 
to  my  father  and  to  you.     What  have  you  done  ?  " 

Dick  raised  his  arm  and  was  about  to  strike  her.  She  smiled  a 
weird  yet  sweet  smile. 

"  Poor  father,  you  cannot  My  mother  will  not  let  you.  The 
angels  are  with  me." 

Lord  Shamvock  nodded  to  Dick  and  went  away. 

"  Ruth,  what  sort  of  man  spoke  to  you  ?     What  did  he  say  ?  " 

"  What  man  ?     I  do  not  remember  now." 

"  Try,  Ruth." 

"  Hush,  father.  Do  you  not  hear  the  music  and  the  call  ?  Poor 
father,  you  have  not  ears  to  hear  the  music  and  the  voice  of  the 
angels.  They  call  me  to  sleep,  to  heaven,  to  my  mother.  Good 
night,  father.  I  am  coming,  mother.  Your  child  will  not  tarry  when 
the  angels  call." 
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Dick  set  up  another  candle. 

"  That  will  burn  till  daylight.  They  are  after  me,  but  I  will  get 
away  from  them.  Twenty-five  pounds,  says  Lord  Shamvock.  I 
must  have  more,  and  I  must  get  away." 

Dick  shuffled  into  bed,  all  the  while  keeping  his  back  to  the  coraerof 
the  room  that  he  had  asked  Lord  Shamvock  to  examine. 

*'  Ah,  it  has  not  seen  me.  I  will  get  away  from  it,  and  fifom 
those  who  are  after  me.  I'll  get  away.  I  must  have  more  than 
twenty-five.*' 

CHAPTER  XXX. 

tlTIZKN    DELORME   TRAPS    HIS    FOX. 

Everybody  was  out  of  humour  or  dispirited.  Mr.  Doloski 
found  the  memory  of  Marie  a  blank  about  Alice  Clayton.  She  was 
too  polite  to  confess  forgetfulness,  but  she  could  not  deceive  her 
acute  ([uestioner.  Mr.  Doloski  did  not  like  being  foiled,  and  he  ws 
vexed  at  not  being  able  to  ser\-e  Mr.  Stot,  his  good  and  constant 
friend.  Hcnr)-  Clayton  was  not  disappointed  by  the  failure,  for  he 
had  not  hoped  for  success  ;  but  the  non -success  of  Citizen  Delonne 
in  finding  Mcllish  vexed  him  greatly.  Every  day  he  saw  the  inter- 
national patriot,  to  hear  the  same  tale. 

"  Be  content.  My  eyes  are  not  shut,  and  1  am  <////  vivc  always.  I 
will  bring  you  to  Monsieur  Frank.'*  I'he  international  patriot  was 
well  paid  for  liis  promises,  but  his  dress  did  not  improve.  If  he  had  put 
on  clean  linen  and  unbroken  boots  he  would  have  been  denouncedasa 
renegade  and  an  aristocrat.  Mrs.  Stot  fumed  and  fretted  about  .\lice, 
and  worried  her  husband  at  all  hours  with  questions  and  suggestions. 
Sometimes  shecalled  1  )oloski  a  fool,  and  declared  that  if  she  liadhadthe 
management  of  the  business  she  would  not  have  been  baulked ;  which 
was  an  indirect  reflection  upon  the  zeal  and  ability  of  her  husband. 
Mr.  Stot,  a  paragon  of  patience,  became  irritable,  and  the  moiesoas 
he  was  obliged  to  conceal  his  growing  conviction  that  Alice  would 
not  be  found. 

*'  It's  throwing  away  the  money,''  said  Mr.  Doloski. 

"  We  must  not  think  so,*'  replied  Stot.  "  We  must  keep  up  the 
hunt,  whatever  the  cost.'' 

To  add  to  Mr.  Stot's  long  list  of  worries  Frank  Boliver  returned 
from  America.     A  letter  informing  him  of  Rose's  disappearance  had 
betti  sent,  but  not  received,    lie  \vasxetie^  vcj  >^e^^Qw^VAj^ 
%nd  was  startled  to  find  lYve  Yvowse  sV>x\.  u^-   ^^  qto^x^  \a>sss.^ 
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;he  had  changed  her  abode  by  the  advice  of  Mr.  Stol,  and  he  rather 
tsentcd  the  interference. 

As  he  stood  before  the  house  he  was  accosted  by  the  ever  vigilant 
leigbbour. 

**  Do  you  want  to  see  it,  sir?     I  am  the  next  door,  where  the  key- 
J.    Thirty  rent,  taxes  low,  good  repair,  and  a  nice  little  bit  of  garden 
X  the  back  which  grows  vegetables  splendid." 
*'  I  came  to  see  some  one  who  lived  here." 

"  Oh,   indeed !      I  am   sure    you   aint  a  friend   of   that    there 
jibbs.' 

"  No.     I  came" 

"  Ah  I"  said  the  quick-tongued  matron,  interrupting  him,  "thent 
Jibbscs  were  a  pretty  lot.  They  made  a  flit  of  it,  owing  just  two 
ijuarters,  with  a  score  everywhere  they  could  run  it  up,  and  even 
letting  the  cat's  meat  man  in  for  just  on  three  weeks.  I  don't  grudge 
1  cat  its  ha'porth  of  meat  a  day,  for  in  a  small  family  the  bits 
are  nothing  to  a  hungry  animal,  but  people  who  can't  keep  them- 
selves should  not  keep  a  cat." 
There  was  a  pause  for  breath. 
**  It  was  Mrs.  Simpson  I  came  to  see." 

"  Ah,  poor  dear  deserted  soul.      You  aint  the  first  that's  been  to- 

look  after  a  horse  that  is  stolen.  .  Why,  them  Gibbses  robbed  her  of 

every  farthing  of  the  money  that  was  left  her  by  the  party  as  passed 

for  her  husband,  poor  thing,  and  then  turned  her  out  with  just  what 

she  stood  upright  in.     It  was  three  weeks  after  she  came  back,  and 

the  Gibbses  were  gone,  and  had  took  the  letters  she  were  expecting. 

She  were  awful  ill,  and  lodged  with  me  for  nigh  a  fortnight,  and  set 

out  one  morning  and  never  comes  back.      Next  day  comes  Mr.  Slot,. 

and  cut  up  he  was  when  he  found  her  gone,  and  he  paid  me  wliat 

was  due,  which  was  not  much,  and  I  did  not  look  for  it.      But  bless 

me,  sir,  you  do  look  bad.     Surely  you  aint  the  party  as  she  was  a 

looking  up  to  !    Just  walk  in  and  rest  a  minute." 

**  No.     I  cannot  stop  now.     I  will  see  you  again." 

Alarmed  and  bewildered,  Frank  drove  to  Russell  Square.     Where 

was  his  wife?     What  had  become  of  her  ?     He  felt  for  the  first  time 

the  full  force  of  his  love,  and  he  remembered  his  unkindness  with 

shame  and  stinging  remorse. 

Mr.  Stot  could  tell  Frank  no  more  than  he  had  heard,  except  that 
a  carefully  conducted  inquiry  after  Rose  had  been  abortive. 

"  I  understand,  Boliver,  that  your  wife  was  Miss  Rose  Dulmaine  ?" 

"  Yes." 

''  That  is  a  twist  in  the  case.     It  s  clear  as  daylight  that,  come 
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what  might,  she  need  not  starve.     Slie  could  have  gone  lo  iWBH 
'  or  any  oilier  manager  and  was  sure  of  an  ragageinenL" 

"  It  n-as  my  wish  that  she  should  never  again  appear  on  tlir  Va^ 

"  Ves,  yes  ;  but  when  it's  a  choice  between  <lcsiiluiion  and  d>rn 
the  wish  of  a  husband  out  uf  reach,  the  obey  is  likely  to  It 
sliirkcd." 

•'  Mr,  Slot,  she  was  the  best  of  wives  and  1  the  wora  'i  W 
bands." 

"  Well,  Boliver,  we  must  find  her.  I  am  worried  enough  wirt  a  GU 
affair.  An  only  daughter  of  an  old  friend,  who  was  Mrs.  Slof) 
adopted,  lias  disappeared,  and  without  any  other  business  unrxdi 
liunt  is  enough,  leave  alone  having  a  private  feeling  in  the  niaHer.* 

"  1  must  not  trouble  you  ivith  luy  sorrow." 

"  Yes,  you  must  do  so,  Boliver.  V'our  loss  is  to  some  exiod  nf 
fault — that  is,  my  innocent  faultx  It  was  by  my  advice  you  ijinid 
the  Atlantic  and  kept  your  going  dark,  though  I  did  not  kixwjw 
were  married.  Then  if  I  had  gone  lo  Holloway  the  day  I  got  jwff 
letter  I  should  have  seen  Mrs,  Boliver.  You  go  and  have  i  tA 
with  (jouger,  of  Doloski  and  Gouger.  He  is  the  best  man  ni  Ac 
world  barring  Doloski,  who  is  equal  to  him.  Don't  Irnable  abM 
the  exj^enses,  I  will  find  the  shot,  and  you  can  re^iay  mc  wliai  jv 
are  rich." 

"  I  am  now  rich  enough.  My  uncle  is  dead  and  has  left  mc  the 
bulk  of  his  fortime.  He  had  given  instructions  for  a  new  wiH,  ta 
died  before  it  was  jsrepared." 

"  I  congratulate  you,  Boliver.  Fortune  comes  to  you  at  the  righ 
time.     You  are  young  enough  to  enjoy  it-     Vou  arc  loo  oM  M 

"  I  fear  it  comes  too  late  for  happiness."  ^^H 

"  \'oii  will  be  happy  by-and-by.     But  raind  you,  Iloliver,  ^^H 

believe  the  saying  abotit  a  fat  sorrow.     All  the  gold   in  th^^^| 

cant  cure  heart-ache,  and  wiih  heart-ache  it  is  miwry  whcd^^H 

are  in  a  palace  or  in  a  workhouse.     But  be  ofT  to  CfOUgcr.^^^| 

coming  here  this  evening,  and  we  will  consult  aboot  youraAi^^^H 

Mrs.  Slot  was  not  very  complacent  about  Frank's  trouble.   ^^H 

"  I  think,  Stot,  you  have  enough  to  do  wiiliout  minding  eva^^^| 

business,     ^^'hy  did  he  leave  his  wife  like  thai  ?     Why  ^d|^^| 

away  like  that  ?    No  fear  about  his  finding  her  when  she  hd^^^l 

he  has  a  fortune,  and  I  suppose  whilst  that  woman  is  heiit||^^^| 

after  there  will  not  be  a  thought  about  poor  Alice.     I  mdk^^H 

be  you  for  a  week,  and  the  child  should  not  perish  for  3  ^^^H 

runaway  wives."  ^^^| 
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Mr.  Stot  is  a  wise  and  model  husband.  His  wife  was  angry,  and 
he  did  not  attempt  to  argue  with  her  or  even  to  soothe  her.  He 
had  a  pressing  engagement  in  the  City,  and  he  was  about  to  leave 
when  the  servant  put  a  card  into  his  hand. 

**  Ciouger,  with  Clayton  and  Delorme !     What  do  they  want  ?  " 

•*  I  suppose  you  can  spare  a  minute  to  see  them  in  spite  of  that 
runaway  wife  and  the  City." 

**  Show  them  in,"  said  Mr.  Stot  to  the  servant 

*'  Stot,  I'm  a  cross-grained  wretch.  That's  what  I  am,  and  I  de- 
serve I  don't  know  what  for  worrying  you  when  you  are  doing  your 
best." 

Mr.  Stot  gave  his  wife  an  audible  kiss. 

"  Nonsense,  my  dear,  you  are  a  woman,  and  a  woman  with  any  go 
in  her  must  let  off  steam  sometimes." 

Mrs.  Stot  returned  the  audible  kiss,  and  at  that  moment  Mr. 
Gouger,  Henry,  and  Citizen  Delorme  entered.  Mrs.  Stot  was  con- 
fused. It  is  not  etiquette  for  husband  and  wife  to  manifest  any 
affection  for  each  other,  partiailarly  if  they  have  been  married  for 
several  years. 

"  Just  in  time.  I  was  off  to  the  City.  How  are  you,  Clayton  ? 
When  you  get  back  to  the  office,  Gouger,  you  will  find  a  new  client 
ti'aiting  for  you.  Take  a  chair,  Mr.  Delorme.  Is  my  wife  one  too 
many  ?  *' 

**  Certainly  not,"  said  Mr.  Gouger ;  "  Mrs.  Stot  knows  as  much 
about  the  business  as  any  of  us.  The  excellent  Citizen  I  )elorme  has 
found  the  fox." 

"  Yes.  As  I  said  I  v/ould,  so  I  have  him.  Meet  him,  follow  him, 
trail  him  to  his  den,  and  trap  him.  I  will  bring  you  to  him  this  very 
night.*' 

'*  Are  you  sure  that  it  is  the  right  man  you  have  followed  ?  ^ 

"  Sure !  Am  I  Delorme  ?  Are  you  Monsieur  Stot  ?  Sure  !  1 
have  spoke  with  him." 

"  After  defying  law  and  prison  for  year  after  year,  it  is  well  that 
the  scoundrel  should  be  caught.  Monsieur  Delorme,  we  double  the 
reward." 

**  Good  ;  that  is  very  good.  But  I  am  so  pleased,  too,  to  (  at*  h 
this  Monsieur  Frank,  who  treats  me  as  I  were  not  gentleman. ' 

"  Mr.  Clayton  wishes  to  go  with  us,"  said  Mr.  Gouger. 

"  I  will  see  him,  but  you  need  not  fear  any  deed  of  violence. ' 

Mrs.  Stot  put  her  hand  on  Henry's  arm. 

"  For  Alice's  sake  be  calm.    We  care  only  f^"  '     '*-  hone 

of  finding  the  child." 
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**  Clayton  shall  be  wth  us,"  said  Mr.  Stot  "Mellish  is  a  coward, 
and  the  more  he  is  terrified  the  more  we  shall  get  out  of  him.  But, 
(jougcr,  lie  must  not  escape." 

Mr.  Ciouger  smiled. 

"  I  have  provided  for  his  safe  custody.  When  Citizen  Delomietold 
us  that  the  fellow  was  alive  I  got  the  warrant  renewed.  We  have 
him  safe  for  manslaughter  and  forgery.  An  officer  will  go  with 
us,  but  will  remain  outside  till  we  have  had  our  say  about  Mti 
Clayton." 

"  What  is  the  time  for  seeing  him  ?  " 

**  Well,"  replied  Delorme,  "it  should  be  dark.  Kight  o'clock wll 
do,  but  it  may  be  hours  that  we  will  have  to  wait  for  his  coming." 

Mr.  llouger,"  said  Mr.  Stot,  "  do  you  think  we  shall  hear  of  Alice? 
I  only  care  about  that,  for  the  rest  is  nothing.'* 

'*  I  hope  so,  and  we  shall  be  sure  to  get  at  what  he  knows  bj 
having  him  in  safe  custody.** 

**We  will  meet  at  the  office  at  seven.     Eh,  Gouger?" 

That  was  a^Tecd  to  and  tlie  party  separated,  each  one  anxious  far 
the  night.  Clayton  was  the  most  excited.  He  repeated  his  promise 
not  to  act  violently,  and  added  that  he  would  not  have  trusted  his 
tem])er  tt>  meet  Mellish  alone. 

Mrs.  Slot  implored  her  husband  to  think  only  of  Alice,  and  to 
come  home  with  the  news  as  quickly  as  possible. 

"  As  it  is,  Slot,  I  am  obliged  to  pinch  myself  to  keej)  (juict,  and 
when  the  time  comes  that  you  are  face  to  face  with  the  man  who 
knows  the  fate  of  our  poor  dear  girl,  I  shall  be  on  thorns  every  inch 

me. 

At  eight  o'clock  the  party,  under  the  conduct  of  Citizen  Delorme, 
and  accompanied  i)y  two  officers,  arrived  at  a  house  in  one  of  the 
<iuiet  streets  that  lead  from  the  Strand  to  the  Thames.  Delorme 
knoc  ked  at  the  door,  and  when  it  was  opened  asked  for  Mr.  Mellish. 
No  such  i)erson  lodged  there.  Did  Mr.  P'rank  lodge  there?  No- 
Mr.  (louger  asked  the  girl  if  the  gentleman  who  lodged  there  was  at 
home?  Ves.  Was  he  in  the  parlour?  No  ;  on  tlie  first  floor.  Mr. 
(longer  gave  the  signal  and  the  party  pushed  past  the  girl  and  went 
upstairs,  the  oflicers  remaining  below.     Delorme  opened  the  door. 

**Dravo!  Here  is  Monsieur  Frank.  Here  is  the  Monsieur 
Frank." 

But  the  gentleman  was  not  Frank  Mellish. 

"  What  docs  this  mean  ?  "  said  Frank  Boliver. 

*  A  mistake,  and  a  stupid  mistake,''  said  Mr.  Stot. 
A  confounded  bungle,"  said  Mr.  Gouger. 
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I  do  not  understand,"  exclaimed  Delorme. 
■You  have  traced  the  wrong  man.  that  is  all,"  said  Mr.  Slot. 
I  swear  thai  is  Monsieur  Frank." 

Yes,   but  the  wrong  Frank.      Mr.   Frank   fiolivcr,    not    Franltl 
Mdlish." 

,  "  I  swear  that  this  is  the  one  Monsieur  Frank  that  was  met  by  n 
by  Madame  mafemme." 

r.  Stot  explained  the  circumstances  that  bad  Ifd  to  the  uncer 
;ioas  visit, 
ikely  enough  this  person  may  have  seen  nie  and  tuy  wife  in; 
As  you  are  aware,  my  wife  was  Miss  Rose  Dulniaine. 
■n  orphan,  and  her  father  died  when  she  was  in  infancy," 
IColey's  information  was  worthless,"  said  Mr.  Gouger. 
"No,  Gouger.     Coley,  I  think,  was   right,  but  the  Citizen  1 
(hi  us  on  the  wrong  track." 

licerswere  dismissed.     Delorme,  who  had  anticipated  having  1 
ium  of  money — for  a  hundred  pounds  looks  very  large  in 
:ould  not  restrain  the  expression  of  his  vexation, 
ever  mind,    Delorme,"  said  Mr.  Slot.     "  These  accidents  are 
inion  enough.     You  have  done  your  best.     Call  on  Mr.  Gouger. 
We  will  do  something  for  you." 

"  There  is  no  longer  any  hope  of  finding  Alice,"  said  Henry. 
■'  I  don't  say  that ;  we  must  try  back.     We  must  work  the  Coley 
■  ,ie  in  another  way." 

Mrs.  Stot  was  altogether  unreasonable  and  provoking.  She  won- 
dered that  men  could  be  led  by  a  stupid  and  designing  Frenchman. 
She  hated  Mr.  Boliver  and  his  runaway  wife.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  that  woman  poor  dear  Alice  might  have  been  found. 

Mrs.  Stot  was  still  bemoaning  the  fate  of  Alice,  and  denouncing 
the  Bolivcrs,  when  Mr.  Stot  fell  asleep.  Let  us  be  veracious.  Mr.  Stot 
was  deaf  on  the  left  side,  and  when  he  wanted  to  stop  a  matrimonial 
lecture  he  turned  on  his  right  side,  breathed  heavily,  and  pretended 
to  be  in  a  deep  sleep, 
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DICK      DISA 


^THIEVES  are  proud  oftheirachievements,  and  honest  men  foster  the 
vicious  and  foolish  vanity.  The  ingenuity  of  criminals  is  a  favourite 
topic  with  some  writers,  As  weU  talk  of  the  skill  of  the  chess-player 
who  checkmates  his  opponent  by  false  moves.  Criminals,  with 
rare  exceptions,  are  men  of  inferior  mental  capacity.  Lord 
*  3^^  M.S.  I " 
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Shamvock  and  Mr.  Feckles 
enough  lo  perpetrate  a  fraud, 

Dick  kept  bis  Sunday  night  appoinlmenL  Lord  Shamvock  tad 
three  old  cheque  books  by  him,  and  ihrec  fictitious  cheques  itDoaat 
ing  to  over  ^800  were  drawn  by  Dick  in  three  several  lUiDa 
These  were  to  be  paid  into  the  bank  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Ha"W 
Then  came  the  more  delicate  operation  of  drawing  ^  dieque  in  tin 
name  of  Mr.  Hawes.  How  did  he  sign  his  cheques  ?  Did  he»t» 
scribe  his  full  name,  or  was  the  Thomas  represented  by  ;iD  initiil} 
His  lordship  did  not  know,  and  Dick  refused  to  proceed  wiih  ita 
business  until  he  had  seen  the  banking  signature  of  Mr,  Ham 
Dick  suggested  several  schemes  for  getting  a  genuine  cheque,  btt 
they  were  difficult,  if  not  impracticable. 

"  I  have  a  plan,  Didc  Call  to-morrow  for  the  pass-boot  M 
you  get  it  we  shall  have  plenty  of  genuine  cheques  for  your  inTonBa- 
tion.     If  you  do  not,  then  they  will  only  tell  you  it  i.i  not  nudeu;^" 

"  Ever  tried  it  on  before  ? "  asked  Dick. 

"  Yes ;  but  not  for  drawing  purposes.  Only  lo  find  out  whui 
fellow  had  got  in  the  bank." 

Mr.  Hawes's  pass-book  was  made  up  and  handed  (o  Dick,  and  a 
the  Monday  night  a  cheque  was  drawn  for  two  hundred  pannll 
that  would  have  deceived  an  expert.  There  was  a  stiff  boUnccU 
the  credit  of  Mr.  Hawes,  and  Lord  Shamvock  was  angry  with  Dick 
for  refusing  to  draw  a  latter  cheque.  But  Dick  was  not  to  bepo- 
suaded.  He  said  it  would  spoil  the  game  to  draw  for  more,  and 
litde-minded,  cunning  people  do  not  change  their  opinions,  for  to  ^ 
so  requires  mental  vigour. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Feckles,"  muttered  his  lordship,  when  Dick  bidj 
the  room,  "  you  will  not  get  twenty-five  out  of  that  lot.'' 

Next  day  the  well  assorted  confederates  met  in  the  Cily  1 
o'clock. 

"I  shall  go  to  the  bank  a  Uttle  before  four,"  said  Dick, ' 
the  busy  lime." 

They  went  into  the  parlour  of  a  dingy  public-house, 
street  near  the  General  Post  Office.     His  lordship  drank 
water  ;  Dick  stimulated  with  gin,  and  at  half-past  three  set 
the  bankers. 

"  When  will  you  be  back  ?    In  ten  minutes  7" 

"  By  four ;  it  looks  queer  to  be  too  fast." 

"  As  quick  as  you  can,  and  if  there  is  any  one  in  Uns  hole 
retum  not  a  word  till  we  are  outside." 

It  was  a  dreary  half  hour  for  Lord  Shamrock.    He  ordered 
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glass  of  grog,  and  paid  the  waiter  so  that  he  might  be  ready  to  start 
when  Dick  returned.  He  tried  to  read  the  newspaper,  but  could 
not  divert  his  thoughts  from  Dick.  A  customer  came  into  the  parlour, 
lighted  a  pipe,  and  began  to  talk.  Lord  Shamvock  wished  he  had 
waited  in  the  street.  The  half  hour  passed.  It  was  four  o'clock,  and 
Dick  did  not  appear. 

The  talkative  customer  left  the  parlour,  and  Lord  Shamvock  rang 
the  bell  to  ask  the  hour.  It  was  a  quarter  past  four.  His  lordship 
thought  that  Dick  had  been  stopped  and  taken  into  custody.  The 
scheme  had  failed. 

The  first  pang  of  disappointment  was  succeeded  by  a  thought  of 
dismay.    Would  Feckles  betray  him  ?     If  he  did,  how  could  his  guilt 
be  proved  ?  He  had  still  the  cheque  books  at  his  lodgings,  and  they 
the  only  witnesses  to  his  guilt,  should  be  destroyed. 

On  his  way  to  Paddington  his  spirits  revived.  The  scheme  was 
too  well  planned  for  detection.  Dick  had  forgotten  the  way  to  the 
public-house  and  would  bring  the  money  to  his  lodgings.  He  hugged 
this  pleasant  explanation,  and  when  he  entered  the  house  asked  if 
any  one  was  waiting  to  see  him. 

'*  I  expect  a  person  here  soon  ;  show  him  up  when  he  comes." 

He  was  disappointed.  Dick  did  not  arrive.  What  was  the  mean- 
ing of  it  ?  Perhaps  Dick  had  at  length  found  the  public-house  and 
was  waiting  there.  Cursing  the  folly  of  his  confederate  he  went  out 
as  soon  as  it  was  dusk  and  returned  to  the  City.  He  looked  into  the 
parlour  of  the  dingy  public-house.  Haifa  dozen  men  were  smoking, 
but  Dick  was  not  there.  He  determined  to  call  at  Winsor  Court. 
If  Dick  had  been  arrested  it  would  be  a  risk,  but  any  risk  was 
better  than  the  suspense. 

He  could  see  from  the  court  that  there  was  a  light  in  Dick's 
room.  He  went  up  as  noiselessly  as  the  creaking  of  the  old  stairs 
would  allow,  and  listened  at  the  door.  There  was  no  sound  of 
voices.  He  knocked.  There  was  no  answer.  He  entered  the 
room. 

Ruth  was  sitting  at  the  table  working.  She  did  not  turn  her  head 
or  look  up  from  her  work. 

**  Why,  fiithcT,  you  are  not  gone.     It  must  have  been  a  dream." 

**  Rulh,  I  am  not  your  flither.     Where  is  he ?' 

Ruth  arose,  took  up  the  candle,  and  gazed  at  Lord  Shamvock. 

"  Poor  father !  I  am  sorry  he  has  gone.  For  him  there  is  no 
angel.  If  my  mother  would  look  upon  him,  he  might  be  with  us  in 
the  sky.  I  wonder  what  he  did  to  her.  But  I  must  work.  Who  are 
you  ?" 
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I  am  Lord  Shamvock.    \Vliere  is  your  father  ?" 

Again  Ruth  took  the  candle  in  her  hand  and  gazed  steadfastly  at 
Lord  Shamvock. 

"  You  are  not  one  of  us.     I  must  work." 

And  she  sat  down  and  began  to  sew. 

"  Come,  Ruth,  I  want  to  see  your  father.  Tell  me  where 
he  is." 

She  looked  up  and  her  eyes  flashed. 

*•  UTio  calls  me  Ruth  ?  I  am  Sister  Ruth,  and  lords  and  queens 
are  not  as  I  am.  .\ngels  with  flaming  swords  guard  me.  I  am  Sister 
Ruth." 

**  Will  you  tell  me.  Sister  Ruih,  where  I  can  find  your  father?" 

".\h.  Who  are  you?  Why  did  you  take  him  from  me?  Poor 
father,  he  should  have  been  with  me  till  I  slept  for  ever  and 
ever.'* 

"  I  am  your  father's  friend.     Has  he  gone,  Ruth  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  I  remember  now.  You  are  his  friend.  I  will  try  if  I  can 
see  him.** 

She  bent  her  head  over  the  table  and  covered  her  eyes  with  her 
hands. 

*•  I  have  seen  thousands  in  my  vision,  yea  tens  of  thousands,  but 
not  my  father.  Only  the  blessed  are  seen  in  visions.  Poor  fciiherl 
Do  you  know  what  he  did  to  my  mother  ? " 

Lord  Shamvock,  finding  that  no  information  could  be  obtained  from 
Ruth,  was  about  to  leave,  when  he  heard  the  sound  of  people  coming 
up  the  stairs. 

**  It  is  not  Dick,"  he  muttered,  "  and  it  may  be  police  to  search 
his  lodging.  I  must  swear  I  am  here  as  a  charitable  friend  to  this 
girl." 

The  visitors  were  not  the  police,  but  Mr.  Gouger  and  Mr.  Frank 
Bolivar,  who  had  found  out  Dick's  address,  and  came  to  see  if  the 
ex-stagedoor-keeper  of  the  Lion  could  give  any  information  as  to 
Rose. 

"  Is  Mr.  Fcckles  at  home?" 

**  This  great  lord,"  said  Ruth,  "  also  came  for  my  father.  But  he 
is  gone.' 

Lord  Shamvock  had  his  hand  upon  the  handle  of  the  door.  Frank 
seized  him  by  the  arm  and  threw  him  back. 

**  Gouger,  that  is  the  villain  Shamvock.    What  does  he  want  here?" 

"Truly  a  surprise,"  said  Mr.  Gouger.  " Good  evening,  my  lord. 
IFould  your  lordship  mind  gratifying  Mr.  Boliver's  curiosity  ?*  . 

His  lordship  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  sneer. 
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"  We  find  this  lord  associating  with  Feckles.  Does  that  explain  the 
robbery?  Has  this  lord  persecuted  my  wife,  and  driven  her  from 
place  to  place?" 

Lord  Shamvock  did  not  try  to  sneer.     Frank  looked  dangerous. 

"  I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  your  wife  since  she  left  the  theatre, 
and  that  I  swear.  Mr.  Gouger  can  tell  you  I  have  had  too  much 
to  do." 

"  I  am  honoured,  my  lord,  to  be  your  reference,  and  can  assure  my 
friend  Mr.  Boliver  that  you  have  been  pressed  by  important  business. 
Mr.  Feckles,  I  believe,  acted  as  a  kind  of  secretary  for  you  just  before 
your  late  auspicious  marriage.  But  until  to-night  I  did  not  know 
that  your  clever  penman  and  Feckles  the  door-keeper  were  the  same 
person." 

"  I  knew  Feckles  at  the  theatre.  He  was  in  poverty,  and  I  helped 
him.     That  poor  girl  could  tell  you  the  same." 

Ruth  was  working,  and  did  not  heed  the  remark. 

"  There  is  one  thing  you  must  set  right  before  you  and  I  part," 
said  Frank.  "  You  have  reported  that  my  wife  had  a  large  sum  of 
money  from  you.  So  she  did,  and  by  my  direction.  It  was  about 
^200  in  jewels  and  ;^5oo  in  cash.  Why  did  I  get  the  money 
from  you  ?  " 

**  I  owed  it  to  you,"  said  Lord  Shamvock,  sullenly. 

"  That  will  not  do.     You  must  be  more  precise." 
I  fairly  owed  you  the  money,  and  more  too."  * 
I  will  help  your  memory.     You  made  me  your  innocent  tool  and 
dupe  in  a  fraui.     Did  you  not  ?  " 

Lord  Shamvock  gave  a  gesture  of  assent. 

"Answer  the  question." 

Lord  Shamvock  looked  at  Mr.  Gouger. 

**  You  had  better  answer,"  said  that  gentleman.  "  I  shall  not  be 
a  witness  against  you." 

**  I  did  not  use  you  fairly  in  that  affair." 

"  Was  I  not  your  innocent  tool  and  dupe  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Then,  to  save  myself  from  disgrace,  I  sold  all  the  property  I  had 
and  gave  you  the  money  to  pay  the  forged  bills.  You  used  the 
money  and  did  not  pay  the  bills,  and  when  I  remonstrated  you 
threatened  me  with  a  false  charge.     Is  not  that  true  ?  " 

*'  Yes,"  said  Lord  Shamvock.     "  Have  you  done  ?  " 

**  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  punish  you  for  your  villainy,  but  it  is  not 
worth  while,  since  the  world  knows  vof  "-  "  -  ^vief  and  a  forger. 
You  can  go,  and,  if  you  are  wis 
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His  lordship  departed  without  a  word.  He  recumcd  lo  Ui 
lodging.  Dick  hnd  not  been  or  sent  to  him.  He  coDcludcd  ibi 
his  conrederate  had  been  taken  into  custody. 

'  The  miserable,  hateful  fool  will  not  betray  me,  and  if  he  don.  1 
must  play  the  game  of  brag  and  face  it  out.  There  \s,  do  cvidtwt 
against  me.  I  could  not  help  Feckles  stealing  the  cheiivcs  from  bit 
room.  I  did  not  forge  ilie  cheques  or  present  ihem.  My  word  rt 
answer  any  charge  brought  by  Feckles." 

But  !iis  lordship  was  very  uncomfortable,  and  he  had  10  rqieti  ■ 
himself  over  and  over  again  that  there  was  no  e\'idencc  against  bis 
before  he  could  think  of  any  other  topic.  Perhaps  ihe  long  aigiL 
unrelieved  by  sleep  even  for  a  minute,  would  have  been  Icra  toiiUc 
if  he  had  thought  only  of  Dick  and  the  forged  cheques.  The  mtenri« 
with  Frank  enraged  him  and  mortified  him.  To  be  seen  in  such  a  plait 
by  the  man  he  had  wronged  and  liated  t  To  have  10  confess  beta* 
such  a  man  as  Gouger  !  To  be  so  spiritless  and  cowed  tlial  he  couM 
not  reply  to  the  rough  threat  of  Frank  Boliver!  His  fiice  flushed  a) 
he  thought  of  these  thmgs,  and  in  his  impotent  rage  be  clenched  aod 
shook  his  hst  And  he  felt  that  he  was  impotent.  Even  the  jluilly 
lurid  light  of  the  hope  of  revenge  did  not  brighten  the  black  dalr- 
ness  of  despair. 

What  of  his  son  ?  Oh,  if  he  had  some  one  to  love  him  he  ooaM 
bear  with  his  trouble.  But  how  could  he  hnd  his  son  ?  That  find 
Laura  would  not  tell  him  his  son's  address  without  money.  If  Didi 
had  returned  with  the  money  he  might  then  have  known  the  addrm 
of  his  boy,  and  have  been  travelling  to  see  him,  to  own  him.  anil  10 
embrace  him.     He  could  get  no  money.     His  son  was  lost  to  him. 

Several  thoughts  at  the  same  moment  disturbed  his  mind  He 
sprang  from  the  bed.  He  paced  the  room.  He  reded.  Wat 
he  going  mad  i*  Was  he  dying  7  He  took  a  jug  of  water,  dnnit 
deeply,  and  bathed  his  head. 

'■  I  must  try  to  pray,"  he  muttered. 

He  knelt  by  the  bedside  for  a  moment     He  rose  in  baa 

"  That  will  not  do.     That  would  make  me  mad  or  kill  n 

He  could  not  pray,  but  he  cursed.     He  cursed  his  o¥ni  1 
cursed  Dick,  Laura,  BoUver,  and  Hawes. 

All   the  long,   long  night   he   tossed   about   the  bed  | 
lamenting,  fuming,  fearing,  and  cursing. 

]n  the  morning  he  was  shocked  at  his  liaggaid  (ace,  and  0 

1  glass  with  a  towel  so  thai  he  might  not  again  see  b 
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The  question  of  the  burial  or  burning  of  our  deceased  friends  is 

one  that  crops  up  every  now  and  then.     Mrs.  Rose  Mary  Crawshay 

is  reviving  it  in  some  newspaper  correspondence,  and  Joaquin  Miller 

expresses  himself  favourable  to  burning  in  **Life  among  the  Modocs." 

A  recent  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Institute  will  be 

specially  interesting  to  those  who  are  troubled  about  these  things.    It 

contains  an  illustration  of  the  head  of  a  Macas  Indian  after  death, 

upon  which  Sir  John  Lubbock  relates  some  curious  facts.     These 

Macas  Indians  of  Ecuador,  when  a  friend  or  relative  dies,  preserve 

his  head.     It  is  severed  from  the  body,  boiled  with  an  infusion  of 

herbs,  and  the  internal  parts  removed  through  the  hole  of  the  neck. 

Heated  stones  are  introduced  into  the  cavity  for  the  purpose  of 

drying  up  the  skin  of  the  head.     A  string  is  attached,  by  which 

the  head  can  conveniently  be  hung  in  the  hut.     The  head  is  then 

solemnly  abused  by  the  owner,  and  its  mouth  at  once  sewn  up  to 

prevent  any  possibility  of  reply.    There  is  a  fine  touch  of  cynicism 

in  this  sewing  up  of  the  mouth. 


The  Early  English  Text  Society,  which  has  done  so  much  good 
work,  has  received  an  important  concession  at  the  hands  of  the 
Marquis  of  Lothian,  who  has  given  the  society  permission  to  print 
his  unique  Anglo-Saxon  Homilies  of  the  tenth  century.  He  is  also 
at  his  own  expense  printing  a  selection  of  political  letters  from  among 
the  correspondence  of  his  ancestors  for  presentation  to  the  Roxburghe 
Club.  

Among  the  latest  works  which  I  have  received  from  the  Early 
English  Text  Society  are  "  An  Old  English  Miscellany,"  "  Palladius 
on  Husbandry,"  and  **  King  Alfred's  West-Saxon  Version  of  Gregory's 
Pastoral  Care."  The  miscellaneous  volume  contains  the  "  Bestiary," 
fiom  the  Arundel  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum.  This  worlr  v»ac  hpen 
thrice  printed :  twice  by  Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  and 
Scraps  from  the  '*  Bestiary"  are  frea* 
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authors.  The  translation  of  "  The  Dove  "  is  admiriMr  do 
must  be  pardoned  for  quoting  so  excellent  a  piece  of  i 
morality  modernised    with  so  much  purity  and  beauty  of  i 

The  dove  has  good  scren  habits. 
She  has  no  "gjll"  in  her. 
Let  us  all  be  "simple  aad  sort." 
She  lives  not  by  plunder. 
Let  UB  avoid  all  robbery. 
Shr  picks  up  seed  only,  and  avoids  worms. 
Of  Christ's  love  we  all  bave  need. 
She  acts  as  a  mother  to  the  young  orolUer  bin]*. 
Let  us  assist  one  anutlier. 
Her  song  is  n  mournful  plaint. 
Let  us  bewail  our  sins. 

In  water  she  is  aware  of  (lie  coming  of  the  hawk. 
So  in  th;  Book  are  we  taught  lo  flee  Irom  the  devil- 
In  a  hole  of  the  roek  she  makes  her  nest. 
In  Chtisl's  mercy  our  hope  b  best. 

I    heartily    congratulate    the    Rev.    Dr.    Morris    and   the  vxntr 
upon  this  remarkable  miscellany.     "  Paliadius  on  Husbandly,"  ft')* 
the  Colchester  Castle  MS.  of  1410,  is  not  less  notable  in  its  way.   h 
offers  a  fine  practical  illustration  of  the  aphorism  thai  "  Theie  » 
nothing  new  under  the  sun."     Of  all  the  unpublished  Old  Ea^A 
texts,   Mr.   Henr)-  Sweet  sa>'s  this  other  publication,  "  King  .\1M> 
Wesl-Saxon  version  of  Gregory's  Pastoral  Care,"  is  perhaps  ihcrosK 
importanL     Preserved  in  two  MSS.  written  during  Alfred's  UfetiOKiE 
affords  data  of  the  highest  value  for  fixing  the  gvaminalical  pecufiBV 
ties  of  the  West-Saxon  dialect  of  the  ninth  century.     'I"hc  pnson 
edition  is  the  first  one  of  any  of  Alfred's  works  which  i&  bated  <• 
contemporar)'  MSS.     Mr.  Sweel  has  done  the  fuIlcRl  justice  to  bi» 
materials.     In  concluding  a  well   written  and  valuable  npUattotf 
preface,  Mr.  Sweel  expresses  ahope  which  must  bcciii!   -      ''■  — 
literary  men  and  studenis^namely,  that  this  work   ;■ 
somewhat  to  that  reviving  interest  in  the  study  of  !:"■ . 
so  many  cheering  signs  begin  to  show  themselves  in  ■- 
"  Ignorance  and  literary  intolerance  may  sneer  at  '  A 1 1 . 
all  liberal  minds  are  agreed  that,  even  if  Old  Kngl. 
destitute  of  intrinsic  merit,  it  would  still  form  a  necciiji_.  --^—j^^^ 
.  history  of  our  language,  and  as  such,  be  well  worrby  ai  4^^H 
I  Here,  as  in  all  branches  of  knowledge,  il  may  be  safely-  uai^^^^k 
I  the  wider  the  range  of  study,  tlic  more  valuable  |d|iJ^^^^H 
I  Shakespeare  is  elucidated  by  Chaucer.  Chaucer,  agnfaj^^^^^^^H 
I  appreciated  wilhoul  a.  Vno'^Ve^i^i:,  of  the  Oldest  £nj^^^^^^^^J 
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kindred  tongues  is  but  a  short  step — to  the  Heliad,  the  Edda,  and 
the  classic  prose  of  Iceland." 


Despite  the  moral  that  "  Murder  will  out,"  it  strikes  me  as  the 
most  remarkable  incident  of  the  ingenious  Bank  forgeries  perpetrated 
by  the  Bidwells  and  their  two  friends  that  the  discovery  of  the  crime 
was  so  blunderingly  provided.     To  send  in  for  discount  a  forged  bill 
without  a  date  was  the  very  height  of  carelessness.     But  for  the 
necessity  of  inquiry  upon  this  point  the  forgers  might  have  got  away 
with  all  their  plunder,  and  had  a  good  three  months'  clear  start 
of  discovery  and  pursuit.     It  is  a  new  feature  in  the  history  of  crime 
to  begin  work  with  a  large  capital,  and  the  severe  sentence  of  the 
forgers  in  this  case  needs  no  other  justification.     The  men  first  ob- 
tained confidence  by  a  heavy  deposit  of  cash  at  the  Bank,  then 
discounted  genuine  bills,  and  next  slipped  in  their  forged  paper. 
They  were  emboldened  by  the  fact  that  in  England  bills  are  not 
referred  to  the  acceptor,  as  in  America,  before  being  discounted. 
They  were  discovered,  although  acting  upon  this  English  custom,  by 
themselves  forcing  the  Bank  to  make  this  reference  by  reason  of  their 
neglect  to  date  two  of  the  forged  bills,  thus  preparing  the  net  in 
which  they  were  to  be  taken.     The  chief  lesson  to  be  learnt  from 
this  affair,  so  far  as  the  practice  of  banking  is  concerned,  is  the 
desirability  of  adopting  the  American  system  of  referring  to   the 
acceptors  of  bills  in  all  cases  before  passing  them  for  discount.     The 
other  moral  is  the  old  one  of  honesty  being  the  best  policy,  though 
it  must  be  confessed  that  this  old-world  philosophy  is  rather  sneered 
at  nowadays. 

Lately,  visiting  some  of  the  sheep  farms  of  Lincolnshire,  I  was 
curiously  reminded  of  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by  an  esteemed 
correspondent  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago.  I  noticed  that  while 
the  Midland  farmer  talked  to  his  horse,  and  even  petted  his  oxen, 
he  treated  his  sheep  as  an  animal  peculiarly  devoid  of  intelligence. 
Alexander  Smith,  in  one  of  the  most  charming  of  modern  essays,  "  On 
the  Importance  of  a  Man  to  Himself,"  relates  how  he  once  found 
himself  on  a  parallel  line  of  railway  with  a  cattle  truck,  and  being 
fascinated  by  the  large  patient  melancholy  eyes  of  the  oxen. 
De  Quincey  says  cows  are  among  the  gentlest  of  breathing  crea- 
tures, for  which  he  expresses  a  deep  love.  Now,  I  noticed  among 
my  agricultural  friends  this  general  sentiment  in  practice,  a  sort  of 
general  disregard  for  the  intelligence  or  feelings  of  sheep,  thoi 
me  there  is  as  much  sad  pitiful  intelligence  in  the  eye  of  a 
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there  is  in  the  "  patient  melanchol)' "  (ace  of  a  cow.  While  thf  [iiaer 
has  bruught  sheep  to  tlie  perfection  of  size  and  slope  and  [IML 
that  sort  of  mutual  regard  which  animated  sheep,  slicphcnU.  ml 
shepherdesses  in  [he  old  days  seems  lo  liave  died  out,  1  am,  I  aj, 
reminded  of  this  by  a  letter  written  lo  tne  a  ccnlury  ago,  inqiniii 
into  the  methods  which  tJie  shephenls  of  Jewry  and  the  EUxiai 
countries  followed  in  the  care  of  their  flocks.  Si.  John  says,  "Tb 
him  the  porter  openeth;  and  the  sheep  hear  his  voice:  and  ht 
calleih  his  own  sheep  by  name,  and  leadcth  iheni  out.  Audita 
he  puiteth  forth  liis  own  sheep,  he  goeth  before  them,  asd  it 
sheep  follow  him,  for  they  know  his  voice."  On  thcM  «»fc 
Dr.  Hammond  observes  that  ihe  shepherds  of  Judea  knewcvdyshMf 
separately,  and  that  "  shepherds  of  that  country  had  a  diMincl  MM 
for  every  sheep,  which  each  sheep  knew  and  answered  by  obetUoal 
coming  or  following  to  that  call."  Moreover,  they  trained  Up  itam 
10  collect  the  flock,  a  far  better  device  than  that  of  the  dieqwi^ 
Homer  endorses  this  in  his  simile  of  Ulysses  drawing  Up  his  ma  B 
a  ram  ordering  the  flock  : — 

Nor  yet  appur  his  cnre  nnd  conduct  imat] ; 

From  rank  to  rank  he  moved  and  orilcts  all ; 

The  tiilc!y  ram  thm  mnmm  a'tt  the  frouod. 

And  master  of  the  Sock  survc]-s  Ibcm  rounJ. 

On  the  authority  of  Philo  Jiidseus,  a  philosophic  Jew, 
bred  in  Egypt,  in  his  first  chapter  concerning  the  Ci 
"  Woolly  rams  laden  with  thick  fleeces  in  spring 
ordered  by  their  shepherd,  stand  without  moving  and. 
stooping  a  little,  put  themselves  into  his  hand  lo  have  ihcii  W 
shorn ;  being  accustomed,  as  cities  are,  lo  pay  ihcir  )'carly  uibot 
10  man,  their  king  by  nature."  This  is  a  very  difTereni  picture  » 
that  of  modern  sheep-s hearing,  and  I  commend  the  cnnsidcnlMO 
of  it  to  my  country  friends  who  are  practically  inletcsied  in  At 
subject.  I  do  not  oflen  go  among  cows  and  sheep ;  the  more  two 
this  why,  like  |>oor  Ale.tandex  Smith,  finding  myself  face  to  face  wiA 
them,  I  should  surprise  myself,  am]  lliero,  loo,  perhaps,  by  lookiil 
straight  into  their  eyes  and  losing  myself  in  wunderinj;  obooi  lb 
intelligence  that  lurks  behind  those  large  conteiapluivc  mcUntM^ 
orbs.  ^ ^^_ 

In  these  days  of  inventions  worked  by  the  nKam  of  joioi-stcKi 
k  enterprise,  I  wonder  the  modern  successor  of  llie  alch*>nH*»  d«» 
I  not  turn  up.     I  met  a  man  at  a  scientific  meeting  a  u     ' 
I  told  me  he  could  make  iliamonilx.     Why  doe&  he  r.' 
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d  gvt  up  hi'i  company  ?    That  seems  to  mc  tQ  be  the  naturstl 

)  such  valuable  knowledge.     It  is  sirange  that  he  should 

I  to  go  about  London  as  poor  as  Dr.  Johnson  was  when  first 

r  my  illustrious  coniributor.     Surely  a  company  to  work  a 

^diamond- making  machine  would  be  as  easy  to  Ooai  as  to  form, 

le  focility  of  manufactuie  knocked  down  the  price  of  dia- 

)  an  unrerauneraiive  price.     But  the  alchemisls,  the  gold- 

,  where   are    they   in    these   inquiring  and    gullible  days  ? 

5  DOW  so  thoroughly  recognised  a  science,  and  has  done 

iderful  things,  that  there  are  thousands,  I  am  sure,  ready  to 

3  gold-making,  and  faith,  it  seems,  is  all  that  promoters  ask 

e  outset  of  a  company,  and  indeed  is  ail  that  the  inventor 

Adverse  critics  might  quote  from  "  The  Alchemist  "  against 

me,  but  that  would  only  lead  to  a  grand  advertising  controversy 

I  papers  which  a  clever  promoter  would  turn  to  good  account, 

d  mills  and  gold  factories  are  not  more  absurd  than  many 

1  float  in  the  City,  and  find  pleasant  havens  of  rest  in 

mers  of  the  Empire. 


[  combioations   of  capitalists   for  really  stable   undertakings 

kpendous.      It   would  almost  seem   as  if  private  enterprise 

an  end  in  this  age  of  finance.     The   great  works 

Unufaciories    of    the   nation    are    gradually   being   taken   up 

:  companies,  and  the  result  is  undoubtedly  a  more  rapid 

meat    of    our    national    resources.      The    latest   and    most 

kble  instance  of  Ihe  union  of  men  and  money  in  this  direc- 

:  purchase   of  the  Cyfarthfa  Iron  Works,  which,  in  the 

\  of  the  Crawshays,  have  become    famous   wherever   iron    is 

(and  used.     The  works  employ  5,000  men,  and  produce  1,300 

ind  1,000  tons  of  finished  bars  and  railway  iron  per 

and  the  coal  and  limestone  to  work  ii  are  all  found 

learing  that  Mr.   Cratvsliay  was  disposed  to  retire 

tsinese  life,  a  few  capitalists  met  and  purchased  his  work':,  the 

Ikcing  more   than  a  million  and    a  quarter  sterling.      Nor  is 

The  buyers,  as  if  they  had  Aladdin's  lamp  and  had  only  to 

I  produce   untold  wealth,  looked  about   the  surrounding 

r  and  purchased  other  smaller  works  here  and  there  ;   and 

I  done  this,  they  examined  the  South  Wales  coal  basin  and 

\  leases  of  all  its  unlet  coal.     The  whole  of  their  mineral, 

c,  and  other  purchases  makes  up  a  fabulous  sum  of  money, 

I  to  a  combination  for  mining    in  South  Wales  that  is 

a  its  ambition,  power,  and  prospects.     The  subject  is 


1 
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creating  inter;  st  ir-terest  in  the  prindpalhr  2nd  dscwhat  T:^ 
szfjTY  of  Q-foithfa  with  its  castle  and  river  is  a  rhapfrr  in  uie  bissorj 
of  mining  not  unworthy  of  the  pen  of  Mr.  Smiles. 


I  HAVE  received  the  following  letter  upon  the  subject  of  Sl  Johni 

Gate  : — 

**  24^  Lincoln*s  Inn  Fields,  London,  W.C, 

27th  August,  1S73. 

**  Sir, — Knowing  that  the  future  of  Sl  John's  Gate.  Qcrkcnwdl, 
is  sure  to  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  your  readers,  we  hope  roa  lill 
allow  us  to  explain  that  the  rumour  (so  extensively  circulated)  that  the 
old  tavern  is  to  be  at  once  closed  is  not  founded  on  fact  The  ^ 
perty  was  recently  purchased  by  a  private  gendeman,  a  client  of  oar 
house,  who  is  a  member  of  the  English  Branch  of  the  Order  of  St 
John ;  and  his  membership  in  that  order  has  apparently  given  rise  to 
the  statement  that  the  property  had  been  sold  to  them,  and  would  be 
almost  immediately  converted  to  their  purposes.  Though  it  is  hoped 
that  the  order  may  ultimately  acquire  this  interesting  building,  there 
is  no  present  prospect  of  the  prop>erty  changing  hands ;  but  the 
house  will  continue  to  be  conducted  as  an  old-fashioned  tavern,  and 
a  pleasant  resort  for  antiquarian  and  similar  societies. 

"  We  remain,  Sir,  your  faithful  servants, 

"  Chapman  and  Tuilxer. 

"  The  Editor  of  die  Gentleman's  Magazine*' 
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Clytie. 

A  Novel  of  Modern  Life. 
BY  JOSEPH  HATTON. 

BOOK   II. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

DURING  THE  ADJOURNMENT. 

|H£  bust  was  set  up  again,  and  the  old  worshipper  stood 

before  it 
Only  the  scene  was  changed,  but  with  this  change  the 

surrounding  circumstances  were  also  altered.  The  bust 
of  Clytie  no  longer  represented  to  Tom  Mayfield  the  fair  girl  in  whom 
all  his  hopes  were  centred,  though  it  was  still  the  deity  of  his  love ;  it 
symbolised  his  early  life,  his  first  dreams  of  happiness,  his  ideal  world ; 
it  also  represented  to  him  ruined  hopes,  the  hollowness  of  life,  the 
mockery  of  happiness,  the  promise  of  revenge.  Even  now  he  could 
not  look  upon  it  calmly.  It  stirred  his  blood.  It  conjured  up  that 
simple  city  of  the  north  with  its  vision  of  beauty.  It  awakened  the 
echoes  of  the  Bailey.  It  brought  back  sounds  of  music  from  the  old 
organ  loft  of  St.  Bride's.  It  reanimated  a  dead,  faded  out  dream, 
and  for  the  moment  bathed  the  poet's  fancy  in  a  cloud  of  sunshine ; 
but  only  to  invite  the  cloud  and  the  storm  of  falsified  hopes,  of 
despair  and  misery,  with  Philip  Ransford  as  the  evil  genius  of  the 
darkness. 

He  had  set  it  up,  the  well-known  bust ;  set  it  up  on  the  mantel- 
shelf of  a  little  room  looking  on  the  courtyard  of  the  old-^^^'^'^ 
hotel  at  Boulogne  whither  he  had  gone  the  many   ' 
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Kansford  case  was  adjourned.  H  chad  resolved  to  seek  fur  thoMpmcA 
of  the  marriage  of  Clytie's  mother  which  seemed  to  be  a  matts  dv 
much  moment  to  her.  He  had  !oi-ed  her  once  with  all  his  heart  ni 
soul ;  aye,  and  he  loved  her  now  for  that  matter.  Nothing  coold 
alter  that  early  dream.  He  loved  ber  now  not  as  Lady  Si.  BantvA 
He  only  kneiv  her  as  Clytie,  as  the  belle  of  the  cathedral  ciiy,  aedte 
would  go  on  loving  that  vision  of  her  till  the  day  of  his  death.  Sinu- 
larly  he  hated  Philip  Ransford,  and  he  would  go  on  hating  Vio, 
though  his  hate  was  now  intensiiied  by  the  full  reaiisatioD  of  hin  taiiv 
fears  concerning  Ransford's  true  intentions  with  regard  to  Clytie. 

"  If  I  had  the  scoundrel  out  in  California,"  be  said,  addressing  tbc 
figure,  "I  should  shoot  him  like  a  dog,  Clj'tie." 

The  trees  in  the  old  courtyard  whispered  in  the  summer  brtcit 
Tom  sat  cross-legged  on  a  chair  and  smoked.  He  was  the  bean-ideal 
of  a  poet  in  personal  appearance.  The  brown  velvet  coal,  the  Ij" 
collar,  the  ample  neck,  the  long  while  and  brown  haJr,  the  gnj 
beard,  the  broad  open  brow,  the  clear  bright  eye,  the  bnuucd 
cheeks,  the  long  deep  ga^e  that  seemed  to  look  into  the  future 

"Oh,  Clytie,  if  you  only  knew  the  suffering  you  have  caused  »el 
1  once  iliought  I  had  wiped  you  out  of  my  memory.  1  scored  «o 
your  likeness  from  my  heart  I  thought;  but  I  only  lacerated  the  qxH; 
your  soft  eyes  and  pouting  lips  were  there  when  next  1  examixd 
myself.  Who  can  obliterate  the  past?  Does  it  not  rise  iip  bcfofc  a. 
even  the  past  before  we  were  bom,  and  claim  rehtionship  with  ui 
and  boldly  ask  for  our  sympathy  and  our  tears?  Thymoilici.  Chtie 
Yonder  \ill.ain  strikes  at  thee,  and  lo  !  tlie  ghost  of  iby  modKr  wa 
tip  in  court  and  demands  satisfaction.  And  Fate,  who  knevvlui 
was  coming,  takes  nie  by  the  hand  in  those  far  off  vnstxx  beyond 
•civilisation,  and  says,  '  Come,  corner  Kalmat,  they  irant  tbee  is 
iEnrope,' " 

The  bust  stood  there  as  if  solemnly  listening  to  the  speaker,  and 
the  trees  went  on  seemingly  whispering  concerning  lur  mLtMoo. 

"Art  thou  really  the  true  Clytie?"  he  continued,  presently  changing 
his  tone  and  manner.  "  Art  thou  the  sweet,  innocent,  true,  loving 
Clytie,  pure  and  noble  and  gentle  ?  Or  art  thou  indeed  thai  adm 
Clytie.  and  is  this  hell-hound  of  Dnnelni  the  Am>'ntor  of  AigWj  «rto 
would  put  out  thine  eyes  as  be  did  those  of  hts  son  I*hcentx)  4 
who  would  lower  thee  lo  the  gutter  and  the  stews 
believe  nothing  ill  of  thee.  Thou  shall  be  the  sun-flon 
Have  I  not  wasted  a  bfe  upon  thee,  and  shall  1  mn  c 
as  an  ideal?  Is  it  not  enough  that  be  robbed  thee  fron  t 
days  of  my  youA,  that  he  should  now  destroy  erai  tbe-pi 
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memory^  cast  down  the  altar  at  which  Imagination  bends  the  knee  ? 
Oh,  Clytie,  if  thou  could'st  have  loved  me,  that  had  been  our  true 
destiny  J" 

The  poet  was  interrupted  by  a  knock  at  the  door,  followed  by  the 
entrance  of  a  priest 

''  Ah,  you  have  come,"  exclaimed  Tom.  ''Welcome !  Have  you 
good  news  ?" 

**  Not  very  good,'*  said  the  priest 

*'  Any  tnce  of  the  mairiage?" 
Trace,  yes ;  certainly  I  may  say  that" 

Good,"  said  Tom,  lajdng  down  his  pipe.    ''Good.     May  I  order 
some  coffee  for  you,  my  father?'* 

"  Thaak  you,"  said  the  priest. 

"  It  shall  be  a  grand  day  for  your  Hospital  of  Mary,  my  father,  if 
you  can  <:lear  up  this  busines»  for  me^"  said  the  poet 

"  I  shall  leave  no  stone  unturned.  The  officiating  priest  of  that 
period  would  be  Father  Lemare,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  I  have 
ascertained  that  he  is  still  living." 

"  Ah,  that  is  good  news,  my  father :  that  is  indeed  good  news," 
said  Tom.     "  Do  you  smoke  ?" 

"  A  cigarette,"  said  the  priest 

The  waiter  brought  cigarettes  with  the  coffee,  and  the  priest  settled 
3iiinself  in  an  aan-chair  for  a  comfortable  chat 

"I  always  find  conversation  goes  much  smoother  between  the 
ivhiffe  of  a  pipe,"  said  the  poet. 

"You  have  had  great  experience,  no  doubt,"  said  the  priest 
"  You  have  travelled  much." 

"  I  have,  indeed,"  replied  the  poet  **  If  you  are  the  means  of 
giving  me  satis&ctory  evidence  of  the  marriage  of  this  English  milord 
4uul  Miss  Pitt,  I  shall  endow  the  Hospital  of  Mary  with  twenty-five 
thousand  francs  a  year." 

"  And  yet  milord  is  a  Protestant,"  said  the  priest 

"  Milord  is  not  milord  at  aUy  only  plain  Mister,  a  wanderer  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  his  religion  is  a  very  simple  business,  my 
father ;  but  he  has  money,  gold  that  he  has  dug  out  of  the  mountain 
side;  washed  out  of  the  river ;  and  he  can  spare  a  thousand  a  year. 
In  earnest,  my  father,  there  is  a  small  packet  for  charity;  deal  with  it 
as  you  please." 

The  poet  handed  his  guest  a  hundred  sovereigns. 

"  It  shall  be  well  disposed  of,"  said  the  priest 

"  I  am  sure  it  will  be,"  replied  Tom,  sipping  his  cofifee.   '' J^ 
4ied  hoe.    Have  you  found  the  register  of  her  dtath-?" 
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"  I  have." 

"  Good ;  and  the  place  of  her  banal  ?" 

"  I  think  so." 

**  Is  there  a  stone,  or  record  of  any  kind  over  the  grave?" 

"  None,  but  the  spot  is  indicated  in  the  registrar's  books." 

"  Will  you  show  me  the  spot  to-day?" 

"  Certainly." 

"  Can  you  accompany  me  to  Paris  this  evening?" 

'*  In  the  interest  of  the  Hospital  of  Maiy  and  the  service  of  tbe 
Church,  yes." 

"We  can  easily  find  the  Rev.  Father  Lemare?" 

"  I  hope  so." 

"  Good  Will  you  do  me  the  favour  of  calling  for  me*here  in  an 
hour  ?" 

"  With  pleasure,"  said  the  priest,  and  the  two  men  parted  witk 
mutual  adieus  for  the  present. 

Tom  Mayfield  turned  to  the  bust  once  more. 

"  I  shall  establish  that  marriage,  Clytie,  and  your  other 'sel(  Ladj 
St.  Barnard,  will  never  know  who  has  rendered  her  the  service.  I 
shall  do  more  than  that,  Clytie — much  more.  It  is  something  to  come 
home  and  find  occupation." 

While  the  poet  of  the  golden  gates  of  the  sunny  west  is  talking  to 
the  image  of  Apollo's  rejected  love  we  will  turn  our  eyes  and  eais 
upon  Grassnook. 

The  hay  has  been  stacked.  The  green  meadows  run  down  to  the 
reeds  of  the  river,  and  seem  to  meet  the  deep-hued  reflection  of  the 
woods  on  the  other  side.  The  smoke  from  the  fine  old  house  of 
Grassnook  goes  up  to  the  blue  sky  in  long  ethereal  colunms.  A  tiny 
yacht  floats  lazily  on  the  bosom  of  the  river.  The  scene  is  so  quiet 
and  peaceful  that  its  very  loveliness  almost  gives  you  a  heart  ache, 
for  you  find  yourself  contrasting  it  with  the  lives  of  people  you  know, 
with  your  own  turbulent  days  may  be,  and  feeling  that  here  in  Nature 
herself  is  a  peace  that  passeth  all  understanding. 

Of  what  is  Lady  St  Barnard  thinking  ?  A  few  days  have  wrought  a 
remarkable  change  in  her.  Nothing  could  obliterate  her  beauty,  not 
even  death.  But  she  is  pale  and  careworn,  and  there  is  a  setded 
expression  of  despair  in  her  eyes.  She  is  walking  hand  in  hand  widi 
her  two  children  upon  the  lawn  that  leads  to  the  river.  The  sensation 
of  the  surrounding  peace  and  quiet,  once  so  sweet  and  dreamy,  frets 
her  spirit,  and  yet  she  will  not  leave  it.  My  lord  is  in  London  pre- 
paring for  the  renewal  of  that  terrible  fight,  working  with  his^detectire 
at  the  evidence.    Hvs  vnie  Yvac&  ^Ncxi  Voxel  Carets  and  dates  to  go  upon 
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^connection   with  the  Deiphos  Theatre  and  her  lodgings  north  of 

s  Park.    Mrs.  Breeze  and  her  husband  are  in  town.    They  are 

r^ed  with  the  mission  of  finding  the  policeman  who  took  the  lovely 

3  the  park  keeper.     My  lord  is  in  persistent  earnest ;  my  lady 

ms  to  have  settled  down  into  a  disposition  of  melancholy  and 

Her  courage  has  failed  her.     She  can  only  walk,  and  think, 

p,  and  wonder  what  the  end  will  be.     The  statutory  declara- 

n  its  savage  details  has  cast  her  down,  and  she  sees  no  hope  in 

J  where  the  law  permits  a  man  to  ask  her  noble  husband  if  he 

ained  all  night  at  Gloucester  Gate. 

why  are  you  so  sad?"    asked  the  elder  of  ihe  two 


I  cannot  tell  you,  ray  darling,"  says  the  mother,  stopping  to  take 

1  into  her  arms  and  kiss  him. 

"  Do  tell  us,  mamma  dear,"  lisps  the  youngest,  a  little  girl  with  a 

r  dear  skin  like  her  mother's,  and  deep  violet  eyes. 

The  mother's  only  reply  is  to  fold  the  two  children  in  licr  arms  and 

B  them.     Presendy  they  walk  again,  and  addressing  the  boy  she 

I,  "Wicked  men  have  said  cruel  things  of  mamma,  and  Uiai  makes 
r  sad." 

iy  tutor  says  '  Do  what  is  right,  and  do  not  mind  what  any- 
py  says,'  mamma,"  the  boy  replies,  looking  up  into  the  pale,  sad 

Yes,  my  love,  that  is  good  advice,  but  sometimes  right  looks  so 
like  wrong  that  the  world  in  a  great  bitter  chonis  says  it  is 
and  then  your  heart  nearly  breaks,  not  for  yourself  but  on 
lunt  of  those  you  love  and  honour,"  says  the  mother. 

boy  seems  to  be  wondering  at  this  for  a  lime.  He  is  searching 
Utde  mind  for  a  loving  argument  out  of  the  elementary  ethics 
ch  a  good  teacher  was  sowing  there. 

'  Time  takes  care  of  the  truth,  mamma  dear,  and  when  your  con- 
science is  clear  there  is  no  real  cause  for  grief,"  he  says  at  last. 

"  That  is  so,  my  darling ;  keep  it  green  in  your  memory ;  lime  is 
my  best  friend.  In  the  future,  when  they  talk  of  this  time  when  I  was 
so  sad,  try  and  think  how  you  and  I  and  your  dear  little  sister 
Mary  w.ilked  and  talked  on  this  peaceful  afternoon.  Will  you,  ray 
Edward  ?" 

"  I  will  never  forget  it,  mother  dear." 

"Remember  that  t  said  my  conscience  is  clear,  and  that  God  in 
(  would  some  day  clear  me.     Remember  that  I  said  1 
Jiad  been  indiscreet ;  ttiat  I  was  vain  and  foolish." 
'*  No,  no,  dear  mamma,"  broke  out  the  boy, 
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'*  I  mean,  dear,  when  I  ^\-as  a  girl ;  I  had  no  kind  tutor  to  teadiiK 
ethics  ;  no  dear  mamma  as  you  have  to  guide  and  take  care  of  me; 
and  I  was  young  and  brave  and  defiant  \  I  did  not  know,  my  dai% 
that  girls  and  women  cannot  fight  the  world  as  men  can ;  I  did 
not  know  that  it  was  wrong  to  strive  for  independence,  dear;  1 
did  not  know  that  the  majority  of  men  are  knaves  and  cowaids^ 
dear ;  and  so  I  was  indiscreet;  and  because  your  dear  papa  tookmc 
and  loved  me,  and  made  me  his  happy  wife,  and  because  God  gsit 
you  and  little  Mar>'  to  me,  and  because  I  was  very,  very  happy,  wicked 
men  said  to  themselves  '  Cast  her  down,'  and  then  they  publisM 
abroad  cnicl  falsehoods,  and  asked  our  gracious  Queen  never  to  allov 
mc  to  go  to  Court  any  more.  Will  you  try  and  remember  this,  dear, 
when  you  are  a  man  ?  " 

"And  Mar}'  too?"  lisped  the  little  chUd. 
Then   the    mother  must  stop  again  and  fold  them  in  her  arms, 
and  this  time  she  wept  over  them  bitterly,  and  sobbed  as  if  herheazt 
would  break. 

"  There,  darlings,  don't  mind  me,"  she  sa}'s,  when  the  paroxysm  is 
over.  "  It  is  unkind  to  make  you  unhappy ;  I  am  better  now.  We 
will  tr}'  and  be  merr}'.  liut  you  will  never  forget  how  much  1  lore 
you,  will  you,  darlings  ?  " 

"  No,  dear  mamma,*'  they  both  say  eagerly. 

"  Anil  if  I  should  be  separated  from  you,  you  will  always  " 

Then  the  children  begin  to  cry,  and  there  is  more  embracing,  and 
an  assurance  that  mamma  docs  not  mean  separation  quite,  and  that  if 
she  does  it  might  only  be  for  a  very  short  time  ;  and  then  she  smiks 
and  takes  both  their  hands,  and  runs  towards  the  river  with  them,  and 
savs  Thomas  shall  take  them  for  a  row. 

All  the  mother's  instinct  and  self-denial  came  to  the  woman's  aid 

when  she  saw  that  she  had  made  the  children  unhappy.   She  bnished 

the  tears  from  her  eyes,  went  to  the  house,  sent  for  Thomas  who  had 

charge  of  tlie  boats,  bade  him  get  the  shallop  ready,  and  just  as  they 

were  getting;  into  the  boat  my  lord  returned  from  towrL     He  was  in 

time  to  join  tlieni,  and  did  so ;  and  the  boat  with  its  red  and  white 

awning  and  its  gilded  prow  glided  gently  down  the  stream,  giving  to 

the  green  landscape  all  the  colour  required  to  make  tlie  picture  perfect. 

While  the  boat  is  slipping  away  into  the  sunny  mist  of  trees  and 

nishes,  and  the  calm  plash  of  the  oars  is  beating  sadly  out  of  tune 

with  two  anxious  hearts  on  board,  Tom  Mayfield  is  standing  by  an. 

unrecorded  grave,  and  listening  to  the  sad  soughing  lullaby  of  the 

an  as  it  ebbs  and  flows  and  pants  and  sighs  on  the  beach  at 

ogne. 


Clylie, 


CHAPTER  Vlir. 


Thr  announcement  in  the  Suaday  papers  that  on  the  follow'iQg  day 

I  j/3y  St.  Barnard  herself  would  appear  in  the  witness  ix>s  brought  a 
si>ecial  crowd  to  Bow  StreeL  The  magistraie  and  the  iHilice  were 
harassed  almost  beyond  endurance  by  apphcatious  for  seats.  Al  tcD 
o'clock,  when  the  Court  opened.  Lord  and  Lady  Bolsover  were 
accommodated  with  scats.  Lord  Tamar  and  the  Dean  of  Dunelm 
sat  on  the  Bench.  The  counsel  table  was  packed  with  solicitois  and 
getitlemeo  of  the  Bar,  Never  was  the  Press  more  extensively  repre- 
sented. The  reporters'  bo.\,  in  wliich  usually  sat  a  well-known  gentle- 
man and  hb  son,  engaged  upon  the  leading  jounial,  was  packed 
with  interlopers.  A  popular  actor  had  secured  the  corner  scat.  He 
professed  to  be  making  furious  notes,  but  he  was  drawing  caricature 
sketches  of  the  worthy  magistrate. 

Twelve  o'clock  was  fixed  for  the  adjourned  hearing  of  the  Barnard- 
Ransfoid  case ;  thus  allowing  two  hours  for  the  general  business 
of  the  Court  —  a  period  which  was  thorouglily  occupied.  The 
magistrate  was  unusually  sententious  this  moniing.  Brevity  was 
regarded  as  the  soul  of  evidence.  "  You  are  wasting  the  time  of  the 
Court"  was  looked  upon  as  a  severe  rebuke.  More  than  one  prisoner 
suffered  for  it  in  his  sentence.  "  Get  on,  get  on,  Mr.  Solicitor,"  were 
lamiliar  words  durmg  those  two  hours.  The  "  drunk  and  disorderly 
cases"  seemed  quite  proud  of  the  distinction  of  a  large  and 
fashionable  audience.  Tiie  business  of  the  Court  was  conducted  at 
a  pace  that  gave  to  the  audience  a  series  of  dramatic  surprises ;  but 
nothing  toned  down  their  anxiety  for  the  commencement  of  the  great 
event  of  die  day. 

As  the  hour  of  twelve  approached,  Mr.  Holland  in  wig  and  gown, 
accompanied  by  his  clerk,  entered  the  Court,  bowed  to  the  Bench, 
and  commenced  to  sort  his  papers.  Presently  Mr.  Cuffing  appeared, 
dragging  along  a  blue  bag,  which  he  deposited  with  an  air  of  triumph 
upon  the  table,  looking  round  at  the  Coun  with  a  cunning,  ilefiant, 
cnid  gate.  He  pursed  up  his  mouth,  opened  his  bag,  and  produced 
bis  brief  just  as  a  little  commotion  behind  the  magistrate's  chair 
introduced  Lord  and  Lady  St.  Barnard.  All  eyes  were  at  once  fixed 
upon  her  bdyship,  who  gazed  calmly  upon  the  Court  anil  tutric  her 
seat  She  was  dressed  in  black  silk,  with  simple  gold  and  diamond 
3  bracelets.  She  was  very  pale.  Her  rich  brown  liatr  hi 
;  to  her  head.    She  wore  larcndo  glove;  and  fti 
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bonnet  trimmed  with  ribbon  of  a  similar  hue.  My  lord 
plain  morning  dress.  They  had  no  sooner  taken  llidr  sells 
Phil  Ransford  was  brought  in  and  placed  at  the  bar.  and  in  a  few 
minutes  afterwards  Lady  St.  Barnard  was  conducted  lo  the  witness  }xn 
by  her  husband,  who  sal  near  her  in  a  chair  provided  by  the  Cwin 

On  being  sworn,  the  lady  was  eitamined  by  Mr.  Hollfind. 

She  said :  My  name  is  Mary,  Countess  of  St.  Bernard.  My  nuidci 
name  was  Mary  Waller. 

Mr.  Cuffing  :  Before  her  ladyship  proceeds  further,  I  mvSL  reqnci 
that  all  the  witnesses  in  this  case  leave  the  Court. 

The  Magistrate  :  All  witnesses  had  better  retire  at  once. 

This  order  created  a  good  deal  of  commotion  in  Court.  Mn-ml 
Mr.  Breeze,  Mr.  \Vyldenberg,  two  persons  from  Dunelm,  the  dnunxlit 
agent  who  introduced  Clylie  at  the  Delphos  Theatre,  one  of  tJw 
ladies  who  had  luncheon  on  that  unhappy  day  when  Phil  RanaM 
met  the  Dunelm  belle  in  the  manager's  room,  and  several  other  nw 
resses  for  and  against  the  prosecution  left  the  Court 

Lady  St.  Barnard  thereupon  resumed  her  evidence  under  the 
examination  of  her  counsel,  Mr.  Holland,  1  married  Lord  St 
Barnard  at  St.  Geoi^e's  Chapel,  Hanover  Square,  in  the  preseBcc  fi 
relatives  and  friends.  The  Hon.  Letitia  Bolsovcr,  the  Hon.  Mt« 
Howard,  Lady  Flora  Dorcas,  and  Miss  I)e  ^MUoughbyc  wen*  my 
bridesmaids.  The  Dean  of  Dunelm  gave  me  away.  Tbe  weddiia 
breakfast  was  given  at  my  own  house,  Gloucester  Gate.  My  &tfiH, 
to  the  best  of  my  belief,  was  the  Hon.  Frank  St  Barnard.  Mj 
husband  belongs  to  a  dilTerent  branch  of  the  Banurd  family 
altogether ;  he  was  Mr.  Christopher  George  Wdsford  prior  to  'm 
succeeding  to  the  title  and  estates  of  St.  Barnard,  the  Ulc  lord,  idt 
grandfather,  being  a  sort  of  lifth  cousin  to  my  husband.  My  ^and- 
father  on  my  mother's  side  was  Mr.  Luke  Waller,  of  [lanclm.  He 
was  by  profession  a  musician,  and  held  the  position  of  nrguuit  d 
St.  Bride's,  Dunelm,  as  long  as  I  can  remember.  I  was  brau^  up 
and  educated  by  my  grandfather  Waller.  I  went  to  a  day  school  n 
Dunelm,  and  had  also  tutors  at  home,  I  look  lessons  in  Fa 
from  a  professor  of  Dunelm  University.  My  grandfatltet 
music,  I  left  school  when  I  was  about  fifteen,  but  co 
receive  instruction  at  home.  We  lived  in  a  house  called 
mitage,  in  the  Bailey,  at  Dunelm. 

Mr.  Holland :  Do  you  remember  the  first  time  you  met  ihc  i 
at  the  bar? — I  think  I  do. 

Mr  Holland  :  Will  your  ladyship  tell  the  Bench  io  ywa 
how  you  were  first  intioduced  to  him  ? 
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l-ady  St.  ISamard :  I  met  him  one  Sunday  after  church  when  I  was 
■■  'Iking  in  the  Banks  willi  my  grandfather  Waller,  He  stayed  to 
;  icak  to  my  grandfather  and  he  moved  to  mc.  My  grandialher  did 
:ii.jt  introduce  him  to  me,  A  week  afterwards  I  met  the  prisoner  as 
I  was  returning  from  morning  service  at  the  Cathedral.  He  stopped 
mc  to  ask  some  question  about  my  grandfather.  1  think  he  said  he 
wished  to  see  my  grandfather  on  important  business.  I  said  my 
grandfather  was  at  home,  and  the  prisoner  turned  round  and  walked 
by  iny  side  to  the  Hermitage.  I  was  about  seventeen  then,  and  the 
prisoner  was  a  man  ;  I  should  think  he  was  thirty  at  least.  He  was 
regarded  as  a  gentleman  of  position  in  Dunelm,  and  was  understood 
to  be  living  most  of  his  time  in  London.  His  father  was  the  prin- 
cipal manuticiurer  on  the  Wear,  near  Dunelm,  and  rented  what  was 
known  as  the  Dunelm  Estate,  a  very  fine  residence  on  the  Hill,  over- 
looking the  city.  After  the  prisoner  had  thus  introduced  himself  to 
nie,  he  took  off  his  hat  when  he  met  me,  and  I  returned  his  bow. 
This  led  to  his  speaking  to  me  occasionally,  and  once  I  met  him  at  a 
l)all  in  the  College  Yard  and  he  saw  me  home.  My  grandfather 
heard  of  this  and  spoke  to  me  about  it.  He  said  he  did  not  like 
Mr.  Ransford  ;  that  his  character  was  not  all  that  could  be  wished  in 
a  gentleman  ;  that  he  hart  ruined  the  reputation  of  a  respectable  girl 
only  the  previous  year.  My  grandfather  Waller  did  not  forbid  me  to 
si>eak  to  Mr.  Ransford  at  that  lime.  A  few  months  after  my  first 
introduction  to  the  prisoner  he  called  at  the  Hermitage  with  a  present 
of  fish,  and  my  grandfather  Waller  invited  him  to  stay  and  have 
supper.  Soon  afterwards  he  wrote  to  me ;  the  man  who  blew 
organ  for  my  grandfather  Waller  at  St.  Bride's  gave  me  the  letter. 
.Mr.  Cuffing:  I  venture  to  ask  if  the  letters  will  be  put  in. 
Mr.  Holland  :  Has  your  ladyship  the  letter? — No. 
Mr.  Holland:  Have  you  any  letters  of  the  defendant?- 
destroyed  them. 

.\!r.  Cuffing :  Then  I  object  to  the  evidence  as  to  letters. 
The  Magistrate :  An  examination  of  this  kind  before  a  magistrate 
hardly  comes  within  the  jurisdiction  of  strict  legal  considerations  as 
to  what  may  or  may  not  be  given  in  evidence.  And  the  case  before 
ine  is  so  special  and  peculiar  in  its  character  and  details  that  1  think  it 
best  that  Lady  St.  Barnard  should  be  allowed  a  certain  margin  in  telling 
her  story.     I  would  therefore  suggest,  Mr.  Cuffing,  that  you  waive 
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tyoiir  objection  as  to  the  letters.      You  can  make  it  when  the  case,  |^^| 
it  should  do  so,  goes  before  a  higher  tribunal.  ^^^^ 

Mr.  Cuffing  :  I  bow  to  your  worship's  superior  judgment.  ^^^^k 

\  Lady  St.  Bamord  continued  her  evidence :  The  letter  contai^^^H 
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expressions  of  admiration  wlucii  flattered  ra&  I  did  ooc  itfilf.biil 
told  Mt.  Kansford  when  next  he  spoke  to  me  that  he  must  iwt  viis 
to  me;  that  my  grandfather  would  be  very  angry.  Shonly  jflH 
wards,  when  I  was  leaving  church  witli  my  grandfather  Wjllo,  bt 
messenger  slipped  a  packet  into  my  hand.  VMien  I  got  ban:  1 
found  that  it  contained  another  letter  and  a  verj'  haodsomc  ncclia 
of  pearls  and  diamonds.  About  this  lime  ray  gntDdfaihcr  IVife 
introduced  me  to  a  Mr.  Tom  Mayfield,  who  wa^  a  student  at  ik 
Dunelni  University,  and  Mr.  Mayfield  paid  me  ^»cdal  Utcodn 
My  grandfather  Waller  spoke  to  me  verj- seriously  one  dayaluotlii 
gentleman  and  Mr.  Rausford.  He  forbade  me  to  speak  to  Mt 
Ransford,  and  said  if  1  desired  |the  attentions  of  any  gentlcmn  )b 
Tom  Mayfield  was  an  honourable  and  upright  young  nan  in  ntai 
he  had  confidence,  and  for  whom  he  had  a  sincere  regard.  ("Cod 
bless  him  ! "  said  Kalmal,  the  poet,  almost  aloud.]  Mr.  MiyMi 
was  a  frequent  visitor.  He  did  not  inspire  me  with  tmy  iptml 
sentiment  that  I  remember,  any  more  than  Mr.  Ransfoid.  t  «a 
young,  and  I  suppose  the  attentions  of  these  gentlemen  fiatletcd  mt 
the  more  so  as  it  was  understood  that  almost  any  gjrl  in  ThiDdK 
would  have  been  proud  of  an  offer  of  marriage  from  either  gcntlniBS. 
I  regarded  Mr.  Mayfield  as  a  friend,  and  in  that  character  liked  hin 
much.  [Kalmat  thought  of  leaving  the  Court,  but  he  was  Euomutt 
by  the  calm,  lovely  face  of  the  woman  who  was  thus  confesai^  be- 
self  before  the  world.]  Mr.  Ransford  frequently  wrote  Icttcntocr, 
in  which  he  said  I  was  too  good  and  too  pretty  Ibr  Dundm  ;  thS  il 
was  a  shame  that  I  should  remain  in  so  dull  a  place ;  he  regretted 
that  even  if  I  would  have  him  be  could  not  then  marry  mc  for  baBj 
reasons ;  but  he  drew  a  gay  picture  of  London,  and  ofii;r«l  W  i*lr 
me  there.  I  was  very  angry  at  this,  and  replied  to  him  \  ' 
pressing  my  feelings  strongly  and  begging  him  to  (■ 
necklet  he  had  given  me.  Mnding  tiiat  it  was  valu.i ;  : 
think  I  ought  to  keep  it  One  evening,  when  my  gtanOii;.! .  n 
was  dining  with  the  Dean  of  Dunelm,  1  was  in  the  BUninii:i  In  m-; 
our  garden  overlooking  tlie  river.  I  thought  I  saw  Mt.  .M-v:il^  ■  ■ 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  in  a  girlish  freak  J  wavul  niy  liiiU  fc 
him.  Presently  I  saw  that  he  responded,  and  was  coming  towvdi 
the  garden.  Then  I  discovered  that  it  n-as  not  Mr.  Ma^'fidd,  and  1 
ran  into  the  house.  It  was  summer  time,  June  1  think  ;  I  renuinri 
in  tiic  house  a  short  time  and  tiien  returned  to  the  summer  boUK- 
where  1  found  Mr.  Ransford.  He  had  scaled  the  wall.  The  samaa 
house  could  be  seen  from  the  house,  and  also  from  the  odfuaU 
.gardens,  and  it  was  daylight.     Mr.  Ransford  begged jbc  on  hit  knctt 
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1  him  3  few  moments.     He  apologised  for  hai-ing  insulted 

1  his  letter,  and  vowed  he, loved  me  liettcr  thaii  all  tlie  world. 

e  frighteoed  me  by  his  veliemence,  and  1  was  just  going  to  ka\'e 

a  when  my  grajidiather  Waller  .ippeaied,  and  suddenly  taking  mc 

k  the  arm,  he  half  led  and  half  dragged  me  into  the  house.    He  was 

y  angry  and  used  harsh  language.     The  servant,  I  think,  had  gone 

the  Dean's  and  informed  him  of  Mr.  Ransford  being  in  the  summer 

This  incident  caused  ray  grandfather  Waller  to  be  verj- severe 

le.     He  loved  me,  I  believe,  verj' dearly,  and  was  consequently 

isely  jealous  of  mt.      He  would  not  allow  me  to  explain ;  lie 

mid   not   see   that    Mr.  Hansford's  visit  was  accidental,  and  he 

[cised  a  most  galling  surveillance  over  me  which  made  me  very 

lappy  and  set  rae  thinking  of  going  away  and  trying  to  earn  my 

1  livelihood. 

,  Holland :  Did  your  grandfather  \Valler  ever  speak  of  your 
ffltage? 

idy  St.  Barnard  :  Frequently.     He  told  me  that  some  day  my 

■  grandfather  might  acknowledge  me,  and  then  I  should  be  a 

by  of  title.     This,  he  said,  depended  on  my  good  conduct. 

■.  Cuffing  ;  Is  Mr.  'Waller  to  be  called  ? 

r.  Holland  :   Mr.  Waller,  sir,  is  dead. 

.  (ear   coiirsed   slowly  down   Lady  St  Barnard's  cheek  at  this 

EDtion  of  her  grandfather ;  but  she  continued  her  evidence,  Kalraat 

s  if  he  would  Uke  to  slay  Cuffing,  the  lawyer,  upon  the  spot ; 

^  grandfather  Waller  told  me  I  was  like  my  mother,  and  he  feared 

mX  I  might  have  an  inclination  for  a  professional  life.     He  told  me 

Bniy  mother's  elopement  and  his  search  for  her,  and  of  her  death  at 

ulognc,  and  of  his  bringing  me  an  infant  home  to  London.     He 

i  my  father  was  a  nobleman,  and  that  some  day,  if  I  were  a  good 

L  my  other  grandfather,  who  was  a  great  friend  of  the  Dean's,  would 

ajowledge  me  and  make  me  a  lady.     It  made  roe  imhappy  to  see 

f  grandfather  miserable,  and  I  begged  him  to  give  me  back  my  old 

,  promising  that  I  would  never  deceive  him  ;  I  told  him  that  I 

Hjy  did  not  care  for  Mr.  Ransford,  and  tliat  I  would  never  speak 

llim  again  if  he  wished  me  not  to  speak  to  him.     My  grandfather 

1  me  and  trusted  me  again,  and  in  order  that  I  might  be  free 

]geiher  in  my  conscience  I  took  Mr.  Ransford's  present  out  when 

Irent  for  a  walk  and  flung  it  into  the  river.     (.Applause.) 

Mr,  Holland :  Was  it  on  this  very  day  lliat  Mr.  Mayfield  proposed 
^.yoiir  hand? — It  was.     I  met  him  outside  the  Diinelm  meadows, 
s  gathering  wild  llowers.     He  made  a  formal  ]>ropositian  It 
',,  which  startled  me  very  much,  because  he  was  SQ  ( 
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never  until  then  had  felt  that  flirtation  was  a  serious  matter.  I  con- 
sider I  was  quite  a  girl,  and  I  was  utterly  inexperienced.  It  made 
nie  cry  afterwards  to  think  that  I  had  caused  Mr.  Mayfield  pain.  I 
told  him  that  I  did  not  love  him,  and  it  was  true ;  I  did  not  love 
anybody ;  I  did  not  know  what  love  was.  [Kalmat  sighed  deeply, 
and  the  picture  of  that  summer  day  and  the  lovely  girl  among  the 
flowers  rose  before  him  and  mocked  him.]  I  had  more  respect  fer 
Mr.  Mayfield  than  for  Mr.  RansfonL  I  am  siure  he  was  a  good  and 
honourable  man. 

Mr.  Cuffing :  As  a  matter  of  information  more  than  as  a  matter  of 
form,  I  wish  to  know  if  Mr.  Mayfield  is  to  be  called. 

Mr.  Holland  :  We  have  no  knowledge  of  Mr.  Mayfidd's  existence. 
If  he  is  alive  we  know  nothing  of  his  whereabouts. 

[Kalmat  smiled  sarcastically  and  stroked  his  grey  grizzly  beard.] 

Lady  St.  Barnard  continued :  When  I  returned  home  I  found  my 
grandfather  Waller  in  a  furious  passion.  He  had  seen  me  throw 
something  into  the  river,  and  he  had  obtained  assistance  and 
recovered  the  jewels,  which  he  flung  at  my  feet.  I  told  him 
tlie  truth  about  them,  but  he  seemed  to  have  lost  his  reason, 
and  behaved  terribly.  He  frightened  me.  I  feared  for  a  monsent 
that  he  would  kill  me.  His  anger  was  altogether  unreasonable, 
but  no  doubt  it  arose  out  of  his  love  for  me,  he  was  so  anxious  about 
my  welfare.  He  did  not  understand  me.  If  I  had  had  a  mother  at 
this  time  she  would  have  known  how  to  estimate  such  an  incident 
When  I  went  to  bed  that  night  I  began  to  revolve  in  my  mind  the 
idea  of  running  away.  I  felt  that  life  would  be  a  burden  to  me.  I 
had  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Ransford  would  continue  to  persecute  m& 
Moreover,  Mr.  Mayfield  had  begged  me  to  reconsider  my  refiisal  of 
him,  and  I  think,  to  pacify  him,  I  had  half  consented.  Then  the 
woman  servant  whom  my  grandfather  had  engaged  was  a  spy  upon 
my  actions,  and  my  grandfather  was  so  strange  in  his  manner  towards 
nic  that  I  began  to  feel  that  I  should  only  be  safe  in  flight  I  was 
vor>',  very  unhappy. 

The  poor  lady  broke  down  at  this  point,  and  gave  way  to  a  flood 
of  tears.  There  was  a  dead  sympathetic  silence  in  Court  Several 
women  were  crying.  Kalmat  stroked  his  beard,  and  felt  now  that  he 
understood  more  of  the  character  of  that  Dunelm  beauty  than  he  had 
ever  known.  But  just  as  he  was  melting,  he  remembered  that 
letter  of  Phil  Ransford's,  and  the  jar  of  flowers  put  outside  the 

odow  as  the  signal  of  consent,  and  then  he  doubted,  though  he 
not  cease  to  sympathise  and  to  love. 
r.  Hdland;  Do  not  a^tate  yourself;  Lady  St  Barnard.   I  am 
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sure  the  Court  is  deeply  grieved  that  you  should  be  called  upon  to 
refer  to  these  matters. 

Mr.  Cuffing  half  rose  to  object  to  this  remark,  but  thought  better 
of  it,  and  sat  down  again. 

The  prisoner  at  the  bar  preserved  a  defiant  demeanour.  He  was 
angry  at  being  kept  in  gaol,  and  there  was  a  taste  of  revenge  in  Liidy 
St  Barnard's  tears. 

Lord  St  Barnard  handed  his  wife  a  glass  of  water,  and  pressed  her 
hand. 

In  a  few  moments  her  ladyship  was  ready  to  go  on  with  her  story. 

Mr.  Holland:  Was  it  at  this  time  that  you  received  from  Mr. 
Ransford  a  long  letter  full  of  sympathy  for  your  position,  and  offering 
to  conduct  you  to  London,  where  he  said  he  had  great  theatrical 
influence  ? 

Lady  St  Barnard :  It  was.  He  intimated  that  he  knew  how 
unhappy  I  was;  he  professed  the  deepest  love  and  respect,  and 
offered  to  take  me  to  London  and  marry  me  there.  He  urged  mc  in 
what  seemed  to  be  ver>'  sincere  language,  dwelt  upon  his  wealth,  and 
assured  me  that  when  we  were  married  my  grandfather  would  forgive 
me.  He  said  he  would  have  a  carriage  ready  and  in  waiting  that 
night,  and  we  could  catch  the  mail  train  to  town,  where  he  would 
engage  rooms  for  me,  where  I  could  remain  by  myself  until  the  pre- 
parations for  our  marriage  were  complete.  If  I  accepted  his  offer  I 
was  to  put  out  a  jar  of  flowers  on  the  window  sill.  I  read  his  letter 
in  my  bedroom,  and  I  knelt  dovin  and  prayed  to  God  to  have  me 
in  his  keeping,  and  to  preserve  me  from  the  persecutions  of  this 
man.  There  was  something  insidious  in  the  language  of  his  letter 
which  impressed  me,  girl  as  I  was.  I  suppose  it  was  instinct.  I 
never  for  a  moment  thought  of  accepting  his  offer.  The  thought  of 
my  position,  the  thought  of  my  grandfather's  unkindness  ex[x>sing  ine 
to  such  an  attack,  made  me  ill.  I  retired  earlier  than  usual  that 
night,  and  I  felt  happier  than  I  had  felt  for  some  time  because  my 
grandfather  seemed  to  soften  towards  me  when  he  found  I  was  not 
welL  Soon  after  I  had  said  good- night  to  my  grandfather  Waller,  and 
he  had  kissed  me  with  something  like  the  old  affection,  there  was  a 
great  commotion  and  knocking  at  the  door  and  a  cry  of  murder.  I 
ran  out  upon  the  landing  to  see.  The  street  door  was  sud^Jerjly 
opened  by  my  grandfather,  and  I  heard  the  voices  of  Mr.  .Mayfield 
and  Mr.  Ransford  in  angry  altercation,  and  heard  blows  being  struck. 
I  ran  down.  My  grandfather  shut  the  street  door,  and  led  Mr. 
Ransford  into  the  dining  room.  He  was  faint  and  bleeding,  and 
Mr.  ^layfield  in  angri'  terms  was  telling  my  gnmdiathcr  that  br 
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prevented  an  dopement  and  saved  the  honour  of  hii  chBd. 
Cuffing  smiled  at  this,  nnd  took  furious  notes.]  Mr.  Kansfari 
his  e)es  and  said  he  was  all  right,  and  commenced  to  opologite.' 
Mayfield  said  lie  was  a  blatk-hearted  scoundrel,  and  ray 
cursed  me  and  ordered  me  to  bed.  I  retired  to  my  room,  and  Fl^ 
sently  I  heard  the  door  shut  and  Mr.  Kansford  leave.  Mt.  >brt(M 
remained  nnlh  my  grandfather  some  time,  and  when  he  left  1  [at  o> 
my  light,  fastened  my  door,  and  pretended  to  l>e  axlecp.  for  1  couU 
not  endure  any  more  of  my  grandfather's  most  unmerited  abuse. 

If  r.  Holland :  Let  me  ask  you  here,  Lady  St  Barnard,  if  you  gsn 
the  signal  asked  for  in  Mr.  Ransford's  letter. 
Lady  St.  Barnard ;  No,  sir.     [Kalmat  groaned.] 
Mr.   Holland :    Did  you  by  word  or  act  in  any  yiaf  MCtpl  Ifa. 
Ransford's  proposition  ? 

Lady  St.  Barnard  :  Neither  by  word  nor  att. 
[Ralmat  was  sorely  exercised  in  mind  at  this ;  for  he  had  seen  Or 
signal  given.] 

^^'ouId  Fate  lay  the  newspapers  next  day  conlatning  thb  cvidcaR 
before  the  woman  in  Bedford  Street  who  closed  the  eyes  of  pw 
old  Waller  ?  And,  if  so,  would  she  have  sense  enough  to  undentuj 
it,  and  volunteer  her  evidence  ? 

The  Magistrate :  I  think  this  woald  be  a  good  point  for  idjomv 
anent.     It  is  clear  her  ladyship's  evidence  will  last  some  tunc. 

llr.  Holland  :  One  more  question,  your  worshii>,  Allhoiq;b  ilil 
3)ardly  the  proper  time  to  ask  it,  I  am  anxious  that  not  another  te|Ml 
of  this  case  shall  go  to  the  world  without  her  ladyship  giving  bs 
emphatic  denial  of  this  most  shameful  and  cniel  libel.  Wc  shiU  fs 
fiirthcr  into  this  matter  to-morrow,  your  ladyship.  Meaowhtlc,  poipM 
.as  it  is  to  put  such  a  question,  I  wilt  ask  your  ladyship  if  «i  «nr  tnt 
^ou  have  been  guilty  of  any  improper  intimacy  with  the  ddendut. 
I  jdy  St.  Barnard  :  No. 

There  was  something  so  dignified  and  pare,  and  yet  so  scoofiil 
.and  indignant,  in  her  ladyship's  manner  as  she  interetl  litis  eiffa> 
sive  monosyllable  that  it  took  hold  of  the  Cotirt  with  a  strong'  sy»iM- 
thetic  grip,  and  drew  from  it  a  loud  burst  of  applause.  Tl  > 
:and  the  officers  endeavoured  to  check  this  ddiMastratii.r, 
but  witliout  avail;  and  Mr.  Cuffing  was  hiistltid  as  he  !lI: 
[JTe  returned,  however,  to  demand  the  protectiod  of  the  j^'Lcc,  ud 
b  time  for  the  magistrate  to  utter  some  few  emphatic  wovds  of  wm- 
kg  to  the  remnant  of  the  crowd  which  was  gradually  working  m 
■ray  into  Bow  Street     Lord  and  Lady  St.  BAraarU  were-  acawDO- 
■Bted  with  scats  vn  \hc  Tni^strate's  room  until  the  rhrong-oiiiMedM 
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Ihad  been  pretty  well  cleared  by  the  police,  when  they  drove  to' 
hVesiminstcr  Palace  Hotel,  where  they  stayed  during  the  trial. 

:  removed  from  the   Langhara   Hotel  to  a  ijuiet  liouse  in 

mt  tJarden,  that  he  might  be  less  subjected  to  observation.     He 

y  |«ompted  to  this  step  on  seeing  a  paragraph  in  the  Times  re- 

:  to  his  probable  arrival  in  England.    Happily  he  had  in  a 

r  from  America  only  spoken  in  general  terais  of  his  visit  lo  this 

■,  and  no  one  knew  that  he  n-as  in  England, 


CHAPTER  IX. 


CLYTIES   LIFE   IS  LONDON. 


«■  the  second  day  of  the  evidence  of  Lady  St.  Barnard  she  cam«. 
interesting  period  when  she  ran   away  from    Dunelm  to' 

B  said,  referring  to  the  night  of  the  encounter  between  Ransford' 
tayfield  ;  I  felt  that  I  could  no  longer  stay  ivith  my  grandfather. 
kolved  lo  nm  away  to  London.  I  could  get  an  engagement  there, 
mgbt,  to  go  on  the  stage.  My  mother's  name,  I  believed,  would 
tnown,  and  on  the  strength  of  it   I  should  find  employment 

little  money.     Soon  after  midnight,   when   all  was   quiet, 
^cked  up  a  few  clothes.     I   kissed  my  grandfather  while  h&] 
,  and  crept  out  of  the  house.     In  taking  a  last  look  at  thi 
I  was  somewhat  startled  to  see  that  my  jar  of  flowers  waa 
the  window-sill.      I  have  since  thought  about  this,  and  can 
f.  come   to   the  conclusion    that   my  grandfather,   who  believed 
a  room  to  be  unhealthy,  had  put  them  outside  because 
;  well,  and  that   this   might    have    misled    the   prisoner, 
inking  that  1  was  willing  to  go  away  with  him.     Possibly  oi 
ml  of  that  time,  if  we  could  find  her,  would  be  able  lo  sjjeak 
I  walked  to  the  railway  station  at  an  adjacent  village  and  took 
1  to  York,  where  I  remained  two  hours,  and  then  went  on  to 
1  I  arrived  I  asked  a  porter  if  there  was  an  hotel  near 
tation.     He  carried  my  litde  luggage  to  an  hotel,  where  I  re- 
vo  or  three  days.     I  then  searclied  for  lodgings.     I  took  an 
I  did  not  know  where  it  was  going,  but  I  got  out  where  I 
1  the  neighbourhood.     The  trees  at  Regent's  Park  attracted 
iiiiii  I  infjuired  for  lodgings  at  a  house  in  a  street  near  Sl  John's  Wo< 
H'berc  a  card  was  exhibited  in  the  window.    1  was  utterly  ignorant 
Eon,  either  as  to  localities  or  manners  and  customs.     I  went  iiit 
Pioiue     The  appearance  of  the  landlady  somewhat  alarmed 
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ibut  she  spoke  kindly  to  me,  which  disarmed  roy  apprdienaoo 
anyihing  wrong  for  a  moment.  I  did  not  take  a  seaL  I  only  tfecd 
inside  tht;  room.  I'he  landlady  then  asked  me  to  drink  chanipagu. 
and  called  to  a  man  in  the  next  room  to  look  at  me,  and  then  I  nu 
put  of  tlie  houst  and  into  the  street.  A  policeman  was  passing  nA 
I  ran  to  him  for  protection.  1  explained  the  whole  business  to  hioi , 
he  said  1  had  had  a  narrow  escape,  and  offered  to  conduct  me  to  i 
person  who  would  find  me  respectable  lodgings. 

Mr.  Holland :  Had  you  any  idea  that  the  house  was  in  any  nf 
an  improper  house  ? 

Lady  St.  Barnard ;  No,  I  did  not  understand  what  an  impnps 
house  was.  I  thought  the  policeman  meant  1  had  had  a  lonD' 
escape  of  being  robbed  and  murdered. 

Mr.  Holland  :  How  long  were  you  in  the  house? 

1  .ady  St.  Barnard  :  Two  or  three  minutes. 

Mr.  Holland :  Did  the  policeman  take  you  to  Mr,  John  Breett, 
park-keeper  at  the  north  gate,  Regent's  Park  ? 

Lady  St.  Barnard  :  He  did,  and  he  directed  me  to  his  wife's  \iom 
in  St.  Mark's  Crescent,  where  I  lodged  for  some  weeks.  I  toU  Mn. 
Breeze  who  I  was  and  what  my  intentions  were  with  regard  to  Ae 
Stage.  She  went  with  me  to  Mr.  Barrington's  dramatic  VgOKj- 
Before  that  I  called  upon  Mr.  Chute  Woodfield  at  his  theatre^  »U 
he  advised  me  not  to  go  upon  the  stage,  because  he  said  theatre  wet 
not,  as  a  rule,  conducted  upon  respectable  or  moral  principles.  Bji 
I  felt  that  1  could  only  obtain  a  livelihood  by  means  of  the  stage,  ml 
I  thought  my  mother's  fame  would  help  me-  Mr.  Brcue  UXOfr 
panied  me  to  Mr.  Barrington's,  the  dramatic  agent,  who  introdund  W 
to  Mr.  \VyIdetiberg,  of  the  Delphos  Theatre.  I  was  engaged  for  i 
new  ])iece  then  in  course  of  rehearsal.  I  had  a  part  given  to  nc 
and  studied  it  The  rehearsals  lasted  about  a  fortaigbL  \i  the  ai 
of  the  first  week  Mr.  Wyldenberg  explained  to  the  company,  «i« 
were  to  have  been  p.iid  half  salaries  during  rehearsal,  that  he  had  »< 
money,  but  would  have  plenty  next  week.  When  the  ncit  *«l 
came  Mr.  Wyldenberg  promised  to  pay  everybody  on  the  first  nigl* 
of  the  play  being  produced.  There  was  a  great  commotion  amoo; 
the  company,  and  some  persons  left  ^and  threw  up  their  parts.  Us 
the  opening  night  the  musicians  refused  to  go  into  the 
unless  they  received  twenty  pounds — {laughter),- 
,s  in  company  with  the  manager  paid  the 

iding  actor  refused  to  go  on — (laughter), — and  s  St\ 

isued  between  the  ballet  master  and  Mr.  Wyldi 
■toionsieur  —  (loud  laughter),  —  and  discharged 
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titcDcd,  and  had  serious  thoughts  of  going  away,  bui  a  persoBif 
>  afterwards  turned  out  to  be  a  detective  officer,  asked  me 
b  Miss  Pitt,  and  when  1  said  "  Yes,"  he  told  me  not  to  be  afraid, 
■  had  authority  to  take  care  of  me.  I  had  hardly  recovered  my 
irise  at  this  when  I  was  informed  that  Mr.  Wyldenberg  had  just 
eivcd  a  telegram  from  a  noble  lord  who  had  promised  to  provide 
goo  for  rent  and  other  expenses  that  night,  and  now  declined  to 
1  consequence  of  which  the  theatre  would  not  be  opened. 
lager  'thereupon  staled  that  his  wife,  who  played  the  leading 
i  was  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  a  notice  to  that  effect  was  at  once 
jtitten  and  sent  outside  to  be  posted  on  the  doors^( laugh ler)^and 

e  alt  told  that  we  might  go  home. 
I  Mr.  Holland  :  And  in  fact  you  never  made  your  dHnlt  at  all  ?        J 
(  Lady  St.  Barnard :  No.  % 

I  Mr.  Holland  :  Never  appeared  on  the  stage  in  public  ?  H 

t  Lady  St.  Barnard  :  Never. 

.  Holland:  Now  permit  me  to  carry  your  ladyship  back  a  few 
ys  in  your  narrative.      Did  yon  meet  the  prisoner  during  your 
Jicarsal  at  the  Delphos  Theatre  ?— I  did. 
I  Where  ? — In  the  Park.     Mrs,  Breeze  took  me  there  to  siiow 

e  Comer  in  the  season. 
\  Did  the  prisoner  get  off  his  horse,  and  comt  up  to  you  ? — He  did. 
\  What  did  he  say? — He  expressed  some  surprise  at  seeing  me,  and 
BTOS  glad  to  see  that  he  had  not  been  seriously  hurt.  He  told 
..  Breeze  that  he  was  a  friend  of  my  grandfather,  and  begged  to 
It  allowed  to  come  and  see  me.     I  asked  him   to  pledge  his  word 

t  to  communicate  with  my  grandfather,  and  he  did  so. 

t  Did  Mrs.  Breeze  give  him  your  address  ?— She  did. 

L  And  he  called  upon  you  ? — He  did.     He  urged  me  to  k-t  him  be 

f  service  to  me.     I  was  glad  he  called,  because  I   learnt  from  him 

t  Mr.  Mayfieid  left  Dunelm  the  same  morning  as  that  upon  which 

{appeared,  and  it  was  thought  by  some  people  that  he  and  1  liad 

*  away  together,     [Mr,  Cuffing  looked  at  the  jjrisoncr,   smiled, 

\  made  special  notes.]     I  was  enabled  to  disabuse  Mr.  Ransford's 

^d  of  this,  and  I  asked  him  to  make  it  known  in  Dunelm,  without 

ing  a  clue  to  my  discovery.     The  fear  of  what  people  would  say 

lUt  the  scene  at  the  Hermitage,  and  the  honor  of  being  denounced 

f  my  grandfather,  were  inducements  in  my  running  away,  and  I  was 

rous  that  Mr.  Kansford  should  clear  me  as  regarded  Mr.  May- 

I  begged  him  not  to  visit  me,  but  he  expressed  to  Mrs.  Breeze 

•test  in  me,  and  seemed  so  penitent  in  regard  to  the 

'Tevailed  upon  to  trust  htm.     Mortover,  he  said  he 
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knew  Mr.  Wyldenberg  well,  and  couKl  help  me  in 
placed  !iis  brotighain  al  my  disposal,  and  I  ased  it  nn  i 
siom.     One  day  I  was  invited  to  luachean  in  the  nwiK^a^ll 
I  declined  ihe  invitation,  but  I  was  pressed  by  Mr.  Wj-ldcnba^ai 
said  that  be  should  feel  offended  if  I  persisted  in  rcfunng:    lodn 
he  half  intimated  that  he  would  cancel  my  engagement  if  I  nliiM 
1  therefore  accompanied  him  after  rehearsal  to  his  itMiB.    TW* 
were  two  other  gentlemen  and  ladies  present.      I  did  not  hlie  liia 
manner  nor  conversation,  and  for  a  niomeot  1  almost   rcgretUil  AC 
1  had  not  taken  the  advice  of  Mr.  Chute  Woodfield  aDd  t 
thing  but  the  stage  as  a  means  of  living,     kx  this  moment  Mr.  Rab- 
ford  appeared,  and  I  was  really  glad  to  see  him.  for  the  fi 
my  life,  because  I  thought  he  would  protect  me.     Afler  luncfceoa  ik 
conduct  of  the  ladies  and  the  remarks  of  the  gentlemen  diiykJuJ 
and  frightened  me,  and  I  felt  suddenly  ilL     I  asked  Mr.  Kj 
to  lake  nie  out  and  put  me  into  a  cab.     He  consented,  and  s 
brougham  was  at  the  door.     When  I  got  in  I  felt  so  id  tbat  I  m 
glad  of  his  offer  to  sec  me  home.     I  felt  faint  and  giddy  a: 
By-and-by  the  brougham  stopped  in  Piccadilly.     Mr.  Kansfanl  b1 
I  was  seriously  ill,  and  he  would  send  for  ,i  doctor.     I  refiisMj  Wfo 
into  his  chambers;  but  he  seemed  greatly  hurt  at  tl«s,  and  il  < 
once   I    felt  incapable  of  resistance,   and  entered   the    bouse; 
middle-aged  woman  came  into  the  room,  and  I  flung  tnyvetf  blBi 
arms,  and  burst  into  tears,  which  relieved  me  a  little.     Mr.  RaiuM 
left  the  room  for  a  few  minutes,  and  I  implored  ihc  woman  to  p^ 
lect  me.     I  had  strange  misgivings.     I  did  not  know  whf.     \  H- 
rible  fear  came  upon  me.     I  felt  as  if  I  should  faint,  but  I  ms  iOB- 
mined  not  to  faint    "  Do  not  leave  me,  do  not  leave  n»e,~  I  nidtoAc 
woman,    Slie  put  her  arms  round  me  and  said  she  wmild  not,  liqpl 
me  to  be  calm,  and  told  me  to  have  no  fear,  she  would  take  an  oIwl 

Mr.  Cuffing  asked  for  the  name  of  this  woman. 

Mr.  Holland  said  the  prosecution  were  not  inposse.-.-': 
they  hoped  that  the  publicity  given  to  the  evidence  u 
nard  would  be    the  means  of  bringing  this  person  int. 
witness ;  for  he  was  bound  to  admit  that  her  evidcnrc  w:is  p{  si 
utmost  importance. 

Mr.  Cuffing  rubbed  hia  hands,  bowed  gravely,  and  fi.ni  i!o*ii.  Ps! 
Kalmat  thought  to  himself  that  there  was  more  woik  iV: 
woman  must  be  found.     He  was  afraid  to  iniat  a  (!■■ 
I  would  at  once  have  set  him  to  work,  but  in  his  own  mu' 
kan  advertisement  offeirag  a  reward  of  ^loo  if  the  woman  *uuldi-: 
-municate  wiAC.  Y.  E.,  General  Post  Office. 


Mb'.  HoAmd,  addreimig  th«  Countess :  What  happened  after  thk? 
t<X  losi  my  senses.     I  suppose  I  faiotcd. 

■Wliat  did  you  afterwards  have  reason  to  tliink  was  the  matter  with 
■n  ? — 1  have  Qo  doubt  I  was  drugged.     (Sensalion,)  J 

I  How  ?— Through  the  wine  1  took  at  lunchton.  M 

LiDid  you  take  much  wine? — Verj'  httle.  " 

b  Do  jrau  remember  what  wine  you  took  ? — Sherrj'  and  champagne. 
k.How  long  were  you  insensible  ?^ For  several   hours  I    supposci 
IFlKn  I  awoke  tlie  woman  was  still  by  my  side. 
kWas  any  one  else  present? — No. 
■  Not  the  prisoner? — No. 

ft.Vhat  did  the  woman  say? — Slie  said  she  had  had- — 
I  Can  you  give  us  the  exact  words  ?— I  think  so.     She  said  "  I 
mi  a  great  row  with  the  master,  but  I  would  not  leave  you,  for  I 
B&dren  of  my  own." 

L  .Were  you  attended  by  a  doctor? — No  ;  the  woman  said  I  shi 
pon  be  better  now ;  she  had  given  me  an  emetic ;  she  said  sol 
ping  bad  disagreed  with  me. 

U>id  she  stay  all  night  with  you  ? — She  did.  I  slept  in  he 
Wvras  very  weak,  but  she  conducted  me  upstairs.  There  was  no 
■pans  of  communicating  with  the  Breezes.  In  the  morning  when  I 
H^up  I  was  much  stronger,  and  Mr.  Ransford  said  he  had  tdd  the 
^Bezes  where  I  was,  and  that  I  need  be  under  no  apprehensioo. 
^L  Breeze  would  come  to  mc  presently,  This  was  in  his  room.  I 
^P  my  bonnet  and  shawl  on  ready  to  go,  and  then  for  the  first  lime 
H  woman  Left  roe  to  call  a  cab.  Upon  that  the  prisoner  said 
^Biedly,  and  nith  great  vehemence,  "  iUiss  Waller,  you  arc  ruined  ; 
^p  are  ccwnpromised  beyond  redemption  ;  you  had  better  stay  here 
H-good;  you  shall  have  everything  you  want,  carriages,  jewels, 
^Bey,  position  ;  the  world  will  never  believe  your  story  of  last  night." 
Htiied  to  take  my  hand.  There  was  a  knife  upon  the  table;  I 
^■ed  it  and  raised  it  as  if  to  strike  him.  I  was  too  indignant  to 
^Lk.  I  bitterly  felt  my  unprotected  situation.  All  I  could  say  was 
Htward,  coward,"  and  at  tliis  moment  the  housekeeper  retvitned, 
^P  she  conducted  me  to  a  cab  at  the  door,  and  I  went  to  tfl||j 
^ki^s.  When  I  reached  SL  Mark's  Crescent  I  found  Mrs.  BreetH 
^ph  excited  and  alarmed.  She  had  received  no  message  from  tWl 
^kndant ;  nor  had  she  been  asked  to  go  to  Piccadilly.  i 

H|r.  Holland  :  Did  you  go  to  rehearsal  the  next  day  ? — nJ 
Has  too  ill ;  but  on  the  following  day  I  went,  having  receivJ 
B'lttgent  message  from  Mr.  Wv" '  I  was  obstmctina 

K  business  of  the  theatre.     I  '  *InnBUB 
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again  during  the  remainder  of  my  engagement  ihcrc.  Nln.  Brme 
went  (vith  me  to  the  theatre  always  during  the  inu-iliuki  oi 
my  stay  there.  She  was  not  l)ehind  tlie  scenes  on  thenighl«beniit 
piece  was  to  be  produced.  I  had  taken  a  box  for  hcrseM  ad 
family. 

You  referred  to  Mr.  While,  the  detective  officer? — ^Yei,  Ik 
introduced  himself  to  lue ;  he  said  he  was  employed  by  my  Inradi. 
and  he  was  instructed  to  get  me  out  of  the  engagement  11 
the  Delphos  Theatre.  He  could  not  tell  me  by  whom  hew» 
employed,  he  said,  but  he  hoped,  he  said,  to  have  my  gracdlatba 
Waller's  permission  to  carry  out  what  my  friends  proposed.  He 
inquired  for  Mrs.  Breeze.  I  told  him  she  would  be  In  front  of  iIk 
house.  He  said  I  had  better  hasten  home.  The  Delphos  TTiaw 
would  not  be  opened  again  under  the  present  management.  He  gwi 
me  his  card.  1  asked  him  what  guarantee  I  had  that  he  »^£  ictint 
bon&fidt.  The  guarantee,  he  said,  that  he  knew  the  Dean  of  Dunetn. 
and  also  the  father  of  the  nobleman  who  eloped  with  my  mother.  T 
thereupon  went  round  to  the  front  of  the  house,  where  the  Hrcciei  lud 
just  arrived  in  a  cab,  I  went  home  with  them,  and  when  wc  anivcd 
Mr,  White,  the  detective,  was  standing  upon  the  doorstep. 

Mr.  Cuffing:  I  observe  that  Mr.  White  is  in  Court.  \  ihmi^it 
was  understood  all  witnesses  were  to  leave. 

Mr.  Holland  :  Do  you,  then,  call  Mr.  l\'hite? 

Mr.  Cuffing  :  No. 

Mr.  Holland  :  Neither  do  we.     (Laughter.) 

The  Magistrate  :  Then  Mr.  Wliite  may  remain  ;  I  dare  say  he 
business  here  ;  Mr.  White  does  not  usually  waste  his  tin»c  a»  a  mm 
spectator,  .^nd  now  I  think  we  may  adjourn.  Her  ladyshiii  nuiB  k 
tired,  and  there  is  no  prospect  of  concluding  her  evidence,  I  for, » 
present. 

Mr.  Holland  bowed  to  signify  his  approval  of  Ihe  ad joomcKiil . 
Mr.  Cuffing  went  up  to  the  dock  and  conferred  with  his  client ;  Lsrf 
St.  Barnard  conducted  his  wife  to  the  magistrate's  room;  ft* 
reporters  gathered  up  their  note  books  ;  Kalmat  stroked  hi*  benl 
and  followed  Lady  St.  Barnard  with  his  eyes  ;  Mr.  White  fliappeual; 
the  magistrate  quietly  asked  Mr.  Holland  how  long  the  case  "wtt 
last,  Mr.  Holland  said  as  quietly  he  really  did  not  knowj  aadlkE 
Court  adjourned. 

(To  b^  (ontiaufd.J 


A  DAY'S  Cub  Hunting. 

•'LL  bring  the  hounds  down  in  the  morning ;  they  waul 
'  exercise  badly,  and  a  long  trot  over  thf  road  will  harden 
their   feet  a  bit,    and    prevent  their  nails  from  growing 
,  loo  long.     Let's  see;   you  arc  stopping  at  the  Queen's 
c  Parade.     All  right.     I'll  be  past  your  window  at  ten  sharp. 
[will  have  breakfast  over  by  thai  time,  and  we'll  be  able  to  k 
over  ail  cool  and  comfortable." 

his  welcome  proposition  was  made  on  board  our  temporarily 
Iged  yacht  to  a  small  and  select  party  of  fellows,  by  whom  it  was 
Jved  with  every  apparent  demonstration  of  delight.  The  month 
September  was  more  than  half  over.  We  had  had  plenty  of 
Igence  in  every  sort  and  description  of  boating  and  tishing,  had 
our  usual  cut  in  at  the  partridges,  and  were  only  too  glad  of  the 
Xt  of  fresh  amusement  of  any  kind. 

:  bare  mention  of  looking  over  a  pack  of  foxhounds  in  the 
ilh  of  September  is  highly  suggestive  of  pleasures  to  come,  and 
chances  of  having  a  turn  at  the  cubs  appeared  to  offer  themselves 
Tor  consideration  as  the  most  natural  of  corollaries.     The  /i 
roiiin»ti,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  seized  upon  every  member  of 
Iptley  crew  of  the  yacht  simultaneously  and  like  an  epidemic. 

.is  own  huntsman,  and  his  two  whipper5-in  were 
Cures  of  his  own  professional  manufacture,  from  which  fact  it 
Y  be  inferred  that  they  were  far  better  workmen  than  their  appear- 
e  nod  paraphernalia  would  warrant  a  stranger  in  supposing.     The 
it,"  however,  turned  out  on  the  following  morning  "  in  best  bib 
i  tucker,"  mainly  for  the  reason  that  the  march  past  was  to  lake 
place  in  full  view  of  the  visitors  at  the  Queen's  Hotel,  which  hap- 
pened just  then  to  be  full  to  overflowing  of  strangers  from  all  [>arts. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  the  get-up  of  the  master  and  his  men  was 
It  well  calculated  to  impress  favourably  the  eye  of  a  London  con- 
',  for  their  pinks,  though  unimpeachable  in  shape  and  make, 
e  the  honoured  siains  of  full  many  a  foughien  field.     But  to  the 
ction  of  an  experienced   fox-hunter,  there  was    a   rough-and- 
s  about  the  entire  turn  out  thai  must  have  caused  the  liveliest 
The  hounds  and  the  horses  looked  as  "  fit  as  fiddles,'' 
li  Ifae  great  broad-reined  snafHes  and  brown  tops  gave  a  workm 
e  that  was  not  to  be  denied. 
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The  gallant  master  drew  up  at  attention  in  front  of  the 
I  sharp  to  the  minute— punctuality  with  him  being  a  law  of  mturc— 
^  ;ind  blowing  a  thrilling  raJteai,  he  drew  the  occupants  of  ikt  hotd  U 
the  windoiivs  "in  their  thousands" — according  to  Mr.  Odger'stalo- 
lation.  The  news  that  "  the  dougs  were  coming  out"  had  gut  nri 
somehow  or  another,  and,  as  may  be  supposed,  ttcre  was  a  gBodlf 
assemblage  on  the  Parade  to  welcome  the  arrival  of  Hir  chirf  dan 
of  the  district. 

After  the  first  greetings  were  o\'er,  and  tRe  whips  had  ixnA  Ifcci 
ancient  mugs  into  a  rare  tankard  of  home-brewed,  we  p«ocemM  tt 
"  look  'em  over,"  and  listened  complacently  to  the  eiHJmiiHntMpMKd 
upon  Pillager,  Pantaloon,  and  the  rest ;  leaim  how  Stiwigj^  *• 
bred  from  the  Duke  of  Beaufort's  kennel,  how  Snuwdhni  wi 
descended  in  a  direct  line  from  Lord  Segrave's  Sunflower,  Jisd  fcw 
Turpin — ha,  ha  '  Turpin — rare,  fine  hoimd  that;  obMJie  the  oldftEk 
Stringhalt — was  out-and-out  the  knowingest  card  in  the  whole  fodt 

"  I'm  going  to  draught  several  of 'em, "  said  the  mastct,  "  and  vam 
of  'em  are  going  away  in  a  day  or  two.  I  want  to  make  room  fct  ife 
young  entries.  But  old  Turpin  makes  a  fine  scbootmnsKx  te  Ac 
youngsters,  and  as  he  is  not  very  fest  now,  he  must  take  a  min  ■  fc 
cub-hunting  with  the  juvenile  members  of  the  family.'' 
"And  when  do  you  begin  cub-hunting?" 

"Eh?  Begin?  Well,  that's  the  very  thing  I'l-e  been  tImAag 
about  since  I  mentioned  bringing  down  the  pack  for  you  to  tee.  t 
should  like  to  show  you  fellows  some  fun  before  you  return  faa 
your  rambles.  Hang  it !  What  do  you  say — I  think  we  mi^lMr 
a  day  at  it  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  Oh,  decidedly ;  it's  the  very  thing  we,  too,  have  been  tlnbv 
about  The  mere  notion  of  looking  over  your  pack  suggested  O^ 
hunting  as  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  \vorld." 

"AH  right,  then.     I  cant  horw  more  tlian  one  of  you.    ButjnTR 

no  idea  what  a  rum  countr}'  mine  is,  and  any  kind  of  (}UAdm(«ii  ^ 

can  get  hold  of  will  do  for  cub^mnting  ivith  me.     I'll  have  hsaUdi 

at  six  for  Jialf-past.    I  like  the  morning,  though  I  believe  I'm  peoriat 

in  that  respect ;  but  I  don't  want  to  lose  any  \*ah]able  dop  llf  ob»- 

imlsions  brought  on  by  the  September  heat,  aficr  the  nuunerof  tie 

late  Colonel  Cook.     Au  ravir,  and  mind  tbc  hour,  for  I  iMke  * 

late  to  accommodate  you."       And  sounding  another  rt 

I    that  there  «-as  the  slightest  occasion  lor  a  display  of  lint  ru) 

I    our  master  was  a  skilful  perfonner  on  the  Inmtin^  ham,  and 

I  show  off  his  powers  when  there  was  no  harm  in  doing  so— fe 

I  his  way  slowly  and  with  much  stale  off  the  Parade 
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ilf  you  look  in  ihc  maps  of  the  'orid,"  sailh  Fluellea,  "  I  wanant 
you  shall  &nd,  ia  the  comparisons  bctircen  MaccdoD 
mouth,  that  the  situations,  look  you,  is  both  alike.  There 
b  in  M:icedon  ;  and  there  is  aUo,  moreover,  a  rivtrr  at  Monmou 
ftcilled  U'ye,  at  Monmouth  ;  but  it  is  out  of  my  prains  what 
S  of  the  other  river."  .\nd  as  the  country  which  our  ii 
B  is  very  hkc  another  in  a  distant  part  of  the  kingdom,  it  will 

ary  to  mention  the  precise  locality.  He  has  a  strong  objec- 
t  to  appear  m  print  himself,  and  nothing  can  offend  him  more 
■  to  read  accounts  of  his  exploits  iji  the  newsp^ipers,  furnished  by 
itithorised  hands.  PufBnglon  himself,  when  perusing  in  the 
Sn'iUiiigford  P-tiriot  the  glowing  description  of  a  run  with  his  hounds, 
from  the  joint  brains  ajid  manipulation  of  Soapy  Sponge  and  Jack 
^'iir.iggon.  could  hardly  have  been  more  enraged  than  is  our  friend 
hIlt  similar  circumstances.  Let  it  suffice,  then,  that  his  country, 
.  ..\\i^  near  the  sea  coast,  was  of  the  rocky  order,  tliat  his  foxes  fre- 
■  iuenled  "  tors  "  and  furze  brakes,  that  earths  were  comparatively  iu>- 
known,  and  thai  for  the  very  necessary  process  of  bolting  a  good 
terrier  was  of  more  use  than  any  number  of  pickaxes  and  shovels. 

The  master  knew  belter  dian  to'blood  his  young  hounds  on  any^ 
thing  but  what  they  were  lliereafter  to  pursue.  He  discarded  hare 
.-md  badger  as  being  calculated  to  mislead  rather  than  to  educate  the 
■.  luihful  nose  of  ihii  foxhound  for  the  future  prosecution  of  the 
._;(iest  description  of  the  chase.  "First  impressions,"  says  Mr. 
■  liford — we  all  remember  the  trite  Latin  proverb  or  phrase, 
■  Teuacissimi  sumus  earum  rerum  quas  pueri  didicimus  ? " — 
•■  First  impressions  are  of  more  consequence  than  lliey  are  in  general 
thought  to  be ;  on  that  account  enter  young  bounds  to  vermin  only, 
use  tiiem  as  early  as  possible  to  the  strongest  and  thickest  woods 
And  fgrics,  and  they  wUI  seldom  be  shy  of  tliem  afierwards  ;  should 
there  be  marten  cats  in  the  country  take  young  hounds  where  they 
frequent ;  all  hounds  will  hunt  their  scent  eagerly,  and  the  marten  cat 
being  a  small  animal,  by  running  the  closest  brakes  it  can  find  teaches 
hounds  to  run  cover,  and  is  of  the  greatest  use.  liy  being  awed  &oin 
liare  and  deer,  and  being  taught  to  hunt  only  vermin,  hound*  will 
stop  at  a  word,  because  that  word  will  be  by  ihcm  undcrslwxJ,  and  a 
smack  of  the  whip  will  spore  the  inhuman  trouble  of  cutting  hounds 
in  iHOces  (or  laults  which  (if  entered  at  hare)  the>'  iuve  been  iacitcd 
to  commiL" 

Bf eaUast  over,  our  cavaldde,  consisting  of  tltc  nustcr,  wliips, 
I  man.  the  yadit  party,  and  sundry  »ei)(bbouring  {amen 
(  wind  of  liic  thing,  proceeded  to  the  Kcne  ui  ictiou. 
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terriers — one  of  them,  a  descendant  of  tlie  celebrated  old  Jod 
present  from  the  humble  writer  of  this  article — were  soon  in  r 
sition,  and  were  tried  at  one  or  tivo  holts  without  success-  Pk«mi1j, 
however,  young  Joclt  was  heard  hard  at  it  under  an  caomiou 
"  beetling  crag,"  and  a  couple  of  fine  cubs  bolted  gallaiuiy  for  iht 
open— that  is  to  say,  bolted  from  their  lair,  came  above  ground,  md 
made  off.  The  terriers  were  caught  up  by  tlie  old  kcnnd  Rtu,  > 
the  pack,  with  ancient  Turpin  for  guide,  laid  on  upon  the  line  o(  ^ 
cub  that  looked  most  likely  to  cut  out  tlie  work. 

The  alacrity  with  which  the  new  entry  stooped  to  the  scent,  undo 
the  preceptorship  of  old  Turpin,  would  have  been  surprising  had  n 
not  transpired  that  they  had  already  been  partially  initiated  inwiht 
mysteries  of  hunting  by  means  of  a  surreptitious  drag,  mantiiarlund 
out  of  a  tame  fox  bed  under  the  management  of  old  Dick  the  kenad 
man.  Turpin.  too,  was  a  general  favourite  in  the  nursery  it  «^s  Off 
to  see,  and  his  example  in  instantly  acknowledging  the  gime  *» 
prompdy  followed  by  the  majority  of  the  youthful  pack,  m  if  licj 
had  served  a  long  apprenticeship  to  the  most  popular  of  IndOi 
Tlie  cub  turned  out  to  be  a  foeman  worthy  of  their  prowess,  for  he 
led  them  and  us  straight  away  over  boulder  and  monus  (or  lie 
opjiositc  side  of  the  coast.  As  the  crow  fltes,  tt  was  not  more  llns 
seven  or  eight  miles  from  coast  to  coast  of  this  narrow  neck  of  hoi 
and  the  travelling  was  wild  and  difficult  in  the  extreme.  The  ma 
of  this  family  of  cubs,  of  which  it  was  well  known  there  wcrt  four, 
must  have  been  an  admirable  preceptress  of  youth,  and  no  doubisbc 
had  taken  an  early  opportunity  of  teaching  the  young  idea  how  U 
steer  across  country  to  another  haven  of  shelter  when  the  sanctiiT  rf 
their  home  should  be  invaded, 

Only  one  of  our  yacht  party  was  mounted,  the  rest  of  us  folkmoi 
the  example  of  lite  flying  tailor  of  Cheltenham,  and  pursuing  ihc 
game  on  foot.     It  was  fortunate  for  us,  iierhaps.  that  we  did  to,  fe 
our  mounted  friend  Houndered  into  a  "  custard  pudding,"  and  «a% 
to  use  the  sporting  phraseology  of  the  day,  "  out  of  the  hunt '  in  do 
time.    Vide  "Blaine"  for  a  description  of  the  exploits  oflheChcUa- 
ham  tailor,  and  you  will  find  it  worth  your  while,  for  he  was  n 
enthusiast,  that  same  sporting  tailor.     The  extrication  of  the  hapless 
flounderer  in  the  bog  could  not  be  effected  without  the  aid  of  son^ 
and  ropes,  and  when  that  event  was  accomplUhtil,  nv.\iv 
biped  nor  quadruped  showed  any  further  inclination  !■  - 
the  chase,  and  a  very  prelly  pair  they  looked  when  wr  ' 
after  pulling  down  tlie  first  cub.     This  feat  the  hounds  . 
manner  that  was  most  gratifying  to  the  master  and  all  »liu  aiuicsicil 
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it,  and  augured  well  for  future  distinction.  We  pressed  him  so 
closely,  and  the  hoimds  were  so  active  in  cover — a  fiirze  brake  of 
lather  extensive  dimensions — that  we  wore  the  fox  down  before  he 
could  make  his  point,  the  holts  on  the  other  side  of  the  coast,  and 
after  being  deprived  of  his  brush  he  was  thrown  to  the  baying  pack, 
and  broken  up  in  most  approved  fashion  to  the  accompanying  ortho- 
dox cheer  of  the  "  Whoo-hoop." 

The  terriers  were  shortly  again  in  request,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  another  handsome  cub  was  bolted,  the  footers  having  appeared 
upon  the  scene  before  fresh  hostilities  were  commenced.  We  had 
some  trouble  with  this  fellow,  however,  as  he  took  it  into  his  head 
to  traverse  the  groimd,  or  at  least  a  good  deal  of  it,  over  which  the 
preceding  chase  had  led  us.  The  process  of  '*  lifting"  had  to  be 
put  into  rather  more  practice  than  was  judicious,  perhaps,  in  the  case 
of  young  hounds,  but  there  was  nothing  else  for  it  under  the  circum- 
stances, as  old  Turpin  was  the  only  old  stager  who  was  sufficiently 
up  to  snuff  in  the  emeigency.  Young  Reynard  thought  fit,  under 
the  delay  caused  by  the  hunting  over  the  foiled  ground,  to  rest  for  a 
while  in  the  welcome  shelter  of  the  friendly  brake  alluded  to,  and 
upon  a  fresh  find  the  hounds  setded  on  his  track  with  renewed 
energy,  and  pulled  him  down,  too,  before  he  could  make  his  haven 
of  rest  The  master  courteously  delayed  breaking  him  up  until  the 
field  had  had  time  to  come  up,  and  the  pack  being  now  thoroughly 
well  blooded  and  entered  to  the  future  business  of  their  life,  a  move 
for  refreshment  was  made  to  the  house  of  a  hospitable  fanner  who 
lived  hard  by,  and  whose  invitation  to  partake  of  hunters'  beef  and 
cider  was  not  to  be  resisted.  Our  discomforted  friend  on  the  land- 
lord's horse  was  by  no  means  indifferent  to  such  luxuries,  and  if 
copious  potations  of  the  exhilarating  beverage  mentioned  are  any 
test  of  unimpaired  appetite,  the  sousing  in  the  morass  had  done  him 
no  more  harm  than  was  to  be  cured  by  an  inexpensive  remedy. 
Beef!  Mercy  on  us,  the  consumption  was  what  Dominie  Sampson — 
no  mean  judge,  according  to  '*  Guy  Mannering  '* — would  have  said 
was  "  pro-di-gi-ous." 

"We  are  hardly  yet  well  breathed,"  said  the  jolly  farmer,  "and 
surely  you  are  not  going  to  take  the  hounds  home  till  we've  had 
another  burst  of  it     Eh,  Master  ?  *' 

"  Oh,  I'm  at  your  service,"  replied  the  master.  "  For  my  part,  I 
never  care  to  go  home  as  long  as  there's  light,  but  you  see  these  are 
young  hounds,  farmer,  and  I  don't  want  to  give  'em  too  much  of  a 
good  thing  at  first'' 

^  Welly  to  be  sure  you  might  cow  'em  with  too  much  of  it  at  faa^ " 
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but,  bless  your  heart,  they  know  all  about  it,  and  no  nustalK,  and 
another  turn  will  do  'em  no  harm." 

The  fanners  eldest  son,  a  remarkably  precocious  youth,  who  bad 
gladdened  the  heart  of  his  father  by  the  performance  of  some  fens 
of  horsemanship  that  would  have  delighted  an  Agricultural  Hall  can- 
noisseur,  so  many  purls  liad  he  encountered  in  his  headlong  career, 
was  here  observed  to  look  uncommonly  knowing,  and  to  grin  like 
unto  a  Cheshire  cat  His  respected  and  affectionate  parent  remarked 
as  much,  and  the  familiar  simile,  so  far  from  abashing  die  youth, 
seemed  rather  to  increase  his  self-satisfied  risibility.  There  vis 
something  in  the  bare  mention  of  the  word  "  cat  '^  that  had  for  \m 
a  peculiar  charm,  and  with  a  tremendous  carhinnation  he  prescndf 
blurted  out, 

*'  I  knom-ad  to  one,  last  week,  down  in  our  orduud." 

'^  One  what,  you  mooncalf?"  said  his  father. 

"  Why,  a  marten-cat,  to  be  sure." 

"  A  marten-cat !''  exclaimed  several,  as  if  simultaneously  struck 

■ 

with  the  astounding  nature  of  the  intelligence. 

*'  Whew  !  a  marten-cat !"  apostrophised  the  SKLSter.  "  The  vciy 
thing  for  young  hounds.  The  devil  a  bit  will  we  go  home,  farmer, 
if  there  is  any  chance  of  finding  such  game.  A  marten-cat !  D'je 
think  wc  can  find  him,  boy?" 

"  Oh,  ay,  find  him  fast  enough  with  the  taryers." 

*'  Boot  and  saddle,  then,  gentlemen,   and  well  soon  see  what 
account  the  new  entry  will  make  of  a  marten-cat      Old  Mejuell 
himself  could  not  desire  better  sport  tlun  these  beggars  show,  if 
there  are  not  too  manv  trees  about." 

Accordingly  the  terriers  were  put  about  their  welcome  labours. 
Sure  enough,  as  the  young  Chawbacon  had  anticipated,  the  marten-cat 
was  found  in  the  thickset  hedge  of  the  orchard,  before  they  had  been 
at  work  ten  minutes.  The  terriers  were  suffered  now  to  run  with  the 
hounds,  and  very  effective  service  they  rendered  in  the  brakes  and 
boulders,  where  the  line  lay,  for  they  stuck  to  the  scent  manfuUfi 
wlicn  otherwise  the  sport  must  have  been  abandoned. 

The  (juarry  was  forced  to  resort  to  every  wile  he  was  master  ofj  so 
hot  and  determined  was  the  pursuit,  while  Chawbacon  junior  egged 
on  liis  beloved  **  laryers  "  with  all  the  ardour  of  a  Nimrod,  or  rather 
of  a  Gabriel  Faa  or  a  Dandie  Dinmont.  Now  the  marten  i^-as  '*up 
a  tree,"  now  squatting  beneath  a  rock,  and  ever  and  anon  bursting 
from  scent  to  view,  and  making  most  uproarious  and  enjoyable  fi0 
for  tlie  footers,  who  from  the  perpetual  checks  were  always  aUe  to 
be  on  good  terms  wiih  l\\^  hounds.     There  were  a  lot  of  stunted 
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trees  of  all  kinds  about,  such  as  may  be  seen  on  Dartmoor  in  "  the 
lonely  wood  of  Wistman,"  and  the  shelter  of  these  the  cat  was 
frequently  seeking,  but  always  to  be  summarily  dislodged  by  the 
vigorous  application  of  the  whip  of  young  Hodge,  who  appeared  an 
old  hand  at  the  game.  He  was  never  at  a  loss,  and  whenever  we 
thought  the  thing  all  over,' his  joyous  shout  of  ''  Here  'e  be  !"  set  all 
right  again,  and  away  we  went  before  the  wind  as  if  old  Nick  was  at 
our  heels. 

At  last  we  got  the  quarry  into  a  tremendously  thick  furxe  brake, 
and  the  hounds  had  had  nearly  enough  of  it,  when  we  came  to  a 
sudden  check  which  we  almost  despaired  of  hitting  ofil  We  hunted 
up  to  a  certain  point,  beyond  which  we  could  not  make  it  any  further. 
The  perplexity  of  men  and  dogs  was  remarkable,  but  Hodge  to  the 
rescue.  Most  of  us  had  got  into  the  brake,  and  were  doing  our  best 
to  remedy  the  error,  when  Hodge  made  a  sudden  dart  forward,  and 
with  a  furious  cut  of  his  whip  caused  the  marten  to  dart  off  the  furze 
bush,  on  the  top  of  which  he  had  stretched  himself  out  liigh  and  dr)'. 
It  wa$  about  the  last  place  where  anybody  else  would  liave  been 
looking  for  him. 

The  terriers  gave  the  marten  short  shrift  now,  and  we  ran  into  him 
within  less  than  five  minutes,  old  Turpin  and  Jock  soon  finishing 
matters  before  the  open  yn&  reached.  The  master  and  all  hands 
were  delighted ;  and  congratulating  the  former  uix)n  the  success  of 
the  first  day's  cub-hunting  and  the  gallantry  of  the  new  entry — who 
had  had  as  good  an  initiation  as  it  was  possible  to  give  them — 
we  departed  for  the  Queen's,  where,  over  a  good  dinner  and  a  game 
of  billiards,  we,  later  on,  fought  our  battles  o'er  again  with  the  master 
and  a  select  circle. 

SiRIUS. 


Dartmoor. 

THE  SCENE  OF  THE  AUTUMN  MANffiUVRES.  1873. 

3  OMPARATIVELY  few  persons  bad  so  much  as  heart 
of  Dartmoor  until  the  announcement  recently  t 
the  autuniD  manoeuvres  were  to  be  held  there,  iuiil  ui 
:  these  few  a  very  select  number  indeed  knew  or  ki«w 
it  by  the  name.  The  traveller  on  the  South  Devon  line 
with  his  face  set  towards  Torquay,  the  Lizard,  or  the  *'  thundcriti; 
shores  of  Bude  and  Boss,"  catches  glimpses  of  a  high  moortud  on 
his  Tight,  but  from  those  glimpses  can  form  no  adequate  idea  of  ihc 
wild  and  wide  stretch  of  mountains,  rivers,  morasses,  and  ton  along 
whose  southern  border  he  is  hurrying. 

The  Moor,  as  it  is  par  excellence,  and  with  a  sort  of  affcctiotal: 
iride,  always  called  by  those  who  live  near  and  therefore  low  ii. 
extends  some  twenty-two  miles  from  north  to  south,  i.e.,  from  Ol^ 
btimpton  to  Comwood,  and  sixteen  or  eighteen  miles  from  casi  m 
west,  i.e.,  from  Ashburton  or  Morelon-Hampstead  to  Taviitock.  And 
within  these  limits  what  a  marvellous  variety  of  scenery  is  iht-re  In 
be  found  by  the  lover  of  nature  who  can  eschew  first-class  carriijn 
and  monster  hotels,  and  trust  to  his  legs  for  conveyance  and  lu  ul- 
lage inns  and  farm  houses  for  shelter  and  refreshment  I  There  jit 
the  richly-wooded  combes  or  valleys  on  the  borders  of  the  Moor. 
deep  clefts  where  the  rushing  stream— sometimes  clear  as  crysui,  *. 
Other  times  turbid  and  swollen  from  the  heavy  rains — is  hennl  tn( 
scarcely  seen  for  the  wealth  of  leafage  which  overhangs  it.  That  n 
the  stern  and  desolate  grandeur  of  Yes  Tor  and  Caws  and  BcK>;n, 
the  highest  mountains  in  England  south  of  Skiddaw,  There  in 
weatherbeaten  tors,  sometimes  surmounted  with  great  piles  of  rock*rf 
t  fantastic  shapes,  castles  you  might  fancy  which  giants  ha>t 
raised,  or  rains  of  prehistoric  cities  ;  and  where  will  you  find  swi 
effects  of  light  and  shade  as  here,  when  the  reflections  of  the  doiab 
arc  chasing  each  other  along  the  green  valleys  and  up  the  Otaaiy 
s  of  the  tors?  Where  will  the  invalid  find  more  tnv^ontini; 
and  exhilarating  breezes  than  those  which  in  summer  Wow  frohlj 
across  the  lonely  wastes  of  Dartmoor  ?  Where  will  tiic  angler  lonhrf 
find  rivers  and  streams  so  full  of  the  wily  trout  ?  And  wboc,  a 
i  an  archxologist,  will  he  find  so    great  a  treasure  of  p 
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remains,  stone  circles,  kist-vaens,  Cromlechs,  Dolmens,  and  ancient 
British  hut  dwellings  as  here,  where  modem  artillery  has  just  now 
been  thundering  forth,  and  armies  have  been  arrayed  in  all  the 
pageantry  of  mimic  warfare  ? 

In  the  towns  and  villages  on  the  verge  of  the  Moor,  such  as  Chag- 
ford,  Ashburton,  Okehampton,  and  Lydford,  and  at  the  one  moor- 
land settlement  of  Princetown  (where  the  convict  prison  has  suc- 
ceeded that  for  the  confinement  of  French  prisoners  during  the  war  with 
France  which  ended  at  Waterloo),  are  to  be  found  primitive  country 
inns  with,  as  yet,  primitive  charges.  Here  the  tourist  may  make  trial 
of  squab-pie,  clotted  cream,  and  junket,  and  luxuriate  on  Dartmoor 
mutton,  or  on  the  trout  or  salmon  which  he  has  himself  lured  from 
the  neighbouring  pools. 

Let  him  spend  his  days  on  the  Moor  in  July  or  August,  where 
though  his  watch  may  mark  conventional  hours  of  morning,  noon, 
or  evening,  it  is  yet  "  always  afternoon ;"  and  where  in  settled  summer 
weather  there  is  a  peculiar  stillness  under  the  brilliant  sun,  whose 
heat  is,  however,  always  tempered  by  the  coolness  born  of  the  high 
elevation  of  the  Moor,  returning  to  his  temporary  home  as  the 
shadows  of  evening  gather  over  the  scene  he  will  reluctantly  leave ; 
and  no  matter  how  jaded  he  may  have  been  when  he  left  the  busy 
<nty  for  his  holiday,  he  will  soon  experience  a  sensation  as  of  a  new 
life  and  the  vigour  of  returning  health  of  mind  and  body. 

Nor  need  such  an  "outing"  be  without  that  spice  of  adventure 
mrhich  may  be  deemed  necessary  by  the  traveller  to  add  j)ic|uan(:y  to 
his  tour.  Even  in  that  short  summer  which  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
begin  before  July  and  which  lasts  only  to  the  middle  of  Sei)temlK:r 
there  are  certain  experiences — ^we  can  scarcely  call  thcin  dangers - 
which  are  peculiar  to  Dartmoor. 

Be  it  imderstood  that  the  Moor  is  traversed  only  tiy  r)ne  main 
Toad,  which  runs  east  and  west,  from  Chagford  and  Ashburton  to 
Tavistock,  though  bifurcating  at  Two  Bridges,  near  I'rinretown, 
Elsewhere,  the  rough  tracks — for  they  deserve  no  other  nainc*  -pene- 
trate some  three  or  four  miles  towards  the  centre  of  the  M^^K^r,  but 
never  succeed  in  reaching  it  or  in  communicating  with  tlir/s<:  whirh 
come  from  the  opposite  direction.  If  the  traveller  diver;^*'S  from 
this  main  road,  either  to  the  north  or  south,  or  if  he  ptirs'iTH  ;jny  of 
jthe  minor  roads  or  tracks,  he  very  soon  finds  himself  dq^rndcnt  on 
map  or  compass  for  guidance. 

As  then  he  takes  the  bearings  of  the  ton  and  shafKr^^  hin  r^ur^c 
accordingly,  a  small  insignificant'looking  doad  comes  sailing  along 
£rom  the  north-west  or  south-west,  and  lingen  on  the  tumfnit  of  Off' 
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of  the  tors,  and  the  inexperienced  traveller  thinks  n-j;iL:n3  ■'"  ■ 
fiuc  other  douds  are  aoon  attracted,  and  a  curious  gloom,  u  q(  u 
eclipse,  gathers  over  the  scene.  The  niist  begins  to  roll  down  Ihc 
slopes  and  to  lie  in  tlie  valleys  beneath,  and  oAcr  wilhio  tantj 
minutes  of  the  first  appearance  of  the  tirst  cloud  the  fag  a  so  thkl 
that  it  is  impoisible  to  see  more  than  a  few  yards  ia  ^aj  dirccboa. 

If  it  be  high  summer  there  is  every  chance  of  the  nun  den( 
away  within  an  hour  or  two ;  and  if  unprovided  wiib  cotnjKm  mA 
ordnance  map  it  is  just  as  well  to  sit  down  sitd  smoke,  and  wait.  If 
you  are  near  a  stream,  indeed,  and  know  something  of  tlie  lociiiir, 
you  can  follow  its  course  until  you  reach  some  bmiliar  Undmst 
But  to  kno^o  Dartmoor  involves  more  than  one  visit,  or  iwo^  and  oMit 
the  tourist  does  know  something  of  the  Moor  and  il»  ditnaie  il  ii 
better  in  every  way  that  he  should  trust  to  the  guidance  of  owe  rfbe 
simple  and  obliging  moor-men.  Especially  is  this  advisable,  nij 
even  necessary-,  as  the  summer  passes  into  early  aatunin,  fur  then  Ik 
fogs  become  more  rre<iuent  and  perdstenL  The  wrHer  was  on  om 
occasion  at  Princetown  wJien  the  (og  came  on  about  ten  o'cloda 
the  morning,  and  continued  until  two  o'clock  tlie  next  Any.  Umg 
all  tliis  time  it  was  impossible  to  see  mcM'e  than  a  few  t'anb  b(A>c 
you,  and  to  have  been  then  in  any  of  the  wilder  parts  of  ihc  Uov 
would  have  certainly  involved  a  damp  bivouac  under  Irieully  roA 
or  in  one  of  the  fen-  cattle  sheds  which  are  to  be  fbond  in  wmc  <f 
the  valleys.     Such  is  Dartmoor  in  summer. 

And  if  tlie  Moor  has  its  attractions  and  e^en  its  spice  of  dango 
for  the  tourist  in  summer,  it  is  scarcely  less  worth  vLuting  in  aid- 
winler,  for  then,  though  it  is  in  the  very  centre  of  semi-tropical  [>evi» 
shire,  and  though  it  is  within  twenty  miles  of  mild  and  evrr-gcniat 
Torquay,  it  has  features  which  may  be  almost  called  Arctic  A  sta*- 
storm  or  haii-storra  ou  Dartmoor  would  be  no  bad  ptvparatioa  for 
moose  hunting  in  Newfoundland,  or  seal  hunting  faitiker  north.  Tin 

I  the  hardy  moormeo  themselves  are  too  wise  to  venture  forth,  taiat 
the  cattle  have  to  be  collected  and  brought  in.  1'he  wiail  nuhs 
liercely  and  irresistibly  over  a  score  miles  of  ground  with  not  i  twe 
or  wall  to  break  its  force,  anA  is  broken  into  wild  swirls  by  the  gnoiK 
caps  of  the  lofty  tois.  The  snow  driAs  into  the  vallcya  and  aiogHl 
the  rocks  in  most  fLiniastic  shapes,  soon  obliterates  the  lama  taait- 
marks,  and  within  an  hour  from  the  commencement  of  sotii  a  nam 
a  great  pan  of  the  Moor  is  simply  impracticable  for  uavcUioif. 
A  story,  which  will  give  the  reader  some  notion  of  whai  a  Dwi- 
nK)0T  winter  is  like,  is  told  of  an  adventurous  tourist  who  stancd  one 
pay  winters  morning  from  the  Chagfurd  side  of  the  Moor  to  cnxBin 
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Tile  main  road,  mentioned  above,  was  plainly  enough 

by  the  tall  granite  pillays,  with  the  letters  denoting   the 

s  of  Chagford  and  Lydford  on  the  sides,  but  before  half  the 

;  accomphshed  the    snow  began    to   fall   beavilj'.     The 

r  plodded  on,  becoming  each  hour  more  aiid  more  wearied, 

s  progress  becoming  slower  and  yet  slower.     Still  the  snow  fell 

4ly,  and  he  became  more  and  more  exhausted.  The  thing  looked 

The  short  winter's  day  nas  rapidly  giving  place  to  night ; 

k  happily  tlie  growing  gloom  became  the  medium  which  gave  pro- 

if  safety,  for  now  he  saw  with  joy  a  gleam  of  light  shining  from 

mhouse  a  little  way  off  the  road-     Needless  to  say  how  eagerly 

lade  for  the  welcome  signal,  and  how  on  arrival  at  the  house  be 

pitably  received  by  the  inmates,  gathered  round  the  peat  fire 

e  hearth,  and  supplied  with  food  and  a  bed. 

;  retiring  to  rest,  curiosity  led  him  to  examine  his  room 
wly.  Under  the  bed  n-as  a  long  wooden  box  or  chest,  the  lid 
was  insecurely  fastened  down.  Having  removed  the  lii!,  to 
r  he  saw  therein  the  corpse  of  an  old  man.  His  startled 
<f  at  once  conjured  up  visions  of  belated  travellers  lured  to  this 
c  dwelling  by  the  light  in  the  window,  and  murdered,  of  course, 
the  sake  of  the  money  or  valuables  they  might  have  about  them, 
e  was  no  sleep  for  him  that  night  1  He  hurriedly  barricaded 
r  of  the  room  with  such  articles  of  fijrnilure  as  he  could  best 
\  and  in  default  of  a  poker,  and  having  left  his  walkiog-stick 
tstatrs,  he  contemplated  the  contingency  of  having  to  use  the 
f  a  table  as  a  weapon,  and  sat  down  to  wait  for  the  expected 


!lie  long  and  silent  hours  passed  away,  however,  without  incident, 

X  last,  his  candle  having  burnt  out,  he  slept  Iwig  and  soundly 

il  awakened  by  a  knock  at  the  door,  which  sounded  on  his  startletl 

;  the  stroke  of  doom.     But  it  was  only  a  summons  to  break- 

\  and  on  venturing  downstairs,  emboldened  by  the  broad  daylight, 

n  where  he  had  supped  the  night  before,  his  entertainers 

ssed  the  hope  that  he  had  slept  well  and  was  refreshed.     An 

lation  ensued.     It  appears  that  they  had  designedly  omitted  to 

I  that  the  body  of  their  late  father  was  lying  in  the  room 

r,  lest  he  should,  by  so  unusual  3  circumstance,  be  prevented 

A  sleeping.     They  had,  in  fact,  been  compelled  to  keep  the  body 

more  than  a  week  from  sheer  inability  to  convey  it  through  I 

p  snow  to  the  churcliyard  at  Lydtbrd,  twelve  miles  away,  but,  ihl 

'  added,  they  were    sure    their   guest    could    experience   I 

^easantness,  as  iliey  bad  had  tlie  old  gentleman  %veU  salied! 
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On  the  whole,  however,  it  will  be   admitted  that  for  Dartmoor 
exploration  summer  is  to  be  preferred  to  winter. 

On  a  certain  summer  day,  the  memorj-  of  which  is  still  green,  the 
WTiter  started  \iith  a  small  party  from  a  village  on  the  northern  skim 
of  the  Moor,  where  they  were  sojourning,  for  a  visit  to  Cranmcrc 
Pool.  This  is  a  peculiarly  inaccessible  and  therefore  seldom  visited 
locality,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  northern  half  of  the  Moor,  and 
about  half  way  between  the  main  central  road  mentioned  above  and 
that  road  which  in  an  almost  parallel  line  leads  from  Okehampton  to 
Exeter  along  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Moor.  The  horses  and 
ponies  on  which  we  rode  were  a  very  variegated  selection  indeed 
The  one  that  fell  to  the  \iTiter's  lot — and  all  through  was  so  given  to 
falling  that  it  would  have  been  better  for  the  rider  s  peace  of  mind 
and  comfort  of  body  if  he  had  been  left  at  home — was  something 
like  the  one  described  by  Mark  Twain  in  his  **  New  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress," and  which  his  temporary  owner  named  "  Baalbee,'*  beause 
he  was  such  a  magnificent  niin.  There  was  evidently  some  blue 
blood  in  him,  but  he  had  seen  better  da}'s,  and  those  da>'s  had  not 
been  ]xissed  on  nigged  Dartmoor;  the  enthusiasm  of  youth  had 
departed  with  its  vigour.  For  a  time,  however,  all  went  well  We 
were  under  the  guidance  of  a  farmer  from  the  village.  His  wife 
made  one  of  the  party,  and  although  she  had  been  "bred  and  bom" on 
1  )artmoor,  and  had  spent  her  life  within  five  or  six  miles  of  Cran- 
mere,  this  was  her  first  visit  to  "  The  Pool."  We  wended  our  way 
along  the  solt  springy  turf  under  the  slopes  of  Bcestone  and  Hock 
Tors,  and  just  beyond  the  *'clitter'*'  (as  the  huge  masses  of  granite 
scattered  in  wonderful  confusion  round  the  bases  of  the  tois  arc 
called)  for  about  two  miles.  Then  leaving  Steeperton  Tor  on  the 
left  (the  Taw  gleaming  and  brawling  in  the  valley  between  it  and  us), 
we  kept  along  the  ground  above  that  river,  passing  some  deserted  tin 
workings  on  the  way,  until  after  about  two  hours*  riding  we  reached 
a  i)oint  where  the  ground,  or  rather  bog,  beaime  impracticable  for 
horses.  We  were  now  on  the  verge  of  the  highest  plateau  or  rather 
•central  morass  of  Dartmoor,  and  more  than  a  mile  of  the  very  worst 
conceivable  sort  of  bog  had  to  be  traversed  before  reaching  the 
Pool. 

We  left  our  horses  and  ponies  in  charge  of  the  boys  who  had 

accompanied  us  from  the  village,  and  henceforth  our  mode  of  pro- 

a^nession  consisted  in  picking  out  the  hummock  of  heather-grown  ground 

\  teemed  most  likely  to  bear  our  weight,  mentally  measuring  the 

f  tfie  ditch  or  crevasse  of  soft  black  peat  which  separated  us 

nd  ""taking*  the  leap  as  well  as  our  respective  ages  and 
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rheumatisms  might  permit  The  gentler  sex  came  out  wonderfully 
well  in  this  rough  sort  of  work,  although  one  or  two  fell  out  (not  in 
happily)  and  professed  themselves  satisfied.  How  our  guide  shaped 
his  course  was  and  is  still  a  mystery  to  me.  The  morass  was  so 
extensive,  and  so  entirely  devoid  of  any  marks  appreciable  even  to 
an  eye  with  some  Dartmoor  experience,  that  I  began  to  think  we 
should  find  ourselves,  like  Christian  of  old,  in  a  real  Slough  ot 
Despond,  with  no  friendly  hand  stretched  forth  to  help  and 
rescue. 

I  have  a  suspicion  that  our  guide  (like  some  guides  in  other 
remote  localities)  was  not  quite  so  well  posted  up  in  the  matter  as 
he  professed  to  be.  After  some  discussions,  doublings,  and  more 
steeplechasing  than  perhaps  ought  to  have  been  expected  of  us,  the 
said  guide,  with  all  the  exultation  of  the  vanguard  of  the  Grecian 
host,  called  out  "The  Pool!*  The  Pool!"— to  which  the  short- 
sighted members  of  the  party  rejoined,  as  well  they  might,  "  Where  ? 
Where  ?" 

A  pool  meant,  we  presumed,  a  collection  of  water  of  some  sort ; 
but  all  we  could  see  here  was  a  sort  of  depression  in  the  surface  of 
the  morass  of  about  three  acres  in  extent  Yet  this  in  popular 
estimation  (and  it  is  a  case  of  "  Omne  i^iotum  pro  magnifico  ")  was 
Cranmere  Pool,  "the  Mother  of  Waters."  And,  indeed,  if  not  here, 
still  from  the  slopes  of  this  great  and  dismal  swamp  rise  the  Taw  and 
the  two  Okements,  which  fall  into  the  Bristol  Channel  on  the  north, 
and  the  Tavy,  the  Dart,  and  the  Teign,  which  flow  southwards  into 
the  English  Channel. 

And  although  disappointed  at  first  at  seeing  no  Pool,  and  no  longer 
having  any  faith  in  Murray,  who  calls  Cranmere  "  the  largest  sheet  of 
water  on  Dartmoor,"  we  could  not  but  congratulate  ourselves  on 
having  reached  so  singular,  so  solitar)^  and  so  impressive  a  scene. 
It  was  indeed  the  realisation  of  lifelessness  and  desolation.  Would 
that  Dor^  could  be  induced  to  transfer  its  presentment  to  his  sketch- 
book and  gallery ! 

All  around  as  far  as  we  could  see  was  nothing  but  the  lumpy, 
broken,  deeply-fissured  bog,  which  the  granite  tops  of  the  tors 
encircled  as  the  prehistoric  stones  stand  round  the  mystic  grave 
circles  so  common  on  the  Moor.  There  was  just  one  glimpse,  how- 
ever, of  the  world  we  had  left  to  be  had  to  the  westward.  There  the 
valley  of  the  West  Okement  widened  under  Great  Kneeset,  and 
Yes  Tor  down  to  Okehampton,  and  as  it  reached  the  lower-lying 
ground  was  green  and  full  of  soft  shadows  from  the  westem  sinking 

sun.     This  peep  of  life  and  fertility  served  as  an  admirable  foil  tr 
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deepen  and   hx  the  impression  which  the  solemn  loneliness  and 
barrenness  around  had  produced  on  our  minds. 

We  sat  down  each  on  our  selected  hummock,  rested  for  a  while, 
and  then  set  out  on  our  return  to  the  place  where  we  had  left 
Dnalbec  and  tlie  other  horses  and  ponies. 

On  the  return  journey  the  road  was  rougher  and  more  rocky  than 
that  by  which  we  had  come.  We  kept  more  to  the  westward,  under 
Dinger  Tor,  Higher  Willhayse,  and  Ves  Tor,  the  summits  of  whidi 
v/ere  now  silvered  over  by  the  clear  light  of  the  rising  moon.  -Vsthc 
light  of  day  faded  and  the  txKid  became  more  and  more  rocky,  Bonlbec 
seemed  to  become  quite  unnerved.  He  took  to  shuddering  vio- 
lently, and  making  sudden  and  most  inconvenient  stops.  Mlien 
urged  to  go  on  he  would  fall  on  his  knees  as  if  praying  to  be  len 
alone  to  die.  Kventually  I  had  to  get  off  and  lead  him,  and  as  he 
every  now  and  then  lurched  helplessly  over  a  granite  boulder  (k 
must  have  been  as  short-sighted  as  his  temporary  owner !)  it  became 
advisable  to  give  him  a  very  wide  berth.  More  than  once  he  knocked 
his  distracted  leader  away  like  a  ball  from  a  cricket  bat,  into  a  water- 
course or  against  a  bank  of  heather.  He  could  not  have  been  more 
thankful  than  the  writer  was  when  we  once  more  found  ourselves  in 
sight  of  the  village  church  and  on  a  macadamised  road. 

Such  is  one  out  of  the  many  enjoyable  rambles  on  Dartmoor  to 
which  the  tourist  is  invited.  One  other  feature  of  this  district  has 
been  just  ghinced  at,  but  deserves  more  notice — viz.,  the  archaeo- 
logical. There  are,  indeed,  no  gigantic  constructions  such  as  Stow- 
henge,  no  vast  mounds  like  Avebury,  to  be  found  on  the  Moor:  hot, 
owing  perliaps  to  the  sparse  i)opulation  and  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather  duriiiL;  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  Dartmoor  is  richer  in 
well-preserved  prehistoric  memorials  than  any  other  part  of  England. 

There  are  stone  circles  at  Scorshill  and  Fernworthy  and  on  the 
Krme  :  parallel  alignments  at  Merivale  Uridge  of  ])erhaps  a  quarter  ot 
a  mile  in  length,  and  at  Cholwich  Town  Moor  near  Comwood; 
Cromlechs  at  1  )rewsteignton  (albeit  *'  restored  "),  Dolmens  atMeride 
Bridge,  and  Trowlsworthy  Tor,  all  of  which  can  only  be  matched  at 
Camac  and  in  Algeria. 

Murray's  *'  Handbook  to  Devon  "  and  Rowe's  "  Perambulations 
of  Dartmoor  "  will  afford  to  the  student-tourist  all  necessary  infonoaa- 
tion  as  to  localities,  &c.;  and  among  later  works  he  should  consult 
Feqpiaon's  "Rude  Stone  Monuments"  and  Mr.  Spence  Bate's  con- 
on  the  subject  to  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Devonshire 
for  the  Advancement  of  Literature  and  Science. " 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

trial  for  conspiracy. 


jHOMAS  WALKER  was,  in  his  way,  a  humourist  as 
well  as  a  patriot.  The  Refonner  was  occasionally  sunk 
in  the  wag.  One  night,  returning  home,  probably  from 
'Some  meeting  of  his  party,  he  saw  a  man  put  his 
^ead  to  the  iron  grating  of  a  cellar  window,  and  heard  him  say 
'*Twig ! "  In  answer  a  hand  was  thrust  out  well  laden  with  tid-bits ; 
MmI  the  man  went  gaily  on  his  way.  A  few  nights  afterwards,  pass- 
J^  the  same  cellar  window  on  his  homeward  road,  Mr.  Walker 
^letennined  to  try  his  fortune.  He  put  his  mouth  to  the  grating  and 
cacied  *'  Twig,"  and  waited  a  moment.  A  huge  turkey-leg  was  thrust 
out  The  magistrate  took  it,  and  carried  it  home  in  triumph  to  his 
■stonished  family. 

In  1788  we  find  his  friends  Richard  Tickell  and  Joseph  Richard- 
son amusing  themselves  by  forwarding  him  the  following  memo- 
xial: — 

"A    Joint   Memorial   of   Richard    Tickell   and   Joseph 
Richardson  to  Thomas  Walker,  Esq. 

"  Most  Hymbly  Sheweth, —  . 

"  That  your  memorialists  have  long  been  afflicted  ^vith  close  and 
pressing  Grievances,  to  which  they  have  submitted  with  silent 
Patience  and  exemplary  Resignation.  I'hat  the  former  of  your 
ooemorialists  is  touched  by  Distresses  that  go  to  the  very  Bottom  of 
•his  Comforts — that  newer  and  closer  Difficulties  press  hard  upon 
tile  latter,  and,  as  it  were,  cling  to  his  very  heart  itself. 

**  That  the  one  contemplates  with  melancholy  concern  the  forlorn 
4md  desolate  Situation  of  his  Chairs  and  Sopha,  without  a  decent 
tcyirering  to  rescue  them  from  absolute  Nakedness. 

M  M  a 
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"That  the  other  anticipates  with  dismal  Apprehensions  thcconuug 
Horrors  of  approaching  Winter  through  the  ruins  of  dilapidated 
Waistcoats  and  lacerated  Manchester. 

"  That  these  Kvils  have  hitherto  been  tolerated  byyour  JA/Z/ajand 
TlS/A'ss  memorialists  from  a  firm,  confident,  and  the}'  trust  ireB- 
governed  Rclyance  on  the  Ability,  the  Justice,  the  good  Faith,  and 
the  undisinited  1  lonour  of  that  beneficent  Friendship  to  which  tbcf 
thus  humbly  submit  the  melancholy  Statement  of  their  unparalleled 
N  ccessiiies. 

'*That  your  memorialists  derive  a  further  ground  of  implicit  rdi- 
ancc  on  the  decisive  and  prompt  assistance  of  their  trusty  Patron, 
from  remembering  the  liberal  grants  which  he  has  nobly  bestowed 
upon  a  fellow-labourer  in  the  cause  of  Manchester  and  Freedom; 
who  now  in  the  cajxicity  of  a  Doctor  of  Civil  l^w  is  relieved  from 
the  many  hard  embarrassments  which  your  memorialists  are  fated 
to  sustain  in  luuubler  lines  of  patient  perseverance. 

"That,  in  order  to  mark  the  utmost  readiness  ujwn  their  parts  to 
diminish  the  inconveniences  of  this  joint  taxation  of  their  Friend, 
they  hereby  engage  to  pay  the  carriage  of  the  several  Parcels  to  be 
forwanlcd  to  them  upon  this  occasion  ;  and  further,  that  they  herebf 
solemnly  declare  that  neither  their  Upholsterers'  nor  their  Taylors' 
Bills  shall  be  transmitted  to  Mr.  Walker,  for  the  making  up  of  anj 
of  the  resi)ective  materials  to  be  by  him  contributed  on  the  present 
emergency  ;  however  indispensably  they  may  find  themselves  obliged 
to  send  any  others  of  a  different  description. 

"  'i'liat  your  memorialists  most  humbly  conclude  with  briefly  ft- 
assuring  you  of  their  distresses,  as  well  as  of  your  own  undertaking- 
convinced  that  you  will  feel  for  the  former  with  as  much  humanity  as 
you  will  exercise  the  latter  >^'ith  spirit  and  enthusiasm,  more  especially 
when  you  are  acquainted  that  the  Paper  of  the  former's  Aparunents 
is  French  ( Jrey,  and  the  Coats  of  the  latter  of  British  Blue. 

"And  your  memorialists  will  ever  pray,  &c.'" 

The  fund  of  humour  that  was  in  Jacobin  Walker,  long  after  he  had 
been  very  rudely  buffeted  by  the  world,  and  that  showed  itself  in  the 
midst  of  his  hard  labours,  and  under  the  weight  of  >imlent  party 
])ersccution ;  is  appealed  to  in  the  above  whimsical  memorial  froo* 
side  that  lets  us  see  the  Manchester  merchant's  unflagging  generosity 
also.  In  the  thickest  of  the  fight  he  had  always  time  for  welcome 
kindnesses.  Home  Tooke  wTites  to  him  from  Wimbledon  (Feb.  io» 
1796):— 

c«  ]|[y  dear  ^^    -^^  SonAa:^  ^aa^.  i;55€OTaax^  -\\  1  teoeived  both  yoar 
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<;  ind  potatoes  shall  be  carefully  pkinted,  and  I  will  not  spore 
me.  Justice  shall  be  done  to  them— and  the  same  1  promise  to 
■-■ihcr  things,  or  persons,  which  you  may  at  any  time  put  into 
r.Lnds,     Justice  to  Red  Traitore. 

•  iiimey  has  taken  the  trial  better  than  any  other  man  would  havC 
:i  it     But  it  is  not  quite  fairly  given  as  it  respects  me.     The    , 

■  I  Justice,  the  Attorney-General,  the  Solicitor-General,  Erskine, 
•,  were  all  pennitted  to  see  it,  previously  to  publication,  con- 

ueniiy  to  correct ;  I  was  not  permitted  to  see  it     Upon  reading 

■ul,  I  found  there  were  strong  {if  not  good)  reasons  why  I 

Boot. 

Wf^  too  kind  lo  Beaufoy.     He  deserved  hanging  ;  but  not  so 

^■s  his  leaders,  who  are,  1  trust,  reserved  for  it 

■Bhall  be  happy  to  see  your  brother — still  happier  lo  see  you, 

^pc  opportunity  comes. 

Hoper  is  judge  of  his  district ;  I  wish  he  was  Chief  Justice  of  j 

^bd.     I  write  hastily,  because  the  frank  will  not  serve  to-morrow. 

HHess  you  and  your  family.     I  do  not  know  whether  TufTcr  is 

Bffie  to  England.     How  ioTig  will   it  be  before  England  comt 

K? 

H  ■■John-  Horse  Tookf.." 

Bfiiendshlp  had  warmed  between  the  two  before  1799,  when 
Bwrites  : — 

Hjfais  moment  receive  your  most  a  greeable  notice :  you  break  in 
Bx>  engagement  of  mine ;  and  if  you  did,  my  engagements 
H  bead  without  breaking.  We  will  expect  you  till  we  see  you ; 
Bg  you  to  pay  no  other  regard  to  time,  but  as  it  shall  best  suit 
Bves.     My  love  to  your  son  and  daughter.     My  girls  desire  the 

H  "  Your  very  affectionate, 

H  "'J.    HORNF.   TOOKE." 

H  visit  was  impeded  by  an  attack  of  measles,  sutTered  by  Miss 
^k%  whereupon  Tooke  wTole  ;— "  One  of  my  maids  has  left  n 
^Bav«  t>ot  yet  supplied  htr  place.  My  other  maid  is  ill ;  and  1 
Hxd  to  borrow,  in  the  middle  of  ihe  day,  Sir  F.  Burdett's  only 
BEor  at  present  he  has  only  one  in  his  house  (Lady  Burdett 
^B  taken  the  four  other  maidservants  with  her.)"  He  adds  ; — 
Buy  time  t  can  make  myself,  my  house,  or  anything  (hat  belongs 
^■liefill,  plea.unt,  or  convenient  to  you  or  any  of  your  family,  I 
^pempelf  and  all  that  belongs  to  me  the  better  for  it,  for  I  am  i 
^■VB^yyour  affectionate  biead."  J 
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It  was  Mr.  ^^'a1ke^'s  gracious  iiabit  to  send  liis  fruit,  hal 
tlowers,  and  of  his  maaufactures  to  his  friends.     Thanks  fa| 
in  half  the  bulky  volumcsof  letters  he  left  behind  him. 
Thomas  lirskine  wTites  (loth  April,  1787)  lo  [hank  ht»  ft 
present  of  fabrics,  and  says  he  shall  value   it   "  not  mcirfy  li 
beauty  of  the  manufacture,  but  for  tlie  respect  I  have  for  the  giia 
and  hopes  to  be  favoured  with  his  corDitany  to  dinner  I 
leaves  town.     Mr.  Erskine  concludes,  "  I  ever  am,  dear  s: 
yours."    Afterwards  Mr.  Erskine  visited  his  friend  ai  Baj 

In  Hone's  brief  memoir  he  observes :— "  The 
dispLtyed  by  Mr.  Walker,  both  on  this  (the  a1>oIitioD  of  t 
Tax)  and  other  public  occasions,  and  the  personal  eoctilJces  he  n 
were  exemplar}-  if  they  were  not  imprudent."  Their  impcudeoct  I 
shown  in  the  ingratitude  which  rewarded  (hem,  and  in  the  shsnel 
persecution  which  attacked  his  honour  and  sought  his  lift. 
triumphed  before  a  Jury  of  his  countrymen :  bat  as  a  merchaai  1| 
gradually  reduced  from  affiuence  to  suffer  by  narrow  1 
beginning  of  his  downward  course  as  a  tnanufacturer  t 
airaignment  for  conspiracy. 

"  Convinced, "  tlie  writer  of  the  notice  on  his  death  0 
a  renovation  of  some  parts  of  our  constitution,  of  which  tl 
lime  had  destroyed  the  stability  or  injured  the  puritjr,  «m>l 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  both  of  the  just  rights  of  th^ 
.  and  the  natural  liberties  of  the  people  ;  he  assisted  in  th<.-  ctoU 
raent  of  an  association  for  diffusing  political  knowledge,  \ 
called  tlie  '  Constitutional  Society,'  and  of  which  he  was  d 
man.  But  although  the  Minister  of  the  day  bad  himself  bee 
promoter  of  similar  institutions,  yet  when  he  had  sactilicej 
ciples    to    tlie  prejudices  of  those  who  looked  with  aLiiri 
dawning  liberties  of  France,  the  strong  hand  of  power  was  q 
check  the  growth  of  liberal  principles  and  constitutional  inJ 
Under  the  pretexts  of  'meditated  revolution,'  and  of  doi 
existence  of  ■  social  order  and  religion,'  the  liberties  of  the  t 
were  infringed   in  an  unprecedented  and  outrageous  1 
extensive  encouragement  was  given  to  hired  spies  nmi  i^^n 
in  the  latter  part  of  1793  Mr.  Walker  and  six  of  his  f 
many  other  men  of  eminence  in  different  parts  of  rn 
arrested  on  a  charge  of  '  conspiring  to  ovcrthTOw  il 
and  to  assist  the  King's  enemies  in  their  intended  i 
kingdom.'    Under  this  charge  these  scren  genilemcn  \ 
Lancaster  on  the  2nd  April,  1704." 

Mr.  \\'alker,  to  use  engraver  Shnrpc's  jOLirinr  phntic,  \ 
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igh  to  get  into  a  good  scrape.     The  Government,  in  their  pre 

wanted   "to   pick  iheir  birds,"   and  in   Mr, 
fctei  cnemj'  (wlio  by  liis  energy  had  laid  tht;  foundation  of  Mi 
Iter's  greatness)  they  had  secured  a  good  one.     The  shamcli 
pures  that  were  used  in  order  fo  secure  a  verdict 

and  his  companions  were  afterwards  exposed  in  Mr.  Walker's 
If  of  Pohlical  Events  "  in  Manchester.  Tlie  infomier  was 
to  swear  away  the  liberty  of  the  accused.  Benjamin  Booth 
d  tliat  when  he  was  confined  in  (he  New  Bailey  every  possible 
IS  made  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Griffith  and  by  tlie  taskmaster  and 
—notabilities  of  Manchester — to  make  him  join  evidence  with 
roer  Dunn,  "  three  very  young  children  and  a  wife's  distresses 
;  continually  held  up  to  him   to  compel  his  assent. 

1  the  Government  "did  not  want  to  take  Walker's  life 
mething  which  would  subject  him  to  fine  and  imprisonment." 
;  honour  be  it  recorded  that  he  recanted  the  false 
ice  which  had  been  extorted  from  him  by  threats  of  the  halter 
e  disgrace  of  his  family,  the  moment  he  was  set  at  liberty. 
as  kept  as  nearly  drunk  as  possible  by  order  of  the 
nd  Justice  Griffith,  went  tlirough  with  his  infamous  task.  To 
I  him  and  keep  up  his  courage,  this  clergyman  did  not  scruple 
:  directions  that  he  should  be  provided  with  all  the  drink  he 
,  and  that  he  should  board  with  the  taskmaster's  family. 
I  knew  his  power  and  drank  his  till.  The  copy  of  the  bill  for 
id  Booth  and  their  wives,  sent  by  the  taskmaster  of  the  Ni 
D  the  clergyman  John  Gritfith,  who  had  the  false 
ras  obtained  afterwards  by  Mr.  Walker. 
iRobtnson  says"  (I  am  quoting  Mr.  Walker's  "Political 
■')  "when  he  first  saw  Dunn  it  was  at  John  Griffith's  {the 
lan's),  and  Dunn  was  then  drunk.  Griffith  told  Robinson  that 
.  had  then  drunk  a  bottle  of  shrub  or  sherr)-,  but  he  don't 
EBber  which.  Dunn  told  Robinson  he  thought  of  going  to 
,  and  they  had  disappomted  him,  otherwise  he  should  not 
I  done  anything  of  this  kind — meaning  swearing  against  Walker, 
I,  or  others  ;  he  then  said  he  wished  he  was  dead  ;  he  also  told 
was  to  have  had  his  place  as  taskmaster  at  the  New 
',  but  for  his  having  to  appear  in  evidence  against  Walker,  Paul, 
:,  Jackson,  and  others,  and  that  it  would  look  bad  if  he  had  it. 
ison  says  Dunn  hurt  his  fingers,  and  desired  his  wife  to  give  him 
n  to  bathe  them  ;  she  brought  out  a  bottle  nearly  full ;  but 
ion  being  called  away  Dunn  stole  the  rum  and  drank  it, 
\  Mrs.  Robinson  missed  the  rum  she  went  into 
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and  accused  him  with  stealing  ilie  mm,  and  n^knl  him  if  be  au  not 
afraid  it  would  kill  lilni ;  he  answered  lie  wished  it  would,  (m  he 
wished  he  was  dead.  Dunn  was  not  well  for  two  or  three  dapjftn. 
Robinson  says  his  face  seemed  inflamed  and  red  the  next  day.  Ai 
Robinson  was  ordered  to  indulge  Dmm  in  tverything,  be  hul  Itavr 
to  go  with  Inm  to  Illakely  Rtish-bucjlng,  or  wake.  Dunn  c 
five  shLlings  worth  of  liquor,  and  placed  the  reckoning  V>  Jofu 
Griffith.  Robinson  thinks  the  landlord's  name  is  Travis,  but  b  s 
sure ;  it  was  a  publick-house  on  the  left-hand  side." 

This  work  of  warming  and  humouring  a  false  witness  olSinffl 
"much  credit"  for  the  Rev.  John  Griffith  with  the  High  ChunJiputj 
in  Manchester.  He  did  not  steal  the  praise.  Mr.  Walkw  »ji:— 
"The  Rev.  Mr  Grifliih,  junior,  told  a  person,  ihrough  whom  it  a 
to  me,  that  Dunn  was  a  long  time  before  he  would  say  aaytbin^  laC 
that  he  (Griffith)  out  with  a  decanter  of  strong  Hollands  gin,  or: 
and  made  the  dog  drunk,  and  then  he  began  to  open  ;  that  he  il 
him  (Dunn)  his  examination  when  he  came  to  hiniseU;  and  tlotke 
had  always  stood  to  it  since.  The  same  person  has  alto  hcant  ito 
reverend  magistrate  declare  that  he  would  not  leave  VValkcr  a  piird 
shoes— he  would  ruin  him.  In  conformity  to  this,  (Griffith  junior  te 
also  declared  in  the  presence  of  other  persons  his  tcadinca  Ut  iob 
Walker,  and  that  he  would  hang  him  if  possible. 

In  this  way  the  testimony  was  produced  on  which  Mr.  Walker  aid 
six  others  were  tried  at  Ijincaster  as  "wicked,  seditious,  asd  * 
disposed  persons,  and  disaffected  to  our  Sovereign  I-ord  the  wi" 
King  and  the  Constitution  and  (Sovemment  of  this  kingdom  ast? 
law  established,  &c"  A  warrant  for  high  treason  had  been  i: 
but  was  not  executed.  The  prisoners  were  charged  with  hning 
conspired  "with  force  and  arms"  to  overthrow  [he  Government;  : 
aid  and  assist  the  French,  then  the  King's  enemies  ;  and.  for  tht* 
purposes,  with  having  drilled  their  aecomplices.  Mr.  ^Valker  ■ 
charged,  on  Dunn's  testimony,  with  having  said — ■"  What  are  kinjpT 
Damn  the  King;  what  is  he  to  us?  If  1  h.id  him  in  my  po*W. I 
would  as  soon  take  bis  head  off  as  I  would  tear  this  paper."  WiA 
this  expression,  Mr.  Walker— aecording  to  Dunn — tore  a  piew  rf 
paper  asunder. 

Mr.  Walker,  when  the  trial  was  called  on  (April  2,  i794)atl'ii- 
caster  before  Mr.  Justice   Heath,  found   himself  (.'ncimpawed  hy 
powerful  supporters.  Among  his  own  counsel  were  lii^    ' 
Krskine  (who  was  his  guest)  and  Felix  Vaughan  ;  but  ' 
day  of  hearing  the  public  men  with  whom  he  acicii 
about  him.     1  find  in   Mr.  Walker's  correspondence  A  1 
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ts  Clarkson  dated  November   13,    1793,  from  Cliester. 

"  I  have  no  business  at  Manchester,  but  wishing  to  see  you  on 
(  Business  of  the  impending  Tryal,  and  lo  go  over  some  points 
Ich  it  may  be  useful  to  the  Cause  to  ascertain,  it  is  my  Intention 
lirisit  you.  I  shall  hardly  I  think  be  at  Manchester  till  the  i6th  in 
Imoniing.  1  am  on  Horseback.  1  don't  wish  it  to  be  known 
1  at  Manchester,  and  should  therefore  like  to  ride  up  lo 

House,   and    spend   the  d^y   with    you,   and    be    off    next 


■.  Law,  Attorney-General  for  the  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster, 

Ifor  the  Crown  ;  and  in  his  opening  address  to  the  jury  dwelt  on 

I  heinous  nature  of  the  opinion.s  and  operations  of  the  Manchester 

nstilulional  Society — as  attested  by  Dunn.     Mr.  Law  said  : 

y  It  was  about  the  close  of  the  year  1 79a  that  the  French  nation 

^ht  fit  to  hold  out  to  all  the  nations  on  the  globe,  or  rather.  I 

uld  say,  to  the  discontented  subjects  of  nil  those  nations,  an 

niragement  to  confederate  and  combine  together,  for  the  purpose 

nibverting  all  regular  established  authority  amongst  them,  by  a 

ree  of  that  nation  of  the  iglh  of  November,  1791,  which  I  con- 

s  the  immediate  source  and  origin  of  this  and  other  mischievous 

lieties.     That  nation,  in  convention,  pledged  to  the  discontented 

labitants  of  other  countries  its  protection  and  assistance,  in  case 

^  should  be  disposed  to  innovate  and  change  the  form  of  govern- 

Int  under  which  they  had  heretofore  lived,    i'nder  the  influence  of 

\  fostering  encouragement,  and  meaning,  I  must  suppose,  to  avail 

mselves  of  the  protection  and  assistance  thus  held  out  to  them, 

■  and  other  dangerous  societies  sprang  up,  and  spread  themselves 

!hin  the  bosom  of  this  realm.     Gentlemen,  it  was  about  the  period 

bientioned,  or  shortly  after — I  mean  in  the  niontii  of  December, 

ti  followed  close  upon  the  promulgation  of  this  detestable  decree, 

t  the  society  on  which  I  am  about  to  comment,  and  ten  members 

hrhich  are  now  presented  in  trial  before  you,  was  formed.     [The 

Inchester  Society  was  formed  In  October.  1790.]     The  vigilance 

Q  whom  the  administration  of  justice  and  the  immediate 

e  of  the  police  of  the  country  is  primarily  entrusted,  had  already 

Ivented  or  dispersed  every  numerous  assembly  of  |}ersons  » 

jled  to  public-houses  for  such   purposes ;   It  therefore  bee 

essary  for  persons  thus  disposed  to  assemble  themselves  to  d 

^t  all.  within  the  walls  of  some  jirlvate  mansion.     The  p 

I  head  of  this  society,  Mr.  Thomas  Walker,  raised  to  t 

inence  by  a  species  of  merit  which  will  not  meet  with  niudi  fi 

r  encouragement  here,  opened  his  doors  to  receive  a  sode^  o 


i 
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sort  at  Manchester,  miscalled  ihe  Reformalton  Soctc^ :  the 
may,  in  some  senses,  indeed  imporl  and  lie  understocxl  to 
fiociely  fonucd  for  ilie  purpose  of  beiieficia]  reform ;  but  wiai  Ac 
real  purposes  of  this  society  were  you  will  presently  le;tni,  &um  lliar 
declared  sentiments  and  criminal  actings.  He  opened  bis  (kun. 
then,  to  receive  this  society :  they  assembled,  niglit  after  night,  n 
numbers,  10  an  amount  which  you  will  hear  from  the  nimcsso, 
sometimes,  I  believe,  the  extended  nvimber  of  sudi  auecnhiies 
.amounting  to  more  than  a  Jiundred  persons.  There  were  three  «•- 
siderable  rooms  allotted  for  their  reception.  In  the  lower  pan  of  the 
house,  where  they  were  first  admitted,  they  sat  upon  buaness  of  loa 
moment,  and  requiring  the  presence  of  amallcr  numbets;  in  thr 
tipper  part,  they  assembled  in  greater  multitudes,  and  read,  as  in  s 
school,  and  as  it  were  to  fashion  and  jierfect  themselves  id  cien- 
thing  that  is  seditious  and  mischievous,  those  writing  wliich  hnr 
been  already  reprobated  by  other  juries  sitting  in  thii  and  otba 
places,  by  the  courts  of  law,  and.  in  effect,  by  the  united  rake  cf 
both  Houses  of  Parliament.  J'hey  read,  amongst  other  ««d& 
]farticuUrly  the  works  of  an  author  whose  tiame  is  in  the  tnoiuhal 
everybody  in  this  country ;  I  mean  the  works  of  Tlioaws  Paine ;  u 
author,  who,  in  the  gloom  of  a  French  prison,  is  now  contL-TujiliDBg 
the  full  etfects  and  experiencing  all  the  miseries  of  that  disorgaonua; 
system  of  which  he  is,  in  some  respects,  the  parent— cenaiaty,  li^ 
great  advocate  and  promoter." 

Mr.  Law  went  on  to  ai;gue  from  the  reading  of  Paine,  and  Ibr 

conversations  that  would  naturally  flow  from  such  mischicrotu  en)- 

ploymeni,  that  the  society  drilled  its  members  to  asai»l  the  Knmdi. 

should  they  laud,  by  force  of  arms.      All  this  was  tuscd  m  liir 

evidence  of  Dunn,  given  after  the  Kev.  Justice  Gritiiifa  hud  "wl 

with  a  decanter  of  strong  Hollands  gin"  and  '"made  the  dog  tlrmk  .* 

I  snd  after  he  had  been  soaked  in  spirits  by  the  tasknkaster  of  the  N<« 

1  Bailey.     Mr.  I^aw  knew  that  his  cliief  witness  was  a  man  wfaoB 

'   character  would  not  bear  the  light :  and  he  aoticijioicd  the  tine  1^ 

defenceby  insinuating  that  the  defendants  had  tampered  niib  lii«. 

He  endeavoured  also  to  weaken  the  effect  of  Mr.  Eiskincs  [<*- 

t  >uasive  eloquence,  by  warning  the  jury  against  entanglement  in  tht 

L  wiles  of  the  famous  advocate.     "  I  have  long,"  said  aitful  Kfi.  La*. 

K"  felt  and  admired  the  (lowerfiil  effect  of  his  voriomi  tali-nt>.      I  k.n<.* 

I  the  ingenious  sophistry  by  which  he  can  mislead,  and  ib- 

I  of  that  eloquence  b}'  which   he  can  subdue  ihc  minil - 

I  whom  he  addresses  himself,     1   know  what  be  can  il"  ■  -        ^'^ 

I  seeing  what  he  has  done  upon  many  other  occasions  before.     tt^| 
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the  same'  time,  gentlemen,  knowing  what  he  is,  I  am  somewhat  con- 
soled in  knowing  you." 

Dunn,  in  the  witness-box,  was  by  far  too  good  a  witness.  He  remem- 
bered everything  that  took  place  at  the  meetings  of  the  Reformation 
Society  at  Mr.  Walker's  house;  that  the  members  were  regularly 
drilled ;  that  there  were  rejoicings  at  the  death  of  the  French  king, 
and  the  general  expression  of  a  desire  that  Capet's  fate  might  be  that 
of  all  kings;  that  Mr.  Walker  said  King  George  had  seventeen 
millions  of  money  in  the  Bank  of  Vienna,  and  that  he  would  not  give 
one  penny  to  serve  the  poor — "  damn  him  and  all  kings ;"  that  the 
number  of  the  French  who  were  to  land  was  estimated  at  fifty  thou- 
sand; and  that  the  members  of  the  society  generally,  entered  Mr. 
Walker's  premises  by  the  back  door.  But  when  taken  in  hand  by 
Mr.  Erskine,  the  perjured  informer  broke  down  completely.  He 
was  insolent,  audacious,"  defiant  at  times,  as  when,  in  answer  to  the 
inquiry  who  paid  for  his  drink  in  prison,  he  said  nobody — adding 
**  No,  upon  my  oath ;  that  is  plump."  He  contradicted  himself 
at  every  turn.  Having  sworn  "plump'*  that  nobody  gave  him 
a  drop  of  drink,  he  admitted  a  few  minutes  aftenvards  that  he 
got  a  glass  of  shrub  from  Mr.  Griffith.  He  denied  that  he  liad 
ever  ^  been  on  his  knees  to  Mr.  Walker  begging  his  forgiveness 
for  the  wrong  he  liad  done  him,  in  bearing  false  witness  against 
him.  An  almost  uninterrupted  tissue  of  falsehoods  fell  from  the 
lij>s  of  this  poor  uTetch,  who  could  neither  read  nor  nvrite,  who 
had  been  a  weaver  by  trade,  and  then  a  discharged  soldier ;  and 
who,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  infamous  work,  was  moved  by  (jualnis 
of  conscience  to  wish  that  death  might  end  his  career.  Yet  on  his 
evidence,  and  some  immaterial  testimony  from  the  constable  who 
watched  Mr.  Walkers  house,  the  case  for  the  Crown  entirely  rested. 
Mr.  Erskine  opened  the  defence  ^ith  a  most  solemn  exordium : — 
"  I  listened  with  the  greatest  attention  (and  in  honour  of  my 
learned  friend  I  must  say  with  the  greatest  approbation)  to  much  of 
his  address  to  you  in  the  opening  of  this  cause  ;  it  was  candid  and 
manly,  and  contained  many  truths  which  I  have  no  interest  to  deny  ; 
one  in  particular,  which  involves  in  it  indeed  the  ver)'  principle  of  the 
defence — the  value  of  that  happy  constitution  of  government  which 
has  so  long  existed  in  this  island  :  I  hope  in  (jod  that  none  of  us 
will  ever  forget  the  gratitude  which  we  owe  to  the  Divine  Providence, 
and,  under  its  blessing,  to  the  wisdom  of  our  forefathers,  for  the 
happy  establishment  of  law  and  justice  under  which  we  live ;  and 
imder  which,  thank  God.  my  clients  are  this  day  to  be  judged : 
indeed  will  be  the  condemnation  of  anv  man  who  docs  not 
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he  ought  to  do  upon  this  subject ;  for  surely  if  there  be  mte 
privilege  greater  tlian  another  which  the  benevolent  Author  of  ow 
being  has  been  pleased  to  dispense  to  His  creatures  since  ihe 
existence  of  the  earth  which  we  inhabit,  it  is  lo  have  cast  our  loti  m 
such  a  country  and  in  such  an  age  as  that  in  which  wc  live :  for 
myself,  1  would  in  spirit  prostrate  myself  daily  and  hourly  befott 
Heaven  to  acknowledge  it,  and  instead  of  coming  ftoni  the  Iiouk  of 
Mr.  Walker,  and  accompanjing  him  at  Preston  (the  only  Iniths  whid) 
the  witness  has  uttered  since  he  came  into  Court),  if  1  belici'cd  him 
capable  of  committing  the  crimes  he  is  charged  with,  I  notild  talhei 
have  gone  bto  my  grave  than  have  been  found  as  a  friend  under  hit 
loof. " 

Pointing  lo  the  prisoners,  Mr.  Erskine  observed  thai  at  the  hod 
of  lliera  "stands  before  you  a  merchant  of  honour,  propnty, 
character,  and  respect ;  who  has  long  enjoyed  the  countenance  and 
friendship  of  many  of  tlie  worthiest  and  most  illustrious  pcnons  io 
the  kingdom,  and  whose  principles  and  conduct  have  more  than 
once  been  publicly  and  gratefully  acknowledged  by  the  community  cJ 
which  he  is  a  member,  for  standing  fonh  the  friend  of  thdr  comnicKC 
and  liberties,  and  the  protector  of  the  most  essential  piivileges  which 
Englishmen  can  enjoy  under  the  laws." 

Mr.  Erskine  then  went  on  to  describe  the  actual  condittua  of 
public  affairs  ;  and  Jieid  that  in  such  times  especially  '*  such  a  prose- 
cution against  such  a  person  "  ought  to  have  had  a  strong  foiindatioa. 
The  Sovereign  had  said  from  the  Throne  that  the  I-'rcQch  Repub- 
licans were  meditating  an  invasion  of  England  ;  and  the  people  wot 
astir  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other  to  rep«l  iL  Mr- 
Erskine  asked  ; — "  In  such  a  stale  of  things,  and  when  the  puhlk 
transactions  of  Government  and  justice  in  the  two  countrin  jmu 
and  repass  from  one  another  as  if  upon  the  wings  of  ihc  wind,  is  it  a 
politic  thing  to  prepare  this  solemn  array  of  justice  upon  such  e  dan- 
gerous subject  without  a  reasonable  foundation,  or  latlicr  vriihoul  U 
Uigeni  call,  and  at  a  lime  too  when  it  is  our  common  interesi  llW 
France  should  believe  us  to  be  what  we  are  and  ever  have  been,  ooe 
heart  and  soul  to  protect  our  country  and  our  Constitution  ?  Is  it 
-wise  or  prudent,  putting  private  justice  wholly  out  of  the  (|OCStkn> 
lat  it  should  appear  to  the  councils  of  Prance,  apt  enough  IO  Cklg- 
;rate  advantages,  that  the  judge  representing  the  Covemnunt  ill 
le  northern  district  of  this  kingdom  should  be  sitting  here  in  jw^f- 
"n  the  presence  of  all  the  gentlemen  wliosc  property  lies  ia  the 
',  assembled,  1  observe,  ujton  the  occasion,  and  vcty  [in 
less  so  very  interesting  a  process,  to  trace  and  I 


and  vcty  ||R»|^H 
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existence  of  a  rebellious  conspiracy  to  support  an  invasion  from 
France  ?  " 

Mr.  Erskine  dwelt  on  the  inevitable  effect  of  the  trial,  observing 
that  the  rumours  and  effect  of  it  would  spread  where  the  evidence 
might  not  travel  to  act  as  an  antidote  to  the  mischief.  "  Good  God  !" 
the  advocate  exclaimed,  "  can  it  be  for  the  interest  of  Government 
that  such  a  state  of  this  country  should  go  forth  ? — and  this  on  the 
unsupported  testimony  of  a  common  soldier,  or  rather  a  common 
vagabond  discharged  as  unfit  to  be  a  soldier ;  a  wretch,  lost  to  eveiy 
sense  of  God  and  religion,  who  avows  that  he  has  none  for  either, 
and  who  is  incapable  of  observing  even  common  decency  as  a  wit- 
ness in  the  court"  He  then  described  the  foundation,  object,  and 
aims  of  the  Constitutional  Society  and  the  Reformation  Society — 
bodies  of  Liberals  and  Dissenters  who  advocated  the  reform  of  Par- 
liament, and  the  removal  of  religious  disabilities,  in  an  orderly 
manner,  and  that  met  at  Mr.  Walker's  house  only  after  the  publicans, 
through  the  wanton  pressure  of  the  Church  and  King  men,  had. 
driven  them  from  every  place  of  public  meeting  in  the  town. 

"  Gentlemen,"  Mr.  Erskine  resumed,  "  this  is  the  genuine  history 
of  the  business,  and  it  must  therefore  not  a  litde  surprise  you  that 
when  the  charge  is  wholly  confined  to  the  use  of  arms,  Mr.  Law 
should  not  even  have  hinted  to  you  that  Mr.  Walker's  house  had 
been  attacked,  and  that  he  was  driven  to  stand  upon  his  defence  ;  as 
if  such  a  thing  had  never  had  an  existence ;  indeed,  the  armoury 
which  must  have  been  exhibited  in  such  a  statement  would  have  but 
ill  suited  the  indictment  or  the  evidence,  and  I  must  therefore  under- 
take the  description  of  it  myself. 

"  The  arms  having  been  locked  up  as  I  told  you  (after  the  memo- 
rable attack  upon  Mr.  Walkers  house)  in  the  bedchamber,  I  was 
shown  last  week  into  this  house  of  conspiracy,  treason,  and  death, 
and  saw  exposed  to  view  the  mighty  armoury  which  was  to  level  the 
beautiful  fabrick  of  our  constitution,  and  to  destroy  the  lives  and 
properties  of  seven  millions  of  people  ;  it  consisted  first  of  six  little 
swivels  purchased  two  years  ago  at  the  sale  of  Livesey,  Hargrave, 
and  Co.  (of  whom  we  have  all  heard  so  much)  by  Mr.  Jackson,  a 
gendeman  of  Manchester,  who  is  also  one  of  the  defendants,  and 
who  gave  them  to  Master  Walker,  a  boy  about  ten  years  of  age ; 
swivels,  you  know,  are  guns  so  called  because  they  turn  upon  a  pivot, 
but  these  were  taken  off  their  props,  were  painted,  and  put  upon  blocks 
resembling  carriages  of  heavy  cannon,  and  in  that  shape  may  be  £udy 
called  children's  toys ;  you  frequently  see  them  in  the  neigliboiiiliofl 
London  adorning  the  houses  of  sober  citizens,  wfao^ 
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£iuwn  and  liis  improvements,  and  preferring  grandeiu  Uj  tsste,p|H 

them  upon  their  ram  pans  at  MileKnd  or  Islington :  having  been,  ]fte  Mr. 

Dunn  (I  hope  1  resemble  him  in  nothing  else),  having  Uke  hku  senvd 

His   Majesty  as  a  soldier  (and  I   am   ready  to  serve  again  if  my 

icouniry's  safety  should  require  it),  I  took  a  closer  revic*-  of  aU  J  u«, 

tnd  observing  that  the  muzzle  of  one  of  them  was  broke  off,  I  wis 

iurious  to  know  how  far  this  famous  conspiracy  hud  p(C>cced«d  and 
whether  they  had  come  into  action,  when  1  found  Uie  accident  Kid 
hapjiened  on  firing  a  feii  tU  Joie  upon  His  Majesty's  hapf^y  tttoraj, 

ind  that  they  had  been  afterwards  iired  upon  the  Prjnirc  of  ^Valc■t 
tirthdaj'.  These  are  the  only  times  that  in  the  hands  of  these  ronqv- 
TUtors  these  cannon,  big  with  destruction,  had  opened  fJietr  liult 
nnoiiths :  once  to  connneniorate  the  indulgent  and  benign  bvour  of 
Providence  in  llie  recovery  of  the  Sovereign,  and  o»ce  as  a  cdo 
gratulation  to  the  Heir  Apparent  of  his  Crown  on  tbe  aiinivcnsiy  tt 
his  binh. 

"  I  went  next,  under  the  direction  of  the  master  gcncrsl  ct  liu 
-ordnance  (Mr.  Walker's  chambermaid),  to  visit  the  rest  of  thi^  for- 
tnidaljle  array  of  death,  and  found  next  a  little  rauskeloon  nbcnl  fc 
high  [describing  il\  I  put  my  thumb  upon  it,  when  out  started  a  tittle 
fcayonet,  like  tbe  Jack-in-the-box  which  we  buy  far  children  ai  a  ba. 
]n  short,  not  to  weary  you,  gentlemen,  there  was  jtist  such  a  panxlol 
■  arms  of  different  sorts  and  sizes  as  a  man  collecting  among  bis  frindi 
ijbr  his  defence  against  the  sudden  violence  of  a  riotous  multitude 
might  be  expected  to  have  collected ;  here  lay  three  or  (bur  raOj 
guns  of  different  dimensions,  and  here  and  there  a  bayonet  or  a  broad- 
sword covered  with  dust  so  as  to  be  almost  undislingui^iiablc ;  ft* 
notwithstanding  what  this  infamous  wretch  has  sworn,  we  will  provt 
by  witness  after  witness,  till  you  desire  us  to  finish,  that  they  wvt 
principally  collected  on  the  nth  of  December,  the  day  of  the  rial, 
Jind  that  from  the  iztb  in  the  evening,  or  the  13111  in  the  monu^ 
Ihey  have  been  untouched  as  I  have  described  ihcni." 

Mr,  Erskine  referred  to  the  "unnamed  prosecutors,"  aud  addtd 

hat  he  was  afraid  to  slander  any  man  or  body  of  men  )>r  evn  t 

^uess  upon  the  subject;  and  talkedof  the  tinte whenthi.- 

ones  were  beating  about  for  evidence,  keeping  Mr.  Dun. 

**  walking  like  a  tame  sparrow  through  the  New  Baili 

public  or  some  oilitr  expense,  and  suiVored  to  go  al  :  ■ 

arrested  upon  a  criminal  charge  and  sent  into  custody  m 

kmen  were  to  be  tried  on  such  evidence  as  tliat  of  l^i  -■ 
safe?     Mr.  Erskine  dedarcd  that  he  had  no  occasion  to  ^^.  ..^.^ 
lofer  than  his  clients.  "I,'' he  said,  '*  am  equally  ao  object  of  « 
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\  Mr-  Waflvcr :  it  ia  said  of  kirn  that  be  lias  betn  a  iiii;iiil)cr  ol 
icdety  for  the  reform  of  Parliament ;  so  have  /,  and  >o  am  /  at 
I  moment,  and  so  at  all  liazards  I  will  continue  to  ht ;  and  I  will 
\  you  why,  gentlemen  :  because  I  hold  it  to  be  essential  to  the 
BSCTvaiion  of  all  the  ranks  and  orders  of  the  Slate,  alike  essential 
c  prince  and  to  the  people.     I  have  the  honour  to  be  allied  to 
s  Majesty  in  blood,  and  my  family  has  been  for  centuries  a  part  of 
vhat  is  no^  called  the  aristocracy  of  ihe  country.    I  can  ihcrelo^H 
have  no  interest  in  the  destruction  of  the  constitution."  ^^k 

The  advocate  concluded  with  the  following  ])Owerfol  appeal : —  ^H 
•*  Upon  the  whole,  then,  I  cannot  help  hoping  that  my  friend  the 
Attorney-General,  when  he  shall  hear  my  proofs,  will  feel  that  a  pro- 
=ecution  like  this  ought  not  to  be  ofi'ered  for  the  seal  and  sanction  of 
>oiir  verdict.  Unjust  prosecutions  lead  lo  the  ruin  of  all  Goveromenis ; 
. .  ir  whoever  will  look  back  lo  ihc  history-  of  the  world  in  general,  and 
if  our  own  particular  country,  will  be  convinced  that  exactly  in  pro- 
portion as  prosecutions  have  been  cruel  and  oppressive,  and  main- 
tained by  inadequate  and  unrighteous  evidence,  in  the  same  pro- 
portion and  by  the  same  means  their  authors  have  been  destroyed 
instead  of  being  supported  by  them.  As  often  as  the  principles  of 
our  ancient  laws  ha\e  been  departed  from  in  weak  and  wicked  times, 
as  often  the  Governments  that  have  violated  them  have  been  suddenly 
crumbled  into  dust ;  and,  therefore,  wishing,  as  I  most  sincerely  do, 
the  preservation  and  prosperity  of  our  happy  constitution,  I  desire  to 
enter  my  protest  against  its  being  supi>orted  by  means  lliat  are  likely 
to  destroy  it  Violent  proceedings  bring  on  the  bitterness  of  retaliation, 
until  all  justice  and  moderation  are  trampled  down  and  subverted. 
\ntness  tliose  sanguinary  prosecutions  previous  to  the  auTul  period 
in  the  last  century,  when  Charles  the  First  fell.  That  unfortunate  prince 
lived  to  lament  those  vindictive  'udgments  by  which  his  impolitic, 
infatuated  followers  imagined  tl  ey  were  supporting  the  tl'.rone ;  1k- 
!ived  to  see  how  they  destroycJ  it.  His  throne,  undermined  by  vio- 
lence, sank  under  him.  and  inose  who  shook  it  were  guilty  in  their 
turn.  Such  is  the  natural  order  of  injustice,  not  of  similar  bm  of 
ivor5e  and  more  violent  wTongs  ;  witness  the  fate  of  the  unhappy  Earl 
r'f  Strafford,  who.  when  he  could  not  be  reached  by  the  ordinary  laws, 
-.\-\%  impeached  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  who,  when  still  bryond 
( he  consequences  of  that  judicial  proceeding,  was  at  last  destroyed  by 
the  arbitrary,  wicked  mandate  of  the  Legislature.  James  the  Second 
lived  to  ask  assistance  in  the  hour  of  his  own  distress  from  those 
whom  lie  had  cut  off  from  the  means  of  giving  it ;  he  lived  to  ask 
ipport  from  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  after  his  son,  the  uiiforliinate  Lard 
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Russell,  had  fallen  under  the  axe  of  injustice.  'I  once  had  a  son,' 
said  that  noble  person,  '  who  could  have  served  your  Majesty  upon 
this  occasion  */  but  there  was  then  none  to  assist  him. 

*•  I  cannot  possibly  tell  how  others  feel  upon  these  subjects,  but  I 
do  know  how  it  is  their  interest  to  feel  concerning  thenL  We  ought 
to  be  persuaded  that  the  only  way  by  which  Government  can  be 
honourably  or  safely  supported  is  by  cultivating  the  love  and 
affection  of  the  people;  by  showing  them  the  value  of  the 
constitution  by  its  protection ;  by  making  them  understand  its 
principles  by  the  ])ractical  benefits  derived  from  them;  and 
above  all,  by  letting  them  feel  their  security  in  the  admink- 
tration  of  law  and  justice.  What  is  it  in  the  present  state  of 
that  unhappy  kingdom,  the  contagion  of  which  fills  us  with 
such  alarm,  that  is  the  just  object  of  terror?  WTiat,  but  thai 
accusation  and  conviction  are  the  same,  and  that  a  false  witness  or 
power  wiihout  evidence  is  a  warrant  for  death  ?  Xot  so  here ;  long 
may  the  countries  difVer  !  and  I  am  asking  nothing  more  than  that 
you  should  decide  according  to  our  own  wholesome  rules,  by  which 
our  (lovcrnment  was  established,  and  by  which  it  has  been  e>"er 
protected. 

"  Put  yourselves,  gentlemen,  in  the  place  of  the  defendants,  and 
let  me  ask  if  you  were  brought  before  your  countr}*  upon  a  charge 
supported  by  no  other  evidence  than  that  which  you  have  heard  to- 
day, and  encountered  by  that  which  I  have  staled  to  you,  what  would 
you  say,  or  your  children  after  you,  if  you  were  touched  in  your 
persons  or  your  properties  by  a  conviction  ?  May  you  never  be  put 
to  sucli  reflections  nor  the  country  to  such  disgrace  I  The  best  senicc 
we  can  render  to  tlie  public  is  that  we  should  live  like  one  harmo- 
nious family,  that  we  should  banish  all  animosities,  jealousies,  and 
suspicions  of  one  another,  and  that  living  under  the  protection  of  ^ 
mild  and  impartial  justice,  we  should  endeavour,  with  one  heart, 
according  to  our  best  judgments,  to  advance  the  freedom  and  main- 
tain the  security  of  (ireat  Hritain."' 

The  evidence  for  the  defence  proved  over  and  over  again  thai 
Dunn  had  perjured  himself;  and  when  at  length  he  was  recalled  to 
confront  the  testimony  against  him  he  was  so  drunk  (having  passed 
the  interim  at  a  public-house)  that  his  evidence  was  almost  unintel- 
ligiblCi  It  had  been  proved  on  irrefragable  testimony  that  in  a 
moment  of  contrition  he  had  sought  Mr.  Walker  out  and  had  fiillen 
on  hbkneesy  imploring  his  forgiveness  for  having  sworn  falsely  against 

1 ;  bat  this  he  denied  at  first,  then  blurted  out  "  1  went  there  when 
iBtoricatcd,  the  same  a&  I  am  now.*'    Afterwards  he  denied 
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the  truth  of  all  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Walker's  friends,  clerks,  and  ser- 
vants, and  was  stopped  at  length  by  the  Attorney-General  for  the 
County  Palatine,  who,  albeit  for  the  prosecution,  testified  himself  to 
the  honour  of  one  of  the  witnesses  whom  Dunn  marked  as  a  perjurer. 
Mr.  Law  stopped  the  case,  observing — "  I  cannot  expect  one  witness 
alone,  unconfirmed,  to  stand  against  the  testimony  of  these  witnesses ; 
I  ought  not  to  expect  it"  The  judge  having  commended  the  course 
adopted  by  the  prosecution,  the  jury  immediately  acquitted  the 
defendants.  Mr.  Erskine  and  Mr.  Vaughan  applied  that  Dunn 
might  be  committed,  and  they  undertook  to  indict  him  for  perjury. 

Mr.  Justice  Heath  :  "  Let  him  be  committed ;  and  I  hope,  Mr. 
Walker,  that  this  will  be  an  admonition  to  you  to  keep  better  com- 
pany in  future." 

Mr.  Walker  :  "  I  have  been  in  no  bad  company,  my  lord,  except  in 
that  of  the  ^Tetch  who  stands  behind  me ;  nor  is  there  a  word  or  an 
action  of  my  life,  in  which  the  public  are  at  all  interested,  that  I  wish 
unsaid,  or  undone,  or  that  under  similar  circumstances  I  would  not 
repeat." 

Mr.  Justice  Heath  :  "You  have  been  honourably  acquitted,  sir,  and 
the  witness  against  you  is  committed  for  perjury." 

James  Cheetham  was  waiting  his  trial  *'  for  damning  the  King  and 
wishing  he  was  guillotined,"  on  Dunn's  evidence ;  but,  the  record 
sa3rs,  the  witness  having  been  committed  for  perjury,  a  verdict  of  not 
guilty  was  given  at  once. 

Dunn  was  afterwards  tried  and  convicted  of  ten  several  perjuries ; 
and  this  wretched  tool  of  the  Government  was  sentenced  to  two 
years'  imprisonment,  and  to  stand  in  the  pillory.  "  It  must  not  be 
omitted" — I  quote  Hone's  biography  of  Mr.  Walker — "that  the 
strongest  suspicions  of  direct  subornation  of  perjury  were  attached  to 
some  of  the  most  active  supporters  of  Government  in  this  town 
(Manchester) ;  and  it  was  only  by  the  timely  repentance  of  one  of 
their  hired  informers  that  Mr.  Walker  and  his  friends,  innocent  as 
they  were  of  every  offence  whatever,  escaped  a  charge  of  high  trea- 
son. But  the  malice  of  his  enemies  was  not  satiated  ;  the  most 
deliberate  attacks  were  made  on  his  character  and  credit :  and  at 
length  partly  from  these  causes,  and  partly  from  the  events  of  the 
war,  his  fortune  sank  at  the  conclusion  of  a  seven  years'  struggle.*' 

From  this  period  of  persistent  and  cowardly  persecution,  in  which 
the  agents  of  Mr.  Pitt  were  actively  concerned,  Mr.  Walker  was  a 
victim  to  growing  difficulties — albeit  encompassed  ¥vith  crowds  of 
QriendSy  including  the  foremost  Liberal  men  of  his  time. 

"The  law,"  Mr.  Walker  observes  in  his  "Political  Events"  (it 
Vol.  XI.,  N.S.  1873.  H  H 
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has  been  frequently  said  in  charges  to  gnmd  jurits,  i 
favourite  sentiment)  "  is  alike  open  to  tlie  poor  as  (o  the  ridi ;"  " 
so"  (said  Mr.  Home  Tookc  on  some  occasion)  "  is  the  Lm 
Tavem  ;  but  t!iey  will  give  yott  a  ver^-  sorry  welcome  utikts  ytut 
with  money  sufficient  to  pay  for  your  entertain  men  I." 

"  I  have  no  scruple  to  say,  from  dear-lioughi  expcritnoe,  that  I 
is  no  law  in  this  country  Tor  the  poornian.  The  expense  of  anon 
and  the  expense  of  counsel,  and  the  expense  of  wttnutses,  ud 
expense  of  stamps  lo  the  Government,  and  fees  to  Ihe  law  di 
the  expense  of  time,  and  of  trouble,  the  neglect  of  bnsinen,  nd 
anxiety  of  mind,  are  beyond  calculation  to  those  who  h«f  not 
melancholy  experience  of  the  fact.  Neither  is  there  cei1and| 
justice  even  to  those  who  are  able  and  willing  to  aifotd  the  n^ 
of  a  prosecution,  if  the  minds  of  jurors  can  be  war^jeil  on  tSe 
of  trial  from  all  impartial  considerations,  by  incessant  (iilscbord 
invective,  from  pulpits  and  printing  houses,  and  parish  irrTTf^ 
I  have  a  right  to  complain  of  the  expense  of  law  when  1  out  jd 
the  reader,  with  tnith,  that  the  exjjenses  of  the  trial,  to  whidi  di 
a  sequel,  including  the  prosecution  of  Dunn,  atnounied  to  m 
three  thousand  pounds. 

"  I  have  a  right  to  complain  of  the  uncertainty  of  justior,  i 
the  trial  of  Benjamin  Bootli  (who  had  been  implored  'fcirCotfiJ 
and  his  family  to  join  in  Dunn's  evidence  against  Mr.  WlllEnt 
Manchester:  after  having  perused  the  trial  of  Mr.  UlncriMll 
after  having  seen  the  verdicts  of  a  Warwickshire  jury,  and  taofi 
the  compensations  with  the  losses  of  the  Binningham  t 
know  not  in  what  tone  of  voice,  nor  with  what  ca: 
Mr.Windham  pronounced  ihat  ' ffif /(iiv mas r^ua/Zj' n/^n imtff M 
but  it  was  a  cruel  and  malignant  sarcasm  :  and  Mi.  Windham  (■ 
not  but  know  that  it  was  untrue  when  he  uttered  iL     The  iw 


indeed  open  to  those  who  have  the  key  of  the  Treasury 
— it  was  open  even  lo  Thomas  Dunn  of  infamous  notoriety, 
would  be  also  open  to  Mr.  Windham^frum  the  tender 
whose  recommendation  heaven  defend  tiie  injured  poor 

CHAPTER    V. 
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THE   REFORMERS  OF    1794- 

Six  dajs  after  his  acquittal,  Mr.  C.  J.  Fox  wrote  to  Mr.  1 
"  My  dear  Sir, — I  do  assure  you  thct  I  have  seldom  kH  ncr  I 

•  speech  ia  the  HouiC  of  Commons  (DcccraticT  r;,  179>l  fn  n 
and  Mi.  Gt«7  on  the  riotj  at  Klmcbcster. 
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satisfaction  than  I  received  from  Heywood's  letter  from  Lancaster 
giving  me  the  account  of  your  complete  triumph  there.  Your  satis- 
fiu:tion  ought  to  be  (and  I  hope  is)  proportionate  to  the  malignancy 
with  which  you  have  been  persecuted ;  and  if  it  is  you  must  be  a 
very  happy  man.  I  beg  you  accept  my  sincere  congratulations,  and 
to  believe  me,  dear  Sir,  your  most  faithful,  humble  servant, 

"C.  J.  Fox." 

On  the  23rd  of  May  Mr.  Erskinc  wrote  to  his  friend  and  client,  of 
the  prosecutions  that  were  then  rife — "  But  all  redress  is  visionary. 
If  honest  men  can  defend  themselves  they  are  well  off,  without  seek- 
ing to  punish  others.  Your  friends  here  are  much  disappointed  at 
not  seeing  your  trial  published,  and  there  are  catchpenny  things 
circulated  to  pass  for  it.  It  certainly  throws  great  light  upon 
the  businesses  which  agitate  the  public  at  this  moment,  and  its 
appearance  now  would  be  useful." 

Congratulations  flowed  in  from  all  sides.  Earl  Stanhope  wrote 
from  Mansfield  Street  (April  7,  1794) : — "I  return  you  many  thanks 
for  your  obliging  letter  of  the  1 2th  of  March,  and  for  the  list  of  Toasts 
therein  enclosed,  drunk  at  the  Church  and  King  Club.  I  beg  to 
congratulate  you  most  cordially  and  sincerely  on  your  hte  acquittal ; 
as  also  the  other  gentlemen  indicted  at  the  same  time ;  being  with 
real  and  Respect,  Sir,  your  faithful  fellow-citizen,  Stanhope.''  There 
is  an  endorsement  on  Lord  Stanhope's  note  : — 

"Many  years  afterwards  this  republican  peer  had  his  j)ortrait 
taken  with  a  coronet  in  his  hand  ! — such  is  the  influence  of  circum- 


stances." 


His  lordship  in  citizen  days  addressed   Mr.  Walker  as  *'Dear 


citizen." 


Gilbert  Wakefield  wrote  from  Hackney  to  congratulate  the  distin- 
^luished  Jacobin  on"the  defeat  of  his  despicable  adversaries."  The  letter 
Is  dated  July  15,  1794.  "  Mr.  Walker,"  says  the  writer,  "will  rejoice 
"With  him  on  the  glorious  prospect  of  a  speedy  crisis  to  the  abominable 
perversions  of  civil  society ;  in  the  subversion  of  which  Mr.  W\  glories 
to  have  co-operated  with  Mr.  Walker,  tho'  as  a  less  vigorous  and 
conspicuous  agent." 

Passing  through  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  four  days  after  the  trial,  on  his 
.way  to  London,  Clarkson  happened  to  fall  in  with  the  Courier^  w  hich 
gave  him  the  news  of  his  friend's  honourable  acquittal ;  and  he  wrote 
at  once  to  say  that  he  anticipated  it,  was  overjoyed  at  it,  and  con- 
gratulated both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walker.  His  trusty  friend  Cooper  (the 
ardent  advocate  of  liberty  and  the  vigorous  pamphleteer)  wrote  fro"* 
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London  that  he  had  heard  of  the  acquittal  from  a  friend  y 
been  in  company  with  Lord  Derby.  His  lordship  abused  the ! 
violently  about  the  trial,  and  reprobated  the  conduct  of  the  ] 
tors  severely.  Lord  Derby  also  said,  "The  Duke  of  Bedf(» 
honestest  man  publicly  and  privately  in  the  kingdom." 

The  trial  created  a  great  sensation  in  Ix)ndon.  On  the 
April  Mr.  Erskine  wrote  to  Mr.  Walker  pressing  him  for  \ 
the  shorthand  notes.  "  I  take  it  for  granted  you  will  publ 
Manchester,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  be  of  infinite  service  to  t 
of  reform,  and  bring  Government  into  great  disgrace."  Mr. 
adds  that  he  shall  meet  Fox,  Sheridan,  and  Grey,  on  the  1 
Monday,  "when  I  mean  to  have  some  talk  with  them 
subject" 

The  subject  was  in  the  mouths  of  all  political  men.  After 
the  continuance  of  which,  with  vigour,  had  just  been  determir 
in  Parliament — in  spite  of  the  exertions  of  the  Duke  of 
I^rds  Lansdo\vne  and  Lauderdale,  and  Fox  and  Sheridan ; 
discontent,  and  the  agitation  to  which  it  was  giving  omino 
throughout  the  land,  were  the  subject  of  debate  in  every 
The  conviction  of  two  Scotch  agitators — Muir  and  Pal 
spreading  Paine's  "Rights  of  Man,"  and  other  tracts  on 
subjects  distasteful  to  the  Government,  and  for  exhorting  tl: 
to  resist  the  oppression  under  which  they  lived ;  had  creat 
found  sensation.  The  Scotch  judges  had  sentenced  the  agi 
fourteen  years'  transportation.  Muir  and  Palmer  were 
education  and  unblemished  character,  and  their  fate  waki 
symjjathics  even  of  friends  of  the  Ministry.  The  i)opula 
was  deepened  and  extended  when  the  Scotch  judges,  a  fe^ 
after  they  had  doomed  Muir  and  Palmer  to  Botany  Bay,  ser 
batch  of  Scotch  and  English  delegates  of  a  convention  held 
burgh  to  promote  sweeping  Parliamentary  Reforms,  to  a  sin 
In  vain  did  Mr.  Adam,  a  barrister  of  high  repute  and  a  m 
Parliament,  endeavour  to  modify  the  law,  and  to  obtain  men 
convicts,  then  on  board  transports  at  Woolwich ;  in  vain  he 
— and  with  rare  learning  and  perspicacity — that  they  had  beei 
sentenced.  Sheridan  and  Fox  were  the  eloquent  advocates  < 
in  opposition  to  Pitt,  the  Lord  Advocate,  and  Mr.  Secret 
das,  wlio  found  that  the  actual  system  was  agreeable  to  the  ] 
large.  Dundas  was,  indeed,  of  opinion  that  the  law  was  ) 
<.icntly  severe.  This  remark  drew  upon  him  the  wrath  of  ] 
'•^  Government  against  the  risks  and  perils  of  an  int 
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I  the  friends  of  dvil  and  religious  liberty  had  small  favour  ia 
f  times,  when  the  upper  classes  were  labouring  under  fears  raised 
;Fieo<:h  Revolution.  The  man  who  advocated  Parliamentary 
a  dangerous  malcontent — a  Jacobin — an  enemy  lo  be 
,  or  driven  out.  It  was  in  these  days  that  crowds  of  disap- 
English  politicians,  like  Thomas  Cooper — and  later  Mr. 
I  youngest  son,  George  Henry  ^emigrated  to  Amend ;  and 
iindrcds  who  could  not  emancipate  themselves  from  the  rigours 
time,  dreameil  of  the  liberty  of  Washington— and  longed 
I  quit  of  the  mother  country.  Three  years  afttr  the  trial  Mr. 
rote  to  Air,  Walker  (April  6th,  1797)  that  everj'lhiug  was 
"The  Minister  has  acquired  a  holding  which  will  enable 
\  pttU  the  country  to  pieces,  and  we  must  all  fall  together.  You 
rtings  are  holding  everj'where,  and  undoubtedly  they  are  of 
If  Manchester  is  ripe  for  it  I  hope  you  will  succeed  in  getting 
Mr.  Walker,  much  as  he  had  suffered,  in  mind  and  in  purse — 
hen,  apparently,  to  no  purpose— was  as  ready  as  ever  in  the 
touse;  and  as  active  a  correspondent  and  subscriber  as  ever 
iBOOd  movements. 

I  of  the  Walker  correspondence  is  interesting,  as  illustrating  the 
[  of  the  time  and  the  profound  effect  which  was  created  in  Eng- 
r  the  startling  seriirs  of  events  that  succeeded  the  dethronement 
ois  the  Sixteenth.     'I'he  severities  practised  in  England  by  the 
1  and  Ring  party  upon  all  who  sympathised  with  the  French 
Ms  were  the  cowardly  cruelties  of  fear,    The  trial  of  Mr,  Walker, 
1  cviilencc  bought  by  a  clergyman  from  a  dnmken  weaver,  is  a  fair 
«raplcof  the  manner  in  which  Church  and  King  men  proceeded 
jII  directions  against   the  societies  and   clubs  that  had  spread 
■iiRhout  the  empire — with  Hardy's  London  club    for  organising 
"le.     'I'he  demand  of  these  ciubs  was  for  radical  reform.     Their 
inm  was  00  more  than  that  extent  of  liberalism  which  has  since 
ilie  way  lo  peerages.     But  the  popular  leaders  of  those  days  were 
re  their  time.     The  prosecution  of  Mr.  Joyce,  a  tutor  in  I-ord 
■  hope's  family,  of  Home  Tooke,  of  Mr.  Kydd,  a  rising  barrister, 
on  the  pattern  of  that  by  which  Mr.  Walker  had  suffered.     Mr. 
Jnd  Mr.  Grey  raised  their  voices  in  vain  against  Mr.  Pitt's  whole- 
severitits  ;  and  protested,  unregarded,  that  Ministers  were  inaugu- 
riua  Reign  of  Terror.  The  societies  against  which  penal  laws  H'ere   I 
"!  appUed  were  but   associations    for  bringing  about  univeisol  \ 
r  ige  ;  a  convention   was  but  a  general  meeting,  or  assembly,  ofl 
';  thoroughly  lawful  asscKiations.      British   Ministers  were  doing  J 
i-iyJudi  had  ruined  France.     Had  the  French  enjoyed  t] 
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liberties  which  were  the  right  of  Englishmen,  Louis'  head  had  new; 
fallen  on  the  Place  de  la  Concorde.  Pitt,  the  somctitnc  Rtfnraa, 
had  become  Pitt  the  prosecutor,  with  the  help  of  a  hired  how  b( 
iofonners-  He  was  attacking  Home  Tooke  for  bdng  inie  !d  ifc 
principles  which  he  himself  had  betrayed.  Parliament  ga\-e  rcw« 
to  I'itt  and  Windham  and  Burke — and  turned  a  desf  ear  npoo  F« 
and  Grey  and  Sheridan ;  voted  wholesale  war  subsidies  lo  forcip 
princes ;  and,  with  Burke,  stigmatised  impriTOned  La  Fayrtie  u  Ik 
enemy  of  genuine  liberty  and  an  outcast  of  society.  In  this  spiriia  Mna 
of  State  prosecutions  was  begun  with  tliat  of  Mr.  Watkn-.*  In  IH(« 
prosecutions  we  (ind  Messrs.  Erskine  and  Felix  Vaiighsn  dcfaiifitg 
the  accused  with  that  vigour  and  earnestness  which  had  confbonda) 
Mr.  \VaIker'3  in&mous  enemies  at  Manchester.  I  n  the  case  of  Hmli. 
Erskine's  speech  of  six  hours  was  a  masterpiece  of  eloquent  expotBioB. 
The  great  advocate  secured  a  triumph  against  the  enemies  of  foolHB. 
the  echoes  of  which  lasted  for  many  a  day.  The  wit  of  Tooke  wu  a 
potent  as  the  eloquence  of  Erskine,  and  together  they  covered  K«| 
and  Parliament  with  shame  and  confusion.  Erskine  pointed  to  ttt 
infamous  tlireat  under  which  he  had  defended  Paine  ;  and  dto  !• 
the  noble  conduct  of  Tooke,  who  would  not  have  his  case  aepwic^ 
from  that  of  his  fellow- accused.  "  I  could  hare  made  a  de&m,' 
said  Erskine,  "  wliich  would  have  kept  his  vessel  out  of  the  stem; 
I  could  have  brought  him  safe  into  the  harbour  of  peace,  while  Am 
men  were  left  to  ride  out  the  tempest ;  but  he  would  not  wdkt  I* 
defence  to  be  conducted  on  that  plan  ;  and  thouiHt  he  ha«  imIm| 
to  do  with  the  conspiracy,  he  holds  out  a  rope  to  save  othesi  bl 
charges  me  to  say — I  will  show  the  other  meti  had  np  vA  fA 
belonging  to  them  ;  and  I  rejoice  in  being  the  advocate  to  da  t* 
The   end  of   these   trials,  and  the  general  features  of  tfaaa  «* 


•  As  an  introduclion  to  tbe  IriaU  of  (lie  Suie  prisoners  in  ibc  Tvvtt,  it  v^L 
be  necessuy  lo  mention  a  few  others  which  look  place  in  diiretcm  panififi^ 
realm.  At  the  fpiing  assiies  in  Lancaalet,  Mt.  Thomm  WjAct,  uf  Mimfci— ^ 
vhohad  opposed  certain  measures  of  llie  Miniater,  andexeTledbtBuclffOaaM^ 
as  an  advocate  of  PartiamentaTy  refom,  wai  iiiditlcd  for  ooat|icri*f  akk  ^ 
otiter  pereons  to  Dvcrlnni  oar  constilBtioD  by  fmce  of  armt,  mxA  ha  lafalte 
FicDCb  in  case  oTinva&ion.  The  ptincipa]  evidence  was  thai  of  a  «]t}r  Batiw4  IlMft 
afterwards  convicted  of  wilful  and  cartupt  peijur;  ;  and  hts  tetttmooT  at  M 
occasion  was  so  contradictory  that  the  prisoner  was  hoiioarabI]r  acqldtteS,  wttbiK 
being  put  on  his  defence.  It  appeared  that  a'ceitaio  paftT  in  MaaAeMr  W 
encouraged  the  miscreaat  lo  institute  pnnetutkms  a{;aiml  tudi  poaoM  «  v* 
dbnoiions  la  Guverument :  so  Ibat  Uiroagb  bis  toitimony  M(.  I^iil  of  (hll|fc0 
wu  imprisoned  nine  weeks  on  a  charge  of  Ireason,  aad  Jilr.  Booth  amibBHOl  *■ 
two  yoais'  imprisonment  for  speaking  scdibous  vvsAK—Hm^k^t  CtMOKHt^M 
Hume  ani  SmollM. 


The  Thomas  Walkers. 

■  A\  kiio«*n,  and  to  this  day  are  well  rem eniberecl  especially  i 
I  u-ts  of  F.ngknd  where  the  name  of  Thomas  Walker,  the  \ 

Reformer   and   trusty  fiieud  of  every  good    public   ca 

■--'d  ill  honour, 
ity  llifir  light  the  extensive  correspondence  before  me  gains  almost " 

n  important  historical  interest ;  and  I  propose  tt>  uii'er  the  reader 
i '.issues  from  it,  in  which  the  colour  and  spirit  of  the  revolutionary 
!  me,  as  it  affected  this  country,  are  vividly  seen.  I'erhaps  Thomas 
'.'ooperwas  Mr.  Walker's  most  energetic  correspondent  and  colleague, 

liile  the  former  remained  in  Englaud-    He  writes  (Nov.  5,  1790) : — 

■■  My    dear  friend, — You  know  of  course   that    the  Convention 

■otweeu  us  and  Spain  was  to  be  signed  on  the  27th  ult.,  and  that 

iie  Lord  Mayor  has  had  ofticial  intelligence  of  it,  You  were  pro|K)sed 
..£id  elected  last  night  steward  of  the  Revolution  Society  for  next  year. 
J  have  not  yet  got  an  acctunte  list  of  your  fellow  labourers,  but  you 
shall  have  one.  Tuffin  is  among  them.  Lord  Stanhope  and  Lord 
William  Russell  had  withdrawn  their  names  from  the  society  most 
shabbily  ;  nay,  contumeliously  as  to  the  manner.  Tooke  moved  that 
in  future  no  peer  should  be  eligible  in  the  society  by  his  titular,  but 
merely  by  his  family  name,  and  dial  if  peers  would  come  in  they 
should  come  in  as  private  persons,  and  the  society  not  be  subject 
la  be  made  the  tool  of  the  peerage,  who  might  want  a  little 
(empotary  popularity.  J  and  Sharp  supported  him — he  was  opposed 
by  Rees  and  Towers,  and  that  venal  lawyer  Serjt.  Watson,  and  by 
Percy,  tlie  editor  of  the  GaMtUer,  and  by  Gairon.  His  superiority  to 
Jiis  opponents,  singly  and  jointly,  in  point,  in  argument,  in  language, 
in  temper,  and  in  spirit,  was  evident  and  indisputable — they  felt  it, 
the  room  felt  it,  and  tJiough  the  motion  was  not  put  (on  an  objec- 
tion of  I'rice's,  who  was  in  the  chair — tjie  company  tlicn  present  were 
not  stricdy  the  society,  but  consisting  also  of  strangers  and  visitors 
also,  and  therefore  not  competent  to  decide  any  question  referred  to 
the  society  itself),  il  was  agitated  sufficiently  to  answer  the  purpose  ol 
i-.-     The  ^iTit"// lamented  the  int«rTuption  of  the  iiar/ugiiy  of  the 

\ening.  I  rejoice  ilrat  a  ijuestion  so  important,  and  which  will  make 
;iie  aristocrates  feel  that  the  people  have  neither  lost  thetr  sense  nor 
their  spirit,  occupied  the  time  of  the  meeting  inste^  of  stupid  songs, 
tinmcaning  toasts,  and  dnuikeo  bumpers.  How  went  you  on  in 
Uancliesler  ?  " 

Thai  the  Constitutional  Societies  were  in  direct  comiiiKniraii»n 
with  ibc  French  Patriotic  Clubsis  shown  in  Cooper's  coneipjnjdnci.-. 
J.  Walt,  travelling  with  Cooper,  wrote  from  St.  Onier  (fctii  .MarcL, 
>79')' — "  ^^  *'  "^^  some  time  ago  agitated  in  the  Comtii 
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Society,  of  your  plan  to  establish  a  correspondence  wilh  tli«  Freadi 
Patriotic  Clubs,  Cooper  and  myself  will  be  much  obliged  ta  yn  if 
you  will  get  the  society  lo  delegate  us  to  the  Club  desJacDlunsuid 
to  any  other  Patriotic  Societies  which  we  may  visit — for  Insionce,  tiwst 
of  Nantes  and  Bordeaux. 

'•  We  look  upon  it  that  this  will  be  an  extremely  good  introdBO- 
tion  for  us,  and  we  have  no  doubt  you  will  easily  effect  it.  Tirffin  and 
Cooper  intend  writing  to  Sharp  to  get  them  appointed  as  delepUS 
from  the  Society  for  Revolution  at  London.  Upon  our  arri^il  U 
Paris  we  shall  immediately  assume  these  cliaractets,  not  doubWI 
that  both  you  and  Sharp  will  succeed  in  your  applications. 

"  \\'e  have  as  yet  had  no  specimens  of  die  riot  and  confusion  sai 
to  prevail  in  this  country — everything  bears  ihe  fece  of  order ;  bai  ■« 
is  the  general  wish  since  tlie  late  impertinent  declaration  n*  tie 
Emperor.  You  shall  have  all  the  news  as  soon  as  wc  cm  gd  I* 
Paris." 

Cooper  added  a  postscript :  "  The  people  of  France  arc  ceruinly 
not  an  inferior  race  to  the  English — 1  think  superior.  1  haw  »  jW 
seen  too  little  of  the  country  to  offer  an  opinion.  Procnre  in  to 
wait  in  form  on  the  Jacobines,  etc.,  from  our  Man'  Society  ud 
speedily."  Arrived  in  Paris,  the  delegates  appear  to  have  comlnsd 
business  with  patriotism.  Cooper  writes,  (12th  A|)ril,  i7gj,)"WiIt 
since  he  has  been  at  this  hotel  has  been  very  busy,  I  presume  « 
y  account,  for  unless  in  the  evening  we  have  not  been  much  vagr 
iher.  He  does  not  seem  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  success;  ball 
really  don't  see  how  it  is  possible  to  do  business  here  when  cxdunp' 
is,  as  it  is  to-day,  at  17J.  If  the  answerof  the  EmpcrortoihcMiniiW 
Uumourier  is  categorical  and  peaceable,  there  will,  of  couis«,  be  »> 
alteration  in  the  Change  very  much  in  favour  of  France.  But  I 
expect  the  answer  will  be  evasive,  and  that  the  French  will  tind  ihHB- 
iwkwardly  situated,  for  it  will  be  extremely  impnidcnt,  in  117 
opinion,  for  them  to  attempt  an  inroad  in  Austria.  However,  a  fe" 
days  will  determine  this.  Watt  waits  for  this  axA  for  y'  ans'  to  li>> 
last 

Tell  George  Philips  that  Exchange  is  173  to-day,  and  Uiefn- 
mium  on  the  Emprunte  de  125  millions,  3J.  If  there  ig  war  do  daultt 
advise  lo  buy,  for  the  national  property  is  fully  equal  la  lie 
exigence,  I  don't  know  whe^  Ceorge  as  well  as  you  is  connected  t* 
French  business  with  Perigaux,  but  this  I  can  say,  that  on  ilw  «iDt 
day  that  I  sold  to  Perigaux  60  louis  for  36  fr.  11  sols  each,  I  sold  J» 
to  I  )elessart,  at  ^^'att's  persuasion,  for  3S.  So  that  I  would  tuvc  Df 
friends  not  trust  implicitly  Mr.  Perigaux.     Louis  are  wonll  unwlhiiC 
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ir.OFC  now.  *  *  »  I  shaJI  return  home  with  all  my  ideas  confirmed 
of  ihe  superiority  of  French  climate  and  the  improvement  of  French 
people  ;  but  more  an  Englishman  than  ever." 

Oh  the  zsth  of  April  the  delegates  had  had  personal  experience 
of  the  Jacobins.     Cooper  writes  ; — 

"  I  wrote  to  George   Piiilips  my  sentiments  of  the  Jacobins  ft 
the  impression  of  my  first  meeting.     Subsequent  meetings  which 
have  attended  have  convinced  me  that  amidst  all  their  noise  and 
impetuosity  and  irregularity,  amidst  all  their  long  speeches  and 
|)atience  of  contrariety  of  opinion,  there  is  much  important  discuss 
much  eloi|uence.  much  acuteness,  and  much  effect.     They  arc  ih* 
Governors  of  the  Governors  of  the  kingdom.     They  keep  a  watchfH 
eye  on  the  men  in  place,  they  denounce  (impeach)  them  as  Jacobh 
if  their  conduct  is  suspicious,  and  the  people  are  with  them.     They 

■  .:-\  night  denounced  almost  all  the  leading  men  now  in  power, 

iLiong  them  Condorcet,  Claireie,  and  Brissot.  These  denunciations 
TL-  serious ;  for  as  Jacobins  they  must  justify  themselves  or  become 
iiipopular.  I  wish,  therefore,  that  George  Philips  in^  not  let  my 
i.-miments  of  the  Jacobins  to  him  get  among  the  Man  Aristocrats. 
I  liave  heard  that  Lee  and  Crydges  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
-■  intents.  A  letter  on  public  men  or  public  business  to  you  or  George 
,li'  be  for  the  well-wishers  of  Liberty  alone ;  tell  George  this,  also 
Liul  exchange  to-day,  Wednesday,  is  17s,  and  the  Emprunte  of  125 
niillionG  (pretty  nearly  the  same  as  our  Consol  3  p.  c)  4^.  Gold  bears 
a  high  price.  A  guinea  is  now  worth  in  Assignats  44  Uvres.  The 
)>est  information  I  can  get  assures  me  that  French  stock  is  safe,  but 
[iirchases  of  French  land  much  better.     The  present  race  of  people 

■  TL-  bad  to  what  the  next  will  be,  eiidentiy ;  but  yel  much  better  than 
ilicy  were  a  few  years  ago." 

'I'hcn  follows  a  glowing  description  of  the  fete  of  Chateaui-ieux, 

which  Cooper  extols  as  a  meeting  of  100,000  sober,  orderly,  and  at 

ilic  same  time  enthusiastic  citizens  ;^"  The  first  festival  truly  civic 

111  Europe  has  seen. " 

liy  August  Cooper  was  back  in  Londoa     He  dates  from  Thai 

~L:.jet.  on  lhe4th  :— 

■  The  division  on  Fayette's  business  in  the  Assembly 
^  linst  226.     Watt  wrote  me  that  the  people  were  so  exasperati 
i.u  they  were  determined  to  do  something  before  Sunday, 
heard  in  a  letter  received  from  ^\'att  )'esterday.     To-day  an  1 
has  arrived  at  Thelusson's  containing  the  following  intelligence 
tliat  on    Friday  the  people  rose  ;  the  Swiss  guards  surrounded 
King,  and  defended  him  till  they  were  cut  to  pieces;  the 
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ijiiecn  took  refuge  amid  the  Natioual  Assembly,  wImuv  they. 
the  express  ca.[ne  away.     Six  members  of  the  AMcmttl] 
lelieaded.  Such  b  the  tale  1  hear,  aiid  although  it  is  cmly  in  1 
:ulars,  you  rely  upon  its  being  tnie  or  nearly  so.     "T 
laudaiiius."  «  *  "  Nobodyivas  permitled  to  go  out  of  OT' 
I-ord  Gower's  meBsenger  was  detained." 

In  August,  1794,  Thomas  Cooper  sailed  for  Amefka. 
became  a  judge  to  Pennsylvania.  Felix  Vaughan,  lir^iac'i 
siastic  junior  in  the  Stale  prosecutions,  and  ll.e  devoted  fneoA  c( 
Mr.  Walker,  did  his  utmost  to  dissuade  Cooper  from  rmigiaiiOD. 
Writing  to  Cooper  after  the  conviction  of  Booth,  he  tk-M^^ribci  lie 
ap[)lause  of  the  packed  court  at  the  hardest  things  in  Tupjui^ 
speech.  "  All  this,"  he  says,  "  has  put  me  rather  out  of  humour  *iii 
the  pious  manufacturers  of  Manchester  i  so  I  shall  IcAvc  Ihcm  to  Ac 
comfort  of  their  own  reflections  to-morrow  for  a  place  more  Iicaltbjr, 
and  in  hopes  of  meeting  people  less  detcslable  if  possible.  •  '  *  I 
hope  to  be  in  a  week  in  much  better  temper  and  spirits  before  I  s« 
■our  worthy  friend  (Mr.Walker)at  Lamasier(for  the  trial).  Pray  nuke 
my  best  respects  to  him  and  tell  him  that  his  towmmen  ore  a  patk  d 
the  danin'dest  knaves,  and  fools,  and  cowards,  and  scoundrels  tlul  I 
«ver  met  with  in  all  my  born  days,  *'-''{  conceive  (hat  in  Looiki 
the  popular  opinion  is  every  (way)  changing  for  the  belter,  oimI  if/wrf 
would  not  leave  us.  what  might  we  not  yet  attempt  far  the  ^ool 
people  of  Kngland  !  As  to  the  bad  it  signtfte:;  lilllc  wlial  htxoauo'i 
them.  In  sober  sadness  cast  in  your  mind  wliedier  yoti  cannot  bat 
with  us  for  a  few  years  more  and  lielp  us  to  stem  the  torrent  of  foUf. 
Tliey  cannot  refuse  you  coming  to  the  bar  as  they  did  to  our  mead 

e  citizen  of  Wimbledon  (Home  Tookc)." 

Uut  Cooper,  like  many  others  who  had  fought  the  losing  toRlfe 
went  forth ,  and  Feli.x  Vaughan's  next  letter  of  gossip  to  htm  {itA 
January,  1796)  is  directed  to  America.  He  touches  upon  tbdi 
political  friends  ; — 

ti  Sharpe  and  Tuffin  are  very  prudent,  and   1   bdieK 
meddle  with  nothing  but  their  private  pursuits.     Tookc  d^p  in  hs 
garden  till  he  is  out  of  breath,  by  which  he  has  certainly  incnscd 
health  so  as  to  live  many  years  longer ;  at  least  I  hope  m).    Hii 
Samesake  (old  William)  does  the  same,  and  ver^'  likely  tnay  live  tht 
longest  of  the  two.     Harewood  has  taken  a  farm  in  N.-n,.!^    ui 
which  he  lives  wiUi  great  content,  being  ready,  as  at  ali 
been,   to  venture  his  life  and  all  for  his  firieods  or  1  ■; 
Kone  of  us  are  very  rich,  and  some  very  poor,  dcui^/'  :.. 
as  }'0U   well  know,  one  of   Pharaoh's   lean  kinc.     Fiotn  an  uid 
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mbtnatlon  of  things  1  consider  myself  as  llie  most  thriving,  aUhough 

phaps  1  am  not  the  least  obnoxious,  of  those  who  profess  pubiic 

Inciples,  The  lawyers  in  lliia  country  I  look  upon  as  the  janissariL-s 

['I'urkey,  being  for  some  reason  or  other  more  formidable  in  the 

s  of  Government  than  other  people,     I  can  give  no  other  reason 

\  having  escaped  their  vengeance.     In  the  way  of  my  profession  I 

e  been  very  successful  both  in  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire ;  for  the 

;r  I  need  not  say  I  am  indebted  to  you  and  Walker.    ^Vere  it  not 

r  the  prospect  which  this  hold^  out  to  me  of  becoming  useful  at 

E  (nture  i»eriod  by  means  of  the  station  a  man  may  have  gained 

I  society,  I  should  have  quitted  this  country  before  this  time,  and 

Ivc  travelled  upon  the  continent  of  Europe  so  as  to  fill  my  mind 

ri  all  the  subjects  which  are  requisite  to  form  a  man  of  thorough 

.*     If  the  appearance  of  things  after  that  had  not  mended, 

would  have  sold  my  little  all  here  in  England  and  have  established 

icif  in  America,     As  it  is,  I  ha\-e  hopes  that  the  present  system 

Q  time  wear  out  itself.     Should  the  war  be  continued  for  very 

luch  greater  length,  its  expense  has  already  increased  every  article 

\  tlie  necessaries  of  life  so  much  that  at  last  there  iviU  be  no  living. 

Bicc  you  were  here  many  things  are  risen  one-third  in  price  at  least; 

fcd   candies  are   is.  per  lb.  ;    butter,    i4d.  ;  sugar  of  an  ordinary 

Jtrt,  131J-     House  rent  e\'erywhere  rising,  and  wheat  will  probably 

t  ai  the  price  it  was  last  summer.     In  the  meantime  the  wages  of 

are  not  raised,  but  the  gentry  are  forced  to  supply  them 

Bth  com  in  the  great  scarciries  at  a  low  price,  which,  in  fact,  is  but 

)  much  additional  tax,  not  avowed  nor  appearing  openly.     All  of 

I  say  what  a  shocking  thing  it  would  be  10  raise  the  price  of 

jbour,  because  there  would  be  no  reducing  it  to  the  old  standard. 

fonc  of  them  talk  as  if  they  thought  provisions  would  be  cheaper. 

jl  short,  ihcy  are  in  the  mass  a  most  unworthy  set,  and  I  doubt  not 

bt  the  Lord  will  reward  them  according  to  their  works. 

I  "  In  Manchester  you  perceive  that  Mr.  Pitt's  last  bills  have  raised 

mclhing  like  a  spirit,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  petition  wiili  17,000 

laturcs  sent  to  Parliament.     In  fact  that  petition  came  from  the 

bighbourhood  rather  than  the  town.     During  the  meeting  at  which 

tloyd  ]>rcsided,  a  parson  and  some  others  attempted  to  make  a  riot, 

1  succeeded  to  a  certain  estcnt.     Having  good  evidence  of  this 

iddon  indicted  them  at  the  last  Quarter  Sessions,  when  the  vir- 

5  Grand  Jury  threw  out  the  bill,  which  I  liope  therefore  will  be 
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preferred  at  Lancaster  to  lr>-  whelher  all  the  county  feci  in  ibe  unK 
way.  How  happy  may  ihe  Americans  think  tliemselvcs  without  mj 
of  the  inilueoce  of  the  executive  government  to  destroy  them !  In 
this  country  you  smell  it  in  every  comer,  all  oppotilion  twins  » 
unsuccessful  that  people  are  indifferent  to  what  passes,  alinuat  whuDj 
from  that  circumstance.  Money  for  public  purposes  then:  is  atw- 
lutely  none,  as  you  may  judge  of  in  some  degree  from  the  suhsoip- 
tion  appearing  in  the  newspapers  after  the  acquittals  of  la&t  yeu.  Al 
present  there  is  something  of  the  same  kind  going  on  for  lint 
poor  men  named  Lemailre,  Smith,  and  Higgins,  who  arc  tadicicd  fct 
what  has  been  usually  called  the  Popgun  Plot.  1  fear  it  goo  oa 
lamely.  Erskine  and  Gibbs  have  refused  being  concerned  as  couiMtli 
but  1  am  in  hopes  the  former  ft-ill  change  his  mind.  In  justice  l» 
him  it  should  be  said  that  of  alt  the  Opposition  except  Shcndan  be 
is  the  stoutest ;  and  the  best  principled  by  far  among  the  lawyers. 

"Since  my  writing  the  above  Mr.  Stone  has  been  ac^iuitlcd,  toikt 
great  mortification  of  a  great  many  folks  who  say  that  (reason  i»  no* 
triumphant,  etc  For  my  own  part  I  am  heartily  glad  at  it,  beoiue 
I  fear  tlie  first  conviction  may  be  followed  up  like  the  l>caLd-roll  af 
murders  in  the  last  century.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  a  siani 
ing  joke  when  you  were  last  in  England  that  it  was  only  in  Ireland 
and  Scotland  that  people  were  open  to  conviction," 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Walker  (i6th  May,  1795).  Felix  Vaugltan  not* 
how  matters  are  still  proceeding  with  their  political  friends: — ".Ai 
to-morrow  is  a  great  lounging  day  wiUi  the  Templars  1  prefer  wnii% 
to  you  to-night,  more  especially  as  I  have  just  come  iiom  oe 
citizen's"  {probably  Tooke's),  "with  whom  I  dined  lo-day,  ibbbciag 
the  anniversary  of  his  anestation.  Vou  may  easily  imagine  we  ■mm 
somewhat  jocular  upon  those  gentry  who  are  so  ready  to  proKCceU 
others  for  nothing,  and  would  make  executions  as  plenty  as  then 
Cabinet  dinners.  However  they  may  have  thought  it  possible  fcr 
them  to  destroy  us  they  have  not  quite  succeeded.  Our  subscripdoa 
goes  on  well,  and  if  we  could  raise  ;^i,ooo,  or  ^^1,500  mote  "s 
should  have  satisfied  those  concerned  in  the  defences  compleallT. 
Geo.  Philips  gives  us  ten  guineas,  and  has  very  handsomely  oBcied 
to  continue  the  matter  at  Manch',"  Mr.  Walker  and  hb  frieMH 
were  steady  supporters  of  Felix  Vaughan  in  his  young  days  at  the 
^)ar,  when,  as  he  expresses  it,  so  few  advocates  could  gain  powder 
na  their  wigs  or  salt  to  their  porridge  \  and  his  Iclien  an:  fiiU  ol 
Hearty  acknowledgments.  But  by  his  wUl  he  best  showed  his 
Kratitude.  ^^| 

I  (To  bt  eantinutd.)  ^^^H 


Stray  Thoughts  on 
Pilgrimages. 

'OR  the  last  two  years-^in  fact,  ever  since  the  war 
between  France  and  Germany  was  drawing  to  its  close — 
the  world  of  Western  Europe  has  heard  very  much  ot 
"Pilgrimages."  Lourdes,  Isodun,  Boulogne,  Tours, 
Pontigny,  and  Paray-le-Monial  have  been  names  in  the  mouths  of 
every  one ;  and  the  thousand  English  Roman  Catholics  who  went  in 
the  early  part  of  September  on  their  journey  to  the  shrine  of 
Marguerite  Marie  Alacoque  at  the  last-named  place  have,  by  so 
doing,  brought  the  subject  of  pilgrimages  in  general  home  to  all 
circles  of  English  society.  A  few  "stray  thoughts"  on  the  sub- 
ject of  pilgrimages  in  general  may  not  be  out  of  place  just  now, 
especially  as  all  danger  of  our  people  dying  by  scores  from  "  pil- 
grimage on  the  brain"  is  rapidly  passing  away  along  with  the  other 
incidents  of  "  the  silly  season." 

It  is  generally  assumed ,  though  very  rashly,  that  pilgrimages  are 
an  institution  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Nothing  can  be 
farther  from  the  truth,  however,  for  they  are  as  old  as  history  itself 
Herodotus,  "  the  Father  of  History,"  for  instance  was  an  inveterate 
pilgrim ;  at  all  events,  he  spent  his  life  in  visits  of  a  more  or  less 
religious  character  to  every  temple  and  holy  place  to  which  he  could 
get  access  in  the  countries  bordering  on  the  east  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean^ including  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor;  and  we  learn  on  high 
authority  that  both  Croesus  and  Alexander  the  Great  made  special 
expeditions  to  the  shrines  of  the  heathen  deities  for  certain  purposes 
of  their  own.  Indeed,  there  is  every  reason  toT[believe  that  Noah 
and  his  family  in  after-life  did  not  leave  unvisited  the  Mountain  of 
Ararat — that  sacred  spot  on  which  the  Ark  had  rested ;  and  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  unfortunatedestruction  of  all  antediluvian  documents  by  the 
Flood,  we  should  probably  have  been  able  to  prove  that  Adam  and 
Eve,  after  their  expulsion  from  Eden,  went  back  more  than  once  to  the 
home  so  sacred  in  their  memories,  and  that,  if  not  in  fact,  at  all  events 
in  wish  and  intention,  they  were  guilty  of  the  sin  of  "  pilgrimage." 

But,  seriously  speaking,  the  love  of  associating  placcsjwith  i)erson8, 
and  persons  with  places,  is  deeply  ingrained  in  the  nature  of  every- 
body who  has  something  in  him  or  her  higher j  and  better  than  plain 
prose  and  dry  matter-of-fact    Our  Yankee  cousins  are  busineM-Iifc 
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and  commercial  enough  in  ihcir  ways ;  but  wha  of  Uicin 
afford  the  journey  does  not  make  a  pilgrimage,  once  in  iij 
Europe  and  Old  Erigland  ?  and,  on  reaching  Kngland,  what  idicet 
do  they  visit  ?  First  of  all,  as  the  good  people  of  H«nld^'  Cobp 
will  tell  you,  ihey  find  out  the  old  parish  churches  whcfc  thcit  Calm 
lie  buried ;  and  when  ihey  have  made  a  pilgrinuge  tltitber,  ihcj-  tok 
in  shoals  to  Stratford -on- A^'on,  and  Abbolsford,  aiid  I)r>-bdigh  AUwr, 
and  Newstead,  and  Stoke  Fogis,  in  order  tu  tread  the  xaat  gnim^ 
and  ga^e  upon  the  same  fields,  and  woods,  and  rivers  wtrich  int 
gazed  on  by  Siiakespeare  and  Walter  Scott,  by  Byron  and  Gray,  nd 
wliich  lliey  fondly  regard  as  still  haunted  by  the  bpinls  of  lbs 
poets.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  eveiy  one  who  takes  an  etainuoH 
ticket  to  see  Glaslonburj'.  or  Malmcsburj',  or  Tintern.  or  the  Lakq 
is  in  priiuipU  as  much  a  pilgrim  as  those  who  four,  fivt.  or  « 
hundred  years  ago  walked  along  the  wearj'  road  to  the  sbriacs  of  5l 
DunBia,n  at  \Vinchester,  of  St.  Cuthbert  at  Durham,  ot  of  Our  \jki 
at  Walsingham,  or  rode,  as  Chaucer's  pilgrims  did,  from  ilie  "Tabod' 
Inn  along  the  viasacra  of  Kent,  through  Sittingboumc  and  FatYnhai, 
to  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  A'Beckett  in  the  Cathedral  Chmti  «( 
Canterbury'. 

It  may  be  remembered  tliat  something  less  tlian  thirty  yean  Igv 
half  of  Northern  Germany  made  a  pilgrimage  to  I'rcvcs.  to  sec  tkc 
"  Holy  Coat "  which  is  periodically  exhibited  in  that  aiKicnl  cit;  ts 
excite  the  devotion  of"  the  failhfuL"  Critics  sneered,  and  the  w«l* 
laughed  and  jeered  at  the  fanaticism ;  but  one  learned  and  ibk 
gentleman,  a  Protestant  member  of  Parliament,  and  sJiicc  ChnmiB 
of  one  of  our  most  important  railway  companies,  looked  deeper  bctor 
the  surface  at  the  nature  of  the  movement,  and  wrctie  thuii  of  tbt 
pilgrim  principle ; 

The  veneration  (ea  relics  sprinf^  from  a  Doblcr  source  than  ignonacv  oc  a^^ 
stilion.  Is  it  ignorance  or  »Dper^lition  th.-it  makes  the  stcin  ScolUUi  Vl  1  iliylii  — 
regard  wil!i  veneration  the  gown,  Ihe  pulpll,  and  liie  Bible  uf  John  KiM,  At 
M-indon-  at  the  head  ofthe  Canongale  ftota  wbich  he  pteachcd,  llic  orisilld  W^ 
script  of  Ibe  "Sotemn  LengneaQj Covenant," orthalnoblMEof  all IhedMM^ik 
which  nny  Christian  ChunJi  can  produce,  the  Proltsl  orthe  371I 
I'rcc  Church  or  Scotland,  am!  Ihoir  signattim  to  thcu  uitliuit  ii  :. 
conscience  sake,  of  all  the  worldly  inlerelt  Uuit  tnen  bold  n: 
bouses,  homei,  and  thecomfottiofUre.'  Is  it  supentition  Uiai  i: 
menl  of  the  sincerity  of  ihuse  37(1  remarkable  men  cirtnLuc  n: 
makes  it  to  be  venerated  and  preserved  by  all  intcllii^'  1 
ever  widely  thej  may  differ  from  the  pnnclplci  and  il 
HE  the  most  ioieteating  reHc  of  our  times .'  In  it  ig.'" 
enlightened  men  of  the  age  prize  a  relic  of  SiiWalii-i 
makes  them  search  witbavidity  for  a  genuine  portrait.  aii:iu[o£ij|ili.  ti 
of  any  kind,  ol  Sbakeipeare,  Milton,  or  Newton .'  Ib  this  t(>nonBCt, 
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or  folly  ?  ir  it  were  within  the  limits  of  possibility,  and  beyond  all  doubt  on 
historical  and  physical  grounds,  that  a  genuine  portrait  of  our  Saviour  did  exists 
or  that  His  raiment  or  the  nails  by  which  He  was  attached  to  the  Cross  were  pre- 
served uncorrupted  by  moth,  rust,  damp,  and  other  natural  agencies  of  decay, 
daring  eighteen  hundred  years  and  more,  would  it  be  ignorance  or  folly,  or  gross 
superstition  to  regard  these  relics  with  the  same  interest  and  veneration  that  the 
most  enlightened  of  men  pay  to  similar  relics  of  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Newton, 
Bums,  or  Scott  ?  What  is  the  intellectual  value  of  a  genuine  relic,  portrait,  image, 
or  other  memorial  of  past  events  or  persons  ?  It  must  be  a  value  founded  in  the 
natural  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  for  it  has  been  given  to  relics  in  all  ages 
and  in  all  stages  of  civilisation.  The  Israelites,  for  instance,  as  we  learn  from  the 
Book  of  Exodus,  took  with  them  the  bones — that  is,  the  relics— of  Joseph,  on  their 
flight  out  of  Hgypt.  The  most  enlightened  men,  in  the  most  civilised  ages,  render 
a  similar  respect  to  relics  ;  and  even  the  free-thinker,  the  infidel,  and  the  atheist 
pays  his  homage  to  this  natural  feeling  or  principle  in  the  human  mind,  by  going 
to  Femey  for  a  hair  from  the  periwig  of  Voltaire,  or  to  America  for  the  bones  of 
Tom  Paine. 

The  fact  is  that  just  in  proportion  as  the  intellectual  part  of  his 
nature  prevails  over  the  animal  and  sensual  part,  each  of  us  feels  an 
irresistible  tendency  to  realise  what  we  read  and  hear,  and  this 
tendency  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  intellectual  enjoyment,  and  the 
pleasure  which  we  derive  from  the  fine  arts. 

To  make  a  fact,  to  make  a  virid  defined  whole,  to  raise  an  inteUectunl  fact,. 
though  it  be  out  of  fiction,  out  of  imagined  not  out  of  natural  existences,  to  ;,'ive 
a  distinct  form  to  the  >*ague,  to  combine  new  and  unknoM-n  conceptions  into  fine 
whole,  one  fact  which  the  mind  can  grasp  as  a  reality — in  a  word,  to  indiviiu.liie 
— this  is  poetry,  painting,  statuar%',  music.  .  .  .  The  fact  it-clf  whidi  jroclry 
or  painting  ])resents  to  the  mind  may  be  a  false  fact,  a  matter  of  fiction  :  y^-t  t!.'.' 
poet  or  painter  individualises  his  fiction,  makes  his  wildest  fancies  inttrll.tMr  1 
truths  to  the  human  mind  by  the  di.'^tinct  impressions  of  them  which  hu  ;;':ni'js 
has  the  power  of  giring. 

And,  of  course,  it  is  plain  to  all  that  the  veneration  or  lov*.-  for 
relics  or  memorials  of  past  events  or  persons,  for  portraits,  imager, 
autographs,  books,  bones,  clothes,  and  hair  is  founded  on  this  same 
element  in  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind.  And  why  ?  Bef.au?c 
the  *•  relic  *'  helps  to  realise  the  idea,  to  individualise  the  conception  ; 
and  this  individualisation  is,  from  the  tendency  of  the  human  mincl 
towards  intellectual  truth,  the  highest  of  our  meritai  jn^atifications. 

Dr.  John-on,  if  any  one,  was  a  sound  and  sober-minded  person, 
and  a  man  in  whom  plain  practical  common  sc-n.-ic  was  at  I'ja>t  n^ 
conspicuous  as  any  gifts  of  poetry  or  romance.  And  yet  we  hrive  i: 
recorded  of  him  that  when  on  his  first  journey  to  London,  in  search 
of  his  daily  bread  as  a  writer  for  the  press,  he  came  in  sight  of  St. 
John's  Gate,  at  Clerkenwell,  that  venerable  rt^c  of  other  da>:s^ 
where  Edmund  Cave  then  edited  and   published  the  Gentiammii 
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Ma^azini,  he  stood  and  gazed  in  wonder  and  awe  al  ihe  abode  d 
SvLVANi's  Urban.  And  why?  Noi  merely  because  Edmund  Cave 
lived  in  it,  but  on  account  of  its  old  historic  assocjatioitt,  wtiicb 
helped  him  to  realise  the  past.  And  it  is  in  a  like  spitit  that,  on 
his  visit  to  lona  and  the  rest  of  the  Hebrides,  he  penned  that  fuiMMi 
and  oft-quoted  paragraph,  which  shows  that  he  underslood  tn^t  Ibe 
pilgrim  idea  : — 

We  were  now  treading  that  illustrious  island  which  was  once  Uie  Xvmwarjil 
the  Caledonian  regions,  whence  savage  clans  and  raving  barharians  Jcnnd  llr 
benefit!  of  knowledge  and  tlic  blessings  ofrcligioQ.  To  abilract  ibe  niadtnl 
alt  toco!  emotion  would  be  impossible  if  it  were  cndeavouicd,  anil  would 
ir  it  ivere  possible.  Wbatevet  withdraws  ds  ream  tbe  power  of  our 
ever  makes  the  past,  the  distant,  or  the  future  prrdomittBte 
advances  as  in  the  dignity  of  thinking  beings.  Fit  from  me  and  my 
such  friEid  philosophy  as  may  conduct  us,  unmoved  or  iniliflercDt,  over 
which  hits  been  dignified  by  wisdom,  by  bravery,  or  by  virtue.  Thai  nun  h  Udi 
lo  be  envipd  whose  palriolism  would  not  gain  force  upon  Uie  plains  of  Mll» 
tbon,  or  whose  piety  would  not  grow  warmei  iiinoiig  thi:  ruins  of  loiu. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  mental  effort  by  which  men  attach  a  ^Kod 
sanctity  to  particular  places  is  an  instinct  implanted  very  deeply  b 
human  nature,  and  that  it  is  idle  to  ignore  it.  It  may  Itavebea 
abused,  like  everything  else  that  is  good  ;  it  may  have  been  vait 
subservient  to  superstition;  but  that  is  no  reason  for  fighting  a^uns 
it.  Abiistis  lion  tollit  usum.  Among  the  most  popular  of  books  d 
fact  are  such  works  as  "  Haunts  and  Homes  of  our  Great  Poeu,'  ilA 
"Pilgrimages  to  English  Shrines  ;"  and  though  the  words  ■'Pilgriraajt' 
and  "  Shrine  "  in  such  a  title  must  not  be  construed  too  closely,  it  not 
be  allowed  that  the  popularity  of  such  titles  is  in  itself  a  testinxn^H 
the  pilgrim  idea  as  natural,  and  therefore  true.  As  for  relics  asdnKta 
-worship,  it  is  a  fact  that,  like  articles  of  domestic  cons-imptia^^^l 
graph  letters  will  fetch  nowadays  at  sales  from  fifty  to  a  hnnd^^^l 
cent,  more  than  they  did  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  ;  aod  tM^^^I 
popular  and  most  permanent  of  our  metropolitan  places  pf^BB 
ment,  Mdme.  Tussaud's  exhibition  of  wax-work  in  Balcer  Street.  tlBl  I 
is  it  after  all  but,  as  the  Church  T/ww  calls  it,  a  "giganiir  Rrliqiary''  I 
Few  places  in  England,  we  fancy,  are  more  dear  to  IV.. d  i  ''  ' 
^Vycliffe's  church  and  parsonage  at  Luttfrworlh, where  hi 
and  reverenced  with  pious  affection  by  others  than  -  lii|_.  .. 
lies  ;"  or  the  south-eastern  comer  of  ?mithficld,  where  iui.-  t.aui'.'in- 
burnt  the  Protestants  at  the  stake,  and,  if  the  truth  iuu«  be  lold,  ft*  i 
latter  gave  the  former  many  "  Rolands  for  their  Olivers ;"  or  the— i  I 
at  Bedford,  where  John  Bunyan  wrote  his  "  PiJgriin's  Pni^^H 
Indeed)  with  regard  lo  John  Bunyan.  so  high  does  he  slimd^^^| 
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odour  of  modern  sanctity  that,  if  we  remember  aright,  not  many  years 
ago,  when  a  chair  said  once  to  have  belonged  to  him  was  publicly 
presented  to  Lord  Shaftesbury,  the  noble  earl,  instead  of  occupying 
it  as  chairman  of  the  meeting,  as  had  been  arranged,  protested  that 
he  was  not  worthy  to  sit  in  the  seat  of  so  holy  a  man,  and  contented 
himself  with  a  plain  cane-bottomed  seat. 

It  is,  therefore,  quite  idle  to  suppose  that  the  veneration  of  relics 
or  the  custom  of  making  pilgrimages  will  cease ;  and  indeed  it  is 
asserted  by  foreign  travellers  that  although  this  custom  has  but  re- 
cently been  revived  in  France,  it  has  never  fallen  into  desuetude  in 
Germany,  where  the  shrine  of  our  Lady  of  Einsiedlein  has  been  a  coi  - 
slant  object  of  veneration  and  of  devotional  visits  from  the  middle 
ages  down  to  the  reign  of  Bismarck.  Among  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  many  visitors  of  late  years  to  the  great  Monastery  of  Monlc 
Cassino,  in  Italy,  the  ancient  home  of  the  great  Order  of  St.  Bene- 
dict, are  two  Protestants,  each  of  note  in  his  way.  The  one  is  Kmcsl 
Kenan,  who  has  inscril>ed  in  the  visitors*  book  his  signature  with  th'r 
touching  words,  "  One  thing  is  nccessan',  and  Mary  hath  chosen  tlur 
good  part :"  while  the  other,  who  has  contented  himself  with  writin;.^ 
a  single  word  "  Floreat,"  has  added  his  autograph  below,-  **  \V.  L. 
Gladstone.*' 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  neiiher  t:.e  edicts  of  Prince  I>i-»rf;ar'-i:  n'^r 
thor»e  of  Victor  Kmmar.ucl  wiil  be  able  to  j/;t  do-.vri  \,\\;Ln\:\i.'^j:'.^ 
thoi-gh  they  naay  itzir^jTuT.iy  rej.»ress  cen:.i:«  f'.rri;-,  oft:.:-. '/,:.. rriOii  f^;,- 
d en  try  in  1  j  erman y  and  in  I  taly .  1 1  wo"j  ! c  h*:  a  n . '.  r ';  *  i : ; . :;.  'i;.  i . Ic  *: 
course,  and  one  ar.o-.v::rj  .1  mc.-c  ;i.::rf.a:-:  a'  :  :•-.;:. *^:.r.'-:  "..::.  :,.::,  1:1 
nature,  if  eiiher  the  t:..:  cr  ir.-z  o'.'irzT  of  tr./-:  *:\^'/.:l  y::v,:.^.^*:-, 
would  ackr.o  wit  die  the  :.''.'.::/:.   -^'A     •*-.-:.'..t  to  '..::.   .':.   o-tvi:l 

*^*»TT'./"iT*c»^'i**i  n     T"*'.    «■»■'      -  "        "  i'     '■:  '"     f       ■  •  "  •     -  \.-  •-  .-•'     .*.--•■-       '  '  w 

water,   nor  cir,  c^n  l.-c  --^:v:•;^t    .%  * /^  '/-■/;]/.      ; ;  :  >^a^  \{ 
as*t*x:i2:ioa  i»  unier^Li'yl^  ir;-t  .  :t   ''■■.;-.   :-:.  I   '..'.   ^-ly'  t  \  .':j,rt 

Ill] n^ <■  M ..e... wj  0-.  ...-.7    M...    ^ y   .  ,t.    ...  ••..•   ., 

SnoLliC  r.'^l  >/e  y>  r-Ti-.i..-;  -   -r    . ,     -'■ -.  -      ^    .  ^.•-    i  .  , c 

inft-*'f-i*«    •  '   r-'  -     -  !•'     -.     -  •     ."-•-•■    -.      ••      -,-      -  -  ;-    -' -.  -     '1    ', 

*•    lETr-r^r""   '---*■      ^ ■.*'•'    .,  .  ,      •       •     •       ,•"■'■.  V     *•        -'->     -  •^ 

li:e  SiirTiC  IT-iy  Ir:  •*!. -•.'.'.', -t  :    .•'      "   ■     '.    -:    •      '.'.'..,'.     ■       ,'.  ,1    .—J 

or  r^orr.-  *"  Lni-rtr'T".".  -.'_..',  '.  -  1.  -  *_r.  •  '--'.'.■:■'. ^.l,.-:  .'jl^^' 
be  :>it  CJiriitiLi — »:t-:r  ',i:  .^  .:  .:  ?: -:^-U-::— v:  ^  1 1  v^rr.t=.:*» 
no  cle-.-iT^^n  '-f  -.y...  r.:  >:•:--   1    -:-.•-  .-'j-t::::-  i'.rji  v,-  '^w^j^zzr^^^j/t 

has  won  arij  :/,!•  r.^ci',  r  :'.";'  - 


Among  the  Kabyles. 

BY  EDWARD  HENRY  VIZETELLY. 

ilAT  is  generally  known  as  Kabylia,  the  population  of 
which  is  supposed  to  be  descended  from  the  origiMl 
inhabitants  of  Northern  Africa,  or  Barbar>%  instead  oi 
being  mere  conquerors  of  the  soil,  like  the  Arabs  and 
Turks,  is  that  portion  of  the  French  colony  which  lies  in  the  north- 
eastern corner  of  the  province  of  Algiers,  and  which  was  the  principal 
theatre  of  the  last  insurrection.  Kabylia  is  divided  into  two  distina 
parts,  one  of  which  comprises  the  lower  portion  of  the  Oued  SahA 
and  may  be  called  tlie  Kabylia  of  Bougie  ;  while  the  other,  bounding 
it  on  the  western  side,  and  separated  from  it  by  the  high  mountain 
range  of  Djurjura,  extends  as  far  as  the  coi  of  the  Beni-Aicha,  only 
thirty  miles  from  Algiers,  and  forms  the  sulxiivision  of  I)ell}'S.  Bodi 
speak  the  same  language— a  Berber  dialect — build  villages,  cultlNiie 
the  olive  and  the  fig,  grow  a  little  barley,  and  have  many  habits  and 
customs  in  common.  Nevertlieless,  their  local  administration  is 
totally  ditforent.  The  Kabylia  of  Bougie  has  been  frequently  imaded. 
notably  by  the  Turks,  who  imposed  upon  the  conquered  the  orthodox 
system  of  «i/<//V.  The  Kabylia  of  Djurjura,  or  the  Gramfe  Kahyh 
as  the  lYcnih  style  it,  on  the  contrary,  never  abdicated  its  indepen- 
dence until  1S67.  Kntrenched  in  their  native  villages,  situated 
among  savage  and  almost  inaccessible  mountains,  its  inhabitant^ 
saw  one  army  of  invaders  after  another  arreste<l  on  the  plains  below 
them,  jiowerless  to  ]K-netrate  this  great  range.  The  French  conquewi 
them,  but  res])e(*ted  their  democratic  institutions. 

Thus  every  village  in  the  Gnifufr  Kah/itr,  although  attached  to  its 

tribe  by  the  bonds  of  a  common  origin,  ])reserves  its  entire  lil)ert}rf 

action,  and  forms  a  sort  of  political  and  administrative  microcosm. 

The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  dJcuKia,  or  assembly,  which  is 

composed  of  an  ^;/////,  or  president,  who  is  elected  annually  by  the 

entire  djcmaa;  an  oukil^  or  financial  agent ;  ihihmaus  anc!  euquah,^ 

counsellors.  Each  village  is  di\ided  into  a  certain  number  oikharottbai 

'Jkanmda  comprises  all  the  houses  of  a  family,  and  each  kkarouk 

!fre8cnted  in  the  djemda  by  a  dahman.     The  atquals^  or  coun- 

.  are  umally  chosen  amongst  men  renowned  for  their  wisdoin 

A^inbci  \iw\a,\Tv  \kTC3i^x\\Qvi  to  the  population  of 
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:,  eacli  kkargitba  naming  one  or  more  counsellors  according 
lumerical  importance.  The  amin,  with  the  exception  of  the 
t  imposes,  according  to  the  laws  laid  dovrn  in  the  Kanaiin — a 
of  laws — can  take  nothing  upon  himself;  as  chief  of  the  execu- 
owcr  he  is  the  arm  of  the  lijtmaa,  but  he  is  obliged  to  consult 
ij  every  snbject.  The  mikil  keeps  the  financial  register  of  the 
■■-,  and  inscribes  in  it  ail  the  receipts  and  outlays  in  ths 
Ice  of  the  djemiu,  by  whom  his  accounts  are  controlled.  The 
■fla  help  the  amin,  and  are  responsible  to  the  tijemSa  for  the 

n  of  its  decisions. 
^djemaa  meets  once  a  week,  generally  every  Friday,  and  hold* 
Brdinary  sittings  when  circumstances  render  them  necessarj'. 
cognisance  of  all  questions,  judges  without  appeal,  and  executes 
S  judgments.  The  sittings  of  the  djcmaa,  like  meetings  o!  that 
ipcion  in  Europe,  are  often  noisy,  but  there  is  never  any  kind  d' 
1,  as  the  judicial  and  administrative  power  is  defined  by  the 
M,  It  administers  justice  by  applying  the  niles  traced  by  the 
ud  ada — that  is  to  say,  by  custom — and  these  are  often 
att  from  those  of  the  Koran  as  the  Kabyle  is  from  the  Arab. 
Il31  are  called  eiifs  (unions),  or  parties  which  divide  each  village, 
tribe,  and  even  each  confederation,  were  very  common  among 
ibyles.  They  do  not  represent  political  parties  as  in  European 
IBs,  aad  do  not  aspire  to  maintain  or  modify  aiiy  particular  form 
■vemment  They  originated  before  the  French  conquest 
Itity  for  mutual  protection,  and  to  giuurd  the  rights  of 
i  minorily  against  the  violence  of  a  more  powerful  majority. 
f  lent  its  support  to  such  of  its  members  as  found  themselves 
s  of  an  injustice,  and  if  it  could  not  obtain  reparatii 
Iceful  solution  of  the  difference,  it  had  recourse  to  force.  La 
Mfut  i  lapoiuire,  and  civil  war  broke  out  with  all  its  fury.  Corn- 
one  village,  it  often  extended  to  several  tribes,  and 
on  the  intervention  of  Marabuuts,  who,  being  the 
B  of  reputed  saints,  acquired  b)'  their  birtli  and  neutrally 
e  which  they  employed  in  restoring  [leace.  The  French 
est,  by  substituting  a  regular  form  of  government  for  this  party 
and  b)'  suppressing  the  appeal  to  arms,  destroyed  the  power 
e  tofa  at  a  single  blow,  as  well  as  a  great  deal  of  the  influence 
I  Marabonts,  which  was  already  weakened  by  the  very  fact  of 
kqtiest.  They  it  was  who  had  preached  the  Holy  War,  and 
I  \-ictory  in  the  name  of  the  saints  whose  bodies  la] 
fin  their  mountains.  At  the  moment  of  danger  the  mosi 
;  of  these   Marabouts  sought    safety   in    concealment ;  th« 
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sacrilegious  foot  of  the  infidel  invaded  the  tombs  of  their  mo 
venerated  saints,  the  utter  powerlessness  of  the  Marabouts  r 
clearly  demonstrated,  and  their  influence  almost  entirely  \*anishei 

The  association  or  religious  order  of  Sidi-Mahommed-ben-abd-< 
Rahman-bou-Koberein,  or  **  The  Lord  of  the  two  tombs,"  spccdi 
began,  however,  to  revive  the  spirit  of  Kabyle  independence.  Tl 
discontented,  the  eager  and  restless  spirits,  accustomed  to  the  co 
tentions  of  the  cofs^  and  seeking  therein  a  new  field  for  their  acdvit 
rallied  themselves  to  an  institution  which  not  only  flattered  the 
pride,  but  made  them  the  e<iuals  of  the  Marabouts,  and  gave  the 
\  chance  to  rise  to  the  highest  rank,  in  spite  of  their  ignorance  ai 
obscure  birth.  The  Marabouts  constituted  a  caste  or  aristocnc 
while  the  order  of  Sidi-Mahommed  was  essentiallv  of  a  le\'ellii 
nature,  and  admirably  suited  the  democratic  spirit  of  the  Kabyii: 
It  was,  moreover,  a  national  order,  its  founder  having  been  bom 
century  before  in  their  mountains.  The  statutes  were  framed  so 
to  iini)osc  the  most  absolute  obedience  on  the  brethren  (Khouan 
They  sought  to  introduce  mysticism  and  hallucinations  by  ordaini 
the  incessant  repetition  of  the  same  formula,  and  made  the  memlx 
the  docile  instruments  of  their  chiefs'  will.  The  affiliated  soon  beg 
to  be  reckoned  by  tliousands,  in  the  vicinity  of  Dellys  and  theOu 
Sahel,  where  the  present  chief  of  the  order,  Sidi-el-Haj-Amezeian- 
Haddad,  resided.  He  is  now  an  old  man  verging  on  eighty  years 
age,  and  almost  paralysed,  but  one  of  his  sons,  Si-Azeez,  an  inte 
gent,  ambitious,  and  resolute  man,  seems  to  be  recognised  as 
father's  representative.  This  society  was  all  the  more  dangerous 
the  I'rench  as  its  members,  obeying  blindly  a  concerted  signal,  coi 
rise  at  any  moment  without  any  precursory  signs  having  revealed 
peril.     Such  was  the  case  in  the  last  Kabyle  insurrection. 

There  is  a  ver}'  curious  custom  prevalent  among  the  Kabyles  cal 

the  nnaviu  whi(  h  they  all  ecpially  respect.  The  anaya  is  both  a  pass{ 

and  a  safe-conduct,  with  this  difierence,  that  instead  of  its  being 

livered  by  the  legal  authority  of  any  constituted  j)ower,  every  Kal 

has  the  right  to  give  it.     Not  only  is  the  foreigner  or  stranger  \ 

travels  in  Kabylia  under  the  j)rotection  of  the  anaya^  free  from  vide 

during  his  journey,  but  he  is  also  temporarily  able  to  brave 

vengeance  of  his  enemies  or  the  penalty  due  for  an  anterior  cri 

'■Tic  Kabyles  rarely  confer  it  on  people  who  are  unknown  to  th( 

Mily  give  it  once  to  a  fugitive ;  they  regard  it  as  worthless  i 

en  lold,  and  any  one  who  obtains  it  by  stratagem  in( 

*  *«th.      In  order  to  prevent  fraud,  the  aneyi 

\>^   axi  Qi&Va&M<&  «i!^«     The  person  \ 
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confers  it  delivers  at  the  same  time,  and  as  an  extra  guarantee,  an 
object  well  known  to  belong  to  him,  such  as  a  gim  or  a  stick.  Some- 
times he  sends  one  of  his  servants,  or  even  accompanies  his  protege 
himself.  The  value  of  the  anaya  is  in  proportion  to  the  quality  of 
the  person  who  gives  it  Coming  from  a  Kabyle  of  an  inferior  posi- 
tion, it  will  be  respected  in  his  vilhge  and  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood; but  if  it  is  given  by  a  man  who  is  esteemed  in  anadjoinuig 
tribe,  it  will  be  renewed  by  a  friend,  who  will  substitute  his  own  for 
it,  and  so  on  until  the  traveller  reaches  the  end  of  his  joumey.  If 
it  is  given  by  a  Marabout,  its  value  is  unlimited.  While  a  Kabyle 
chief  can  only  give  his  protection  within  the  circle  of  his  own  govern- 
ment, the  safe-conduct  of  a  Marabout  reaches  even  to  places  where 
his  name  is  unknown.  Whoever  is  the  bearer  of  it  can  travel  all 
through  Kabylia  without  fear  of  molestation,  whatever  may  be  the 
number  of  his  enemies  or  the  nature  of  their  grievances  against  him. 
He  will  only  have  to  present  himself  to  the  Marabouts  of  the  different 
tribes,  and  each  will  hasten  to  do  honour  to  the  anaya  of  the  pre- 
ceding Marabout,  and  replace  it  by  his  own.  A  Kabyle  has  nothing 
so  much  at  heart  as  the  inviolability  of  his  anaya.  In  giving  it  he 
engages  not  only  his  own  personal  honour  but  also  that  of  his  relatives, 
his  friends,fhis  village,  and,  in  fact,  the  tribe  to  which  he  belongs. 
A  man  who  would  not  be  able  to  find  a  friend  to  aid  him  in  avenging 
himself  for  a  personal  insult,  could  cause  the  entire  population  of  his 
village  to  rise  if  it  was  a  question  of  his  anaya  being  disrespected.  It 
is  extremely  rare  that  that  ever  happens,  but  tradition  has,  never- 
theless, preserved  to  posterity  a  memorable  example  of  it.  As  the 
story  runs,  a  friend  of  a  Zouaoui*  presented  himself  one  day  at  his 
house  and  asked  for  the  anaya.  In  the  master's  absence,  the  wife, 
who  was  rather  embarrassed,  gave  the  fugitive  a  dog  which  was  well 
known  in  that  part  of  the  countr}\  Shortly  after  he  had  left,  the  dog, 
covered  with  blood,  returned  alone.  The  inhabitants  of  the  village 
assembled,  and  following  the  traces  of  the  animal,  discovered  the 
travellers  body.  They  declared  war  to  the  tribe  upon  whose  ter- 
ritory the  crime  had  been  committed ;  a  great  deal  of  blood  was 
shed,  and  the  village  which  was  compromised  in  the  (luarrcl  bears 
even  to  this  day  the  name  of  Dachcrct-d-Kclba^  "  The  village  of  the 
dog."  The  anaya  is  often  given  to  a  person  in  great  distress  who 
invokes  the  protection  of  the  first  Kabyle  he  happens  to  meet.  He 
neither  knows  him  nor  is  he  kno>vn  ;  nevertheless,  his  request  will  be 
rarely  refused.     The  mountaineer,  delighted  at  being  able  to  ^y 
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his  paLronage,  willingly  accords  Ills  aintya.     I'be  «i-ontea  poncfll 
home  pri\'ilege,  and,  being  naiurally  compassiuruittr,  seldom  ictae » 
make  use  of  it,     \Vc  have  the  example  ofa  wotaan  wh.i  snw  SerV.s- 
band's  nmrderer  being  put  to  death  by  her  brotlicrs.    I 
wretch,  ivho  liad  fallen  to  the  ground,  and  was  cndea  - 
suddenly  seized  h«r  by  the  foot  and  cried,  "  1  dai:!- 
The  widow  threw  her  veil  over  hitn,  and  Iiis  assaijanu  it^vtil  Uicu 
blows. 

The  Kabyle  is  of  the  middle  height ;  he  has  broad  shouldefs  md  ■ 
powerful  muscular-looking  body.  His  physiognoio)-,  unliltc  itiM  <rfl!« 
conquering  races  who  invaded  Northern  Africa  from  Arabia,  H 
Germanic.  His  head  is  large,  his  face  sc{tiarcr,  his  fu*i;h«d  hi^lii 
nose  and  lips  thick,  his  eyes  blue,  his  hair  often  red,  and  bis  co» 
plexion  much  fairer  than  that  of  the  Arabs,  The  .'Vrabs  and  Ae 
Kabyles  have  a  profound  hatred  for  each  other.  Th«  loutanpCaTAi 
hard-working  mountaineer  for  the  inhabitant  of  the  plain  cut  ootv  lit 
compared  to  the  proud  disdain  of  the  cavalier  of  the  tent  for  llietnia 
who  lives  in  a  stone  house.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  clMUacicri«W 
dift'erence  which  exists  between  the  two  races.  The  .Arab's  indalaK 
character  causes  him  to  love  a  wandering  and  advmiureso«ne  "^ 
while  the  Kabyle  on  the  other  hand  leans  towardshisdomcMtichesAi 
his  house,  and  his  village.  During  three  jiarls  of  the  yrar  he  rd 
rates  his  land — sows  and  reaps ;  and  in  winter,  tiiming  tibcbmilli 
and  carpenter,  he  makes  the  tools  which  he  stands  in  t>eed  of.  tn 
order  to  obtain  his  scanty  crops  he  is  often  obliged  to  tr..r..t., ,n  r-i-t. 
from  the  plain  to  the  summit  of  his  hills.  Being  endci 
ordinary  intelligence  he  is  efficient  in  almost  everj-  . 
necessary  to  his  existence.  He  builds  his  own  ho' 
pottery  ware,  his  linen,  the  woollen  cloth  for  his  burouui,  titt  *1- 
mills  and  presses,  the  plaited  grass  baskets  which  his  mule  ntdooktf 
carries,  his  rope  and  mats,  his  large  plaited  grass  hat,  his  [ilot«l^  h* 
fireanns  and  knives,  powder,  bullets,  and  In  fact  cvemhing tlal Ic 
requires.  The  inhabitants  of  the  village  Ait  el-Hwscn  ate  evniof 
expert  in  the  manufacture  of  counterfeit  coin,  and  several  ■pKtani 
of  their  skill  are  exhibited  in  the  museum  at  Algiers.  The  Kal>]i1ek 
used  to  work  and  even  to  fatigue  from  his  earliest  youth.  Oothcdi* 
a  coarse  linen  shirt,  with  his  head  exposed  to  the  rays  i>;'  .>  bri-i^ 
sun,  he  labuuts  from  mora  to  night,  and  scrapes  togeil.>  r 
of  his  brow  the  modest  wim  that  will  procure  him  a  1 
wife,  and  a  donkey.  Very  few  of  them  are  able  kw  . 
write.  Those  who  have  been  educated  are  Irealvd  with  iln'  ^rrim 
respect  in  llieu  ui\)e,  and  tnuy  e.nsily  be  rec«gnited  bjr  ihe  te^  nfl 
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filled  with  pens,  which  they  wear  in  their  belts.  These  pens  are 
called  kaiamSy  and  are  made  with  ordinary'  reeds  (arundo  dmax)^ 
each  of  which  gives  a  number  of  pens  in  proportion  to  its  size.  When 
the  kalams  have  been  sharpened  on  an  incline,  which  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  kind  of  writing  for  which  they  are  intended,  they  are  split 
like  our  own  pens,  and  a  groove  is  made  to  allow  the  ink  to  nm  more 
freely.  Ibn-el-Bawwab,  a  celebrated  Arab  caligraphist  and  poet,  has 
left  a  curious  manuscript  addressed  to  students  in  caligraphy.  The 
following  is  a  translation  of  it : — 

(>  you  who  wish  to  be  perfect  in  the  art  of  writing,  and  who  are  ambitious  of 

excelling  in  caligraphy, 
If  you  are  sincere  in  your  desire,  and  tlrm  in  your  resolution,  pray  the  Prophet  to 

make  your  task  easy. 
First  of  all  select  straight  and  strong  kalanis,  suitable  for  producing  beautiful 

writing. 
AVhenyou  cut  them,  choose  those  of  a  middle  size. 

Examine  the  two  ends,  and  sharpen  that  which  is  the  thinnest  and  most  pliant. 
Make  the  slit  exactly  in  the  centre,  so  tliat  the  nibs  are  equal  in  size. 
AVhen  you  have  performed  this  cleverly,  and  like  a  man  who  knows  his  business, 
Devote  all  your  attention  to  the  shape,  for  everything  depends  upon  that. 
llien  place  in  your  inkstand  soot  mixed  with  vinaigre  or  verjuice. 
Add  pounded  red  chalk  mixed  with  yellow  arsenic  and  camphor. 
When  this  mixture  has  properly  fermented,  take  white  paper  soft  to  the  touch. 
Apply  yourself  patiently  and  without  intermission  to  copy  exercises ;  patience  is 

the  best  means  of  attaining  the  end  to  which  you  aspire. 
Let  your  hands  and  your  fingers  be  devoted  only  to  writing  useful  things,  that  you 

will  leave  behind  you  when  you  quit  this  abode  of  illusion. 
p^or  to-morrow,  when  the  register  of  man's  actions  is  opened  and  placed  before  him, 

he  will  fmd  a  record  of  everj'thing  he  has  done  during  his  lifetime. 

The  Kabyles  know  very  little  of  medicine.  If  one  of  them  falls  ill, 
he  takes  the  juice  of  some  plant ;  if  he  is  wounded  he  makes  a  paste 
of  sulphur,  resin,  and  olive  oil,  and  applies  it  to  his  wound ;  these 
and  a  leather  pouch,  containing  verses  from  the  Koran  or  certain 
cabalistic  signs,  which  they  wear  round  their  necks,  are  the  only 
remedies  that  they  ever  think  of  using.  Their  chief  nourishment 
consists  of  a  kind  of  hard  cake  baked  upon  a  clay  plate,  milk, 
honey,  and  figs  soaked  in  oil.  Their  luxuries  are  roast  meat  and 
cotiscoiissmi.  This  favourite  dish  is  made  in  an  earthenware  utensil 
standing  upon  legs,  which  is  similar  to  our  ordinary  coflfee-pot  in 
principle  and  form,  although  much  larger  in  diameter.  A  quantit}'  of 
olive  oil,  fat,  vegetables,  and  small  pieces  of  meat  or  fowl  seasoned 
with  herbs  and  spices,  are  j)laced  in  the  lower  half  of  the  pot,  while 
the  couscoussauy  which  consists  of  grains  of  com  steeped  in  water,  then 
crushed  with  a  stone,  and  finally  exposed  to  the  sun  to  dry,  is  put  into 
the  upper  division,  which  is  perforated  with  small  holes  at  the  b 
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The  utensil  is  then  placed  over  ;i  slow  fire,  and  the  Hteam  whidi  1 
from  the  various  ingredients  in  the  lower  half  of  the  pot  gradudi 
impregnates  the  caiisfoiissou.  When  the  latter  is  liuffidcntly  cOoM 
it  is  turned  into  3  wooden  bowl  a.nd  the  meat  placed  nn  the  top. 

The  principal  wealth  of  the  Kabyles  iics  in  theprodocc  rftheoJiie 
trees,  which  abound  in  Kabylia,  At  Bougie,  in  one  year,  tbcy  hM 
as  much  as  five  million  litres  of  oil.  Unfortunately,  llic  machino} 
which  they  use  for  obtaining  the  juice  of  the  fruit  is  so  primitive  that 
ihey  lose  more  than  two-thirds  of  it  in  the  process,  and  produce  oA 
which  is  useless  for  the  table.  Out  of  a  sSa,  or  about  ninety  poioli 
of  olives,  they  extract  only  tliree  htres  of  oil ;  while  an  ordi-uiy 
European  mill  gives  eight  or  nine  litres.  They  first  of  all  cred 
the  olives  under  a  miil-stonc,  which  is  turned  either  by  women  «  1 
mill :  the  pulp  is  then  put  into  esparto  sacks,  and  pressed  in  1 
roughly  constructed  hand-press.  In  both  cases  an  earthenware  pi  ii 
placed  beneath  the  press  to  receive  the  oil.  Notveitlutanding  the 
ordinary  wretched  appearance  of  the  Kabyle,  he  is  generally  eillwr 
rich,  or,  at  all  events,  in  easy  circumstances,  from  the  simple  &a  rf 
his  having  no  means  of  spending  his  money.  He  spends  very  linfc 
on  his  toilette,  for  the  whole  of  his  garments,  when  new,  coiild  b 
had  for  a  little  over  a  pound.  His  burnous  costs  him  sixteen  shiHinp; 
his  shoes,  when  he  has  any,  two  shillings ;  his  shirt,  one  and  eight' 
pence;  and  his  chackia  and  white  skull-cap.  one  and  eighipcnce.  AcU 
to  these  a  long  knife,  a  ch.iin  of  beads  to  say  bis  prayers  with,  k 
leather  pouch  for  his  money,  and  you  have  a  Kabyle's  cxere^ 
costume.  His  greatest  outlay  during  his  whole  life  is  when  he  Utft 
his  wife. 

Certain  writers  pretend  that   the  Kabyle  has  geDentDy  but  one 
wife,  and  that  she  does  not  occupy  the  inferior  position  of  an  Sxii» 
woman ;  but  from  personal  observation,  and  from  what  may  be  leam 
from   people   who    have    inhabited    Kabylia  for  years,    and  la*e 
been   in  daily  intercourse  with  the  natives,  it  \*  easy  to  xce  thil 
although  the  woman's  social  condition  is  belter  in  Kabylia  than  » 
other  parts  of  Algeria  it  is  by  no  meaJis  enviable ;  for  l»clwoen  the 
mule  and  the  woman  there  is  but  Utile  ditfcrcnce.     The  wife  is  pur 
chased  from  her  family,  often  when  only  twelve  or  thirteen  \tsi%  of 
tjige,  for  a  sum  which  varies  from  a  hundred  francs  upwLw\lv,  in  tucilj 
[the  same  manner  as  the  .^rah  woman  ;  and  when  she  '■ 
land  ugly  or  merely  fank,  her  husband,  if  he  is  rich  > 
[another,  and  the  old  love  is  then  considered  fts  a  don. 
\  and  sent  out  to  work  in  the  fields.    To  be  received  at  ilic  hinii«  i'!  .1 
Kabyle  a  mati  Ttwsl  \ic  a.  bosom  friend  of  long  staodittg,  fcw  ifce 
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Xabyle,  like  all  Mussulmans,  is  extremely  jealous  of  his  wife.     She 
-should  never  speak  to  any  other  man  but  her  husband;  and  she 
:shoiild  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  gazing  on   any  other.       The 
best,  and,  in  fact,  the   only  place   for  a  tourist  to  get  a  look  at 
Kabyle  women  is  at  the  well.     Thus  at  the  foot  of  the  peak  of 
Makou'ida — some   ten   miles   from  Tizi-Ouzou — on  the  summit  of 
which  is  the   village  of  the   same  name  and   some    old   Roman 
Tuins,  they  may  be  seen  early  in  the  morning  and  at  sunset  toiling 
up   and  down   the   hill  with   large   earthenware   pitchers   on   their 
backs.     During  the  day  they  will  be  found  washing  their  linen  at  the 
brook,  which  is  shaded  by  fig  and  olive  trees.     Women  of  almost 
every  age  and  condition  may  be  seen  at  the  well ;  some  young  and 
pretty,  others  old   and  wrinkled.      Almost  all   are  tatooed   about 
the  face.     Many  of  the  pretty  ones  have  fair  skins — so  fair,  in  fact, 
that,  inasmuch  as  their  complexions  are  concerned,  they  might  be 
taken  for   Europeans.      They  have  piercing  black  eyes  with  long 
lashes  and  short  curly,  uncombed  coal-black  hair,  falling  in  clusters 
•about  their  shoulders.     Their  sole  garment  in  summer  consists  of  a 
long  full-sleeved  chemise,  reaching  to  their  ankles  and  fastened  round 
their  waist  by  a  woollen  scarf.     They  wear  coloured  cotton  handker- 
<:hiefs  and  ornaments  in  their  hair,  large  earrings,  and  rings  round 
their  wrists  and  ankles.     They  have  generally  a  very  slovenly  appear- 
ance, and  both  women  and  children  among  the  poorer  classes  are 
revoltingly  dirty.     There  is  not  a  single  bath  in  the  whole  of  Kabylia 
of  I  )jurjura.   The  children  receive  very  little  care,  and  the  result  of  this 
neglect  is  diseases  of  the  eyes,  often  followed  by  complete  blindness. 
Cutaneous  maladies  and  even  hereditary  infections  are  transmitted 
from  generation  to  generation,  and  yet  the  women  are  good  mothers 
who  suckle  their  children  until  they  are  three  or  four  years  of  age, 
^nd  the  men  laborious  workmen  and  excellent  agriculturists. 

The  Kabyle  women  often  labour  in  the  fields  with  their  husbands. 
In  war-time,  if  work  calls  the  men  from  the  village  fortress,  the 
women  keep  watch,  and  at  the  least  sign  or  at  the  slightest  gathering 
in  tlie  plain  bring  the  arms  and  ammunition  and  excite  their  hus- 
bands against  the  enemy.  If  the  man  falls  wounded  the  woman 
dresses  his  wounds,  and  if  he  is  killed  she  takes  his  gun  and  often 
<iies  in  avenging  him. 

Her  lover  sinks — she  sheds  no  ill-timed  tear  ; 

Her  chief  is  slain — she  fills  his  fatal  post ; 
Her  fellows  flee — she  checks  their  base  career ; 

The  foe  retires — she  heads  the  sallying  host. 

The  Kabyle  villages,    which    are   exceedingly  picturesque    *' 
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distance,  generally  on  account  of  their  ]>osilton  sad  the  l 
cactus  by  which  iJicy  are  surroitndeci,  lose  consideialiljr  cm  a  n 
for  they  arc  usvialiy  dirty  and  badly  built.  The  Kabyles,  like  tlieABfa 
are  very  mysterious  in  their  way  of  living  oti  account  of  thorwiw 
Thus  almost  all  dieir  habitations  are  preceded  by  a  caanynd.  H 
rounded  by  walls,  which  is  entered  by  a  door  or  gate  rcsemhliif 
large  hurdle  placed  upon  one  of  its  ends.  Passing  ihioifll  til 
(vicker-ivork  doorway  yon  generally  find  the  honse  x^thla  on  die  k 
or  right.  It  is  built  of  large  round  stones  and  a  compontioii  rf  wi 
,ind  clay ;  the  walls  are  very  thick  for  the  purpose  of  kce^ang  out  d 
heat,  and  ha\-e  no  windows.  The  roof  is  either  thatched  whh  bak 
straw  or  made  of  liranches  and  mud  coverm;!  with  grass,  or  of  lfl| 
roughly- fashioned  red  tiles.  The  interior  is  divided  into  two  jor 
by  a  mud  wall.  There  is,  however,  but  one  entrance  inta  the  tnuli 
ing,  through  which  both  the  live  stock  and  family  pass  iotn  tl 
l)ortion  reserved  to  the  latter.  "I'lie  cattle  are  then  driven  ihlDK^  i 
opening  in  the  mud  partition  into  the  Ada'tH,  which  serves  faadiu 
.stable  and  a  cowshed,  where  sheep,  goats,  mules  and  donkeji.  tuai 
catUe,  and  sometimes  a  horse  are  huddled  together  at  night  Hi 
The  Aoiinis,  or  living  room,  bears  more  resemblance  to  a  cellar  Ik 
anything  else,  for  it  is  perfectly  dark.  Round  the  nails  are  nl 
s^ne  benches,  less  than  a  yard  high  and  about  four  feet  broad.  vp< 
which  the  inmates  siiuat  and  sleep  on  plaited  grass  mats,  which  dv 
make  for  that  purpose.  jXgainst  the  walls  are  a  certain  number 
large  earthen  jars  five  feet  high,  in  which  the  Kabylcs  ke«p  tbeir  en 
These  jars  are  made  by  the  women,  one  of  whom  stand*  iB  1 
middle  and  works  at  the  inside,  whik  others  build  up  the  jar  fin  ( 
outside.  When  it  is  finished  the  woman  inside  is  lifted  oat  and  1 
jar  is  placed  to  dry  in  the  sun  or  in  the  centre  ofa  slow  fire. 

The  scenery  in  Kabylia  is  magnificent.  An  artist  could  Ian 
move  a  hundred  yards  ivithout  finding  half  a  doxen  mibjcds  for 
pencil.  It  would  be  worth  while  to  travel  a  long  way  if  only  to  p 
along  the  road  from  Fort  National  to  Tiit-Ouiou,  which  « 
down  the  hills  amidst  the  most  splendid  sccDerjr  ■—^"■'i 
Sometimes  the  precipice  is  on  the  right,  at  others  on  the  Id^  i 
sometimes  on  either  side.  I-^les  fly  about  in  every  dircnioo  ;  B 
hovering  high  up  in  the  sky,  and  then  suddenly  swoofang  dd 
among  the  trees.  At  every  turn  in  tJie  road  Kabyle  >illa£ci,  pctdi 
on  the  summit  of  lofty  hills,  tn  what  looks  like  almoitl  inapproadal 
positions,  or  half  hidden  in  shady  groves  of  fig  and  olivi;  D 
rounded  by  thick  hedges  of  cactus  covered  witli  yclloiv  I 
at  the  bottom  of  deep  ravines,  where  herds  of  sheep,  n 
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oxen  browse  on  the  green  but  somewhat  scanty  pasture.  At  times 
the  rugged,  rocky,  snow-capped  mountains  of  Djurjura  border  the 
view,  appearing  quite  close,  though  far  away ;  at  others  it  is  the  bare- 
looking  valley  of  Sebaou,  covered  with  yellow  barley,  with  the  wide- 
bedded  river,  half  dried  by  the  summer  sun,  winding  through  the 
plain. 

Travelling  in  Kabylia  is  not  expensive,  and  in  peace  time  it  is  not 
dangerous.  From  Algiers  to  Tizi-Ouzou  a  dDigence  runs  at  the  rate 
of  2d.  a  mile,  and  there  the  colonists  are  in  daily  communication  with 
Fort  National.  At  this  last  place  a  mule  may  be  hired  with  a  guide 
at  the  rate  of  3s.  or  4s.  a  day,  and  in  ordinary  times  tourists  may 
cross  the  Djurjura  to  Aumale  in  perfect  safety,  or  make  excursions  of 
several  days  into  the  neighbouring  country. 


Zenobia  in  Captivity. 

OULD  I  had  i>erish'd,  nor  had  seen  this  day ! 
^Vho  oudives  glory  lives  too  late ; 
_      Would  I  had  died,  that  never  men  should  say 
^  Fall'n  is  Zenobia  the  great ! 

^Vho  once  was  great,  but  now  is  thus  laid  low ; 

Her  glory  darken*d  like  the  blacken'd  sun, 
Captive  unto  her  basebom  ruthless  foe. 

And  all  her  matchless  majesty  undone  : 
O  what  is  greatness  that  can  thus  be  brought 
Down  from  its  supereminence  to  naught ! 

O  brightest  gem  amid  the  golden  East, 

Pairest  among  dominions  fair, 
■Cireatest  of  all  where  great  was  e*en  the  least, 

In  every  splendour  rich  and  rare. 
And  ah,  how  happy,  happy,  too,  my  lot. 
Plow  blest  beyond  all  other  potentate 
From  east  to  west,  but  that  1  knew  it  not. 

And  only  saw  my  error  when  too  late  I 
'Twas  too  much  blessing  brought  about  my  bane, 
As  roots  are  rotted  by  excess  of  rain. 

Yet  I  did  well — so  counsell'd  me  the  wise — 

Not  yielding  to  a  desi)ot*s  frown. 
Hut  hazarding  my  all  for  such  a  prize 

As,  won,  had  doubled  my  renown  ; 
One  victor}'  more,  a  turn,  a  chance  of  fate, 

A  smile  of  fortune,  and  my  realm  had  been 
Above  the  verj'  greatest  of  the  great. 

And  I  of  Rome,  as  of  Palmyra,  Queen  ! 
My  glory  Cleopatra's  had  outshone, 
Or  valiant  Dido's  on  her  self-raised  throne. 

And  yet  I  know  not,  I  who  now  survey 
\1I  things  through  clear  adversity ; 
-  had  been  better  every  way 
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Yet  who,  sovereign  of  such  transcendent  realm, 

With  love  of  all  its  subjects,  too,  endow'd, 
Potent  each  rising  foe  to  overwhelm. 

Had  o>\'n'd  a  mightier,  and  before  him  bow'd  ? 
There  is  no  medium  between  all  and  all, 
To  souls  like  mine,  and  nothing — hence  my  fall ! 

Lo,  the  sole  comfort  in  my  misery, 

Making  my  sad  heart  to  rejoice 
'Mid  all  this  depth  of  woe,  to  know  that  I 

Am  what  I  am  by  noble  choice  ! 
For  surely  it  is  glorious  thus  to  fall ; 

They  are  not  truly  great  who  can  remain 
Content  with  any  tittle  short  of  all 

Whatever  the  power  within  them  to  attain : 
Yea,  tho'  it  prove  less  worthy  than  it  seem'd, 
By  bold  endeavour  failure  is  redeem'd. 

()  my  Palmyra,  city  of  my  pride, 

My  hope,  my  joy,  what  art  thou  now  ? 
Queen  of  the  desert,  O  most  beauteous  Bride, 

Down  at  whose  feet  great  Kings  did  bow 
And  pay  thee  willing  homage  as  thy  right ; 

^^'ho  spread  through  all  the  regions  round  about 
A  glory,  as  the  sun  around  his  might, 

\\'hile  all  eyes  turned  to  thee  from  realms  remote — 
By  love  encompassed,  as  the  vines  thereon 
Twine  them  all  round  about  fair  Lebanon  ! 

0  my  Palmyra,  city  of  my  love. 

As  greatest  in  thy  grandeur,  so 
Is  now  thy  downfall  over  and  above 

All  other  in  disastrous  woe. 
Was  ever  ruin  like  unto  thine  own, 

Made  all  of  splendour  so  complete  and  rare  > 
Inimitable  beauty  overthrown. 

Prostrate  magnificence  beyond  compare  ! 

1  lived  but  in  and  for  thy  glory — how 
Shall  I  then  lift  my  head,  thine  own  so  low  ? 

Oft-times  I  tremble  that  I  dare  to  live, 

Breathing  the  air  that  fed  thy  foes, 
And  helped  the  bloody  tyrant  to  concd^ 

Accomplishment  of  all  thy  wi 
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Lest  the  same  curse  lliat  from  my  pride  of  place 
Hath  sunk  me  lower  than  the  slaves,  thus  low 

In  bonds,  a  sport  for  this  vile  populace. 
Should  to  perdition  drag  my  soul  also  ; 

Better  to  die,  and  dying  out  of  sight 

Leave  no  more  wake  than  swallows  in  their  flight. 

If  so  one  might  but  perish  from  the  earth, 

And  all  our  being  be  no  more 
Than  if  it  never  had  known  any  birth, 

Oblivion-buried  o'er  and  o'er ; 
But  the  chief  part  of  us,  our  deeds,  survive : 
They  cannot  die,  and  cease  not  to  proclaim 
•       The  good  or  evil  of  our  heart  alive. 

Spreading  abroad  our  glory  or  our  shame : 
Mortal  ne  er  lived  who  left  the  world,  I  ween, 
Just  all  in  all  as  though  he  had  not  been. 

Lives  not  Ix)nginus  ? — shall  he  ever  die. 

Long  as  his  wisdom  may  endure  ? 
WTiat  are  we  but  our  doing,  low  or  high, 

That  death  can  no  more  kill  than  cure  ? 
Long  after  on  the  mountains  dwells  the  glow, 

For  all  the  sun  went  down  at  eventide : 
And  yet,  ah  me,  to  feel  it  can  be  so  I 

(>  my  Longinus,  would  thou  hadst  not  died: 
Dearer  than  ever  now  that  thou  art  dead — 
^'ea,  rather  I  had  perished  in  thy  stead  I 

Ne'er  shall  I  gaze  upon  thy  visage  more, 

Devout  discii)le  at  thy  feet, 
Hearkening  thy  words  of  wisdom  as  of  yore  ; 

Nor  hold  with  thee  communion  sweet 
In  those  fair  groves  where  oft  from  twilight  hour 

We  sat  and  conversed  far  into  the  night, 
Whilst  thou,  with  clo(iuent  resistless  power, 

Didst  teach  me  of  the  new  and  wondrous  light 
Uprisen  o'er  the  old,  to  supersede 
And  fill  creation  with  a  grander  creed. 

Alas,  alas  \  far  from  me  fades  tlie  light. 
The  giver  of  the  light  withdrawn ; 

Again  my  soul  relapses  into  night. 
That  all  but  kindled  into  dawn. 
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Yet,  inscient  of  the  day,  the  night  was  fair, 

Fair  as  the  day  to  eyes  that  knew  no  more, 
Till  gleamings  broke  athwart  it  unaware, 

Then  left  it  dark  that  was  not  so  before  : 
Yea,  almost  better  never  to  have  seen. 
Seeing  but  shadows  of  what  might  have  been 

Hush'd  are  the  voices  of  my  blissful  hours, 

0  voices  of  the  wise  and  good  ! 

Sad  and  deserted  are  those  peaceful  bowers. 

My  palace  one  vast  solitude. 
Still,  often  in  night-vision  I  am  there. 

Oblivious  of  the  dire  and  dreadful  time, 
And  all  about  my  favourite  haunts  repair. 

And  go  my  way  as  in  my  golden  prime, — 
Till  thou  dost  front  me  in  such  ghostly  wise. 
And  gaze  upon  me  with  sad  thoughtful  eyes  ! 

Then  all  is  changed,  and  suddenly,  instead. 

In  woful  silence  side  by  side 
We  wander  as  the  dead  among  the  dead, 

'Mid  all  the  ruin  of  my  pride. 
Temples  and  groves  and  marble  palaces, 

The  homes  of  those  we  loved — or  rather  strive 
To  find  them  where  but  desolation  is, 

And  Death  alone  the  only  thing  alive  ; 
Till  at  the  sight  I  wake,  and  rend  my  hair. 
And  cry  out  to  the  gods  in  my  despair. 

Ah  me,  ah  me  !  what  pity  of  my  pain  ? 

They  heed  not,  though  an  Empress  calls ; 
They  cannot  bring  the  dead  to  life  again 

That  blacken  round  the  crumbled  walls. 
Not  all  their  might  for  ages  could  restore 

The  evil  wrought  by  man  as  in  a  breath ; 
Not  all  their  power  may  ever,  ever,  more 

Remove  from  me  this  curse  of  deathless  death  ; 
Zenobia's  downfall  and  Zenobia's  shame 
Are  henceforth  part  for  ever  of  her  name. 

Hereafter's  blushes  burn  upon  my  cheek, 

1  hearing  down  the  annals  flow 
The  voices  of  the  centuries  that  sn< 

Of  all  my  ruin,  all  my 
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I  tingle,  head  to  foot,  with  all  the  scorn 

Of  all  the  infamy  of  all  the  years, 
Mock'd  by  the  generations  yet  unborn. 

Or  pitied  of,  more  hateful  than  their  sneers ! 
I  am  what  I  for  evermore  shall  be, 
Bearing  the  burden  of  futurity. 

The  air  is  foul  with  my  unburied  wrongs, 

And  poisons  all  my  soul  with  hate 
Of  him  they  curse  with  mutilated  tongues, 

Cause  of  their  being  and  their  fate. 
Hence  from  my  palace  prison  I  behold 

His  eagle  legions  at  their  revelry. 
And  hear  the  sound  of  voices  manifold, 

And  wonder  is  their  merriment  of  me  ? 
O  for  one  instant  of  my  pK)wer,  that  I 
Might  drown  my  shame  in  blood  of  them,  and  die ! 

There  is  small  mercy  in  a  gilded  goad, 

And  here  within  this  princely  place 
Small  comfort,  tho*  vouchsafed  for  my  abode 

Out  of  Aurelian's  sovereign  grace. 
Can  I  forget  his  triumph  here  in  Rome  ? 

Vc  gods  I  ye  gods  I  suffer  him  not  to  live 
To  boast  his  greatness  of  me  overcome, 

Or  torture  me  with  bribes  now  to  forgive — 
Rather  in  some  great  horror  let  him  die. 
And  blot  his  name  out  of  humanitv  ! 

Yen,  what  compassion  or  what  mercy  shown, 

What  penitence  on  bended  knees, 
I'or  such  ills  henp'd  upon  me  could  atone. 

Or  any  one  the  least  of  these  ? 
Ring  not  their  shouts  exulting  in  mine  ears. 

Their  laughter  and  their  jests  ? — tho'  hard  to  bear, 
Less  hard  and  hateful  than  their  piteous  tears 

Whose  hearts  did  soften  in  them  unaware. 
Till,  coming  to  make  sport  of  me,  more  just 
They  wept,  when  they  beheld  me  in  the  dust 

How  that  dust  cleaves  to  me,  worse  than  their  mirth, 
Worse  than  their  pity  or  their  scorn  : 

Mc,  who  but  deign'd  to  look  upon  the  earth 
As  only  to  be  trampled  on  ! 
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O  how  it  seem'd  to  bum  beneath  my  feet, 

And  drag  them  down  and  hold  them  there, 
And  fill  my  being  with  tumultuous  heat 

Of  hate,  and  raging  fierceness  of  despair. 
Until  I  stood  as  on  a  floor  of  fire. 
Consuming,  yet  unable  to  expire  ! 

Farewell,  Palmyra  !     All  thy  pomp  is  o'er, 

O  my  delight,  my  pride,  farewell ; 
As  thou  art,  thy  Zenobia  is — no  more  ! 

She  perish*d  when  thy  glory  fell. 
Henceforth,  like  unto  thee,  she  is  disgraced, 

And  dead  and  desolate  beneath  the  sun, 
Each  trace  of  beauty  ruthlessly  defaced, 
Ruin*d,  o*er- trampled,  utterly  undone : 
Till  over  her  the  ages  shall  increase. 
And  shroud  her  ashes  in  the  dust  of  peace. 

Robert  Steggall. 
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Making  the  Worst  of  it. 

BY  JOHN  BAKER  HOPKINS. 
CHAPTER  XXXII. 

LAURA,    LAI»Y   SHAMVOCK. 

HOU  shalt  not  covet  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked  ^^'hat 
ignoble  covetousness  !  Have  you  not  sinned  in  your 
heart  ?  You  are  in  the  wilderness  that  divides  the  Land 
of  Bondage  from  Canaan,  and  you  long  for  the  flesh  pots 
of  Kgypt  You  covet  the  fruit  of  vice.  You  would  be  vicious,  only 
you  lack  the  courage  to  brave  the  consequences. 

Yirtue  poorly  clad,  poorly  fed,  poorly  housed.  Virtue  with  a  pak 
wan  face  toiling  year  after  year  for  bare  existence. 

\'ice  gaily  attired  as  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  daintily  fed  and  lodged 
luxuriously.  Vice  smiling,  and  with  nought  to  do  but  to  sip,  to  quaft 
to  drain  the  cup  of  pleasure. 

Poor  \'irtue  is  sorely  tempted  by  flourishing  Vice,  and  too  often 
yields  to  the  temptation. 

Could  you  foresee  the  end  of  the  guilty  career — if  you  knew  the 
weariness  and  the  suffering  of  the  vicious  even  in  the  hour  of  seeming 
triumph,  you  would  not  be  tempted,  O  poor  Virtue  !  you  would  not 
envy  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked. 

l^ura,  who  now  calls  herself  I^dy  Shamvock,  has  become  weaiy, 

restless,  and  anxious.     She  has  broken  a  front  tooth.     The  dentist 

assures  her  that  he  can  supply  one  that  will  dcf  ydetection.     But  the 

incident  reminds  her  that  she  is  no  longer  young,  that  her  long  pre* 

served  charms  are  fading  rapidly,  and  thit  soon  no  art  \n\\  be  able  to 

veil  the  ravages  of  Time.    Laura  has  been  worried  about  money.  She 

has  by  coaxing  and  deception  got  enough  to  silence  the  clamour  erf 

duns,  and  to  leave  her  a  balance  in  hand  ;  but  she  had  great  difficulty 

in  bleeding  her  fools,  and  it  was  evident  that  her  coaxing  and  her 

deception  were  fast  failing.     If  she  could  only  marry  and  lead  a  quiet 

and  peaceful  life !    She  could  marry  if  she  were  legally  free.   A 

young  man  with  no  brains,  but  of  good  family  *and  rich,  was  in  lore 

«-^tJi  her.    The  silly  moth  proposed  that  Laura  should  sue  for  a 

He  was  in  earnest  about  manning  her,  and  Lama  «as 
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vexed,  savagely  vexed  that  she  could  not  avail  herself  of  the  splendid 
opportunity.  She  was  l3ring  on  the  sofa  fuming  and  fretting  when 
Lord  Shamvock  was  announced. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  want  ?  I  have  your  note  telling  me  you 
cannot  get  the  money.     \Vhy  do  you  come  here  ?  " 

Lord  Shamvock  sat  in  a  chair  and  did  not  reply. 

"  Are  you  ill  ?  " 

The  appearance  of  his  lordship  was  a  sufficient  answer  to  the 
question. 

"  Give  me  water.    The  room  goes  round.     I  am  faint." 

"  Oh  pray  don't  go  off  here.  It  would  be  so  awkward.  You  shall 
have  some  brandy.'' 

Laura  was  more  cheerful  than  she  had  been  for  many  days.  Surely 
he  was  too  ill  to  live  another  month,  and  I^ura's  heart  danced  for 
joy  at  the  prospect  of  widowhood. 

The  spirits  revived  his  lordship,  and  he  told  I^ura  what  he  liad 
done  to  get  money. 

**  That  is  false.  You  are  not  fool  enough  to  risk  that,  but  I  dare  say 
you  are  on  your  last  legs.  I  can  do  without  the  money;  but  you 
shall  not  come  here  bothering  me.  You  look  awfully  bad  to  be  sure," 
she  added.     **  You  ought  not  to  go  about  alone." 

"  I  should  soon  be  right  if  I  had  any  one  to  look  after  me.  My 
family  is  very  long  lived.  You  are  my  wife,  Laura ;  you  take  my 
name,  and  we  might  live  together." 

I>aura  laughed  not  merrily  but  scornfully. 

'*  Has  that  drop  of  brandy  made  you  dnmk  ?  You  live  with  me  ! 
If  you  knew  half  how  I  hated  you,  you  would  not  do  so  if  I  said  yes. 
I  couldn't  keep  from  murdering  you.  I'll  put  on  weeds  for  you  when 
you  are  dead,  and  that  is  the  most  I  shall  do  for  you." 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  trouble  you.  Tell  me  where  I  can  find  my  son, 
and  I  will  not  come  here  again." 

"  You  are  like  most  men  I  have  liad  to  do  with.  You  believe 
lies,  but  not  the  truth.  TTiere  is  no  son.  I  told  you  that  tale  to 
annoy  you.     I  stuck  to  it  to  get  money." 

Lord  Shamvock  stood  up  and  struck  the  table  with  his  fist 

"  It's  a  lie.  Where  is  he  ?  Where  is  my  son  ?  I  will  know,  if  it 
costs  me  my  life  and  yours.  Do  not  trifle  with  me.  Where  is  the 
boy?" 

*'  Sit  down  and  be  ci\il,"  said  Laura,  holding  the  bell-rope,  •*  or 
you  go  out  quicker  than  your  legs  will  carry  you.  Sit  down  and  be 
dviL" 

His  lordship  obe}'ed 
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I  "Laura,  I  don't  deny  you  have  cause  to  hale  mc,  but  you  tuie 
had  revenge  enough.  It  will  kill  me  if  I  do  not  find  my  son.  Wiot 
is  the  boy  ?     As  you  hope  for  mercy  tell  me." 

"  As  1  hope  for  mercy,  I  swear  there  is  no  son.  Why,  if  yoo  Were  not 
I    mad  you  would  know  the  tale  could  not  be  true.   Did  you  not  sec  me 
for  many  months  on  and  off  after  we  had  parted — that  is,  after  joo 
deserted  me?' 

His  lordship  groaned. 

"  You  are  a  devil,  you  torture  me,  you  are  murdering  me.'' 

"  Your  abuse  won't  hurt  me,  but  the  passion  will  hurt  joa.  U 
your  state  a  little  excitement  may  kill  you  in  a  moment.  You  bc 
awfully  bad,  and  I  should  not  like  to  have  an  inquest  in  iln 
house." 

If  the  love-sick  youth  could  have  seen  Laura  at  that  moment  in 
sickness  would  have  been  cured.  Her  scorn  and  her  nultgnitj 
bedevilled  her  countenance. 

Lord  Sharavock  cringed  and  whined.  The  wonian  in  her  fcrwiots 
hate  was  a  terror  to  him.  He  hated  her.  If  he  had  liad  the  sorngvii 
of  body  and  mind  he  would  have  struck  her  and  subdued  ha,  Ha 
he  was  feeble  and  knew  that  he  was  helpless.  So  he  cnQgcd  and 
whined  like  a  thrashed  cur. 

"  Pray  tell  me  where  he  is.  Oh,  pray  do.  I  know  if  I  could  look 
upon  the  boy  I  should  live." 

"  Then  you  will  die,  for  there  is  no  boy  to  look  upon.  And  rtH 
is  more,  my  lord,  I  am  sick  of  this  fiddle-lkddle  nibbub.  irjm 
don't  choose  to  take  my  word  and  my  oath  you  must  go  OD  foofiig 
yourself,  but  you  don't  fool  me." 

"  I  am  ill,  I-aura,  and  1  cannot  get  it  out  of  my  mind.  Vou  tvw. 
may  you  go  to  perdition  if  I  have  a  son  ?" 

"  I  do.     How  could  I  have  a  child  without  your  knowing  'nf 

"  Then  it  was  not  true.     I  have  no  son — no  one,  no  hope." 

"  You  had  better  take  another  glass  of  brandy  and  water  and  pi 
I  expect  a  friend  directly." 

He  sidled  round  the  table.  He  reeled  and  fell  heavily  on  ibe 
sofa. 

It  was  dusk,  and  I^ura  leisurely  lighted  a  taper  and  then  the  gi^ 
.  She  lowered  the  blinds  and  drew  the  curtains.  Then  &he  looked  M 
I  Lord  Shamvock.  He  was  leaning  back  on  the  so£»  motionlen  aai 
m  seemingly  unconscious. 

U     "1  think  he  is  going.    That  makes  out  my  cards  of  numipg 
■  heart  and  club  man.     I  suppose  I  had  better  call  "^~ 

I  wiliiuss." 
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An  old  woman — thin,  cadaverous,  and  soap-suddy — ^answered  the 
beU. 

"  Mrs.  Gutch,  Lord  Shamvock  has  fainted.  I  think  we  must  send 
for  a  doctor." 

"  Bless  me,  he  must  not  be  left  in  that  manner.  He  will  be  dead 
before  any  doctor  can  be  got.  Put  up  his  feet,  undo  his  necktie,  and 
douse  him  with  water." 

Mrs.  Gutch  was  about  to  act  upon  the  advice  she  had  given  when 
Laura  stopped  her. 

"  We  had  better  wait  for  the  doctor.     It  is  a  risk  to  do  anything." 

"  Dear  soul,  he  is  choking.  It  would  be  murder  to  leave  him  like 
that.     He  would  be  a  corpse  in  five  minutes." 

Mrs.  Gutch  laid  Lord  Shamvock  on  the  sofa,  and  sprinkled  his 
face  with  water.     The  patient  breathed  heavily. 

"  Drink,  Laura,"  gasped  his  lordship. 

"Meddling  fool.  I  wish  she  had  let  him  alone,"  muttered 
Laura. 

Lord  Shamvock  recovered. 

'*  You  can  leave  the  room,  Mrs.  Gutch." 

*'Some  people  is  grateful,  anyhow,"  said  Mrs.  Gutch,  as  she 
slammed  the  door. 

*'  I  shall  be  well  when  I  am  in  the  open  air." 

*•  Then  go  into  the  open  air,  and  don't  show  your  face  here 
again." 

Lord  Shamvock  put  on  his  hat  and  grasped  his  umbrella. 

**  I^ura,  you  are  a  devil.     Your  tum  will  come." 

"  Yours  has  come ;  and  as  for  me,  I  only  wait  till  you  are  dead  to 
marry  and  settle." 

'*  I  may  not  die  yet." 

**  You  would  have  choked  to-night  if  it  had  not  been  for  my  servant. 
I  should  have  let  you  choke,  and  put  up  with  the  bother  of  the 
inquest." 

"  That  would  have  been  murder." 

"  Would  it  ?  Will  you  go,  or  wait  till  my  friend,  my  lover,  my 
husband  when  you  are  dead,  comes  to  kick  you  out?" 

Lord  Shamvock  left  the  house.  The  devilry  of  Laura  had 
stimulated  his  depressed  spirits.  He  had  something  to  live  for.  He 
would  live  on  and  on  to  foil  that  woman's  purpose.  He  would  live 
on  and  on  till  she  was  old  and  haggard  and  past  marrying. 

He  walked,  not  regarding  the  distance   or   the   route,  and  only 
paused  when  he  was  in  Oxford  Street.    He  was  tired,  and  recoUf^ 
that  he  had  not  taken  food  since  the  previous  day.     He  tu 
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eating-house  tliat  dubbed  itself  a  restautant,  and  sat  at  a.  nimw  ubi^ 
covered  with  a  soUed  cloth,  and  was  seried  with  a  cheap  iltniKi  t^a 
squeaky- voiced  waiter  clad  in  soiled  linen  and  greasy  black.  Hb 
lordship,  being  hungry,  swallowed  the  stock-pot  soup  and  aooic  (t 
the  flabby  meat. 

The  waiter  brought  an  evening  newspaper  with  the  dtecse. 

"  Pretty  smart,  sir,  that  dodge  with  the  cheque." 

His  lordship  could  nut  prevent  a  start  and  change  of  oOMlUaaiKfc 

"  What  is  ii,  waiter  ? "  asked  his  lordship,  leaning  orcr  the  cheoc 

"There's  the  account,  sir,"  replied  the  waiter,  pointing  to  a  fan- 
graph  in  the  newspaper.     "  It  really  is  a  knowing  dodge." 

The  paragraph  staled  that  "just  before  four  o'dock  TVixilai 
afternoon  a  man  came  to  the  counter  of  the  Nuggel  Bank,  ml 
having  paid  in  £,&2^  in  cheques  to  the  account  of  Mi.  Tbomu 
Hawes,  presented  a  cheque  for  j£jqo  purporting  to  be  agnoi  I7 
Mr.  Hawes.  The  cheque  was  paid  in  gold,  it  being  sa  eon 
imitation  of  Mr.  Hawes's  signature  and  writing,  and  fuiihcf  i^ 
paying  in  of  ^£"83  7  would  have  allayed  suspicion.  Early  this  inaciiiit> 
it  was  discovered  that  the  cheques  paid  in  were  forgeries,  and  it  it 
needless  to  add  that  the  ;£ioo  cheque  was  a  forgery.  It  xpffon 
that  on  the  previous  day  the  pass-book  of  Mr.  Hawes  had  been 
obtained  by  a  stranger,  and  thus  ilie  forger  could  imitMe  ifac  •ritii^ 
and  style.  The  guilty  parties  are  known,  and  tlierc  is  no  doubi  ^ 
will  be  arrested  without  delay." 

The  rage  of  Lord  Shamvock  may  be  conceived.  He  had  heni 
cheated  by  liis  tool  Dick  Fecklcs,  Dick  had  gone  away  with  lie 
money,  and  he,  Lord  Shamvock,  wa^  liable  to  suspicion,  and  nn^ 
even  be  charged  with  the  crime.  He  must  meet  the  difficulty  botdJj- 
Fcckles  had  access  to  his  papers.  How  could  he  help  Feckia 
stealing  the  cheque-book  ? 

"  I  am  safe.  But  to  be  cheated  out  of  two  hundred  poaads  by  1 
miserable  crawling  scoundrel  like  Feckles !  The  lying  thicfl  1  m^ 
have  had  the  gold  and  been  safe.  I  hope  he  has  drunk  hbuelf  \a 
death," 

His  lordship  ground  his  costly  set  of  dress  teeth,  and  on  his  nn 
home  profanely  cursed  the  body  and  sou!  of  Diclc  Feckles 

CH.\PTER  XXXin, 

LAWKER    TO    THE    RESCUE. 

'"Thk  next  day  Lord  Shamvock  remained  in  his  1 
I  tired  and  needed  test.    Moreover,  he  did  not  thorougbljr  li 
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TMck  meant  to  cheat  hira,  and  thought  he  might  come  to  him  or 
send  him  the  money. 

"  Likely  enough  the  scamp  has  been  helplessly  drunk  for  a  day  or 
two,  and  when  he  gets  sober  will  come  here.  What  is  left  of  the  gold 
I  shall  take,  but  for  my  own  sake  I  must  hand  him  over  to  the  police. 
A  spell  of  unprisonment  will  not  hurt  him.'' 

About  nine  o'clock  his  lordship,  who  had  been  dozing  in  the  chair, 
yawned,  stretched  his  limbs,  and  prepared  to  go  out.  He  counted 
the  money  in  his  purse.  There  were  six  sovereigns  and  some 
silver. 

"  I  shall  go  to  old  Denley's.  What  is  the  use  of  eating  my  last 
shilling  ?    I  feel  in  luck  to-night" 

He  threw  the  gold  on  the  table. 

"  Heads  !  By  Jove  !  they  are  all  heads.  I  know  I  am  in  luck. 
Fortune  always  changes  if  you  are  not  cowed." 

His  lordship  opened  a  travelling  desk  and  took  out  some  dice. 

"  With  these  I  could  beat  Fortune.  But  they  won't  do  at  Denley's, 
and  I  am  not  steady  enough  for  that  game.     They  must  be  kept  for 

private  parties.     To-night  I  will  play  upon  my  luck,  and   I  shall 

•    »j 

win- 
Mr.  Denley's  establishment  in  J  ermyn  Street  was  known  to  a  select 
clique  of  men  who  were  fond  of  chicken  hazard  and  other  games  of 
chance.  It  was  also  known  to  the  police,  but  by  excellent  manage- 
ment Mr.  Denley  had  escaped  from  trouble.  In  the  "  London 
Directory"  the  establishment  was  described  as  a  private  boarding 
house,  but  the  only  inmates  were  the  proprietor  and  his  family. 
There  was  a  table  d'hote  at  eight  p.m.,  but,  not  being  publicly 
announced,  only  the  friends  of  Mr.  Denley  partook  of  the  dinner. 
The  first  floor  was  devoted  to  the  accommodation  of  the  Cosmo- 
politan Anglers'  Club.  The  club  room  looked  piscatorial.  There 
were  glass  cases  of  stuffed  and  lavishly  varnished  fish.  Fishing  rods, 
nets,  and  tackle  were  displayed  on  the  walls.  Over  the  mantelpiece 
was  a  firamed  engraving  of  Izaak  Walton. 

It  was  past  ten  o'clock  when  Lord  Shamvock  entered  the  public 
room.  Mr.  Denley  was  alone,  watching  the  in-comers  through  a  glass 
door.  If  a  stranger  appeared,  Mr.  Denley  touched  a  spring  with  his 
foot  that  rang  a  bell  on  the  first  floor,  and  that  was  a  signal  to  stop 
sport  and  collect  the  tackle.  At  a  second  ring  the  Izaak  Walton 
engraving  was  lifted  up  and  the  tackle  was  thrown  into  a  shoot  that 
led  from  the  first  floor  to  the  cellar.  As  the  'cute  proprietor  remarked, 
it  is  not  fair  to  put  evidence  before  the  police  and  then  expect  them  ta 
shut  their  eyes. 
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"How  are  you,  Denley?     At  your  old  post,  guarding  the  j( 
anglers/' 

**  Bless  me  I     Lord  Shainvock.     Quite  an  unexpected  pleasure!'* 

•*  It's  over  two  months  since  I  have  been  in  this  dea" 

"  Nearer  four,  my  lord.  First  they  said  you  had  given  up  plaj. 
Next  that  you  were  married,  and  your  ^dfe  would  not  let  you  cutt 
after  dusk,     latterly  they  have  said  something  else." 

**  What  is  the  something  else,  Denley?'' 

"  Only  that  your  lordship  had  got  into  a  bother.  Are  you  gang 
upstairs?" 

"  Yes.     Is  there  any  sport  ?** 

*'Lord  Walsher  and  one  or  two  old  anglers  are  amusing  themsdves 
witli  some  fine  young  trout.     There  are  more  fish  than  fishennen." 

"  I  wish  I  had  dined.     I  am  as  hungry'  as  a  wolf.'* 

"  1  )on*t  work  on  an  empty  stomach.  Here,  Bob ;  bring  the  cold 
fowl  and  a  small  bottle  of  No.  3  Burgundy,  and  be  sharp." 

Lord  Shamvock  ate  a  little  of  the  fowl  and  drank  the  wine. 

*•  Why,  my  lord,  my  thrush  would  beat  you  at  feeding." 

**  It's  months  since  I  have  heard  the  music  of  the  bones,  and  I 
want  to  ease  my  pocket." 

**  Take  a  (juict  smoke  before  you  begin.  It  is  very  funny,  but  very 
true,  that  the  steadv  throw  wins."" 

Lord  Shamvock  had  a  chilling  reception  in  the  club  room.  One 
or  two  of  the  members  gave  him  the  tips  of  their  fingers.  His  old 
friend  Lord  Walsher  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  nodded.  He 
also  descended  to  the  public  room  and  abused  Mr.  Denle}'  for 
admitting  Lord  Shamvock. 

**  Wc  don't  bring  our  friends  here  to  be  hooked  by  a  fellow  who 
has  been  turned  out  of  his  club,  and  who  is  known  to  have  com- 
mitted forgery.'" 

'•  Vou  know  our  rules,'"  replied  Mr.  Denley.  "  We  have  nothing  to 
do  with  what  hap])ens  outside.  Once  an  angler  always  an  angler,  so 
long  as  he  angles  on  the  scjuare  in  this  place." 

Lord  Shamvock  played  and  lost. 

**  Holloa  I  tired  already,  Shamvock?" 

*'  No,  not  tired.  I  did  not  come  to  play,  and  I  have  no  money 
with  me.     Lend  me  a  tenner,  O'Dowd.' 

Mr.  O'Dowd  was  about  to  comply  with  the  request  when  Lord 
Walsher  interfered. 

"  Nob  O'Dowd,  it  is  against  the  rules  to  lend.     When  a  feUow  is 
oat  he  is  not  to  go  on  with  other  people's  mone}*." 
fe  often  lent  money  in  this  room.    I  have  lent  to  Wa]5lxi;" 
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"  It  is  the  rule  now,  and  it  shall  be  kept." 

"  Walsher  is  correct,"  said  Mr.  O'Dowd.  "  I  am  precious  sorry  for 
it,  Shamvock,  for  it's  hard  Unes  to  be  cornered  for  the  sake  of  a  few 
pounds/' 

Lord  Shamvock  lighted  a  cigar  and  sat  watching  the  game. 

Presently  another  angler  came  in,  who  shook  hands  with  his 
lordship. 

"  Glad  to  see  you  in  the  old  haunt  again.  But  why  are  you  a 
spectator  ?    Have  you  given  up  play  ?  " 

"  No,  Stubber.  I  did  not  come  for  play  to-night,  but  I  did  play 
until  I  dropped  all  my  pocket  money.  O'Dowd  offered  me  a  tenner 
to  go  on  with,  but  Lord  Walsher  has  become  particular,  and  he 
objected  to  any  money  being  lent  in  this  room." 

"  Why,  Walsher,"  said  Mr.  Stubber,  "  how  many  times  a  day  do- 
you  rub  your  face  with  a  brass  candlestick  ?  Why,  I  lent  you  a  pony 
when  you  were  stumped,  and  you  carried  off  a  cool  hundred." 

"  It  is  a  new  rule,"  said  W^alsher,  sulkily. 

"  I  owe  you  a  brace  of  sovereigns,  Walsher.  Is  it  a  nev/  rule  that 
debts  must  not  be  paid  in  this  room  ?  " 

"  No,  sir.     There  is  no  rule  against  the  payment  of  debts." 

As  Lord  W^alsher  spoke  he  threw  the  dice. 

"  You  have  won  again.  By  Jove  !  I  don't  understand  your  luck," 
said  the  young  man  he  was  playing  with. 

"  Go  on,  make  it  double  or  quits.  I  run  a  risk  to  stake  my 
winnings  on  the  chance  of  a  fifth  favour  from  the  dear  old  Dame." 

'*  No,  I  will  wait  for  a  few  minutes." 

"  Here,  Walsher,"  said  Stubber,  "  is  your  two  quid.  Here,  Sham- 
vock, is  the  tenner  I  have  owed  you  since  last  Newmarket  twelve- 
month.*' 

"  It's  a  trick,"  exclaimed  Lord  Walsher. 

Mr.  Stubber  walked  up  to  Lord  Walsher. 

"  Withdraw  that  word,  or  I  will  show  you  I  have  not  forgotten  the 
trick  of  fisticuffs.  You  are  savage  because  you  cannot  have  all  the 
plucking  of  the  pigeons  to  yourself;  but  you  shall  not  insult  me." 

Mr.  Stubber  was  a  powerful  man,  and  had  been  in  his  younger 
days  a  famous  bruiser.  Lord  Walsher  muttered  an  apology.  Physical 
force  is  the  ruling  power. 

Half  a  dozen  men,  including  Lords  Shamvock  and  Walsher,  stood 
by  the  table  and  played.      The  game  was  simple.      Each  player 
staked  ten  pounds,  and  he  who  threw  the  lowest  had  to  retire  from 
the  game  or  to  stake  another  ten  pounds.     If  the  lowest  number  w" 
tied,  the  ties  had  to  retire  or  put  down  ten  pounds  each.    ^ 
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excited  with  the  game,  and  attracted  by  the  cyet-iacnxaa^  A 
often  played  on  until  their  means  were  exhausted,  and  thnrfnrc  ftere 
was  a  rule  that  a  player  could  not  renew  after  the  six  times  fot  the 
original  stake,  but  lie  could  renew  three  times  more  by  forfciiing 
double  stakes.  Tlic  play  continued  for  an  hour,  and  at  every  round 
Lord  Shann'ock  had  escaped  the  lowest  throw.  The  pUycn  hsl 
retired  one  after  the  other,  and  the  two  lords  had  to  contend  for  tie 
stake,  which  was  over  five  hundred  pounds.  Lord  Walshcritw  to 
throw  first,  and  called  for  a  glass  of  brandy  and  water  befcrc  be 
did  so. 

Mr.  Denley  came  into  the  room,  and  whispered  to  Lord  Sbw- 
vock. 

"  I  will  come  in  two  minutes.  I  have  to  throw,  aod  it  is  the  tot 
throw." 

"  He  quick,  then,"  whispered  Denley.  "  The  man  is  youi  friend, 
and  says  that  they  are  on  your  Crack,  and  there  is  not  a.  moinest  lo 
lose." 

Lord  Walsher  threw.  The  dice  turned  up  two  aces  and  a  (out. 
With  a  bratal  blasphemous  oath  he  turned  from  the  taWc.  Tfe 
victory  of  his  opponent  was  what  gamesters  call  a  moral  ccRainly. 

Lord  Shanivock's  hand  trembled  violently.  Those  who  looked  <* 
thought  he  was  agitated  by  the  prospect  of  winning  such  a  lirje 
stake- 

"  Thiity  to  one  on  Shamvock  ! "  shouted  Slubber. 

There  was  a  derisive  laugh.  No  one  would  take  the  bcL  Unl 
Shamvock  threw.  There  were  exclamations  that  braught  Lorf 
Walsher  to  tlie  table.  Again  two  aces  had  bevn  thrown,  afld  Ito 
time  with  a  deuce.  With  another  brutal  oatli  Lord  Wakber  seaed 
the  stakes,  and  put  them  into  his  pocket.  Lord  Shamvock  dsdlW 
move  or  speak.     Mr.  Denley  touched  his  arm. 

"  The  man  is  waiting.     As  for  this,  better  luck  next  time." 

His  lordship  followed  Mr.  Denley,  who  pointed  to  a  little  rooo »! 
the  back  of  the  public  room. 

"  There  he  is,  my  lord." 

His  lordship  looked  hard  at  the  man  who  was  waiting  for  bim. 

"  I-awker  !     Vou  here  I " 

"  I  could  not  let  my"  old  master  be  trapped  wiihont  UfOf,  to  «»e 
him,  and  that  is  why  I  am  here." 
L      "  You  catne  here  to  foil  me,  to  ruin  me.     But  for  yoa  I  tbnU 
■have  taken  well  nigh  six  hundred  pounds  at  a  throw.     Tlnnogl)  jc^_ 
Hyou  I'illain,  I  threw  a  score  of  four  against  a  score  of  six."        j^^^H 
■     "  Listen  to  me.     If  your  words  were  as  hard  again  I  sliqaU^^^| 
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duty.     Maybe  you  don'l  know  I  am  butler  lo  Mr,  Hawes.     That' 
why  I  know  ^I  about  i[.     That  forgery  for  llie  two  hundred  is  tn 
to  you." 

"Tliere  is  nothing  against  me,'  said  Lord  Shamvock. 
scoundrel  Feckles  may  have  got  to  my  cheque-books,  but  I 
help  that.'" 

"  That  Laura  Marshall  has  given  information  of  what  you  lo!d  her. 
\>  she  sticks  herself  up  for  being  your  wife,  her  story  would  not  go 
■ir  ranch  in  law,  but  she  has  brought  an  old  woman  who  swears 
■  (le  overheard  what  you  confessed  about  the  forgery. 

"  It  is  a  lie,  Lawker." 

■•  Maybe,  but  she  has  sworn  to  it,  and  the  warrant  is  out  ag: 
■■  oil.     The  officers  are  waiting  for  you  at  your  lodgings.     Mayl 
:  ley  will  come  here,  for  I  iieard  that  spiteful  tabby  the  daughti 
ilie  officers  this  was  one  of  the  places  you  frequented." 

"  VVhat  shall  I  do,  Lawker?    Tell  me  what  I  shall  do." 

"  Why,  keep  up  your  pluck,"  said  Lawker,  "  or  it  will  be  all  over 
■1  'til  you.  Till  it  is  arranged  you  must  hide,  and  get  away.  If  you 
-re  took  now  it's  a  safe  conviction,  and  years  of  penal  servitude." 

\aitA  Shamvock  shuddered. 

■'  lawker,  do  not  betray  me." 

■■  A[n  1  the  man  to  do  it  ?  Did  I  ever  betray  you  ?  Should  I  be 
\  ere  if  I  meant    such   villany  as  to  betray  an  o! 

{ awes  told  me  of  it,  thinking  I  should  be  glad  of  your  trouble,  bllt< 
,)._-  don't  know  me." 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  outer  door — a  gentle  knock  with  the 
knuckles.  The  sport  of  the  anglers  was  disturbed  by  the  ringing  of 
the  alarm  bell.  The  door  was  opened,  and  two  gentlemen  entered. 
The  alarm  bell  rang  a  second  time.  A  minute  later  Mr.  Uenley 
came  to  Lord  Shamvock  and  Lawker.  He  had  a  small  lamp  in  htl 
hand. 

"  Come  this  way,  and  be  ouick." 

Lord  Shamvock  did  not  move.     Mr.  Denley  spoke  to  Lawker. 

"  Bring  him  along;  there  is  not  a  moment  to  lose.  They  havegi 
upstairs,  but  I  do  not  think  to  look  after  tlie  angling.  The  bi 
court  is  clear." 

I-awker  took  his  lordship  by  the  arm,  and  they  followed  Mr.  Den) 
downstairs,  through  a  passage.    Then  Denley  drew  up  asliding 
and  there  was  an  opening  about  three  feet  high. 

"  Creep  through.     When  you  are  in  the  court,  turn  to  the 
,-md  be  sharp.     Good  night,  my  lord." 

Lord  .Shamvock  was  staggering  like  a  dnmkeu  ra, 
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*•  Keep  up  as  well  as  you  can,*'  said  Lawker.  "  We  shall  be  out  of 
the  net  in  a  minute.*' 

They  crossed  the  Haymarket. 

*'  The  cab  rank  may  be  watched.     We  must  walk  a  few  paces." 

When  they  were  near  Leicester  Square,  I-awker  hailed  a  passing 
cab. 

*'  Give  me  some  brandy,  l-^wker." 

*'  Presently,"  said  Lawker.     "  Marble  Arch,  cabby," 

*•  Pray,  don't  let  them  take  me,  Lawker." 

'*  There  is  no  danger  now.     But  \xy  and  pull  yourself  together." 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

MR.    (lOK'.ER    WORKS   THE    PARCEL. 

^^'HAr  is  charity?  How  in  the  language  of  political  economy 
would  the  gift  of  the  benevolent  to  the  needy  be  described?  Would 
it  be  correct  to  say  that  the  recipient  of  alms  obtains  money  or  money's 
worth  without  legal  claim  and  without  labour  ?  That  definition  would 
not  he  universally  or  even  generally  true.  In  the  majority  of  instances 
the  alms  of  the  benevolent  are  hardly  earned,  and  unfortunately  by 
labour  wliich  is  not  reproductive.  Take  the  actual,  not  the  Hancj' 
bc^'uj.'ir  as  an  example.  After  slouching  about  the  street  he  is  more 
worn  at  the  close  of  the  dav  than  the  artisan  who  has  earned  a 
fair  days  pay  by  a  fair  day's  work.  Or  take  the  begging-letter 
inij)ostor  as  anotlicr  proof  of  our  statement.  Does  tliat  pest  of  society 
lead  a  life  of  ease?  When  he  is  not  busy  with  his  pen  his  brain  is  at 
work  devising  schemes  of  plunder  or  how  to  escape  from  the  hot 
j)ur>uit  of  the  officers  of  Justice.  Hut  even  those  who  have  a  valid 
i:]aiin  on  the  benevolent  have  to  seek  relief,  and  do  not  find  it  readily. 
When  tlie  gifts  of  charity  are  put  up  for  competition  there  is  a  toil- 
SOUK-  and  severe  struggle  for  success. 

Tiie  Samaritan  School  for  Fatherless  Children  is  a  flourishing  insti- 
tution. It  has  a  grand  building  a  little  way  out  of  town.  It  feeds, 
clothes,  and  educates  a  hundred  and  fifty  boys  and  girls.  It  has  a 
large  annual  income  and  a  considerable  reserve  fund.  Its  list  of 
l)atrons  is  long  and  aristocratic.  Its  committee  is  ponderously 
respectable  and  wealthy.  The  secretary  is  one  of  the  most  active 
flrentlemen  in  the  business.  The  Samaritan  School  for  Fatherless 
31  was  cordially  envied  by  other  institutions. 
3t  was  on  the  committee,  and  Mrs.  Stot  was  one  of  the  lady 

■en  vrete  to  be  elected,  and  there  were  fcrty 
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For  raonlhs  Ihe  widowed  mothers  (for  only  the  fatherless 
(phans  are  eligible)  had  been  canvassing,  begging,  praying 

Pathetic  circulars  were  Tollowed  by  personal  visits.     The 

were  widely  scattered,  and  the  mothers  had  to  journey 
Ihere  at  all  hours  and  in  all  weathers.  The  expense  of  the 
lunged  ihem  into  greater  poverty,  and  many  of  the  forty 
mid  bitterly  repent  the  vain  oltem[it  to  get  a  child  into  the 
School. 

Ktion  was  held  at  the  London  Tavern.  What  a  scene! 
nra  and  their  supporters  pouncing  upon  every  one  who 
though  the  voting  had  all  been  settled  before  the  day  of 
Perhaps  there  is  not  so  much  hate  exhibited  in  any  contest 
iiarity  election.  Not  only  do  the  competitors  hale  each 
t  the  leading  supporters  are  inflamed  by  angry  rivalry. 
re  are  electioneering  tricks.  The  numbers  arc  announced 
it  intervals  in  order  that  the  friends  of  those  who  are  behind 
iduced  to  buy  votes — thai  is,  to  subscribe  to  the  institution, 
pt  for  the  subscription  entitling  the    holder   to   record  a 

votes  in  proportion  to  the  donation.     Therefore,  he  who 

enough  to  carry  his  candidate  will,  to  make  victory  doubly 
lo  benefit  the  institution,  keep  back  his  votes  till  the  last 
\  an  hour.  \'oles  are  bartered,  \  subscriber  who  has  no 
O  any  of  the  applicants  for  the  Samaritan  School  will 
his  votes  for  votes  of  another  institution  for  which  he  is 
g  one  of  the  candidates.  The  active  and  bland  secretary 
lUy  remarks  at  least  a  himdred  times  that  the  numbers  are 
tly  near,  and  that  five  or  ten  pounds  worth  of  voles  will  put 
m  the  winning  side  of  the  list  But  it  is  not  peniiitted  to 
with  a  deed  done  in  the  name  of  charity.  If  you  visit  a 
aar  and  you  pay  five  shillings  for  a  penny  pen-wiper,  and  the 
defrauds  you  of  your  change,  you  must  not  complain.  The 
joes  into  the  till  of  charity.  Kan  olim. 
ot  candidate  was  safe.     The  child  was  all  along  at  the  head 

II,    and    there    was  a  reserve  of  votes  in  case   of  need. 

Mrs.  Slot  had  leisure  to  chat  with  her  friends.  Amongst 
ie  had  a  talk  with  Miss  Strode,  a  lady  famed  for  active  bene- 

curious  !      Here   comes   my  husband.       I    will  ask  him 


flear,"  said  Mr.  Stot,  "we  may  be  off.      Give 
boy  will  be  at  the  top  with  maybe  a  thousand 


e  me  your    ^H 
nd  voles  to-  ^H 
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"  SliaJl  we  give  some  of  our  votes  away  ?" 

"What's  the  good,  my  dear?     If  you  get  in  No.  13  you  k 
Na  12." 

"  Miss  Strode  wants  you  to  tell  her  what  she  ought  to  do  »l«il 
such  a  curious  affair." 

"  What  is  it,lMiss  Strode?'- 

"  A  few  weeks  ago  a  patient  got  away  from  our  hosjital  two  <im 
after  she  had  recovered  from  the  fever.  She  left  her  box  with  s 
clothes  in  it,  and,  as  I  leamt  yesterday,  a  purse  cootaimag  at 
five  pounds.  I  met  Iier  afterwards  in  Hj-de  Park.  I  offiered  bs 
shelter,  but,  though  she  was  evidently  in  distress,  she  vrouLd  IW  Ic 
roe  help  her.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  commillce  ougbl  O 
advertise  ?  They  do  not  hke  doing  so.  because  it  does  not  look  wd 
for  a  patient  to  go  off  without  her  propert)'.'" 

"  The  advertisement  would  be  thrown  away.      The  woman  kixm 
where  her  property  is,  if  she  has  a  mind  to  claim  it," 

"  Poor  tiling  1  She  would  not  say  anything  about  beraetf  w  ita 
friends.  When  I  met  her  in  the  Park  she  pretended  lo  be  goin;  •* 
her  husband,  but  she  would  not  tell  me  his  name  and  where  he  • 
living." 

"Ah,  Miss  Strode,  there  are  too  many  of  such  unlbrtiiBllci, x 
you  can  do  nothing  for  them," 

"  Was  she  young  ?"  asked  Mrs,  Slot. 

"  Yes.    A  young  face,  but  vetj'  careworn." 

"  What  was  her  name?" 

"  In  her  delirium  she  called  herself  Rose.   At  her  todgingsd 
known  as  Mrs,  Simpson." 

"  What !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Stot.     "  Rose  and  Mrs.  SimpsoB !    Wij, 
my  dear,  this  may  clear  up  theJBoliver  business." 

"  I  did  not  think  of  that  woman.     It  does  not  dear  up  the  fitc  tf 
my  poor  Alice.' 

"Where  is  the^box?" 

"  At  our  hospital,-'  replied  Miss  Strode. 

"  My  dear,  1  will  take  a  cab  and  let  Gouger  know  about  tint  V* 
go  home  in  the  brougham  and  take  Miss  Strode  with  yen." 

'■  Vou  are  in  a  mighty  huny  about  that  runaway  wife.  Yoo  ■ 
cool  enough  about  poor^,\lice." 

"My  dear,"  replied  Mr.  Stot,  "it  would  not  help  Alice  to  W 
.  anoUier  woman  perish.  And,  my  dear,  before  you  cxeaaie  U** 
k  Boliver  it  will  be_,better  to  see  if  slie  is  guilty.' 
I  "I  can't  help  my  temper.  Slot,  when  I  secevery 
■  excq>t  about  my  poor  Alice." 
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In  an  hour  Mr.  Stot,  Mr.  Gouger,  and  Frank  Boliver  were  at  the 
hospital.  The  box  and  the  purse  were  produced,  and  Frank 
recognised  them  as  the  property  of  his  wife. 

A  reference  to  the  admission  book  informed  them  of  the  lodging 
from  whence  Rose  had  been  taken.  The  King's  Cross  landlad)^ 
could  give  no  information  except  that  she  had  come  to  her  door  the 
day  she  left  the  hospital,  and  driven  away  whilst  the  landlady  was 
getting  her  bonnet 

**If  my  dear  Rose  was  seeking  me  she  would  have  seen  my 
advertisements.  You  will  not  now  tell  me  there  is  any  hope  of  her 
being  alive." 

"  Not  seeing  the  advertisements  goes  for  nothing,"  said  Mr.  Stot. 
"  There  is  Miss  Strode  and  the  Hospital  Committee  anxious  to  find 
Mis.  Simpson,  and  they  do  not  see  the  advertisements.  It  is 
wonderful  how  long  you  may  advertise  before  you  catch  the  eye  of 
the  right  party,  but  keep  up  the  advertising  and  you  will  do  so  at  last. 
We  must  try  what  a  handsome  reward  will  do." 

The  offer  of  five  hundred  pounds  for  any  information  leading  to  the 
discovery  of  the  present  address  of  Mrs.  Simpson,  late  of  Belitha 
Road,  Holloway,  brought  Mr.  Blewlite  to  the  office  of  Messrs.  Doloski 
and  Gouger. 

**  You  told  me  that  Rose  Dulmaine passed  as  Mrs.  Simpson.  It  is 
for  the  Rose  you  offer  the  reward  ?  " 

'*Yes.  Have  you  remembered  any  information  whereby  to  help 
us?" 

"  When  you  came  to  me  I  thought  it  was  a  trick  of  some  rival 
manager  to  get  hold  of  my  star,  and  I  was  silent.  The  offer  of  the 
reward  shows  that  it  is  a  genuine  business.  I  have  some  information." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Blewlite,  your  silence  is  explained,  and  now  for  your 
informatioiL" 

"  I'd  rather  give  her  a  year's  engagement,  at  twenty  pounds  a  weck^ 
than  take  the £^^00.     What  a  draw  she  would  be  !  " 

"  No  doubt,  but  we  must  first  find  her.  The  engagement  may 
follow.  Meantime  if  your  information  puts  us  on  the  scent  you  will 
be;£'5oo  richer." 

"  A  fortnight  ago  I  met  Rose  in  Covent  (iarden  Market.  I*  ollowcd 
her  to  Long  Acre.  •  She  was  very  badly  dressed,  looked  very  ill,  and 
was  carrying  a  parcel.  I  offered  her  an  engagement,  but  she  would 
not  close.  I  offered  her  money,  which  she  refused.  She  promised 
to  write,  but  she  has  not  done  so." 

"  What  sort  of  parcel  ?  " 

"  Pretty  large ;  but  not  large  enough  for  a  dress." 
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"  Anything  more  ?" 

"  No.  Mr.  Couger.  But  I  suppose  whni  1  have  told  j-ou  ii  wotrii 
knowing  ?  " 

"  As  you  ask  my  opinion,  Mr.  Blewlite,  I  reply  thai  I  think  il  b 
likely  lo  turn  out  the  correct  tip.  We  will  try  lo  make  the  best  of  k, 
and  you  shall  know  the  result." 

When  the  manager  departed  Mr.  Gouger  leant  back  in  his  daii, 
thrust  his  hands  into  his  pockets,  and  half  closrd  his  eyes. 

"  .\h,"  he  said,  after  a  ten  minutes'  rcflcclion,  "  1  shall  work  ihs 
parcel.  Bad  clothes,  looking  ill,  and  a  preity  large  parcel 
plying  the  needle  for  a  little  bread  and  no  butler,  ft  is  too  late  to^ 
1  will  begin  to-morrow," 

(JougcT  and  his  panner  were  in  the  City  by  nine  o'clock  in  rt 
morning,  and  they  went  from  warehouse  to  warehouse  axkiug  if 
Mrs.  Simpson  was  employed.     They  heard  of  four  workwomeD  d 
that  name,  and  Mr,  Gouger,  accompanied  by  Fr;ink.  n-ent  to  ihc  fan 
addresses,  but  not  one  of  the  four  was  the  lost  Rose. 

"  Confound  it :"  said  Gouger.  "  I  wish  it  was  the  law  to  biud 
every  born  infant  with  a  different  number.  What  a  deal  oftrouUen 
would  save ! " 

Next  day  the  search  was  continued.  The  tinn  of  Briggs  imj  Co, 
was  visited.  Mrs.  Thompson's  cousin  was  away  (or  a  holiday,  but  hii 
locum  tenens  knew  that  a  Mrs.  Simpson  worked  for  them,  and  he 
found  the  address.  Had  she  worked  long  for  the  firm  *  Not  *nj 
long.  She  was  related  to  Mr.  Thompson,  and  lived  H-iih  n  Mn 
Thompson, 

"We  have  a  few  more  houses  to  call  at,  and  it  is  not  wonhniilt 
interraptiog  our  work  to  look  after  this  Mrs.  Simpson  of  FM- 
dington." 

Another  Mrs.  Simpson  was  heand  of,  and  she  lived  at  Stiatfari 
Mr.  Gouger  and  Frank  went  to  Stratford,  and  were  a^io  (ftp- 
pointed-  When  they  got  back  to  town  il  was  seven  o'clock  in  ik 
evening,  and  Mr.  Gouger  had  not  dined. 

"  We  will  have  a  tavern  feed,  Mr.  Bolivcr,  and  then  we  wiB  ^  H 
Paddington  and  call  on  the  Thompson  Simpson." 

"  Is  it  worth  while?    Rose  has  no  relations." 

"It  is  not  far  out  of  the  way.and  the  drive  will  do  no  harm  jfwi 

,       When  Mr.  Gouger  had  dined,  smoked  a  cigar,  and  dnink  >  ^' 
k  of  grog,  they  set  off  for  I'addington. 

I     '■  We  are  sure  to  fail,  for  clearly  this  Mrs,  Simpson,  a  tdiWI' 
the  warehouseman,  cannot  be  my  wife." 
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*'  It  may  be  a  wild-goose  chase,  but  it  is  a  duty.  If  I  had  employed 
any  one  on  this  business,  I  should  have  bullied  him  for  not  trying 
all  the  Simpsons ;  and  the  rule  I  make  for  others  I  obey." 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

FRANK    HEARS    OF   ROSE. 

When  Lord  Shamvock  and  Lawker  arrived  at  the  Marble  Arch 
the  cab  was  discharged,  and  they  walked  down  the  Edgware  Road. 

"  It's  better  to  walk,"  said  Lawker ;  "  for  if  they  come  out  with  a 
eward,  these  cabbies  are  a  trifle  too  sharp,  whereas  London  flags  tell 
10  tales." 
'*  Is  it  not  a  dangerous  road  for  us  ?"  asked  his  lordship. 
"  Just  t'otherwise.  It  aint  round  your  own  crib  they  will  think  of 
ooking  for  you.  When  I  got  out  this  evening  I  made  a  bolt  to  the 
L^reen,  and  just  missed  you.  Then  I  came  across  a  snug  coflee- 
[lOuse,  and  there  I  engaged  two  beds — one  for  myself,  and  one  for 
O'Brien,  my  brother-in-law.  I  am  a  party  named  Evans,  and  you  are 
O'Brien.    Just  think  of  them  names." 

His  lordship,  who  was  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Lawker,  gave  a 
lurch. 

"  Hold  up,  my 1  mean,  O'Brien.    We  have  not  far  to  go." 

Even  in  his  fear  and  danger.  Lord  Shamvock  had  felt  the  sting  of 
ius  social  degradation.  He  had  to  pass  as  the  brother-in-law  of  his 
ifalet 

"  The  governor,  who  is  all  to  the  left  as  for  as  health  gr>cs,  went 
-off  this  afternoon  for  a  mouthful  of  sea  air  at  Brighton,  and  I  ^ot 
leave  till  to-morrow  night.  \Miat  I  am  doing  is  a  sell  Uix  him,  but 
^hat  right  had  he  to  think  a  fellow  would  stand  by  and  sec  an  old 
master  worse  than  murdered  ?  ' 

"But  what  am  I  to  do?    I  can't  always  l>c  hiding,  I^wkcr. ' 

"  Do  call  me  Evans,  for  a  slip  in  the  names  might  %\»f}\\  \\%.  1!\\\% 
^xSl  be  blown  over  in  a  few  months,  an^l  then  vou  <zx\  I'o  al>out 
^^ywhere  abroad  as  safe  as  ever  you  did." 

'*But  I  have  no  monev.  If  vou  had  \if^f:n\  two  mir.;tes  later  I 
^Hould  have  had  five  hundred  poinds  in  my  ynf^^t^^  U'hat  infernal 
lUck,  Lawker  :*' 

"  If  you  can't  call  me  Kvans,  ^-all  me  nothing ;  but  do  drop  the 

l^awker,  unless  you  want  to  get  me  into  a  mess  and  yourself  into 

^uod.    And  don't  bother  about  that  money.    I  haire  plenty  bonfccd, 

^nd  I  will  draw  enoo^  kx  the  start,  and  I  win  keep  700 
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for  two  or  tliree  months.      In  Boulogne  yon  c»n  do  fie 
tiro  pounds  a  week."' 

A\'hen  they  turned  down  Praed  Street  Lawker  took  a 
from  his  pocket,  and  tied  it  round  his  lordship's  neck,  and  in  socli  i 
way  as  to  conceal  the  lower  part  of  his  face. 

"  We  are  dose  by  our  roost,  and  pray  rememlicr  O'Brien,  and  ia£i 
call  me  Lawker," 

Theystopped  at  Mrs.  Thompson's,  and  the  land  lady  herself  ansventf 
the  bell. 

"  You  are  late,  to  be  sure ;  I  had  almost  given  you  up." 

"  My  brother-in-law  did  not  arrive  till  later  than  I  thot^bt.' 

"  Is  he  ill  ?" 

"Well,  mum,  he  has  got  a  bit  of  a  cold,  with  a  touch  of 
and  face-ache.       But  he  will  be  hissetf  again   when    he 
between  the  slieets.     Won't  yoii,  O'Brien  T 

"  I  am  very  tired,"  said  his  lordship. 

"  Dear  me,  ynii  have  a  cold  lo  be  sure,  Mr.  O'Brien.  I^Uve 
of  gruel.     It  is  a  line  thing  for  the  chest,  with  a  lillle  batter 
I  will  have  it  ready  before  you  are  in  bed." 

"  Thank  you,  mum.  but  he  won't  take  anything  but  a  dose  oTM. 
Which  are  our  rooms?" 

"  Number  6  on  the  first  floor,  and  Number  7  on  th«  seajnd  ftm* 
replied  Mrs.  Tliompson,  handing  the  candlesticks. 

"  Good  n^ht,  mum,  and  sorry  to  have  kept  you  pp." 

Lawker  undressed  his  lordship,  and  could  not  refrain  fron  pW 
bling  at  the  state  of  ihe  clothes. 

"  Whoever  has  had  the  charge  of  tliem  clothes  dewrvea  t«  te 
choked  with  a  clothes  brush.  1  don't  believe  horsehair  has  uatM 
ihem  since  they  came  from  the  tailor's." 

"  This  is  Uke  the  old  times.    1  wish  you  had  never  left  me,  I.awk« 

"There  you  are  Lawkering  again.  Confound  my  old  shoes,  bm* 
is  a^ravating.     Do  you  want  to  be  nabbed  ?" 

When  his  lordship  was  in  bed,  Ijiwker  took 
pocket. 

"  Drink  that.     It  is  the  right  sort  of  night-cap.     Von 
turn  out  and  lock  your  door  after  me.     And  then  dton't  imlocfc 
nobody  till  I  come.     You  know  my  tap,  and  also  my  voice, 
be  vfixh  you  before  eleven,  for  I  must  go  out  and  liiiy  a  lot  at 

"Why  need  you  leave  me  here?"  iisked  his  lordship. 

"  Why  ?  To  get  your  disguise.  You  came  in  here 
Vou  must  not  be  seen  till  yow  are  so  altered  that  the  (ail 
(hat  ever  owned  you  for  master  wmtid  tiirn  upon  you, 
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on  as  possible.'' 
[f  yoit  proBuse  rae  on  yoursolemn  word  and  honour  you  woat  1 
s  here  door  to  any  mortal  soiil  ?  '' 

.  but  doa't  keep  me  longer  than  you  can  lidp." 
r,"  thought  Lawker.  "will  make  him  keep  his  word." 

s  Lawker  would  have  thought  aright  if  Lord  Shamvock  had 
tketied  with  a  throbbing  headache  and  <iuivering  nerves.    Foi 
>t'ie  time  his  lordship  restrained  his  desire  for  a  little  stimiitant, 
every  minute  he  became  more  prostrate  and  nervous.     Of  all 
I  lemons  that  snare,  enslave,  and  destroy  man  not  one  is  more   I 
1  .ind  exacting  than  Drink.     If  the  miserable  devotee  fails  to  1 
'iiice  lo  the  IJcnion  Drink  at  the  appointed  hour,  he  is  lom  with-  I 
niercy.    So  awful  is  the  tipplers  rage  for  drink  that  if  he  were  j 
1  [  ied  he  would  drain  the  poisoned  chalice.    There  is  death  in  th«  1 
.  .lod  he  kiiows  it,  but  still  he  drinks.     Is  the  tininkard  madf  I 
-■.f  than  mad.     He  is  possessed  by  a  devil  that  tortures  hiin,  ] 
ks  him,  and  destroys  him. 
I    Td  Sbamvock  looked  round  the  room  fur  a  bell.     He  looked  ia  \ 
The  last  occupanE  had  taken  the  belt  cord  to  tie  up  a  biindl& 
t  ing  nnd  quaking,  his  lordship,  after  a  painful  effort,  shuffled  into 
...  of  his  clothes,  and  opened  the  door,  Hecallcd"waiter"  threeor 
:    times,  but  there  was  no  response.     It  was  his  first  visit  I 
:  _c--house,   and  he  did  not  know  thai  waiters  were  not  employed    ' 
-iich  an  establishment.     He  saw  a  woman  coming  down  itlairs, 
'.  M  hen  she  reached  the  landing  on  which  he  stood,  he  addrcMcd  her! 
.My  good  girl,  will  you  tel!  the  landlord  to  send  mc  some  brandy, 
!  am  ill.  and  tell  the  waiter  to  make  haste  and  I  will  lip  him." 
i  he  woman  turned  her  lace  lol^ord  Shamvock.and  their  eyes  met 
.  conntenances  of  both  changed.     I.ord  bhamvock  went  into  hit 
iiti  and  locked  the  door. 
It   is  Rose  Dulmaine.      She  did  not,  the  could  not,  know  i 
11  Lawker  would  rave  if  he  knew  1  bad  been  uuicidc  the  doort 
-lie  will  not  betray  me,  for  1*11  swear  she  could  not  know  me  in 
|ilit(hi.     lawker  should  have  tdt  inc  tome  Imindy. " 
I :  was  ihou^Uess  of  lawker  not  to  provide  the  brandy,  but  1 
: iic  olden  time  his  lordship  did  not  tipple  before  bicakfatL 
I  .Shomvock  was  wrong  as  to  not  beiny  recotfnikcd.     KoM  \ 
I  and  relumed  to  her  room  and  locked  luer  duor.     In 
.ido  Ixird  ShoavQck  wu  terrified  kat  Rtne  Kwl  I 
.  would  betray  him  to  tbc  oflkcrs  uf  )ii>lii;c.     Kqh  « 
iMst  paralysed  by  fear,  far  ibe  omdudcd  Ifast  li 
that  humble  abode  to  {>enccute  h«. 
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How  came  he  there?  How  came  a  lord  to  lodge  at  Xfl 
house?  He  might  have  seen  lier  in  the  street  and  followed  her. 
Blewlite  might  have  followed  lier  and  told  Ix>rd  Shamvock  Iw 
address.  Mrs.  Thompson  must  know  the  man  was  not  one  of  hff 
customers.  Ah  !  she  could  see  it  all  now.  That  woman  had  bm 
bribed  by  his  lordship  to  keei>  her  till  it  was  convenient  for  him  » 
carry  out  his  cruel  design.  Now  she  understood  the  woman's  pre- 
tended affection. 

There  was  some  excuse  tor  the  wicked  thought.  Somnr  tnJ 
hardened  the  heart  of  Rose,  and  the  appearance  of  Lord  Shinmd 
in  that  place  might  well  sugge.st  the  evil  and  unjust  stisjiicioiL 

"  Vile  wretch  \ "  exclaimed  Rose.  "  I  did  not  earn  the  laoCKj  I 
received.  1  was  sure  of  that  I  have  been  made  to  li^i;  Dpwi  Ui 
money.    I  am  indeed  fallen,  degraded,  and  lost." 

Mrs.  Thompson  came  to  inquire  if  Rose  was  going  to  tbc  (%■ 
Rose  told  her  that  she  had  the  headache  and  would  lie  down  Sot  M 
Iiour  or  two. 

'■Lor,  my  dear!  what  is  tlie  matter?  Vou  have  been  mnnail 
yourself,  and  you  should  not  do  it  Be  patient,  there  is  a  de»ij,$Ki 
things  will  soon  come  right.  I'll  make  you  a  cop  of  strong  ta  wii 
a  bit  of  toast,  and  then  lay  down  and  get  a  nap." 

Mrs.  Thompson  took  Rose's  hand.    Rose  turned  from  her  ai 

"  Will  you  let  me  alone  for  a  little  while  ?     It's  all  I  ask.* 

"  Yes,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Thompson.  "  Try  and  compose  Jt^ 
self.     I  will  come  to  you  by-and-by." 

Mrs.  1'hompson  was  not  offended.  She  had  no  idea  ibe^^H 
any  cause  for  offence.  It  is  not  the  good,  it  is  not  those  wbol^^H 
clear  conscience  and  a  loving  heart,  who  are  prone  to  take  ofln^^H 

"  Abominable  hypocrite  t "  muttered  Rose  as  she  locked  ibe  dHn 

Meantime  Lawker  returned  and  found  his  lordship  in  a  grurablilf  I 
mood.  I 

"  I  thought  you  had  gone  off  altogether.  I  am  pretty  well  doJ  I 
ftom  wanL"  I 

"  I  have  brought  in  some  brandy  and  soda,  and  I  hxve  mknt  I 
breakfast  to  be  sent  tip  in  half  an  hour.  I  am  rather  tate,  but  1 1 
thought  it  best  when  I  was  in  the  City  to  wait  and  draw  the  noi^  I 
Have  yoii  been  long  awake  ?  "  ^^J 

"  For  hours,"  replied  his  lordship.  ^^^H 

"  Vou  have  not  been  bothered  by  any  knocking  at  the  ^^^^| 
cautioned  the  landlady  not  to  call  you."  ^^^^H 

His  lordship  had  resolved  not  lo  tell  Lawker  abcMMfl^^^^H 
promise  and  seeing  Rose  Dulmaine.  |^^^^^^^^H 
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e  bought  you  a  slop  suit,  and  a  done-up  hat,  which  btter  I  ' 
be  a  fit,  for  I  am  sure  about  the  clothes.     The  shoes  will 
rd,  for  you  have  always  been  wearing  tlie  best  make.     But    ' 

[  understandings  must  be  a  match  witii  the  suit.  What  do  you 
link  this  lot  cost?"  asked  Lawker,  displaying  a  pair  of  check 
ouseis  and  a  faded  cloth  vest  and  cut-off  coat. 

■•  WTiat  a  guy  I  shall  look  !"  said  his  lordship  with  a  groan, 

■■  It  don't  matter  how  you  look,  if  you  don't  look  yourself.  It  is 
1  ilie  papers  with  a  reward  of  fifty  pounds.  So  that  will  make  the 
liase  hot  for  a  day  or  twa,  and  we  must  go  a  whole  drove  of  hogs 
1  baulking  them.  That  lot,  shoes  and  hat  into  the  bargain,  did  not 
ome  10  quite  three  pounds.     Of  course  the  suit  is  soiled  stock." 

His  lordship  was  too  absorbed  reading  a  newspaper  that  Lawker 
tad  laid  upon  the  bed  to  notice  the  remarks  of  his  ex-valeL  The 
lolumn  that  attracted  his  lordship  was  headed  "  Forgery  by  a  Noblc- 


"It  has  transpired  that  the  daring  and  ingenious  fraud  on  the 
^USS*'  Bank  by  means  of  a  forged  cheque  was  planned  by  Lord 
Shamvock.  Sinister  rumours  have  for  some  time  been  afloat  about 
llis  lordship.  He  was  lately  married  to  the  only  daughter  of  Mr. 
rhomas  Hawes,  and  the  unhappy  lady  is  noiv  suing  for  a  dissolution 
of  the  marriage  on  the  ground  of  bigamy.  We  are  informed  that 
for  very  sufficient  reasons  his  lordship  has  been  turned  out  of  both  the 
chibs  to  whicli  he  belonged,     A  warrant  has  been  granted,  and  a 

■  :ird  of  fifty  pounds  offered  for  his  apprehension.  The  police  have 
.Ttain  clue  to  his  whereabouts,  and  are  confident  of  his  immediate 

;.iure.  The  disgrace  of  Lord  Shamvock  ought  to  warn  others  of 
the  terrible  consequences  of  a  career  of  dissipation  and  gambling." 


'■  1  wish  I  was  at  Boulogne." 
I  have  been  over  that  move,  and  1  don't  think  it  is  safe.  In  a 
!_■  like  Boulogne  people  will  be  asking  who  you  are,  and  that  will 
■  i.ingerous.  It  is  best  to  remain  in  London.  Take  a  lodging 
f  the  water,  say  at  Kenninglon.  Go  out  at  regular  hours,  and 
:Mid  you  have  some  sort  of  business.     That  will  be  the  baulk." 

A  hen  his  lordship  put  on  the  soiled  slop  suit  Lawker  was  de- 
ted. 


'  What  a  disguise  1 
■  real  self  with  [Kidili 

:.i.d  skeleton.     It's  bi 
ajir  and  face." 


.-.irs  you  have  been  disguising  1 
'  ihe  padding  you  are  a  small-1 
'"»  me  operate  : 
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"  What  are  you  going  to  do?"  HII 

"  Shave  the  top  lip,  and  cnt  down  the  long  hair  tint  |iMP 
over  the  batd  places.  When  1  have  Anisbcfl  yoa  wQl  net  bn 
yourself,  and  be  ready  to  swear  you  are  some  one  cbe." 

"  Must  I  be  made  such  a  widkmg  mommy?" 

l^wker  pointed  to  the  newspaper,  and  hJE  lordship  nfauMial'i 
the  razor  and  scissors. 

"  How  bald  you  are  I  What  a  genuine  disguise  ywar  sqfc  h 
been  for  years  and  years !     Now  give  mc  your  teeth." 

"  My  teeth  !     What  do  you  want  with  my  teeth  ?  " 

''  Do  you  think  ^ve  are  to  be  spoilt  by  your  showing  sudi  asi 
Nature  can't  produce,  which  everybody  ran  see  aim  fmat^^tii 
must  have  cost  a  pile  of  money  ?  You  can'l  go  murobling  md  ^ 
tering  without  teeth,  for  that  would  draw  attention,  and  th«ii» 
what  we  want.     Hand  them  to  mc,  and  I  will  lake  off 

Lord  Sliainvock  put  his  hand  to  his  mouth  and  gave 
costly  glittering  teeth. 

"  Ah.  when  I  was  with  you  these  were  better  looked 

l.awker  produced  a  small  hammer,  a  chisel,  and  a 

"  What  are  you  doing  ?  "  asked  his  lordship. 

"  Breaking  two  or  three  of  ihem  short,  and  bUckii 
gallic  acid." 

"  You  are  cheerful  enough  over  it,'  mumWed  hb  !< 

"  Ah,  we  shall  beat  them  all  round,"  said  Lawkcr. 
will  do.     Put  them  in.     No  fear  of  any  girl  kissing  you, 
in  the  pitch  dark." 

'■  Pray  let  us  get  out  of  this  confounded  place." 

"  Why.  you  lisp,"  said  Lawker.  "  1  have  broken  the  right  IM 
That  is  capita).  Now,  just  look  at  youn>elf  in  tlie  gius.  liked 
if  I  don't  almost  think  you  are  the  wrong  man." 

Lord  Shamrock  looked  in  the  glass  and  ahuddeted. 

"  Being  disfigured  like  this  is  well  ntgh  as  bad  as  penal  mvol 

"  They  would  make  a  shorter  crop  in  i>n»on,  and  that  not  » 
ahead  of  a  convicts  dress," 

Lawker    made  a  parcel  of  his  lordship's    clothes,  iti 
crushing  the  elegant  haL 

"  Come  on.    We  wil!  wiUk  to  a  place  where  we 
eat,  and  then  bolt  to  the  other  side  of  the  water  and  find  f 
I  tell  you  what  to  pass  for.    A  worn-out  rillage 
look  the  character,  and  it  will  nixoimt  lor  yavr  I 
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"What  jov\\VK.e,  XiallCus  quit  iliis  place." 
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At  night  Mr.  Gouger  and  Frank  went  to  the  coffee-house  to  inquire 
about  Mrs.  Simpson. 

"  Of  course  this  is  where  she  lives,  and  I  amjnjthat  trouble  about 
faer  that  I  can't  attend  even  to  the  boiling  of  an  egg  without  letting 
it  get  like  a  stone  for  salad" 

"  I  am  sorry  you  are  in  any  trouble,"  said  Mr.  Gouger.  "  Mrs. 
Simpson  is  a  relation  of  yours,  is  she  not  ?  " 

"  Lor  no,  poor  dear !  whatever  she  is,  she  is  a  genuine  lady  by 
nature.  I  never  set  eyes  on  her  till,  it  may  be,  three  weeks  ago. 
She  came  here  awfully  down  with  sorrow,  and  too  proud,  poor  dear, 
to  take  my  help.  So  I  got  my  cousin  at  Briggs's  to  give  her  work, 
and  pretend  she  was  earning  a  pound  a  week. 

"  You  are  a  good  soul,"  said  Mr.  Gouger. 

"  Her  name  ?  "  asked  Frank,  eagerly.    "  Did  you  hear  her  name  ?  " 

"  She  has  put  *  Rose '  to  the  letter  she  has  writ  me." 

**  It  must  be  my  Rose,  Gouger.  It  must  be  my  dear  lost  wife. 
Where  is  she  ?  " 

"  You  her  husband  ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Thompson.  "  Oh,  sir,  why 
•didn't  you  come  a  few  hours  sooner  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?    Where  is  she  ?  " 

'*  Patience,"  said  Mr.  Gouger.     '*  Has  Mrs.  Simpson  left  you  ?  ' 

"  She  were  ill  and  out  of  sorts  this  morning,  and  the  poor  dear 
would  take  nothing  or  say  a  word  to  me.  This  afternoon,  when  I 
was  up  to  my  eyes  with  the  teas,  she  slipped  out  unbeknown.  Presently 
I  went  up  to  see  her,  and  to  persuade  her  to  take  something,  and, 
instead  of  her,  I  found  this  letter." 

The  letter,  as  Mrs.  Thompson  called  it,  was  a  few  words  on  a  slip 
of  paper : — 

"  For  whatever  you  have  done  for  me  I  thank  you,  but  I  do  not 
choose  to  be  under  more  obligation.  I  shall  not  return  to  your 
house.  ''  Rose.  * 

**  It  is  her  writing,'*  said  Frank.  *' Why  did  she  leave?  Where 
has  she  gone?' 

**  I  am  afraid  that  they  told  her  the  pound  a  week  was  not  earned, 
for  my  cousin  is  on  his  holiday.  l*oor  dear,  she  was  as  heartily 
welcome  to  it  as  my  own  child." 

** Come,  Mr.  Boliver,'  said  (ioiigcr,  " she  can't  be  far  off.  Wc  must 
t>egin  the  search  without  delay." 

"  Poor  dear,  poor  dear  !  w^-  "  1  «^'*  ^ro?  If  you  had  been  ever  so 
little  sooner,  wliat  a  ^er  !    For  she  is 
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in  that  condition  which  is  not  fit  for  her  to  be  without  home  and 

help.'* 

*•  My  dear  friend,"  said  Mr.  Gouger,  shaking  Mrs.  Thompson's 
hand,  "we  will  soon  find  her,  and  you  shall  be  the  first  to  hear  the 
good  news." 

Mrs.  Thomi)son  was  sobbing,  with  her  elbow  on  the  corner  of  the 
table  and  her  apron  before  her  face. 

Frank  took  her  hand  and  kissed  her  forehead. 

"  (lod  bless  you  for  your  kindness  to  my  dear  wife." 

And  they  left  Mrs.  Thompson  cr)ing  lustily,  and  rubbing  here\-5 
with  her  rough  apron. 

CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

LORD    SHAMVOCK    FINDS  THE   MONEY. 

Mr.  Dick  Feckles,  after  drawing  the  two  hundred  pounds,  walked 
to  tlic  Old  Kent  Road  and  took  a  room  in  one  of  the  smallest  houses 
of  that  strangely  composite  thoroughfare.  Without  Royal  licence,  of 
troubling  himself  about  legal  formalities,  he  assumed  the  name  oi 
Fraser,  and  to  i)rcvent  curiosity,  which  is  always  dangerous  to  those  who 
seek  slricl  seclusion  from  friends  and  acquaintances,  he  told  his  landbdy 
that  he  came  from  Liverpool  to  settle  a  little  law  business,  and  that, 
having  a  large  family,  he  could  not  afford  to  spend  much  mone}*  ovei 
himself.  As  in  lieu  of  reference  he  paid  a  fortnight's  rent  in  advance, 
the  landlady  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  her  lodger. 

Having  j)rovi(led  himself  with  all  things  needful  for  his  comfort, 
including  a  bottle  of  gin  and  a  (juarter  of  a  pound  of  tobacco,  Dick 
locked  his  door  and  tasted  the  contents  ot  the  bottle. 

''  That  beats  the  Castle,  anyhow.  There's  flavour  and  strength, 
without  burning  your  throat  like  blazing  vitriol.  But  I  mustn't 
indulge  yet  more  than  a  mouthful.  Business  first,  and  then  for 
enjoyment.  Hut  a  pii)e  wont  do  any  harm  to  business.  A\'hat  a 
blessing  it  would  be  il  drink  was  like  smoke  !*' 

1  )ick  emptied  his  pockets  and  counted  his  gold.  Then  he  bid  out 
the  sovereigns  and  half-sovereigns  on  the  table  as  a  child  would  play 
with  counters. 

*•  One  hundred  and  ninety-eight  pound,  leave  alone  the  odd  silver 
in  the  left  trouser  pocket,  besides  two  weeks*  rent  paid.  Its  a  fortune. 
It  will  last  two  years,  and  then  something  else  will  turn  up.  Ah,  you 
old  Shamvock,  I  was  to  have  twenty-five,  was  I  ?  You  have  done 
me  before,  but  not  this  time  of  asking,  you  old  scoundrel.  I  wonder 
he  ismted  m  xYvaX.  ^\2\:X\c.    'WkC^  ^cso!!  €md  me  in  a 
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blue  moon,  but  they  will  nab  him,  and  I  am  glad  of  it.  for  I  li; 

Dick  took  oft  his  coat,  and  ividi  a  pair  of  scissors  opened  thi 
lining. 

"Splendid  invention  this  wadding.  It  is  safe  as  a  bank,  and 
good  deal  handier.  It  can't  be  got  at  by  foigery,  and  no  bothi 
about  missing  cheques." 

With  needle  and  thread  he  sewed  up  his  gold  in  various  parts  of 
his  coat,  only  reserving  two  pounds  for  present  use.  When  the  work 
was  done  he  shook  ihe  coat  violently. 

■'  It  won't  come  out,  I  know,  and  it  don't  jingle.  Here  I  am  out  ot 
hirm.  No  worry  from  Mrs.  F.  No  being  crazed  out  of  my  seven  senses 
b>  thai  Ruth.  No  having  to  beg  for  half  a  quartern,  and  being  refused 
'  ^  that  swindling  old  Castle.     For  a  good  two  years  I  shall  be  jolly, 

i  Mvent  been  so  well  not  for  years,  not  since  that  Ruth's  mother 
.!]■.■  into  another  awful  bother." 

Dick  partook  freely  of  the  gin,  and  when  he  was  in  his  usual  state 
of  alcoholic  stupefaction,  got  into  bed. 

"  One  hundred  and  ninety-eight  odd.  Not  a  soul  to  keep  out  of 
it.    Oh  you  old  Shamvock,  won't  I  be  jolly  for  leastways  two  years  !" 

There  was  a  considerable  abatement  of  the  jollity  when  Dick  woke 
up  in  the  morning.     He  was  shaky  and  depressed. 

"  That  is  the  cause  of  it,"  said  he,  looking  at  the  bottle.  "  My  lor  ! 
I  must  have  drunk  over  a  pint  of  spirit  I  shall  stick  to  beer,  with 
just  one  glass  at  night,  else  1  shall  be  getting  the  horrors  again,  and 
that  red-eyed  devil  will  be  tormenting  me.  ^\'hat  I  sutTered  that  night 
before  old  Shamvock  came  in  and  chased  it  away!  There  is  no 
horrors  in  beer  if  you  was  to  drink  it  by  the  butt." 

Every  morning  Dick  made  the  same  resolve.  He  began  with  beer. 
He  drank  a  glass  of  bitter  ale,  and  then  a  little  spirit,  because  the 
beer  was  too  cold  for  his  stomach.  He  could  not  eat  without  the 
fillip  of  gin  and  bitters.  He  could  not  digest  his  food  without  a 
glass  of  grog.  A  dry  pipe  made  him  sick,  and  beer  and  tobacco 
did  not  go  well  together.  Thus  according  to  the  custom  of  drunkard* 
Dick  fooled  himself  by  inventing  an  excuse  for  drinking  whenever 
he  craved  another  drop.  Some  think  that  alcohol  is  a  bad  ser\*ant. 
\\"ijo  can  deny  that  alcohol  is  a  cruel,  ruthless,  and  accursed  master  ^ 
Now  that  he  had  ample  means  Dick  drank  more  than  ever,  and  in 

■.■  days  lie  had  an  attack  of  what  he  well  described  as  the  horroi 

i'he  red-eyed  devil  crouched  in    a  corner  of  his  room. 
I    form  a  wild  beast,  with  eyes  of  fire,  and  it  would  not  move 
withdraw   its  deadly,    dreadful  stare.      Trembling  until 
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cha.t-Tcd,  Dick  got  a  long  way  oft*,  but  without  power  to  turn  his  (ke 
fn>in  llie  hideous  ai)pariiion.  Once  Dick  shut  his  eyes  for  a  moment, 
and  opened  tlieni  with  a  fright  and  a  smothered  scream,  for  he 
thought  that  the  creature  liad  come  to  him,  and  that  he  fell  its 
iiot  breath.  No,  it  has  not  moved,  but  see,  it  is  making  readr 
for  a  spring.  It  shows  its  awful  teeth.  Its  eyes  grow  larger  and 
larger,  and  more  fierce.  It  moves.  The  r<K)m  shakes.  The  rocm 
is  rocking. 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door. 

"Are  you  awake,  Mr.  Fraser?  Sorry  to  trouble  you,  but  if  you 
couUl  oblige  me." 

The  apparition  retreated  to  the  corner,  and  then  disappeared 

Tlie  knock  was  repeated.  A  fear  only  less  terrible  than  the 
red-eyed  devil  seized  upon  Dick.  Who  could  want  him  at  that 
hour?     Had  he  been  traced? 

••  What  is  it  ? ''  asked  Dick  feeblv. 

"It  is  only  me,  Mr.  Fraser,  wanting  to  know  if  you  could  lend 
us  a  drop  of  siiirit  for  a  party  who  is  took  ver)"  ill." 

"  That  is  a  comfort,"  muttered  Dick,  as  he  unlocked  and  opened 
I  lie  door. 

'•  N\)t  in  bed,  Mr.  l-'raser  I     You  are  a  sittcr-up,  ami  no  mistake.'* 

"Would  you  mind  having  a  look  in  that  corner?  1  fancy  there 
is  something  there." 

'i'he  landlady  retreated  a  stej). 

"Something  in  the  corner,  Mr.  Fraser?" 

"  Ves,  mum.  Perhaps  a  cat  or  a  mouse.  Would  you  mind 
looking?  " 

I  he  landlatly  (Tossed  the  room  and  examined  the  corner. 

"There  aint  nothing  here.  No  cat,  no  mouse,  and  no  dirt,  for  I 
A\\\  none  of  your  half-<:lcaners,  but  have  every  corner  regular  routed 
out.  As  fur  mice,  there  isn't  one  living  as  could  show  its  nose  twice 
V.  itiiin  a  mile  of  my  cat,  leave  alone  that  there  aint  vermin  where  there 
aint  dirt,  which  is  the  breaili  of  their  life,  being  their  nature  to  thrive 
on  what  pisons  Christians." 

"  \'ou  arc  right,  nuun  ;  there  is  nothing  in  tlie  comer.  Did  you 
ever  have  the  horrors ?     The  doctors  call  it  delinum  treffiens.' 

"  No,    1    aint.      Not    counting  tooth-cutting,  measles,  whooping 

cough,  and  them  things  that  are  the  nature  of  a  child^  I  have  never 

had  DOthiDg  the  matter  with  me  since  I  liave  been  growed  up  except 

irfaich  are  six,  and  every  one  of  them  living  and  two  married.^ 

foix  not  .say  you  were  ill,  and  wanted  a  drop  of  spirit?" 

lOW|  thal'ft  bow  owe  ^ets  forgetting  ever}'thing  when  odc 
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gets  a-talking,  which  I  never  wUl  do  till  every  bed  is  made,  and  my 
time  is  my  own.  The  poor  gent  is  a-groaning,  and  gone  from  my 
mind  as  if  he  was  somebody  else,  and  I  had  never  seed  him  well  or 
ill." 

Dick  pointed  to  the  gin  bottle. 

"  Of  course,  Mr.  Fraser,  it's  a  lodger  took  in  to-night,  his  name 
being  Mr.  O'Brien  from  Ireland,  but  as  harmless  as  one  of  ourselves. 
He's  old  and  thin  as  a  workhouse  weasel,  which,  as  the  saying  says, 
can  jump  through  the  eye  of  a  needle.  Moreover,  Mr.  Praser,  and  I 
ought  to  know,  for  as  I  aint  ashamed  to  confess  that  I  know  what  is 
tops  and  bottoms  in  life;  for  if  my  father  had  not  been  easy  with  them 
as  had  no  claim,  and  done  his  duty  by  his  offspring,  we  should  have 
come  into  our  thousands,  and  likewise  my  husband  who  was  took 
from  me  six  years  ago  hicked  away  fortune  after  fortune.  And,  as 
I  was  a-saying,  I  opine  that  Mr.  O'Brien  has  knowed  better  days. 
And  never  because  I  am  betterer  off  will  I  crow  over  one  as  isn't,  for 
tlie  best  of  us  may  see  worserer  days,  being  all  born  and  not  dead,  as 
the  saying  says.'* 

When  the  voluble  dame  paused  for  breath,  a  voice  was  heard  from 
the  upper  landing. 

**  Pray  bring  me  the  brandy  if  you  can  get  it." 

*•  Coming,  sir,  coming.  If  you  was  to  fly  it  would  be  crawling  in 
tlie  eyes  of  some  gents.  Mr.  O'Brien  is  took  with  the  shudders,  and 
asks  for  brandy,  which  stops  them,  when  all  the  publics  are  shut  up, 
and  I  don^t  k^ep  it  by  me." 

*•  I  have  no  brandy,  but  there  is  some  fine  Old  Tom.*' 

"  Which  is  a  word  I  never  hear  without  a-fancying  I  see  my  poor 
<lear  husband  a-sitting  before  me  drinking  his  glass  over  his  pipe. 
He  always  called  it  the  venerable  Thomas,  and  didn't  he  like  it  over 
his  pipe !  Well,  he  had  his  faults,  for  he  drank  up  two  homes, 
besides  being  brutal  in  his  cups,  as  I  had  to  call  in  the  neighbours 
and  also  the  police  to  save  me  from  his  blows  ;  but  tJiLs  I  will  say, 
and  I  am  proud  to  say  it,  that  a  more  genteelerer,  a  more  aristo- 
craticker  bom  gent  never  put  one  leg  before  the  other." 

Again  the  landlady  paused  for  lack  of  breath,  and  again  was  heard 
the  voice  from  the  upper  landing. 

**  Will  you  bring  me  the  brandy?" 

**  Mr.  Fraser  aint  got  none,  but  he's  got  Old  Tom,  and  notliing 
better  for  the  shudders  you  can't  take." 

"  I  don't  understand,"  said  the  voice,  descending  the  stairs. 

"  He's  coming  down.     I  declare  he.v  ''^*  out  of  a 

tortoise." 
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"  Well,  mum  !'  said  the  voice  in  the  passage.  "  WTiat  about  the 
brandy?" 

"  It  is  this  A^-ay,"  said  the  landlady,  going  to  the  door.  "You  sec 
the  publics  is  closed,  and  Mr.  Fraser  aint  got  no  spirit  but  Old  Tom; 
to  which  you  are  welcome." 

**I  will  borrow  a  little  of  your  gin,"  said  Mr.  O'Brien,  putting  his 
head  in  the  room.  '*  Brandy  is  my  ph}'sic,  but  I  dare  say  the  gin 
will  stop  this  confounded  shiver." 

Dick,  whose  back  had  been  turned  to  Mr.  O'Brien,  took  the  bottk 
from  the  table  and  handed  it  to  the  shivering  applicant  Ml 
O'Brien  had  the  bottle  in  his  hand  when  he  caught  sight  of  Did's 
face.     Down  fell  the  bottle  with  a  smash. 

"  The  devil !"  exclaimed  Mr.  O'Brien. 

"Where,  where?"  asked  Dick  in  alarm,  and  looking  in  the  appa- 
rition comer. 

"  Dear  me  !  Mr.  O'Brien,"  said  the  landlady ;  "  if  you  only  hadn't 
come  down.  There's  the  waste  of  the  Old  Tom,  leave  alone  the 
splintered  glass,  which  no  sweeping  will  get  up." 

**  Here's  another  bottle,"  said  Dick.    "  I  will  take  a  glass,  and  give 
you  the  rest." 

"  Send  it  up,  for  I  am  awfully  cold." 

Mr.  O'Brien  was  already  ascending  the  stairs  when  he  spoke. 

"  Show  me  a  fidget,  and  I  will  show  you  a  waster  and  ever}'thiDg 
that  is  bad.  My  husband  was  that  fidgety  towards  the  last  that  h^ 
had  not  temper  to  hear  a  body  speak,  but  I  always  would  have  my 
say  if  I  died  for  it,  as  the  saying  says." 

'*  Here  is  the  bottle,"  said  Dick,  when  he  had  filled  a  tumbler  witH 
the  spirit. 

"  Cood  night,  Mr.  Fraser.  After  this  here  performance  you  woa't 
be  for  rising  much  afore  breakfast  is  eaten  and  likewise  washed  up. 
I  never  let  my  tilings  stand  over  from  one  meal  to  another." 

The  landlady  made  her  exit.      Dick  glanced  at  the  apparition 
comer. 

"It's  not  come  back,"  whispered  Dick.     "I'll  be  in  bed  before  it 
knows  I  am  alone." 

Mr.  O'Brien  thanked  the  landlady  for  the  gin. 

**  Very  kind  of  Mr.  Fraser.     Has  he  been  with  you  long?" 

*•  His  first  week  aint  up.     He  came  on  the  Tuesday." 

"WeUofl^Idaresay?" 

sled  what  to  make  of  him,  unless  he's  a  miser.    Paid  me 

^o  stint  so  far  as  drink  goes.    Twice  he  has  give  me 

"^X  \!ti<ei^  \&  xi<^  Vo^'^^^^  ^xA  xScA.  ^kdct  he  took 
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;  for 


'  *was  coarse  enough  for  riddling  cinders  through  ii ;  and  : 

teiir  the  black  was  regularly  grimed  in," 

■•  Good  night,  ma'am." 

*•  Good  night,  sir.    You  shall  have  a  cup  of  tea  as  soon  as  ever  the 

ttle  boils  and  the  milk  comes." 

'.  O'Brien,  or,  to  be  veracious,  Lord  Shamvock,  mi.ved  some  ot 
e  gin  with  water  and  drank  it. 

\  "  Belter  than  cold  water,  and  I  suppose  1  am  welcome  to  it,  as  it 
5  paid  for  with  my  money." 

His  money  !  He  could  not  have  been  more  enraged  with  Dick  il 
B  two  hundred  pounds  had  indeed  been  his  money.  Tliere  is  a 
turing  sting  about  retribution  in  kind.  It  is  hard  to  be  robbed  of 
y  earned  money,  but  probably  no  one  feeis  robbery  so  keenly 
e  thief  who  is  plundered  of  his  plunder.  'I'he  man  who  never 
5  his  debts  is  often  a  remorseless  creditor.  The  slanderer  resents 
it  slightest  misrepresentation.  The  critic  who  prides  himself  on  his 
I,  scathing  criticisms  is  very  often  absurdly  sensitive,  The 
Igeon  shrinks  from  the  application  of  the  surgeon  s  knife  to  his  own 
What  a  divinely  comprehensive  prayer  tliat  is,  "Do  unto 
as  you  would  that  others  should  do  unto  you,"  and  how  few  ol 
I  could,  if  memory  were  vivid,  pray  that  prayer  from  the  depths  of 
e  heart ! 

•'  To  meet  him  here !  To  run  down  the  scoundrel  by  a  fluke  ! 
■,  I  would  have  given  a  little  finger  to  have  done  it.  The  wretch 
Id  be  in  prison  within  the  hour,  but  I  must  be  cautious.  You 
n't  have  so  soft  a  bed  to-morrow  night,  and  I  sliall  sleep  the 
Bier,  you  scoundrel,  from  knowing  that  you  are  getting  some  of 
r  deserts.  You  robbed  mc,  but  you  shall  pay  for  it,  and  1  shall 
t  you  to  prison.  And  some  lime  or  other  you  shall  learn  that  I 
I.     That  will  torture  the  scoundrel." 

s  lordship  opened  a  cheap  and  handy  ivriting-case  provided  by 
e  thoughtful  Lawker,  and  wrote  as  follows : — 

"  At  No.  I,  Niagara  Falls  Villas,  Old  Kent  Road,  there  is  lodging 
I  the  fiist-fioor  back  room  a  man  who  calls  himself  Mr.  Fraser.  He 
It  Dick  Feckles,  the  man  who  last  week  robbed  the  Nugget  Bank  of 


\  "Before  eight  in  the  morning  I  shall  gel  a  man  or  boy  to  leave 
;  nearest  police-station.  Soon  after  eight  o'clock  the 
ioundrel  who  robbed  me  will  be  roused  up  and  see  two  oiliceis. 
Hiding  over  him.     How  the  wretch  will  g'    '  "^ 
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spirit  for  him  if  it  was  to  save  his  life.  1  most  not  be  if_'.j,  L  .■  1 
ho|ie  I  shall  hear  the  scoundrel  yeU  and  blub.  Those  wio  id> 
Shamvock  get  the  worst  of  it." 

The  haggard,  contorted  face  was  fltistied  at  tJie  prospect  of  re»rtifr 
)ti  Dick  Feckles. 

"  Ii  would  complete  the  scoundrel'a  torture  if  he  coiihl  be  teU 
that  I  had  got  the  money.  If  his  door  ia  Open  I  will  hare  1  \ak 
round.  He  is  too  drunk  to  rouse  easily,  and  if  he  doo  1  «mi  tan 
him  out  of  his  senses.  I  shouldn't  think  he  has  ran  the  mk  rf 
leaving  the  money  at  a  bank."' 

His  lordship  waited  for  half  an  hour,  ci-ery  now  nnd  th«l  driakii^ 
a  little  of  the  gin,  and  every  time  he  did  so  grumbling  at  ihe  liquor. 

"The  vile  scoundrel  1  Why  did  he  not  buy  brandy?  Whrifci 
the  thief  waste  my  money  for  such  stuff  as  this  ?  I  suppose  the 
rascal  has  spent  freely.  I'll  have  a  look  for  what  is  left.  I  shall  he 
floored  if  the  door  is  locked.  If  I  t;et  in  and  he  wakes  I  will  Km 
him." 

He  took  off  his  boots  and  went  down  stairs  as  quietly  as  he  could, 
and  was  irritated  at  the  creaking,  which  sounded  very  lotnl  in  tlie 
dead  of  the  night. 

When  he  came  to  the  door  of  Dick's  room  he  put  his  ear  to  ihr 
keyhole  and  listened.  There  was  no  sound.  He  rattled  the  hoadlr 
There  was  no  sound.  He  turned  the  handle  and  the  unlocked  doot 
opened. 

Dick  was  in  a  deep  sleep.  His  lordship  was  in  an  almott  aiKi» 
trollable  rage.  He  shook  his  fist  at  the  sleeper.  His  eyes  glmned 
ivith  malignant  hate.  He  held  the  Hame  of  ihe  candle  near  to  Ifce 
bed  curiatns,  but  before  the  scorch  became  a  blaxe  he  lenio^Td  iW 
light. 

"  It  might  wake  him  and  lead  to  inqiiirj'.  Besides,  penal  scrviiadf 
will  be  worse  for  the  scoundrel  than  burning  to  death.  Wierc  » ibt 
money?" 

His  lordship  looked  round  the  room,  hut  there  was  no  lu;g]|gc 
He  opened  the  drawers,  and  they  were  emptj-.     He  felt  in  trauKo 

I  and  waistcoat  pockets,  and  transferred  to  liisown  pocluna* 
some  silver,  and  coppers. 
"  He   shan't  have  a   copper  if  I   can  help  tL      Where  h  tte 
coat?" 
His  lordship  searched,  but  could  not  find  the  gonnent, 
I     '■  Wherever  the  scmmdrel's  coal  is,  there  is  the  gold." 
1    His  lordship  searched  about  the  bed  and  discoveted  I 
(ucVed  under  the  pillow.    Dick's  head  had  slipped  off  thepflla 
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K>lster,  so  that  the  coat  could  be  Temo\-ecL  His  lordship  seized  it 
ind  carried  it  up  to  his  own  room. 

He  thrust  his  hands  into  the  pockets,  and  then  flung  down  the  coat 
inth  a  horrible  oath. 

"Why  did  he  have  it  under  his  pillow?  The  securit)'  for  the 
noney  is  concealed  in  it.*' 

He  took  up  the  coat,  turned  the  pockets  inside  out,  and  then  felt 
the  linings. 

He  could  not  restrain  a  shout  of  triumph. 

"  The  scoundrel !  I  have  it.  As  soon  as  the  thief  is  in  prison  1 
shall  be  off  with  the  money." 

He  tore  the  linings  with  his  hands,  and  there  was  the  gold.  Kach 
sovereign  was  separately  sewn  in,  but  he  soon  broke  the  stitches,  and 
there  was  a  glittering  pile  on  the  table. 

"  I  will  be  off  with  this  directly  the  thief  is  caged.  The  scoundrel 
has  sewn  it  tight  enough." 

One  sovereign  was  hard  to  remove.  He  dragged  it  out  with  Win 
teeth,  and,  in  doing  so,  disarranged  them. 

He  jerked  back  his  head.  The  coin  passed  into  and  stuck  in  his 
throat.  His  face  became  scarlet.  He  started  to  his  feet,  wildly 
struggling  with  his  hands.  He  caught  the  table  cloth,  and  off  it 
came,  the  gold  rattling  on  the  floor,  and  over  went  the  candle,  .md 
the  light  was  extinguished.  He  made  a  movement  in  the  dark.  His 
foot  slipped.  He  fell  heavily,  the  back  of  his  head  striking  on  tin- 
edge  of  the  fender. 

The  noise  disturbed  Dick,  but  he  only  turned,  and  again  hl«'j/t 
K>undly. 

CHAPTKK  XXXVH, 

Lord  Walsher  was  surpribed  at  rt<:^i\jng  a  n*M  U</m  tj  1: 
Dowager  I^ady  Hare  requesting  him  to  h\</vr  her  with  a  rclj  ♦ 
lis  earliest  convenience-  I^y  Hai<:  wa^^  a  \jf*jm\u*:n\  Ui*:tfAj*:r  of 
he  distinguished  society  fr/m  n-h'^.Y.  rri^i*  ]jk«:  ly/r^  Wi».tf>«rr  cf; 
rigidly  excluded. 

"  I  suppose  trjc  Hon^S^jt'  h^s  told  }/?>  mu  tJiat  ).t  n  m  «i.*.  '.'  ;/r  ■ 
^f  debt*  and  j/erhapv  that  I  ^luve  *:ased  him  ^/  hib  i*:i.^\  ir.or.*;  ;.* 
rhicken  hazaxd  J  dori  t  v.iin'i  :  If.VjLTt.  it  »i  J  \jt  n  r«ff<:*ijii]^ 
KrrrftT-'' 

Lady  Hart:-  z  staUity  dttae.  ^ve  lx«d  W;ll#4r  «  • 
aneeziiig  Tccfipfi^nt 
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"  Although  we  are  strangers,  I  believe  your  lordship  is  acquainted 
with  luv  son,  and  1  have  troubled  vou  to  call  on  me  about  an  afiair 
ill  at  nearly  concerns  his  happiness  and  honour." 

'•  The  Hon.  Noel  Hare  is  my  friend,  and  any  semce  I  can  render 
him  will  be  a  pleasure,  and  not  a  trouble."' 

"  Do  you  know  a  person  who  calls  herself  I^dy  Shamvock?'* 

•'  There  are  two  claimants  to  that  name.** 

**  I  see  by  the  newspaper  that  Lord  Shamvock  was  a  bigamist  1 
moan  the  woman  who  claims  to  be  the  lawful  wife." 

'•  I  have  heard  of  her,  and  indeed  I  have  seen  her,  but  she  is  not 
a  ]»orsi)n  whose  acquaintance  any  gentleman  would  own.** 

"  1  presume,  then,  that  I  have  been  correctly  informed,  and  that 
she  is  a  low,  disreputable  creature,  who  may  or  may  not  haw 
married  Lord  Shamvock,  and  who  has  fur  many  years  led  a  son- 
da '<ms  life.' 

"  That  is  a  f;iir  description  of  the  woman.  She  must  l)e  getting 
old  nfuv,  but  ten  years  ago  I^aura  Marshall — that  was  her  name— vsb 
a  n<)t«>rious  jirofligate.  1  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  your  lady- 
ship tondescends  to  mention  her.*' 

"  Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  have  named  her,  but  to  have  left  my 
<%(>n  tt)  his  fate — his  infamous  fate.'' 

**  Surely  my  friend  can  have  no  association  with  this  woman.  If 
f;o  he  will  soon  be  tlisenchanted." 

'•  lUit  the  disenchantment  maybe  too  late  to  save  him  from  lasting 
sh.une.  The  lion.  Noel  Hare  threatens  to  many*  this  profligate 
wunun,  this  widow  of  a  bigamist,  thief,  and  forger." 

••  !in])C)ssible  I     Noel  cannot  contemplate  such  folly.'* 

••  I'olly  is  not  the  word,  my  lord.  It  would  be  a  crime  to  brand 
his  family  with  disgrace." 

*•  May  I  ask  your  ladyshij)  who  told  you  of  this  shocking  pro- 
ject ?■' 

**  My  son.  The  day  the  death  of  Lord  Shamvock  in  the  hovel  to 
whit  h  he  had  lied  from  the  pursuit  of  justice  was  announced,  my  son 
tokl  me  a  stu]»id  story  about  the  woman  I-aura,  and  that  he  intended 
to  marry  her.  1  represented  to  him  the  horror  and  infamy  of  all)Tng 
himself  to  the  widow  of  a  notorious  culprit  He  replied  that  he  pro- 
mised to  marry  her  when  she  was  free,  and  that  he  w^ould  do  so.  I 
consulted  [my  solicitor,  and  from  him  I  learnt  that  the  woman  is  a 
<lebased  profligate." 

"  Unless  I  had  heard  it  from  your  ladyship,  I  should  not  haw 
believed  the  statement" 

"  My  eldest  son  inherits  the  estates.     Noel  has  dissipated  the 
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small  fortune  left  to  him  by  his  father.  For  his  present  support  and 
for  his  future  prospects  he  depends  upon  me.  My  solicitor  will  be 
here  before  dinner  with  a  codicil  to  my  will  revoking  every  bequest 
to  Noel,  and  leaving  him  only  fifty-two  pounds  a  year,  to  be  paid  to 
him  weekly,  if  he  marries  the  woman.  He  knows  of  this,  and  defies. 
me." 

"  He  must  be  mad.  He  must  in  some  way  be  saved  from  utter  ruin.'*" 
"I  shall  rejoice  if  the  fool  can  be  saved.     How  can  it  be  at- 
tempted ?     I  sent  for  your  lordship  to  ask  if  there  is  any  plan  that 
can  be  tried." 

"  These  cases  of  infatuation  are  not  easily  managed.  Persuasion 
and  threats,  instead  of  curing,  increase  the  disease." 

**  If  the  woman  were  told  that  my  son  would  be  a  beggar  if  he 
married  her,  would  she  go  abroad  for  a  sum  of  money  ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid  not.  She  would  not  believe  that  Noel  was  penniless^ 
and  for  such  a  woman  it  is  a  fortune  to  marry  into  a  noble  family." 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  candour,  Lord  Walsher,"  said  Lady  Hare^ 
in  a  voice  that  betrayed  her  deep  vexation.  "  I  see  that  nothing 
can  be  done.     If  my  son  will  persist  he  must  perish." 

"  Pardon  me,  but  I  do  not  think  we  need  despair.  With  your  lady- 
ship s  permission  I  will  try  what  can  be  done  with  the  woman,  and 
to  open  my  friend's  eyes  to  his  folly,  and,  I  will  add,  crime." 

"  I  thank  you  for  the  attempt,  and  if  you  succeed,  you  impose  orb 
me  a  debt  of  gratitude.  Noel  has  been  my  favourite  son,  and  I 
would  make  any  sacrifice  to  save  him  from  such  a  terrible  fate." 

"  I  will  try,  and  I  do  not  think  I  shall  fail.  May  I  call  in  a  day 
or  two  and  report  progress  ?  *' 

**  Call  as  soon  as  you  can,  and  accept  in  advance  my  hearty  thanks 
for  the  trouble  you  are  undertaking." 

Lord  Walsher  was  delighted  with  her  ladyship's  cordial  farewell, 
^-hich  was  in  strong  contrast  to  his  frigid  reception. 

*'  By  Jove  !"  he  said  when  in  the  street,  "  this  may  be  a  splendid 
connection  for  me  if  I  can  stop  the  marriage.  Noel  is  an  idiotic 
mule,  and  I^ura  Marshall  is  as  cunning  as  slie  is  high,  but  1  may 
checkmate  her." 

The  interview  with  the  Hon.  Noel  was  even  more  unsatisfactory 
than  Lord  Walsher  anticipated.  His  lordship  did  not  oppose  the 
marriage,  for  he  knew  it  would  be  worse  than  useless  to  do  so. 
Fanaticism  and  infatuation  are  strengthened  by  open  opposition. 
Neither  did  he  directly  refer  to  the  career  and  character  of  the 
woman,  but  he  irritated  the  Hon.  Noel  by  speakv 
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"  Her  tuim:  is  \jxAy  Shamvock.  and  If  any  one  « 
the  name  the  villany  of  her  kushajid  forced  her  to  i 
resent  the  insult." 

"It  wns  a  slip  of  the  tongue,  my  dear  Hare, 
doing  your  foolball  and  cricket  at  Kton  I  was.  like  o 
town,  an  admirer  of  her  ladyt^hip,  and  all  tlic  trorld  and  1iB« 
knew  her  as  Laura  Marahall.      But  I  am  wrong  abcMt  ibe  dm 
How  time  flies '.    Why,  Hare,  you  could  not  have  bcco  in  jmrlca 
when  your  bride  elect  was  a  reigning  belle.     She  lilippcd  oniof  a^ 
Some  said    she  was  dead,   and  others  that  she  \ 
clearly  bodi  reports  were  false." 

The  heightened  colour  of  the  Hon.  Noel  Uiowed  that  tl 
tions  of  his  lordship  did  not  please  him. 

"We  will  drop  the  subject,  Walsher,     1  love  her,  a 
she  is  worthy  of  the  love  of  a  belter  tnon.    I  shall  many  h 
me  fortune  and  family,  and  turned  me  out  of  society." 

"I  suppose  the  suit  for  the  dtssolutioa  of  tbs  scooodii 
will  soon  be  settled?" 

"That  does  not  concern   Lady  Sl)am\'ock.      I  shall   i 
immediately." 

"  Well,  Hare,  invite  an  old  friend  to  the  weddii^,'* 

"  There  will  be  no  fuss  ;  but  if  you  will  be  my  bou  n 
glad." 

"  Delighted,  my  dear  fellow." 

Lord  ^^'alsher  ascertained  the  address  of  Laura  a 
her.     He  adroitly  spoke  of  the  intended  marrbgc.  aod  li 
determination  of  Lady  Hare  to  stop  her  son's  income  and  to  difl 
heiit  him,    Laura  w.is  of  opinion  that  the  mother  would  r 
not,  she  was  content  to  take  her  diancc  with  the  son. 

Mrs.   Macgregor  came  in,    and  was  introduced  as  ' 
friend.'     It  occurred  lo  Lord  Walsher  that  the  dearest  G 
be  a  useful  ally.    So,  having  left  the  house,  he  wailed  i 
until  Mrs.  Macgregor  appeared,  accosted  her,  and  readlljrj 
her  to  dine  with  him.    His  lordship  was  kind,  aociaUe,  and 
and  the  fascinating  Flora  was  communicative. 

Flora  was  secretly  displeased  and  out  of  liu 
faend  Laura.  It  ^vas  provoking  that  I  .aura  should  beso  tuH 
Flora,  years  younger,  had  not  the  remotest  iirospcct  of  a  fl 
l_.aura,  too,  had  become  |>atronising  in  lier  manner,  and  I 
Horn  that,  though  il  would  be  impossible  for  the  Bon.  J 
Hare  to  receive  Mrs,  Macgregor.  yet  thoy  would  c 
seaet.    This  indiscreet  speech  filled  Flora  wiili  indignMid 
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**  Because  she  may  fool  an  honourable  into  nuurying  her,  that  won't 
make  her  any  the  better.  If  you  only  knew  what  I  do  about  her  you 
would  wonder  how  she  could  bounce,  and  how  any  man  could  think 
of  marrying  her.'' 

"  My  dear  girl,"  said  Lord  Walsher,  filling  Flora's  glass  with  spark- 
ling wine,  "  I  know  more  about  her  than  you  suppose." 

"  I  wonder  you  let  your  friend  marry  such  a  woman." 

"  M]P  dear  soul,  I  don't  mind  telling  you  in  confidence  that  his 
family  would  give  a  thousand  pounds  to  you  or  anybody  else  who 
stopped  the  marriage.  But  I  am  afiaid  it  is  hopeless.  I  have  known 
many  of  these  cases,  and  if  a  man  resolves  to  crown  himself  with  dirt, 
why  he  will  do  so,  and  that  is  the  end  of  it. " 

"  She  is  so  old — though  I  must  say  it  is  a  beautiful  make  up." 

"Ah,"  said  Lord  Walsher,  smiling,  "I  suspected  the  hair  was 
attached  and  the  complexion  chemical." 

"  AVhy  she  is  nearly  bald,  and  ignorant  as  a  coster's  cat.  I  write 
all  her  love  letters  and  begging  letters  for  her.  I  read  one  of  the 
honourable's  to-day  in  which  he  says  he  kisses  her  precious  letters  a 
thousand  times,  and  sleeps  with  them  under  his  pillow.  Wouldn't 
he  be  jolly  savage  if  he  knew  they  were  mine !" 

"He  would  not  believe  it  But  what  do  you  mean  by  begging 
letters  T 

"  Oh,  letters  to  fellows  she  knows  asking  for^money  on  all  sorts  of 
crams.  How  they  can  be  taken  in  I  can't  think,  but  she  bores 
them  out  of  the  money." 

"  Could  you  get  hold  of  two  or  three  of  the  replies  ?" 

"  As  easy  as  possible." 

"  Do  so.  You  shall  be  well  rewarded  for  your  trouble.  I  have 
another  idea  that  may  prevent  the  [foolish  business.  Don't  suppose 
you  are  really  injuring  your  friend,  for  if  she  marries  Hare  he  will  be 
a  beggar." 

"  Don't  call  her  my  friend.  I  am  sick  of  her  deceit  and  bounce. 
And  I  am  sure  it  is  a  shame  for  an  old  creature  like  her  to  hook  a 
young  swell  like  the  honourable." 

"  My  dear,  you  are  a  clever,  sensible  girl.  You  are  very  nearly  Iier 
height,  but  not  her  figure  or  face." 

"  The  height  is  exact." 

"  Could  you  make  yourself  look  something  like  her,  with  a  veil  on?" 

**  Yes,  and  without  a  veil.    I  have  worn  her  dresses,  though  they  are 
a  loose  fit,  and  with  her  paint,  and  chalk,  and  hair,  I  would  defy  you 
to  know  me  for  a  minute  or  twa     It  is  ea«- 
Moreover,  I  am  a  good  taker-off.    See." 
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Flora  mimicked  1-aiira's  manner,  and  even  imitaicd  her  wke. 

"  Capital,"  said  I^rd  Walsher;  "  you  would  moke  a  fonune  <m  tbe 
stage." 

"  I  wish  some  one  would  put  mc  on  the  stage." 

"  I  will  do  so.  1  can  do  as  I  please  at  tlic  Lion,  Wk  couU 
borrow  one  of  Laura's  dresses,  and  get  some  hair  about  her  nlour," 

"  I  could  borrow  the  hair  too — ^that  is,  by  taking  it  withoal  Iwt. 
She  has  two  lots,  so  that  she  has  one  to  wear  whilst  the  other  it  U 
the  hairdresser's." 

"  Excellent  I  will  let  you  know  if  we  want  you  lo  be  I-atn  for 
five  minutes.  Meantime,  get  the  letters,  and  be  sure  thai  lidjr  H»» 
will  not  be  ungrateful  for  what  you  do  for  her  son.  I^dy  Ibn  ■ 
rich,  and  you  will  find  her  generous." 

Flora  returned  to  her  lodging  in  excellent  spirits.  She  bad  toMc 
the  acquaintance  of  a  lord.  She  had  drunk  freely  of  chaiii]ia^ 
She  had  gone  forth  with  an  empty  purse,  and  now  it  enclosed  ]  te> 
poimd  note.  She  had  the  cheering  prospect  of  n  large  som  1^ 
money.  She  was  still  more  exTiil.irated  by  the  hope  of  becotniifi 
belle  of  the  stage,  .\bove  all  else  she  was  delighted  that  there  »» 
a  fair  chance  of  I^unt  being  disappointed  and  humiliated.  Uad 
Walsher  could  not  have  lighted  upona  more  zealous  anil  uiucrapokM 
ally. 

A  bundle  of  letters  addressed  to  Lftura,  and  sent  to  tlie  Uisi 
Noel  Hare  by  an  anonymous  friend,  had  an  effect  that  slarnied  Lorf 
Walsher.  The  infatuated  young  man  came  to  his  lordship's  elainbs\ 
and  said  that  he  had  received  the  letters,  and  that  after  reading  Vn  or 
three  of  them  he  burnt  them. 

"Perhaps  they  were  forgeries,"  said  his  lordship,  "WouIdilMl 
be  well  to  call  upon  one  or  two  of  the  alleged  wri(crs  and  wit 
inquiries  ?  " 

"  No,  Walsher.  That  would  imply  a  doubt,  and  a  nun  is  a  kwe 
ard  a  fool  who  doubts  the  woman  he  is  going  to  tnairy.  I  frill  at 
trust  myself  any  longer  to  fight  against  the  enemies  of  Lady  Sl»- 
vock.  That  is  bow  1  will  silence  the  slanders  and  end  the  oppoote 
to  my  marriage." 

He  h.-.nded  Lord  Walsher  a  marriage  licence. 

'■  Whtn  is  the  ceremony  to  take  place  ?  " 

"On  Satu:day." 

"  And  to-day  is  Thursday.    Not  much  time  for  preporai 

"  I  would  have  married  her  to-morrow  morning;,  but 
Friday  an  unlucky  day.     If  you  do  not  like  being  pr( 
wilUetyouoft'' 
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"  Certainly  not,  Hare.  Where  is  the  place,  and  what  is  the 
hour  ?'' 

**  You  are  a  good  fellow,  Walsher.  The  church  is  just  by  I^ura's 
house.  I  will  let  you  know  the  hour  to-morrow.  And,  Walsher,  will 
you  lend  me  a  hundred  pounds  ?  I  am  stumped  now,  but  you  may 
be  sure  I  will  repay  you.  When  the  job  is  done,  and  cannot  be 
undone,  my  mother  will  come  round." 

"  You  are  welcome  to  the  money.  When  you  look  me  uj)  to-morrow 
I  will  give  it  to  you." 

"  Shall  we  say  in  the  morning  ? ' 

"  No,  my  dear  boy,  I  shall  be  out.  Be  here  at  six  o'clock,  and  you 
can  eat  your  last  bachelor's  dinner  with  me.  I  am  rather  pushed 
myself,  or  I  would  offer  a  largei  sum." 

He  pressed  his  lordship  s  hand  with  fervour. 

"  Good  night,  Walsher.     I  shall  never  forget  your  kindness." 

"This  is  a  crusher,"  said  Lord  Walsher,  when  he  was  alone. 
"  There  is  not,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  a  hope  of  success.  I  shall  play  the 
last  card.  It  is  a  desperate  game,  but  if  it  fails  we  are  none  the  worse 
off." 

The  Hon.  Noel  Hare  arrived  at  Lord  Walsher's  chambers 
punctually  at  the  appointed  hour.  He^entered  without  ceremony. 
The  anteroom  was  empty.  He  was  about  entering  the  adjoining 
room,  his  lordship's  saloon,  the  door  of  which  was  partly  open,  when 
he  heard  his  friend's  voice.  He  paused,  and  was  unable  to  move  or 
sp3ak  whilst  he  listened  to  the  following  conversation  between  Lord 
Walsher  and  a  lady  whose  voice  he  immediately  recognised  : — 

Lord  Walsher  :  Nine  o'clock  is  awfully  early.  The  young  man  is 
in  a  hurry  to  be  polished  off. 

The  lady  :  I  take  him  whilst  he  is  in  the  humour  I  wouldn't  take 
him  at  all,  you  dear  old  love,  if  you  would  take  me. 

Lord  Walsher :  I  am  lending  him^a  hundred  pounds  to  make  your 
wedding  day  happy.  Drown  your  care  in  wine.  Besides,  Laura,  you 
will  not  have  him  always  with  you.  We  cin  meet  as  often  as 
ever.  You  will  be  as  dear  to  me,  whether  you  are  called  Marshall, 
or  Shamvock,  or  Hare.  But  he  may  be  here  soon  for  the  coin.  Come, 
niy  pet,  I  will  see  you  to  the  entrance.  Drop  your  veil  and  jump  into 
the  first  cab. 

The  door  was  then  opened.     The  lady,  followed  by  Lord  Walsher, 
advanced  a  few  steps.   There  stood  Mr.  Hare,  his  face  puckered  with 
lage  and  agony,  and  his  fists  clenched    The  lady  screamed  and 
rushed  into  the  room  she  had  just  left,  and  Lord  W  ' 
door  on  her. 
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His  lordship  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  conduct,  Hare  ?  I  told  you  diat 
l^ura  was  an  old  friend  of  mine." 

"  Stop  : "  gasped  Mr.  Hare.  "  1  have  been  here  some  rainules.  I 
have  heard  your  conversation." 

'•  How  dare  you  play  the  eavesdropper  here  ?" 

''  Lord  ANalsher,  you  are  a  villain,  a  brute,  a  wretch.  You  can tdl 
Lady  Shamvock  that  she  Ls  as  free  as  I  am.  As  for  you,  it  is  enough 
t'.iat  your  plot  is  foiled.  1  despise  Lady  Shamvock  as  much  as  I  have 
I  .>\  ed  her.  That  makes  you  safe  from  any  fear  of  vengeance.  But 
remember  that  henceforth  we  arc  enemies." 

He  pushed  by  Lonl  Walsher  and  opened  the  door,  but  he  spot 
without  entering  the  room. 

**  I^idy  Shamvock,  you  can  have  a  *  jolly  night ^  with  Lord  Walsher. 
Vuu  need  not  return  at  nine  or  make  any  excuse.'* 

He  took  up  his  hat  and  departed. 

Next  morning  the  church  was  opened  and  Laura  was  dressed  fcr 
her  bridal,  but  the  bridegroom  did  not  come.  He  had  left  town  in 
haste  the  ]>revioiis  night.  Liuira  did  not  hear  of  him  again  imtil  she 
read  in  the  papers  that  the  Hon.  Noel  Hare  had  been  raaniedin 
I*aris. 

Lord  Walsher  went  to  I^iily  Hare's  parties,  and  was  received  into 
tile  cream  of  society. 

Lauras  furniture  was  sold  olT  under  an  execution  for  rent,  andsht 
retreated  to  lodgings,  and  found  it  convenient  to  drop  her  title.  A 
lady  of  tiile  in  j)oorly  furnished  parlours  was  an  intolerable  incon- 
gruity. 

Mrs.  llora  Mabel  Macgregor  took  a  house  and  furnished  it.  She 
also  was  engaged  at  the  Lion  Theatre,  and  the  boxes  and  stalls  itrc 
<  ranuned  at  her  first  api)eamn(e  by  an  aristocratic  and  bouquet- 
throwing  auilienee. 

*'Ah:"'  said  IJlewlite,  *' the  critics  may  call  her  a  stick,  but 
splendid  dress  and  i)atronage  will  fill  a  house  with  money.'' 


C  H  A  V  T  K  R     X  X  X  V 1 1  L 
HENRY  clavton's  rkvkn(;i;. 

Dick  Fkcklk-s  left  his  lodging  without  a  coat.  The  only  one  he 
had  was  found  \v*w^  >mv^«  \^\ii  ^r\\axcvNWL\L,  ^^d  the  police,  who 
were  called  mX^ote  \V\cV.  nn^s^s  ^^o\\stiv\,^w^^  \v^\\«ss^^pis^^^ 

•  garment  \t  DWV  Vvad  \>ccv^  v.o  'iooXvsV  ;>.>s  v^  ^^^-^akv,  ^«r^^ 
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cronfused,  almost  demented,  by  the  landlady's  ston\  Her  lodger 
liad  been  found  dead,  and  he  i*-as  not  Mr.  O'Brien,  but  lx>rd  Sham- 
A'ock,  who  had  stolen  two  hundred  pounds  from  a  bank,  and  the 
money  was  found  with  him,  some  of  it  stitched  up  in  a  coat.  Dick 
looked  under  his  pillow.  The  coat  was  gone.  What  did  it  mean  ? 
His  coat  taken  from  him.  Shamvock  in  the  house.  The  stolon 
money  found  with  Shamvock,  part  of  it  stitched  in  a  coat.  Shamvock 
dead.  Was  he  dreaming?  AVas  he  mad?  A  policeman  came  into 
the  room  and  asked  Dick  if  he  could  give  any  information.  The 
ready-tongued  landlady  replied  that  Mr.  O'Brien  was  a  new  lotlgcr, 
and  Mr.  Fraser  had  not  seen  him.  The  policeman  said  that  Mr. 
Fraser  would  be  required  at  the  inquest  to  state  what  he  knew  about 
giving  the  gin.  When  the  policeman  and  landlady  left  the  room, 
Dick  left  the  house  and  walked  as  fast  as  he  could,  not  thinking  of 
any  destination,  not  heeding  the  stare  of  curiosity  at  his  shirt  sleeves, 
but  absorbed  by  the  desire  to  get  as  far  as  possible  from  his  late 
abode. 

Presently  he  reached  the  confines  of  the  great  city,  wlicrc  coiinlry 
and  town  are  mingled.  He  turned  aside  into  a  field,  and  sat  on  a 
felled  tree.  He  was  tired,  and  at  length  had  noti<*e(l  the  curiosity  of 
those  who  met  him.   He  determined  to  remain  where  he  was  until  dark. 

And  when  it  was  dark  ? 

How  came  he  there?  What  had  happened?  His  vu\\\,  j;r>ni:?  How 
was  it  lost?  Lord  Shamvock  dead ?  The  stolen  mnnry  found  with 
Lord  Shamvock?  He  sitting  in  the  field?  Was  he  drc.iniing?  W.ih 
he  mad? 

Perhaps  he  had  been  drinking  over  much,  and  for  nwliilr  Irwt  hit 
senses.  But  where  was  his  coat?  Had  he  left  it  ;it  his  lorl^in;^? 
Where  was  he?  Where  was  his  Irnlging?  W.-is  it  ;it  Winsr^r  Tourt  * 
No.  He  had  not  been  to  Winsor  Court  sinre  h**  drew  tli*-  rrionry  frr>r»i 
the  bank.  Ah  I  where  was  his  roat?  I/m!  .sh;iinvo<  k  i\*".u\  *  Ovr 
and  over  again  the  same  questions,  until  «:xh:vi  ,i*'f\  ui  ho^y  nnd  inind 
Dick  slipped  from  the  felled  tP:*-  to  the  ^'rouri^l,  ;iriM  for  .i'aI.II'-  he  -.-if 
vacantly  gazing  at  the  hd'.^e  t hit -.' r'-'m*-' I  him  from  th'r  ro;i'l.  IP- 
was  neither  awake  nor  asleep.      He  •a-i  ,  in  ;i   .fiipor. 

It  was  a  chill  3.:vituu'i\  div.  'irA  the  rii.'i  \t"/:,n  to  f;ill  no?  i 
dri/zlinc{  rain  or  a  :r:W.n'j  Ziln.  ':,  .*  '.  t*rj-;'f:*.  -.t'lif*,-/  r -.  n  I/i'lc  v.  .•. 
soon  wet  to  the  «kin.  3nd  he  .-.  .^'yjrrr'l,  '1  !i"  ..•■'M'-rifi:^  .iro'i^eM 
him  from  the  stumor. 

m 

' •  1  t*s  cold.  I  r i. ;  -. t  i;o  ^orr; •  •  *  r . '  r ' ■.  Tr j e  ^  /'>:» *  yr^i f :  .1  rA  f Uti  m/mcy . 
Old  Shamvock  dear!  :  Wh^rre  ';m  If  W'Ufrr.  i*  b^.>  I  Mjr,  M 
Shamvock,  I  am  v.>  ft /:-':.' 
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He  shuddered  and  laughed.  With  an  efibrt  he  r 
in  the  felled  tree.  It  was  dusk.  Down  came  tlie  lain,  and  the  Ul 
was  heavier.  The  murky  clouds  seemed  almost  resting  on  the  ic(» 
of  the  trees  and  Uie  houses.  The  ground  had  become  ^  immn 
There  was  no  traffic  in  the  road.  The  gloomy  siltDCc  was  only 
broken,  not  relieved,  by  the  sound  of  the  falling  rain. 

"I'd  belter  go-  I  must  go.  Where?  I  don't  know  injlhinj. 
Now,  Dick,  don't  you  begin  laughing  agaia  I  do  hope.  I  ihant 
laugh  again,     It's  awful  cold,     I'll  have  a  drink." 

Dick  fell  in  his  pockets.  It  took  him  a.  long  time  to  do  so,  Tot  he 
vas  shivering,  and  his  garments  were  wet  Elirough  and  through. 

"All  gone.  The  coat  gone,  and  all  gone.  But  I  must  go  ftw« 
here.     It's  awful  cold  and  dark." 

He  arose,  and  tried  to  walk,  but  his  limbs  were  shaking,  lod  u 
weak  that  he  could  not  move  his  feet.    He  sat  down  again. 

"There  it  is.  It  has  followed  me.  It  will  spring  on  me.  Iiwil 
kill  me.     Its  eyes  burn  me." 

Dick  tried  to  call  out,  but  the  phantom  of  the  red-eyed  crcUnit 
tongue-tied  him  with  terror.  A  few  minutes  passed,  Dick  rootoiiig 
and  staring  at  the  phantom. 

"  Its  eyes  burn  me.  It  opens  its  moutli.  It  breathes  fire.  Fife; 
fire  !  See,  it  is  coming ;  it  is  coming.  Mercy  1  It  is  on  mc 
Mercy!" 

And,  with  a  shrill  shriek,  Dick  slipped  from  the  felled  mix,  and 
tay  moaning  on  the  slushy  grass. 

Henry  Clayton  was  passing  along  the  road,  and  heard  the  sctbuii 
He  turned  into  the  field,  and,  guided  by  the  moaning,  found  IW 
lying  on  the  ground. 

•'  Have  you  fallen  ?    Are  you  much  hurt  ?     Let  mc  help  you." 

"  It  has  killed  me.     Mercy  !     I  am  so  awful  cold." 

"  Don't  be  alarmed.  I  will  help  jou.  Poor  fellow !  how  long 
have  you  been  here?"  asked  Hent^%  as  he  lifted  Dick  from  llw 
ground. 

"It's  gone!"  said  Dick  feebly.  '"Take  nie  away.  Dou'iletit 
come  after  me. " 

"  Who  is  it?    No  one  is  here," 

"  It  burnt  me  with  its  red  eyes." 

Henry  took  off  his  overcoat  and  put  it  round  Dick. 

"  My  coat  is  gone,  and  Shamvock  is  dead.'' 

"Shamvock  !    Who  are  you?" 
\"\  forget.    Take  me  away.     Give  me  drink      My  coat  g 
111  gone.    Take  me  home." 
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Henry  put  his  arm  round  Dick  and  carried  him  into  the  road. 
Iliere  was  a  lamp,  and  Henry  could  see  the  face  of  the  man  he  had 
rescued. 

Is  it  possible !    You  are  Feckles,  the  father  of  Ruth." 
Don't  give  me  up.    In  mercy  don't." 

'*  Poor  fellow !  No,  I  will  not  give  you  up.  Wliere  shall  I  take 
you  ?    Where  is  your  home  ?  " 

**  I  forget  My  coat  is  gone.  I  don't  know  my  name.  Don't 
^ive  me  up." 

"  Shall  I  take  you  to  a  hospital  ?    You  are  very  ill." 

**  No,  not  there.    They  would  find  me." 

"  That  is  true.    For  to-night  you  shall  come  to  my  house." 

Henry  hailed  a  passing  cab  and  took  Dick  to  his  home.  It  was  not 
a  great  distance,  for  Henry  had  bought  and  taken  up  his  abode  in  the 
house  wherein  his  wife  had  lived  and  died.  Mrs.  Stot  had  vainly 
opposed  what  she  called  hugging  his  unhappiness.  But  it  made 
little  difference  to  Henry  where  he  lived.  His  sorrow  was  too  deeply 
graven  on  his  heart  to  be  alleviated  by  change  of  scene. 

Stimulants  were  administered  to  Dick  without  any  perceptible 
effect.  He  continued  to  shake  and  moan,  and  he  did  not  reply  to 
the  questions  of  Henry  or  the  doctor.  Probably  he  did  not  heed 
wrhat  was  said  to  him. 

"  Your  benevolence  has  brought  some  trouble  on  you,'  said  the 
•doctor. 

Henry  took  the  doctor  aside. 

**  Can  anything  be  done  for  him  ?  " 

'*  Nothing.  The  poor  creature  is  going,  and  I  cannot  even  give 
-ease  to  his  last  moments." 

"  How  long  will  he  last  ?    He  has  a  daughter." 

"  Send  for  her  immediately.  The  struggle  may  continue  for  three 
or  four  hours,  but  it  may  be  over  in  an  hour." 

"  I  must  go  for  the  girl.  She  is  not  altogether  right  in  her  mind, 
and  would  not  understand  a  messenger.  Can  you  remain  with  him 
whilst  I  am  absent  ?  " 

'*  Yes.     I  will  not  leave  the  poor  creature  until  your  return." 

Whilst  Henry  was  hurrying  to  Winsor  Court  he  could  not  but 
remember  the  last  death  scene  he  had  witnessed  in  that  room.  What 
a  contrast  between  the  dying  !  His  pure  devoted  wife,  and  now  a 
drunkard — a  thief  fleeing  from  justice. 

It  needed  great  tact  and  perseverance  to  induce  Ruth  to  leave 
Winsor  Court     She  did  not  comprehend  that  her  foth-^ 
unto  death.    She  smiled  and  said  he  had 
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and  would  <  oinc  back,  but  not  yet.     Eventually  Heniy  succeeded 
by  telling  her  that  she  had  not  far  to  go,  and  could  return  to  sleep. 

Dick  was  (luicler  when  Henn-  returned  with  Ruth. 

**  Is  he  asleep?  "  asked  Henry. 

"  Well,  he  is  untonscious.  It  seems  a  pit}'  to  disturb  him,  bat  the 
daughter  will  no  doubt  like  to  speak  to  him.  Poor  girl,"  he  vhis- 
l»LTed,  "they  will  not  be  long  parted." 

Ruth  went  to  the  bed-side. 

*•  Why,  this  is  fiither  \  AN  ho  brought  him  here  ?  l^t  him  cone 
luMue.  I'ather,  do  come  home  and  be  with  me  till  I  go  to  my 
mother.      Do.  lather." 

I  )ick  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  at  her. 

*•  Father,  do  come  home.  I  have  cried,  father,  because  yoo  left 
!iiL\  and  the  angels  were  not  angry.  Come,  father  dear;  itisadsA 
niglit,  but  the  angels  will  guide  me." 

'•  Ruth,  dear  Ruth  ! " 

*'  Vou  are  not  well,  father.  Kiss  this;"  and  she  held  the  cross  to 
tii>  lips. 

*'  Pray  for  nu\  Ruth." 

Ruth  turned  from  the  bed  and  laid  her  hand  on  the  doctor. 

*•  \'ou  are  the  doctor  ?  1  )o  not  let  my  father  die  till  I  have  prayed 
f.ii-  luni,  .iiid  behold  tlie  angels  shall  watch  over  you  now  and  for 
ever,  amen  I " 

She  Weill  to  the  bed-side  again,  knelt,  and  covered  her  face. 

Dick  moved.  Henry  put  lii.-*  arm  under  his  head  and  raised  him  J 
link-. 

*•  I  am  ill.      I  want  to  tell  Ruth  about—*' 

Ruth  noc  Iia^lily.      Her  {.m:^  was  flushed  and  her  eyes  sparkled. 

*' I'atluT,  f^ither,  at  last  my  mother  has  called  for  you  too.  She 
smiles  on  you.  Tlie  angels  are  with  you.  Vou  go  to  her  as  I  go  to 
Ijcr.      Fatlier,  father,  oh  bless  my  mother  I  " 

'•  N'(»ur  Uther  would  s])eak  to  you."  said  the  doctor. 

••  Hold  me  up,'  said  Dick  feebly.     **  Ruth,  come  near  tome." 

Ruth  Kant  ;u  ross  the  bed  and  took  her  father's  hand.  The  doctor 
wliispcred  to  Henry  that  he  would  wait  downstairs. 

*'  Ruth,  dear,  I  had  a  great  sorrow,  and  that  made  the  home  un- 
happy,   llui  1  loved  your  mother  then  and  always.  I  am  faint,  dear.' 

Ruth  gave  him  some  brandy.  He  swallowed  a  little,  and  spoke 
more  distinctlv. 

w 

"  I  was  wretched  because  I  swore  falsely  against  a  friend,  my  only 
From  the    hour  when  he  went  to  prison  I   have  been 
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Henry  was  pale  even  to  his  lips. 

"  Father,  my  mother  smiles  on  you,  and  the  angels  are  with  you." 

"  Ruth,  dear,  my  name  is  Frank  Mellish,  and  my  friend  is  Henr}- 
Clayton.     If  he  knew  my  misery  he  would  forgive." 

Surely  the  thumping  of  Henry's  heart  must  be  heard  by  the  dying 
man.  He,  Henry  Clayton,  ministering  to  his  enemy,  in  that  place,  too, 
in  the  room  wherein  his  wife  died.  Shall  he  forget  his  wrongs,  and  those 
oaths  of  revenge  ?  Shall  he  keep  his  vow,  take  Mellish  by  the  ihroat, 
and  let  him  die  with  a  curse  smiting  his  ear? 

**  He  was  my  only  friend,  dear  Ruth.  We  loved  each  other,  and 
I  know  Clayton  would  forgive." 

"  Mellish,  Frank,  I  am  here.  I  am  Henry  Clayton.  Forgive  me^ 
as  I  forgive  you.*' 

"  That  is  the  voice.  Nearer  to  me.  More  light.  It  is  Clayton. 
Henry,  forgiveness.     Kiss  me,  Henry." 

And  Henry  stooped  and  kissed  Frank  Mellish. 

**  I  am  falling.     Hold  me  tightly.     Henry,  pray  for  me." 

Henry  repeated  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  dying  man  roused 
himself  at  the  supplication  "forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive 
them  that  trespass  against  us." 

"  Help  me,  Ruth.     Kiss  me,  Henry." 

Again  Henry  stooped  and  kissed  Frank  Mellish. 

"  I  am  happy,  Henry." 

A  smile  played  over  the  face  of  the  dying  man.  He  looked  so 
young,  so  changed.  No  one  would  have  recognised  in  him  the  out- 
cast of  Winsor  Court. 

"  Father,  dear,  speak  to  me." 

But  his  last  word  had  been  spoken,  and  with  that  smile  he  had 
died. 

The  doctor  was  called,  and  he  coaxed  Ruth  from  the  room. 

Henry  remained  for  awhile.  He  closed  the  dead  man's  eyes.  Ht? 
kissed  him  once  more  and  tenderly,  and  tears  fell  on  the  cheek  of 
the  dead. 

Such  was  the  revenge  of  Henry  Clayton. 

(71'  be  concluded  next  month.) 


s.>«-v/'*^-.        *•.>■*•»•'• 
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1  WISH  I  could  see  the  figures  which  old  De  Piles  would  haw 
placed  after  the  name  of  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  The  ingenious  crilic 
drew  out  a  list  of  about  fifty  of  the  more  famous  painters  uf  lu)j. 
France,  Flanders,  and  Holland,  and  after  their  natnes  he  drew  fc»B 
columns  wherein  for  various  merits  he  awarded  to  those  immaiUl 
men  so  many  marks,  as  if  they  were  competitors  in  a  Civil  Service 
examination  :  the  greater  the  number  of  marks  the  higher  the  hcQUNt 
The  heads  of  merit  were    "composition,"   "design,"    "colouring' 

I  and  "expression,"  Thus,  Corregio  stood  ij  in  composition,  15  is 
design,  15  in  colouring,  and  12  in  expression  ;  while  to  Ratclle  «ot 
given  1 7  for  composition,  18  for  design  (the  liigiiest  on  the  list  airtp 
Claude  Lorraine,  who  also  took  18),  12  for  colouring,  and  iSfijr 
expression.  Eighteen  was  the  greatest  number  of  marks  aUainalidc 
and  the  only  men  in  the  list  who  secured  highest  honours  in  OK 
composition  column  were  Lorraine,  Gucrcino,  and  Rubens.  Only 
two  are  placed  at  llie  top  figure  for  colouring,  namely,  Giorgionc  Hid 
Titian,  while  Rubens  has  to  be  tliankful  for  17  against  tlie  18  msita 
of  those  two  more  fortunate  tivals.  There  are  several  nou^htiin 
these  columns.  Thus,  Guido  Reni  draws  a  blank  for  compo- 
sition, Polidoro  da  Caravaggio  and  Pietra  Testa  for  colouring 
and  there  are  five  utter  failures  in  expression — namely,  Basano. 
John  Bellini,  Claude  Lorraine,  Michael  da  Caravaggio,  and  Paha 
die  Elder.  I  suppose  the  late  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  who  Im 
just  left  so  wide  a  gap  in  the  front  rank  of  Kritish  pMttcs, 
would  ha\'e  been  entitled  to  18  marks  under  one  ot  more  rf 
these  heads.  In  "expression,"  surely  De  Piles  would  not  laK 
withheld  his  highest  award,  even  though  on  his  whole  list  I  find 
only  one  who  wins  iS  for  expression,  and  that  one  is  the  transcoidaM 
Rafaellc.     If  the  shade  of  De  Piles  permit  mc,  1  will  set  do<ra  iB 

^tnorks  to  Sir  Edwin  for  expression,  even  though  Rafodlc  alooc  sfciiB 
^h  him  the  dignity.  Then  what,  Monsieur  Dc  Piles,  may  I  ■ay  ki 
mposiiion  ?  If  Claude  Lorraine,  Giovanni  Gucrtino,  and  Rube» 
fcnong  the  old  masters  enjoyed  the  highest  number  of  in«i)ci  bmIb 
ihis  head,  while  Rafaelle  stood  at  1 7, 1  think  Sir  Edwin  ought  lohlfC  17. 
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design  I  suppose  I  must  not  give  him  more  liiaii  10,  since  Albert 
Hirer,  Holbein,  and  Paul  Veronese  had  to  be  content  with  ihal  figure ; 
lule  for  colouring  I  am  afraid  Ue  Piles  would  not  have  given  him 
©re  than  8  or  9,  for  he  awards  only  9  to  Reni  and  Giordano,  onlj'  S 
Lebranand  Salviaii,  and  only  6  to  Nicholas  Poussin.  But,  after  all, 
must  have  made  a  new  column,  I  think,  for  Landseer,  For  where  is 
M^  one  among  these  old  masters  who  saw  certain  forms  of  animate 
lute  as  landseer  saw  them  ?  The  facuUy  is  modem,  and  wholly 
tside  De  Piies's  category.  It  is  only  in  these  later  ages  that  there 
B  existed  that  broad  sympathy  with  the  manifold  forms  of  crealion 
lich  gave  Sir  TMwin  landseer  his  splendid  position. 


Taking  counsel  with  friends  upon  ordinary  matters  of  the  woi 
ly  be  a  good  thing ;  but  I  have  long  since  come  to  the  conclusion 
tt  in  authorship  a  man  is  his  own  best  counsel.  The  writer  who 
B  not  the  power  to  plan  and  construct,  who  has  not  the  creative 
nilty,  who  has  not  the  boldness  to  go  out  of  the  common  groove 
d  be  original,  has  not  the  patience,  nor  the  capacity,  nor  the  genius 
execution.  I  say  this  afropes  of  nothing  at  the  moment,  and  ^^'ith- 
t  the  fear  of  Dr.  Johnson,  who  is  said  to  have  been  called  up  at  a 
est  End  spiritual  seana  lately  to  discuss  poetry  with  a  weII-knowt» 
Itic  The  doctor  declined  to  acknowledge  any  of  the  modern  poets, 
d  actually  quoted  as  superior  to  Morris  and  Buchanan  verses  from 
c  Gaitlanaii s  during  the  days  of  Cave.  Taste  in  these  matters  is 
c  creation  of  the  age  in  which  we  live  and  have  our  education. 
Men  grow  out  of  lashion  as  well  as  language."  J 
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Luxury  in  the  pit  districts  is  becoming  a  favourite  them^' 
ih  journalists.  The  increase  of  wages  is  said  to  be  making  itself 
expensive  dresses  and  extravagant  living.  It  is  certain 
at  a  collier  beat  his  wife  to  death  a  short  time  ago  because  she  ga\  e 
va  veal  for  dinner  two  days  runnmg.  At  all  events,  that  was  the 
*nise  he  made  for  his  violence.  The  pitmen,  no  doubt,  do  live 
id  dress  better  than  they  did  fifty  years  ago  ;  but  the  illustrations 
ren  in  the  Press  of  the  change  which  has  recently  come  upon  pit 
isthcls  are  exaggerations.  Some  of  them  are  humorous  1 
BTatioos,  and  only  as  such  deserve  permanent  record.  The  foilovi 
lory  is  told  by  a  Glasgow  paper.  Two  young  colliers  from  C 
down  in  a  waggonette  to  a  coal  pit  near  Wishaw  for  t 
Dse  of  inspecting  a  working  place  which  they  had  sectired  I 
idcrgrotmd  manager  on  the  previous  day.    Thej  were  rxtiSTff  I 
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<lrc5St;d,  and  wore  be£tvy  gold  ivaidi  chains.  They  hjid  rinp  wilKir 
lingers  and  gold-heailed  taaes.  On  driving  up  to  the  pit  they  *ial 
a  man  who  liajipened  to  be  near  if  he  would  "  haud  the  hont."  ad 
they  would  ghe  liim  "  something  lae  himsd'."  Th«  nnn  Agrtcd. 
Our  two  Friends  went  down  the  pit,  inspected  thdr  "nxnm,' ta«« 
up  again,  and  on  the  pit-head  held  the  rollotring  CDnsnttMian  :- 
I'irsl  Collier ;  "  Hoo  mucklc  will  we  gie  thnt  kjosc  for  haudin'  tk 
liorsc?''  Second  Collier:  "  Oh,  dasht,  we'll  gie  him  a  shilling.  Kr» 
■ahard*iip-lookingsowl,"  Accordingly  t  lie  "  hard -up- looking  soiri'w- 
■ceived  the  shilling,  touched  his  hat,  thanked  them,  put  thenuainuilib 
pocket,  and  retired,  with  a  i|ueer  smile  struggling  for  a  plare  oa  bis 
leatures.  He  was  tlie  proprietor  of  the  colliery,  If  a  little  oJn 
money  in  wages  has  already  made  such  -i  change  in  "  (icotdie,'  »ltt 
will  the  educated  pitman  of  the  future  be  like  ? 
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FoLi.owiN't:.  up  some  thoughts  about  animals  in  my  talk  of  Ut 
month,  I  am  reminded  of  a  characteristic  story  of  my  illioOiBai 
-contributor  Dr.  Johnson.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Deaiie's  essay  on  tJie  6naa 
lives  of  brutes  cropped  up  in  conversation.  The  doctrine  of  anodMf 
world  for  animals  was  insisted  upon  by  a  gentleman  whgic  un- 
orthodox speculations  were  discouraged  by  Dr.  Jc^iUon.  Pfeaai* 
the  metaphysical  gentleman,  with  a  sadly  puzzled  expression  of  bee 
said,  "  But  really,  sir,  when  we  see  a  very  sensible  dog,  we  inA 
know  what  to  think  of  him."  The  doctor  was  deiighlml ;  he  had  ^ 
would-be  philosopher  on  the  hip  at  once.  His  fairc  beamed  «iA 
the  happy  reply  which  came  to  him  at  the  momeUL  "  True,  ■(' 
he  said ;  "  and  when  we  see  a  very  foolish  fellow  we  don't  kiMf 
what  to  think  of  him." 

An  esteemed  correspondent,  referring  to  my  note  last  moodi « 
the  alchemists,  says  the  public  raind  is  rarely  occtipietl  with  mtic 
than  one  great  illusion  at  a  time,  and  that  spiritualism  is  ibc  "  pOfial' 
fad  "  of  the  hour.  He  thinks,  hoivevw,  llrnt  there  is  an  openiag  \pt 
the  return  of  the  alchemists,  especially  judging  from  the  credulity  itf 
the  public  upon  subjects  connected  with  money.  Myfncnd  rcCcnin 
Dr.  Mackay's  descriptive  essay  on  "  The  Aldieinisls  "  aa  00c  of  )fc 
best  narratives  concerning,  the  searchers  for  the  jAilosoi  ilici's  itoo; 
and  the  water  of  life  in  all  ages.     Devotees  of  the  ,.r 

I  regard  Moses  as  the  greatest  of  the  brotherhood,       ! 

I  knowledge  in  Egypt,  and  the  ^and  chapter  of  Ex: 
iavour  of  the  theory.    K  leanied  Jesuit  says  alchemy 
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by  the  Chinese  two  thousand  five  hundred  years  before  the  birth 
of  Christ  Pretenders  to  the  art  of  making  silver  existed  in  Rome 
at  the  oommencement  of  the  Christian  era.  In  the  fourth  century 
the  transiiKitfttion  of  metals  was  believed  in  at  Constantinople. 
Dr.  Mack&y  says  the  Greek  ecclesiastics  wrote  much  upon  the  sub- 
ject.. "  Their  notion  appears  to  have  been  that  all  metals  were 
composed  of  two  substances :  the  one  metallic  earth,  and  the  other 
a  red^  inflammable  matter^  which  they  called  sulphur.  The  pure 
union  of  these  substances  formed  gold;  but  the  metals  were 
mixed  with  and  contaminated  by  various  foreign  ingredients.  The 
object  of  the  philosopher's  stone  was  to  dissolve  or  neutralise  all 
these  ingredients,  by  which  iron,  lead,  copper,  and  all  metals  would 
be  transmuted  into  the  original  gold."  The  last  of  the  great  pre- 
tenders to  the  philosopher's  stone  was  Cagliostro,  who  was  bom  at 
Palermo  about  1743.  His  career  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable stories  of  imposture,  fraud,  and  at  last  unjustifiable  punish- 
ment, on  record.  The  study  of  this  spurious  art,  however,  was  of 
material  advantage  to  science.  "  While  searching  for  the  philosopher's 
stone,  Roger  Bacon  discovered  gunpowder ;  Van  Helmont  dis- 
covered the  properties  of  gas  ;  (ieber  made  discoveries  in  che- 
mistry which  were  equally  important ;  and  Paracelsus,  amidst  his 
jjerpetual  visions  of  the  transmutation  of  metals,  found  that  mercury 
was  a  remedy  for  one  of  the  most  odious  and  excruciating  diseases 
that  afflict  humanity."  Though  alchemy  in  Phirope  is  exploded,  it 
still  flourishes  in  the  East. 


In  these  days,  when  a  flesh  and  blood  school  of  poetr)-  shuts  out 
heaven  altogether,  the  question  of  a  future  state  for  animals  seems 
more  than  ever  out  of  place ;  but  eminent  writers  in  all  ages  have 
thought  the  subject  worthy  of  discussion.  Landor  and  Southcy 
-evidently  believed  in  a  new  life  for  animals  after  their  worldly  end. 
Mr.  Jacox,  who  has  an  interesting  chapter  in  one  of  his  recent  com- 
jnentatory  compilations,  thinks  Landor  rather  implied  that  some  of 
his  homy-eyed  readers  might  be  soulless  than  that  the  insect  king 
is  immortal  when  he  wrote  : — 

Believe  mc,  most  who  read  the  line 
Will  read  with  hornier  eyes  than  thine  ; 
And  yet  their  souls  shall  live  for  ever, 
And  thine  drop  dead  into  the  rivei  ! 
God  pardon  them,  O  insect  king, 
Who  fancy  so  unjust  a  thing. 

Mr.  Charles  Bonnet,  the  Swiss  naturalist,  settled  in  his  C" 
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the  nature  and  character  of  the  various  paradises  to  which  both 
man  and  animals  would  be  translated.  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  regretted 
that  he  could  not  settle  the  matter,  at  the  same  time  confessing  that 
he  would  fain  have  as  much  company  in  Paradise  as  possible,  and 
he  could  not  conceive  much  less  pleasant  additions  than  of  flocks 
of  doves  or  such  a  dog  as  Pope's  "poor  Indian  "  expected  to  find 
in  that  universal  future.  A  London  cab-horse,  upon  the  doctrine  of 
punishments  and  rewards,  is  surely  entitled  to  some  consideration  is 
the  future.  Meanwhile,  I  would  like  to  leave  him  with  his  'bus  com- 
panion in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Smiles  and  his  "  Friends  in  Council/' 
who  have  lately  taken  certain  of  our  dumb  animals  under  their 
special  literary  protection. 
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Some  Letters  of  Charles 

LAMB; 

ITH     REMINISCENCES     OF     HIMSELF     AWAKENED 

THEREBY. 

BY  MARY  COWDEN  CLARKE. 

IHE  other  day,  in  looking  over  some  long-hoarded  papers, 
I  came  across  the  following  letters,  which  struck  me  as 
being  too  intrinsically  delightful  to  be  any  more  withheld 
from  general  enjoyment  The  time  when  they  were 
litten — ^while  they  had  all  the  warm  life  of  affectionate  intercourse 
tiat  refers  to  current  personal  events,  inspiring  the  wish  to  treasure 
lem  in  privacy — has  faded  into  the  shadow  of  thr  past  Some  of 
le  persons  addressed  or  referred  to  have  left  this  earth  ;  others  have 
irvived  to  look  back  upon  their  young  former  selves  with  the  same 
Qdliness  of  consideration  with  which  Charles  Lamb  himself  confessed 
looking  back  upon  "  the  child  Elia — that  *  other  me,'  there,  in  the 
^^kground,"  and  cherishing  its  remembrance.  Even  the  giri,  then 
Own  among  her  friends  by  the  second  of  her  baptismal  names, 
Tore  and  not  long  after  she  had  exchanged  her  maiden  name  of 
^Jy  Victoria  Novello  for  the  married  one  with  which  she  signs  her 
^ent  communication,  can  feel  willing  to  share  with  her  more  recent 
^uds  and  readers  the  pleasure  derived  from  dear  and  honoured 
Carles  Lamb's  sometimes  playful,  sometimes  earnest  allusions  to  her 
Entity. 

The  first  letter  is,  according  to  his  frequent  wont,  tmdated ;  and 
^  post-mark  is  so  much  blurred  as  to  be  undecipherable ;  but  it  b 
Idressed  "  V.  Novello,  Esqre.,  for  C.  C.  Clarke,  Etqre.  **  :— 

*'  My  dear  Sir, — ^Your  letter  has  lain  in  a  dmwer  of  iii|^ 
VoIm  XI.»  N.S.  1875.  1 
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upbraiding  me  every  time  I  open  the  said  drawer,  but  it  is  almost 
imi>ossible  to  answer  such  a  letter  in  such  a  place,  and  I  am  oat  of 
the  habit  of  replying  to  epistles  otherwhere  than  at  office.  Yon 
express  yourself  concerning  H.  like  a  true  friend,  and  have  made  me 
feel  that  I  have  somehow  neglected  him,  but  without  knowing  verj 
well  how  to  rectify  it  I  live  so  remote  from  him — by  Hackney— that 
he  is  almost  out  of  the  pale  of  visitation  at  Hampstead.  And  I  come 
but  seldom  to  Cov*  Gard"  this  summer  time — and  when  I  do,  am 
sure  to  pay  for  the  late  hours  and  pleasant  Novello  suppers  which  I 
incur.  I  also  am  an  invalid.  But  I  will  hit  upon  some  way,  that 
you  shall  not  have  cause  for  your  reproof  in  future.  But  do  not 
think  I  take  the  hint  unkindly.  When  I  shall  be  brought  low  by  any 
sickness  or  untoivard  circumstance,  write  just  such  a  letter  to  some 
tardy  friend  of  mine — or  come  up  yourself  with  your  friendly  Henshaw 
face — and  that  will  be  better.  I  shall  not  forget  in  haste  our  casual 
day  at  Margate.  May  we  have  many  such  there  or  elsewhere  I  God 
bless  you  for  your  kindness  to  H.,  which  I  will  remember.  But  do 
not  show  N.  this,  for  the  flouting  infidel  doth  mock  when  Christians 
cry  God  bless  us.  Yours  and  his^  too,  and  all  our  little  circle's  most 
affect*  C.  Lamb. 

"  Mary's  love  included" 

"  H."  in  the  above  letter  refers  to  Leigh  Hunt ;  but  the  im'tials 
and  abbreviated  forms  of  words  used  by  Charles  Lamb  in  Aese 
letters  are  here  preserved  verbatim. 

The  second  iftter  is  addressed  "C.  C.  Clarke,  Esqre.,"  and  has  for 
post-mark  "  Fe.  26,  1828  "  : — 

**  Enfield,  25  Feb. 
"My  dear  Clarke, — You  have  been  accumulating  on  me  such  a 
heap  of  pleasant  obligations  that  I  feel  uneasy  in  writing  as  to  a  Bcn^ 
factor.  Your  smaller  contributions,  the  little  weekly  rills,  are  refresh- 
ments in  the  Desart,  but  your  large  books  were  feasts.  I  hope  Mrs. 
Hazlitt,  to  whom  I  encharged  it,  has  taken  Hunt's  Lord  B.  to  the 
Novellos.  His  picture  of  Literary  Lordship  is  as  pleasant  as  a  dis- 
agreeable subject  can  be  made,  his  own  poor  man's  Education  at  dear 
Christ's  is  as  good  and  hearty  as  the  subject '  Hazlitfs  speculative 
episodes  are  capital ;  I  skip  the  Battles.  But  how  did  I  deserve  to 
have  the  Book  ?  The  Companion  has  too  much  of  Madam  Pasa 
Theatricals  have  ceased  to  be  popular  attractions.  His  walk  home 
after  the  Play  \s  as  ^ood  as  the  best  of  the  old  Indicat(»s.  The 
'^hmen  aie  cmboxtd  m  ^LivxOcvt  ^S.  laxafc^^aN^  "^^  ^uasani^  one  that 
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I  have  been  most  seriously  unwell  and  nervous  a  long  long  time. 
I  have  scarce  mustered  courage  to  begin  this  short  note,  but  con- 
science duns  me. 

"  I  had  a  pleasant  letter  from  your  sister,  greatly  over  acknow- 
ledging my  poor  sonnet  I  think  I  should  have  replied  to  it,  but  tell 
her  I  think  so.  Alas  for  sonnetting,  'tis  as  the  nerves  are ;  all  the 
summer  I  was  dawdling  among  green  lanes,  and  verses  came  as  thick 
as  fancies.     I  am  sunk  winterly  below  prose  and  zero. 

''  But  I  trust  the  vital  principle  is  only  as  under  snow.  That  I  shall 
yet  laugh  again. 

^  I  suppose  the  great  change  of  place  affects  me,  but  I  could  not 
have  lived  in  Town,  I  could  not  bear  company. 

*'  I  see  Novello  floiuishes  in  the  Del  Capo  line,  and  dedications  are 
not  forgotten.  I  read  the  Atlas.  When  I  pitched  on  the  Ded" 
I  looked  for  the  Broom  of  '  Cowdcn  knows '  to  be  harmonised,  but 
'twas  summat  of  Rossini's. 

'*  I  want  to  hear  about  Hone,  does  he  stand  above  water,  how  is 
his  son  ?  I  have  dela/d  wriung  to  him,  till  it  seems  impossible. 
Break  the  ice  for  me. 

''The  wet  ground  here  is  intolerable,  the  sky  above  clear  and 
delusive,  but  under  foot  quagmires  from  night  showers,  and  I  am  cold- 
footed  and  moisture-abhorring  as  a  cat;  nevertheless  I  yesterday 
tramped  to  Waltham  Cross ;  perhaps  the  poor  bit  of  exertion  neces- 
sary to  scribble  this  was  owing  to  that  unusual  bracing. 

'*  If  I  get  out,  I  shall  get  stout,  and  then  something  will  out — I 
mean  for  the  Companion — ^you  see  I  rhyme  insensibly. 

''  Traditions  are  rife  here  of  one  Clarke  a  schoolmaster,  and  a  run- 
away pickle  named  Holmes,  but  much  obscurity  hangs  over  it  Is  it 
possible  they  can  be  any  relations  ? 

''  'Tis  worth  the  research,  when  you  can  fmd  a  sunny  day,  with 
ground  firm,  &c.  Master  Sexton  is  intelligent,  and  for  half-a-crown 
hell  pick  you  up  a  Father. 

''  In  truth  we  shall  be  most  glad  to  sec  any  of  the  Novcllian  circle, 
middle  of  the  week  such  as  can  come,  or  .Sunrlay,  zs  csLti't.  But 
Spring  will  burgeon  out  quickly,  and  then,  we'll  talk  more. 

"  You'd  like  to  see  the  improvements  on  the  Chisc,  the  new  Cross 
in  the  market  place,  the  Chandler's  ihop  from  whence  the  rrxJs  were 
fetch'd.  They  are  raised  a  farthing  i^lufj:  the  sprearl  of  Kdur^aion, 
But  perhaps  you  don't  care  to  be  remii.dcd  of  the  ifolofcmcs'  days, 
and  nothing  remains  of  the  old  laudable  profcsMon,  but  the  clear  6nn 
impossible-to-be-ffiistaken  schoolmaster  text  hand  with  which  it 
scribed  the  ever  wekrome  name  of  Chas.  Cowdcn  C    Let  me  cw 

•  «  s 
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m  both  our  loves  to  all.  C.  L.  [Adied  on  the  fold-down  of  tbt 
letter :]  Let  me  never  be  forgotten  to  include  in  my  RaKmb** 
my  good  friend  and  whilom  correspondent  Master  Stcphea. 

"  How,  especially,  is  Victoria  ? 

"  I  try  to  remember  all  I  used  to  meet  at  ShacltleweU,  Thclinle 
household,  cake-producing,  wine-bringing  oat,  Emma — the  M 
servant,  that  didn't  stay,  and  ought  to  have  staid,  and  waj*  alwiyi 
very  dirty  and  friendly,  and  Miss  H.,  the  counter-tenor  with  a  foe 
voice,  whose  sister  married  Thurtell.  They  all  live  in  toy  mind't 
eye,  and  Mr.  N.'s  and  Holmes's  walks  vrith  us  half  back  after  supper. 
Troja  fuit !" 

His  hearty  yet  modestly  rendered  thanks  for  lent  and  given  boob ; 
his  ever-affectionate  mention  of  Christ's  Hospital  ;  his  cn>of 
ment  of  Hazlitt's  "Life  of  Napoleon,"  minus  "the  battle* ;'  Im 
cordial  commendation  of  Leigh  Hunt's  periodical,  Th  CvmftmM 
(with  the  witty  play  on  the  word  "fugitive"),  and  his  wish  ihit  be 
could  send  the  work  a  contribution  from  his  own  [>en  ;  his  touchiitg 
reference  to  the  susceptibilily  of  his  nervous  system ;  the  sponitf 
misuse  of  musical  terms  when  alluding  to  his  musician-feitcd 
Vincent  Novello,  immortalised  in  Elia's  celebrated  "  Chapter  oe 
Ears ;"  his  excellent  pun  in  the  word  "  insensibly ;"  hts  hunM^ou 
mode  of  touching  upon  the  professional  avocation  of  hJs  dtttit 
correspondent's  father  and  self— the  latter  having  been  usher  to  the 
school  kept  some  years  previously  at  Enfield  by  the  former— "fiiJt 
conveying  a  genuine  compliment  to  the  handwriting  which  ai  cighlT- 
five  is  still  the  "  dear  firm  impossiblc-to-be-mistaken  schoolmifUf 
text  hand"  that  it  was  at  forty-one,  when  Lamb  wrote  these  ironh, 
the  genial  mention  of  the  hospitable  children  ;  the  whimsically  wnxif^ 
circumstanced  recollection  of  the  "counter-tenor"  lady  ;  the  sDubi* 
lo  the  night  walks  "half  back"  home;  and  the  classically  qootcd 
words  of  regret — are  all  wonderfully  characteristic  of  beuitifid- 
minded  Charles  Lamb.  In  connection  with  the  juvenile  hotpiuliir 
may  be  recorded  an  incident  that  illustrates  his  words.  When  Ullbm 
Etty  returned  as  a  young  arrist-studcnt  from  Rome,  and  called  at  tbt 
Novellos' house,  it  chanced  that  the  parents  were  Erom  hoac;tM 
the  children,  who  were  busily  employed  in  fabricating  a  IKM  rf 
home-made  hard-bake  (or  toffy),  made  the  visitor  welcome  bf 
offering  him  a  piece  of  their  just  finished  sweetmeat,  a*  an  *pi«>- 
priaie  refection  after  his  long  walk  ;  and  he  declared  that  it  «v  the 
most  veritable  piece  of  spontaneous  hospitality  be  bad  ever  net  wA, 
since  Ac  cluldren  gave  him  what  they  thought  nio«t  i 
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best  worthy  of  acceptance.  Charles  Lamb  so  heartily  shared  this 
opinion  of  the  subsequently-renowned  painter  that  he  brought  a 
choice  condiment  in  the  shape  of  a  jar  of  preserved  ginger  for  the 
little  Novellos'  delectation ;  and  when  some  officious  elder  suggested 
that  it  was  lost  upon  children,  therefore  had  better  be  reserved  for  the 
grown-up  people,  Lamb  would  not  hear  of  the  transfer,  but  insisted 
that  children  were  excellent  judges  of  good  things,  and  that  they 
must  and  should  have  the  cate  in  question.  He  was  right ;  for  long 
did  the  remembrance  remain  in  the  &mily  of  that  delicious  rarity, 
and  of  the  mode  in  which  '^  Mr.  Lamb"  stalked  up  and  down  the 
passage  with  a  mysterious  harberingering  look  and  stride,  muttering 
something  that  sounded  like  conjuration,  holding  the  precious  jar 
under  his  arm,  and  feigning  to  have  found  it  stowed  away  in  a  dark 
chimney  somewhere  near. 

Another  characteristic  point  is  recalled  by  a  concluding  sentence 
of  this  letter.  On  one  occasion — when  Charles  Lamb  and  his 
admirable  sister  Mary  Lamb  had  been  accompanied  "  half  back  after 
supper''  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Novello,  Edward  Holmes,  and  Charles 
Cowden  Clarke,  between  Shacklewell  Green  and  Colebrooke  Cottage, 
beside  the  New  River  at  Islington^  where  the  Lambs  then  lived,  the 
whole  party  interchanging  lively  brightest  talk  as  they  passed  along 
the  road  that  they  had  aH  to  themselves  at  that  late  hour — he,  as 
usual,  was  the  noblest  of  the  talkers.  Arrived  at  the  usual  parting- 
place.  Lamb  and  his  sister  walked  on  a  few  steps ;  then,  suddenly 
turning,  he  shouted  out  after  his  late  companions  in  a  tone  that  startled 
the  midni^t  silence :  "  You're  very  nice  people ! "  sending  them  on 
their  way  home  in  happy  laughter  at  his  friendly  oddity. 

The  third  Is  addressed  to  ^*  C.  C.  Clarke,  Esqre.,"  without  date ; 
l>ut  it  must  have  been  written  in  1828  : — 

**  Dear  Claike, — ^We  did  expect  to  see  you'with  Victoria  and  the  No- 
vellos before  this,  and  do  not  quite  understand  why  we  have  not  Mrs. 
N.  and  V.  [Vincent]  promised  us  after  the  York  expedition;  a  day  being 
named  before,  which  fail'd.  Tis  not  too  late.  The  autumn  leaves 
drop  gold,  and  Enfield  is  beautifuller — to  a  common  eye — than  when 
you  lurked  at  the  Greyhound.  Benedicts  are  close,  but  how  I  so 
totally  missed  you  at  that  time,  going  for  my  morning  cup  of  ale 
duly,  is  a  mystery.  Twas  stealing  a  match  before  one's  face  in 
earnest  But  certainly  we  had  not  a  dream  of  your  appropinquity. 
I  instantly  prepared  an  Epithalamium,  in  the  form  of  a  Sonata,  wliirfc 
I  was  sending  to  Novello  to  compose — ^but  IAm*^ 
light  for  the  occasion— as  if  the  iiil>ieGt 
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in  a  tiff  with  her,  I  sent  no  congratulation  at  nil.  Tho"  I  pmnnM 
you  the  wedding  was  very  pleasant  news  to  mc  indeed.  Lrt  jron 
reply  name  a  day  this  next  week,  when  you  will  come  aa  many  u  i 
coach  will  hold ;  such  a  day  as  we  had  at  Tiulwich.  My  vey  kiadai 
love  and  Mary's  to  Victoria  and  the  Novellos.  The  enclosed  is  ftom 
a  friend  nameless,  hut  highisl)  in  office,  and  a  man  whose  accumcy  ol 
statement  may  be  relied  on  with  implicit  confidence.  He  wants  the 
(xposi  to  appear  in  a  newspaper  as  the  '  greatest  piece  of  legal  ind 
Parliamentary  villainy  he  ever  rcmemh'*,'  and  he  has  had  npe- 
rience  in  both  ;  and  thinks  it  would  answer  afterwards  in  a  ehtap 
pamphlet  printed  at  Lambeth  in  8'  sheet,  as  i5,ooo  families  in  that 
parish  are  interested.  I  know  not  whether  the  present  Examiita 
keeps  up  the  character  of  exposing  abuses,  for  I  scarce  see  a  P"?" 
now.  If  so,  you  may  ascertain  Mr.  Hunt  of  the  strictest  truth  of  tbc 
statement,  at  the  peril  of  my  head.  But  if  this  won't  do,  mnmii 
it  me  back,  I  beg,  per  coach,  or  belter,  bring  it  with  you. 
"Yours  unaltered, 

"C.  Laio." 

This  letter  quaintly  rebukes,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  most  atfec- 
tionalely  congratulates,  the  friend  addressed  for  silently  making  hontf- 
moon  quarters  of  the  spot  where  Charles  Lamb  then  resided.  Bin 
lovely  Enfield — a  very  beau-ideal  of  an  English  village — ^wii  the 
birthplace  of  Charles  Cowden  Clarke ;  and  the  Greyhound  wat  » 
simple  hostelry  kept  by  an  old  man  and  his  daughter,  where  ihm 

s  a  pretty  white-curtained,  quiet  room,  with  a  window  mode  great 
by  bowering  vine  leaves ;  combining  much  that  was  templing  is  ID 
unpretending  retirement  for  a  town-dweller  to  take  his  young  new- 
made  wife  to.  The  invitation  to  "  name  a  day  this  next  week'  wif 
cordially  responded  to  by  a  speedy  visit ;  and  very  likely  it  wm  oo 
that  occasion  Charles  Lamb  told  the  wedded  pair  of  another  ttfiilt! 

)uple  who,  he  said,  when  they  arrived  at  the  tiist  stage  of  theli  mil- 
riage  tour,  found  each  other's  company  so  tedious  tliat  they  called 
the  landlord  upstairs  to  enliven  them  by  his  coDvcrsation.  Tht 
"  Epithalamium,"  here  called  a  "Sonata,"  is  the  "  Scrcnau "  ctMt- 
tained  in  the  next  letter,  addressed  to  "  Vincent  N'otem 
Esqre.":— 

"  My  dear  Novello, — I  am  afraid  I  shall  appear  rather  tardy  ia 

offering  my  congratulations,  however  sincere,  upon  yuur  dxoglittf'i 

'   marriage.*     The  truth  is,  I  had  put  together  a  little  Scmuta  cpaa 

*  ^Vhich  marriage  took  place  jth  Juljv  iW. 
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occasion,  but  was  prevented  from  sending  it  by  my  sister,  to 
)se  judgment  I  am  apt  to  defer  too  much  in  these  kind  of  thmgs ; 
hat,  now  I  have  her  consent,  the  offering,  I  am  afraid,  will  have 
the  grace  of  seasonableness.  Such  as  it  is,  I  send  it  She  thinks 
little  too  old-fashioned  in  the  manner,  too  much  like  what  they 
te  a  century  back.  But  I  cannot  write  in  the  modem  style,  if  I 
ever  so  hard.  I  have  attended  to  the  proper  divisions  for  the 
iic,  and  you  will  have  little  difficulty  in  composing  it  If  I  may 
ise,  make  Pepusch  your  model,  or  Blow.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
e  a  good  second  voice,  as  the  stress  of  the  melody  lies  there : — 

SERENATA,  FOR  TWO  VOICES, 

*Ju  marriage  of  Charles  Onedtn  Ciarit,  Esqre.,  to  Victoria^  eldest  daughter 

of  Vincent  NaueUOf  Esqre, 

DCETTO. 

Wake  th*  hannoiikms  Toice  and  string. 
Love  and  Hymen*s  trinmph  sing. 
Sounds  vith  secret  charms  combimnfc 
In  mdodioos  onion  joining. 
Best  the  wondrous  joys  can  tril. 
That  in  hearts  nnited  dwelL 

RXCTTATIVE. 

rst  Voice.        To  young  Mctoria's  happy  fame 

Well  may  the  Arts  a  trophy  raise, 

Mnsic  grovs  sveeter  in  her  praise. 
And,  ovn*d  by  her,  vith  rapture  speaks  her  name. 
To  touch  the  brave  Covdenio's  heart. 

The  Graces  all  in  her  conspire ; 
Lore  arms  her  vith  his  surest  dart, 

Apollo  vith  his  lyre. 

Ail 

The  hst'nzng  Mnses  aS  aroimd  her 

Think  'tis  Flxzrbns'  strain  ther  hear ; 
Amd  Cspid,  draving  near  to  vooad  her. 

Drops  hii  bcm-,  axid  &ta:jd&  to  hear. 

IxJE.CrTAT7TX- 
rcoftd  Voice.    While  crrrrdi  of  rh-ils  vrih  -ft^T-zir 

Silent  adacire.  or  'rsjilr  vj-^z*,  'Jae  Fair, 

Bc^Kad  the  happT  uxyrz.ts\  of  Lex  ejes, 

A  Hero  is  tic  g^oric^u*  piir*  ! 

Is  C3sns,  ia  oo^ia,  *.hro'  diitist  realms  rextovri'd, 

Covdesio  cjjsaa  '. — Vicizxiz^  §««, 
He  comes  vits  Stilish  hosMvs  crovn'd. 
Love  leads  his  cagtx  steps  10  thee. 
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[n  tender  sighs  he  silence  breaks, 

The  Fair  his  ilamc  approves, 
lonsenling  blushes  warm  her  chedcs, 

She  smiles,  she  yields,  she  loves. 

Rkcitative. 
Mow  Hymen  at  the  allar  standi. 


And  while 

he  joins 

their  (ailhful  hinds. 

1 

Airay-din 
Descenc 

nought  down, 
bright, 

Bht, 

Her  golde 
Itsms 

sbriBg,; 

Commar-' 

allatooDd, 

And  sin 

llune  the  sliinei 

Fim  Voice.  The  Swain 
Stamd  VaUt.  Tbe  Nymp 
First  &  Stcond.  Shall  still  im, _.  ^ iag, 

for  ever  kind  and  true. 
Beth.  While  rolling  yean  are  flying 

Love,  Hymen's  lamp  BnpplyinE, 

With  fuel  never  dfing, 

Shall  still  the  flame  renew. 

"  To  SO  great  a  master  as  jrouiself  I  have  bo  need  to  suggest  dm 
the  peculiar  tone  of  the  composition  demands  sprightliness,  occa- 
rionally  checked  by  tenderness,  as  in  the  second  air, — 

She  smiles, — she  yields,— she  loves. 

"  Again,  you  need  not  be  told  that  each  fifth  line  of  the  two  bit 
reciUtiTcs  requires  a  crescendo. 

"  And  your  exquisite  taste  will  prevent  yotu:  falling  into  the  etror 
of  Purcell,  who  at  a  passage  similar  to  t}u^  in  my  first  air, 

Drops  hi*  bow,  did  stands  to  hear, 
directed  the  first  violin  thus : — 

Here  the  first  violin  mnst  drop  hit  hoie, 

"But,  besides  the  absurdity  of  disanning  his  principal  periixmerof 
so  necessary  an  adjunct  to  his  instrument,  in  such  an  emphatic  pait  of 
die  composition  too,  which  must  have  had  a  droll  effect  at  the  tinier  aU 
such  minutiEe  of  adaptation  are  at  this  time  of  day  very  property  ei- 

oded,  and  Jackson  of  Exeter  very  fiiirly  ranks  than  ^noder  ^ 

(d  of  puns. 
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"  Should  you  succeed  in  the  setting  of  it,  we  propose  having  it 
performed  (we  have  one  very  tolerable  second  voice  here,  and  Mr. 
Holmes,  I  dare  say,  would  supply  the  minor  parts)  at  the  Greyhound. 
But  it  must  be  a  secret  to  the  young  couple  till  we  can  get  the  band 
in  readiness. 

''  Believe  me,  dear  Novello, 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  Enfield,  6  Nov.,  '29." 

Peculiarly  Elian  is  the  humour  throughout  this  last  letter.  The 
advice  to  "make  Pepusch  your  model,  or  Blow;"  the  affected  "divi- 
sions "  of  "  Duetto,"  "  Recitative,"  "  Air,"  «  First  Voice,"  "  Second 
Voice,"  "  First  and  Second,"  "  Both,"  &c. ;  the  antiquated  stiffness 
of  the  lines  themselves,  the  burlesque  "  Love  and  Hymen's  triumph 
sing ;"  the  grotesque  stUtedness  of  "the  brave  Cowdenio's  heart,"  and 
''  a  Hero  is  tbe  glorious  prize ;"  the  ludicrous  absiurdity  of  hailing  a 
peaceful  man  of  letters  (who,  by  the  way,  adopted  as  his  crest  and 
motto  an  oak-branch  with  Algernon  Sydney's  words,  ^^Placidam  sub 
lihertate  quietem^*)  by  "In  coiuts,  in  camps,  thro'  distant  realms 
renown'd  Cowdenio  comes !" ;  the  adulatory  pomp  of  styling  a  young 
girl,  nowise  distinguished  for  anything  but  homeliest  simplicity,  as 
"  the  Fair,"  "  the  Nymph,"  in  whtom  "  the  Graces  all  conspire ;"  the 
droll  illustrative  instructions,  suggesting  '*  sprightliness,  occasionally 
checked  by  tenderness,"  in  setting  lines  purposedly  dull  and  heavy 
with  old-fashioned  mythological  trappings ;  the  grave  assumption  of 
technicality  in  the  introduction  of  the  word  "  crescendo ;"  the  pre- 
tended citation  of  "Purcell"  and  "Jackson  of  Exeter;"  the  comic 
prohibition  as  to  the  too  literal  "  minutiae  of  adaptation "  in  such 
passages  as  ^^ Drops  Ais  baw^  and  stands  to  hear;"  the  pleasant  play 
on  the  word  in  "  the  minor  parts  f  the  mock  earnestness  as  to  keep- 
ing the  proposed  performance  "  a  secret  to  the  young  couple ;"  are 
all  in  the  very  spirit  of  fim  that  swayed  Elia  when  a  sportive  vein  ran 
through  his  Essays. 

The  next  letter  is  to  Charles  Cowden  Clarke ;  though  it  has  neither 
address,  signature,  date,  nor  postmark : — 

**My  dear  three  C's, — The  way  from  Southgate  to  Colney  Hatch 
diro'  the  unfirequentedest  Blackberry  paths  that  ever  concealed  their 
coy  bunches  from  a  truant  Citizen,  we  have  accidentally  fallen  upon 
— ^the  giant  Tree  by  Cheshunt  we  have  missed,  but  keep  your  chart 
to  go  by,  unless  you  will  be  our  conduct — at  present  I  am  disabled 
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from  further  flights  than  just  to  skirt  round  Clay  Hill,  with  a  peq)  at 
the  fine  back  woods,  by  strained  tendons,  got  by  skipping  a  dipping 
ro|>e  at  53 — hei  mihi  non  sum  qualis — ^but  do  you  know,  now  you 
come  to  talk  of  walks,  a  ramble  of  four  hours  or  so — there  and  back 
— to  the  willow  and  lavender  plantations  at  the  south  comer  of 
Northaw  Church  by  a  well  dedicated  to  Saint  Claridge,  with  the 
clumps  of  finest  moss  rising  hillock  fashion,  which  I  counted  to  the 
number  of  two  hundred  and  sixty,  and  are  called  'Claridge's  covers' 
— the  tradition  being  that  that  saint  entertained  so  many  angels  or 
hermits  there,  upon  occasion  of  blessing  the  waters  ?  The  legends 
have  set  down  the  fruits  spread  upon  that  occasion,  and  in  the  Black 
Book  of  St  Albans  some  are  named  which  are  not  supposed  to  have 
been  introduced  into  this  island  till  a  century  later.  But  waiving  the 
miracle,  a  sweeter  spot  is  not  in  ten  counties  round ;  you  are  knee 
deep  in  clover,  that  is  to  say,  if  you  are  not  above  a  middling  man's 
height — from  this  paradise,  making  a  day  of  it,  you  go  to  see  the 
ruins  of  an  old  convent  at  March  Hall,  where  some  of  the  painted 
glass  is  yet  whole  and  fresh. 

'*  If  you  do  not  know  this,  you  do  not  know  the  capabilities  of  this 
countr>',  you  may  be  said  to  be  a  stranger  to  Enfield.  I  found  it  oat 
one  mornin:;  in  October,  and  so  delighted  was  I  that  I  did  not  get 
home  before  dark,  well  a- paid. 

*'  I  shall  Ion;;  to  show  you  the  clump  meadow's,  as  they  are  called; 
we  might  do  that,  without  reaching  March  Hall — when  the  days  are 
longer,  we  might  take  both,  and  come  home  by  Forest  Cross,  so 
skirt  over  Pennington  and  the  cheerful  little  village  of  Churchley  to 
Fortv  Hill. 

*'  But  these  are  dreams  till  summer;  meanwhile  we  should  be  most 
glad  to  see  you  for  a  lesser  excursion — say,  Sunday  next,  you  and 
another,  or  if  more,  best  on  a  week-day  with  a  notice,  but  o'  Sundays, 
as  far  as  a  leg  of  mutton  goes,  most  welcome.  We  can  squeeze 
out  a  bed.  Edmonton  coaches  run  every  hour,  and  my  pen  has  run 
out  its  quarter.     Heartily  farewell." 

Charles  Lamb's  enjo)'ment  of  a  long  ramble,  and  his  (usually) 
excellent  powers  of  walking  are  here  denoted.  He  was  so  proud  of 
his  pedestrian  feats  and  indefatigability,  that  he  once  told  the  Cowden 
Clarkes  a  storj-  of  a  dog  possessed  by  a  pertinacious  determination 
to  follow  him  day  by  day  when  he  went  forth  to  wander  in  the 
Enfield  lanes  and  fields ;  until,  unendurably  teased  by  the  pertinacity 
of  this  obtrusive  amma\,  \v^  d^xcxtcLvxi^  \.o  %<^t  Tvd  of  him  by  fairly 
«  mU  /    So  Vie  XooVl  VtMH  ^  caoiw.  ^^.tsasc^  xK\i(&,>ssfi^Q^^su^ 
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several  of  the  loveliest  spots  round  Enfield,  coming  at  last  to  a 
by-road  with  an  interminable  vista  of  up-hill  distance,  where  the  dog 
turned  tail,  gave  the  matter  up,  and  laid  down  beneath  a  hedge, 
panting,  exhausted,  thoroughly  worn  out  and  dead  beat ;  while  his 
defeater  walked  freshly  home,  smiling  and  triumphant 

Knowing  Lamb's  fashion  of  twisting  facts  to  his  own  humorous 

view  of  them,  those  who  heard  the  story  well  understood  that  it 

might  easily  have  been  wryed  to  represent  the  narrator's  real  potency  in 

walking,  while  serving  to  cover  his  equally  real  liking  for  animals  under 

the  semblance  of  vanquishing  a  dog  in  a  contested  foot  race.  Far  more 

probable  that  he  encouraged  its  volunteered  companionship,  amusing 

his  imagination  the  while  by  picturing  the  wild  impossibility  of  any 

human  creature  attempting  to  tire  out  a  dog — of  all  animals !     As 

an  'instance  of  Charles  Lamb's  sympathy  with  dumb  beasts,  his  two 

friends  here  named  once  saw  him  get  up  from  table,  while  they  were 

dining  with  him  and  his  sister  at  Enfield,  open  the  street-door,  and 

give  admittance  to  a  stray  donkey  into  the  front  strip  of  garden, 

where  there  was  a  glass-plot,  which  he  said  seemed  to  possess  more 

attraction  for  the  creature  than  the  short  turf  of  the  common  on 

Chase-side,  opposite  to  the  house  where  the  Lambs  then  dwelt.   This 

mixture  of  the  humorous  in  manner  and  the  sympathetic  in  feeling 

always  more  or  less  tinged  the  sayings  and  the  doings  of  beloved 

Charles  Lamb ;  there  was  a  constant  blending  of  the  overtly  whimsical 

expression  or  act  with  betrayed  inner  kindliness  and  even  pathos  of 

sentiment.      Beneath  this  sudden  opening  of  his  gate  to  a  stray 

donkey  that  it  might  feast  on  his  garden  grass  while  he  himself  ate 

his  dinner,  possibly  lurked  some  stung  sense  of  wanderers  unable  to 

get  a  meal  they  hungered  for  when  others  revelled  in  plenty, — a  kind 

of  pained  fancy  finding  vent  in  playful  deed  or  speech,  that  frequently 

might  be  traced  by  those  who  enjoyed  his  society. 

The  next  letter  is  addressed  "  C.  C.  Clarke,  Esqre.,"  with  the  post- 
mark (much  defaced)  "  Edmonton,  Fe.  2,  1829"  : — 

"  Dear  Cowden, — Your  books  are  as  the  gushing  of  streams  in  a 
desert.  By  the  way,  you  have  sent  no  autobiographies.  Your  letter 
seems  to  imply  you  had.  Nor  do  I  want  any.  Cowden,  they  are  of 
the  books  which  I  give  away.  What  damn'd  Unitarian  skewer-soul'd 
things  the  general  biographies  turn  out.  Rank  and  1  alent  you  shall 
have  when  Mrs.  May  has  done  with  'em.  Mary  likes  Mrs.  Bedinfield 
much.  For  me  I  read  nothing  but  Astrea — it  has  tum'd  my  brain — 
'  about  with  a  switch  turn'd  up  at  the  end  for  a  crook;  and  I^mbs 
\  old,  the  butcher  tells  me,  my  cat  follows  me  in  a  green 
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ribband.  Becky  and  her  coosin  are  getting  pastoral  dresses,  Hid 
then  we  shall  all  four  go  about  Arcadizing.  O  cruel  Shepherdesi! 
Inconstant  yet  £dr,  and  more  inconstant  for  being  fair !  Her  gold 
ringlets  fell  in  a  disorder  superior  to  order ! 

^  Come  and  join  us. 
"  I  am  called  the  Black  Shepherd — you  shall  be  Cowden  widi  the 
Tuft. 

"Prosaically,  we  shall  be  fjnA  to  have  you  both,— or  any  two  of 
you— drop  in  by  surprise  some  Saturday  night 

"^  This  must  go  ofld 

"  Loves  to  Vittoria.  j 

«  C.  L." 

The  book  he  refers  to  as  ^Astrea"  was  one  of  those  tallfofio 
romances  of  the  Sir  Philip  Sidney  or  Mdme.  de  ScudAy  (Hdei, 
inspiring  him  with  the  amusing  rhapsody  that  follows  its  mentioii; 
the  ingeniously  equivocal  "  Lambs  being  too  old  **;  the  fiuniliir 
mingling  of  *'  Becky "  (their  maid)  "  smd  her  cousin  **  with  himself  { 
and  sister  in  ''pastoral  dresses,"  to  ''go  about  Arcadizing";  tiie 
abrupt  bursting  forth  into  the  Philip-Sidneyan  style  of  antithetiad 
rapturizing  and  euphuism ;  the  invented  Arcadian  titles  of  "the 
Black  Shepherd  "  and  "  Cowden  with  the  Tuft " — are  all  in  the  tone 
of  mad-cap  spirits  which  were  occasionally  Lamb's.  The  latter 
name  (''  Cowden  with  the  Tuft ")  slyly  implies  the  smooth  baldness  * 
with  scant  curly  hair  distinguishing  the  head  of  the  friend  addressed, 
and  which  seemed  to  strike  Charles  Lamb  so  forcibly  that  one 
evening,  after  gazing  at  it  for  some  time,  he  suddenly  broke  forth 
with  the  exclamation,  " '  Gad,  Clarke  !  what  whiskers  you  have  behind 
your  head ! " 

He  was  fond  of  tr>ing  the  dispositions  of  those  with  whom  he 
associated  by  an  odd  speech  such  as  this ;  and  if  they  stood  the  test 
pleasantly  and  took  it  in  good  part  he  liked  them  the  better  ever 
after.     One  time  that  the  Novellos  and  Cowden  Clarkes  went  down 
to  see  the  Lambs  at  Enfield,  and  he  was  standing  by  his  book-didves 
talking  with  them  in  his  usual  delightfiil  cordial  way,  showing  them 
some  precious  volume  lately  added  to  his  store,  a  neighbour  chancing 
to  come  in  to  remind  Charles  Lamb  of  an  appointed  ramble,  be 
excused  himself  by  saying : — "  You  see  I  have  some  troublesome 
people  just  come  down  from  town,  and  I  must  stay  and  entertain 
them ;  so  we'll  take  our  walk  together  to-morrow."    Another  time, 
wkMK  the  Cowden  C\axVLe&  "w^t^  %\ac<jSsk%  ^  ^c:«  ^a?]^  at  Enfield  widi 
ob  and  Yns  sSaXct,  \!t«?j,Vffl.vNx^|,%K«:^\«^  %sl 
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spend  the  evening  and  have  a  game  of  whist  at  a  lady-schoolmis- 
tress's house  there,  took  their  guests  with  them.  Charles  Lamb, 
giving  his  arm  to  "  Victoria,"  left  her  husband  to  escort  Mary  Lamb, 
who  walked  rather  more  slowly  than  her  brother.  On  arriving  first 
at  the  house  of  the  somewhat  prim  and  formal  hostess,  Charles 
Larob,  bringing  his  young  visitor  into  the  room,  introduced  her  by 

saying : — "  Mrs.  ,  I've  brought  you  the  wife  of  the  man  who 

mortally  hates  your  husband  ";  and  when  the  lady  replied  by  a  polite 
inquiry  after  "  Miss  Lamb,"  hoping  she  was  quite  well,  Charles  Lamb 
said : — '*  She  has  a  terrible  fit  o'  toothache,  and  was  obliged  to  stay 
at  home  this  evening ;  so  Mr.  Cowden  Clarke  remained  there  to  keep 
her  company."  Then,  the  lingerers  entering,  he  went  on  to  say, — 
"  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke  has  been  telling  me,  as  we  came  along,  that 
she  hopes  you  have  sprats  for  supper  this  evening."  The  bewildered 
glance  of  the  lady  of  the  house  at  Mary  Lamb  and  her  walking-com- 
panion, her  politely  stifled  dismay  at  the  mention  of  so  vulgar  a  dish, 
contrasted  with  Victoria's  smile  of  enjoyment  at  his  whimsical  words, 
were  precisely  the  kind  of  things  that  Charles  Lamb  liked  and 
chuckled  over.  On  another  occasion  he  was  charmed  by  the 
equanimity  and  even  gratification  with  which  the  same  guests  and 
Miss  Fanny  Kelly  (the  skilled  actress  whose  combined  artistic  and 
feminine  attractions  inspired  him  with  the  beautiful  sonnet  be- 
ginning 

You  are  not,  Kelly,  of  the  common  strain, 

and  whose  performance  of  "  The  Blind  Boy  "  caused  him  to  address 
her  in  that  other  sonnet  beginning 

Rare  artist !  who  with  half  thy  tools  or  none 
Canst  execute  with  case  thy  curious  art. 
And  press  thy  powerful'st  meanings  on  the  heart 

Unaided  by  the  eye,  expression's  throne !) 

found  themselves  one  sunny  day,  after  a  long  walk  through  the  green 
£nfield  meadows,  seated  with  Charles  Lamb  and  his  sister  on  a  rustic 
bench  in  the  shade,  outside  a  small  roadside  inn,  quaffing  draughts 
of  his  fevourite  porter  with  him  from  the  unsophisticated  pewter, 
supremely  indiff'erent  to  the  strangeness  of  the  situation  ;  nay,  heartily 
enjoying  it  with  him.  The  umbrageous  elm,  the  water-trough,  the 
dip  in  the  road  where  there  was  a  ford  and  foot-bridge,  the  rough 
wooden  table  at  which  the  little  party  were  seated,  the  pleasant 
voices  of  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb  and  Fanny  Kelly, — all  are  vividly 
present  to  the  imagination  of  her  who  now  writes  these  few  memorial 
lines,  inadequately  describix  •^♦^n  of  that 
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happy  time,  when  Lamb  so  cordially  delighted  in  the  responsive  case 
and  enjoyment  of  his  surrounders. 

The  last  letter  is  addressed  "  V.  Novello,  Esqre.,"  with  post>mark 
"No.  8,  1830":— 

Tears  are  for  lighter  griefs.     Man  weeps  the  doom 

That  seals  a  single  victim  to  the  tomb. 

But  when  Death  riots,  when  with  whelming  sway 

Destruction  sweeps  a  family  away ; 

When  Infancy  and  Youth,  a  huddled  mass. 

All  in  an  instant  to  oblivion  pass, 

And  Parents'  hopes  are  crushed  :  what  lamentation 

Can  reach  the  depth  of  such  a  desolation  ? 

Look  upward,  Feeble  Ones  !  look  up,  and  trust 

That  He,  who  lays  this  mortal  frame  in  dust, 

Still  hath  the  immortal  Spirit  in  Hb  keeping. 

In  Jesus*  sight  they  are  not  dead,  but  sleeping. 

"  Dear  N.,  will  these  lines  do  ?    I  despair  of  better.     Poor  Mary 
is  in  a  deplorable  state  here  at  Enfield. 

"  Love  to  all, 

"  C.  Lamb." 

These  tenderly  pathetic  elegiac  lines  were  written  at  the  request  of 
Vincent  Novello  in  memory  of  four  sons  and  two  daughters  of  John 
and  Ann  Rigg,  of  York.  All  six — respectively  aged  19,  18,  17,  i6, 
7,  and  6 — were  drowned  at  once  by  their  boat  being  run  down  on 
the  river  Ouse,  near  York,  August  19,  1830.  The  unhappy  surviving 
parents  had  begged  to  have  lines  for  an  epitaph  from  the  best  poetical 
hand  ;  but,  owing  to  some  local  authority's  interference,  another  than 
Charles  Lamb's  verse  was  ultimately  placed  on  the  monument  raised 
to  the  lost  children. 

The  rather,  therefore,  dear  Sylvanus  Urban,  is  it  transcribed 
from  the  original  manuscript  and  enshrined  in  your  pages  for  Ae 
behoof  of  yourself  and  your  readers  by 

Mary  Cowden  Clarke. 

V^illa  Novello y  Genoa, 


^■^•"^•^.x  ■>•  -^^  ^•■v^  v_^ ■%*,•■> 
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BY  JOHN  BAKER  HOPKINS. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

THE    STOLEN    SCARF    PIN. 

'  IVING  Up  all  the  days  of  his  life  and  also  his  family 
for  the  sake  of  numing  after  a  wicked  hare  that 
•  wasn't  worth  catching  if  it  had  run  into  his  game 
.  bag,  and  then,  when  he  did  catch  it  begging  the  hare's 
pardon.  I  tell  you,  Slot,  I'm  disgusted  with  such  bile  you  to-day 
and  kiss  you  to-moirow  nonsense,  and  it  will  be  a  two  month  moon 
before  I  feel  the  same  towards  Henry  Clayton." 

"  My  dear,  they  were  children  together,  boys  together,  and  young 
men  together.  Then  comes  the  quarrel.  Mellish  got  into  a  passion, 
which  ia  the  same  as  getting  mad ;  told  a  lie  of  his  friend,  and  whilst 
he  was  on  his  back,  the  stupid  doctor  thinking  the  wound  was 
mortal,  Clayton  was  taken  into  custody.  Mellish,  still  smarting  a  little, 
stuck  to  the  lie  when  he  got  up,  or,  probably,  had  not  the  pluck 
to  say  he  had  lied.  One  word  from  Clayton  would  most  likely  have 
saved  all  the  trouble,  but  rtiat  word  Clayton  would  not  speak.  When 
it  is  too  late  Mellish  repents.  He  got  a  terror  on  him  that  stuck  to 
him  for  life,  and  he  became  a  criminal  and  an  abject  outcast. 
Clayton  thought  only  of  revenge,  though  for  the  worst  of  his  troubles 
his  own  obstinacy  was  to  blame.  Now,  old  love,  I  think,  and  so  do 
you,  that  the  least  Clayton  could  do  was  to  forgive  the  dying  man 
who  had  suffered  so  much  for  his  bad  temper  and  false  oath." 

"  He  would  have  been  a  brute  not  to  forgive,  but  why  didn't  he 
forgive  years  and  years  ago  ? " 

"  Because  it  is  human  nature  to  be  perverse.  If  a  man  gets  a  hurt 
he  knocks  his  head  against  the  first  post  he  comes  lo.  A  fellow  gets 
into  some  sort  of  trouble,  very  often  poverty,  and  instead  of  taking 
the  black  ox  by  the  horns,  he  takes  to  drinking  and  goes  headlong  to 
destniction." 

c  most  of  us  prone  to  make  the  w 
^  of  life.  An  adverse  wind  stops  the 
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progress  of  our  ship.  If  we  are  patient  and  wise  we  make  a  litde 
progress  by  tacking  in  spite  of  the  adverse  gale.  Too  often  we  aie 
impatient  and  unwise,  and  we  oppose  the  prow  of  the  ship  to  the 
fury  of  the  wind,  or  we  abandon  the  hehn  and  let  the  ship  take  her 
chance,  and  by  so  doing  we  are  engulfed  in  mid  ocean  or  wrecked  on 
the  rocky  coast 

The  perversity  of  Rose  is  very  provoking,  but  those  who  have 
suffered  the  most  will  be  the  least  disposed  to  condemn  her.  Son^w 
is  apt  to  warp  the  judgment  When  we  are  imder  the  cloud  all 
things  we  look  at  through  the  encircling  darkness  seem  black  A 
word  of  pity  is  scorned  as  an  insult  A  word  of  hope  is  resented  as 
a  cruel  mocking  at  our  misery.  A  trifling  incident  is  accepted  as  a 
conclusive  proof  that  our  gloomy  foreboding  is  correct  Thus  it 
was  with  Rose.  The  moment  she  heard  that  Frank  had  not  been  at 
Malvern  the  thought  took  possession  of  her  mind  that  her  husband 
had  deserted  her.  Why  if  he  were  not  going  to  visit  his  rich  rela- 
tion should  he  leave  in  haste  and  not  tell  her  whither  he  was  going? 
Surely  then,  believing  that  she  was  deserted  and  being  penniless,  she 
should  have  returned  to  her  profession.  Instead  of  that,  she  submits 
to  direst  poverty.  When  she  met  Blewlite  and  had  the  offerof  a  suffi- 
cient income  she  did  not  for  a  moment  think  of  returning  to  the  stage. 
She  still  loved  Frank,  for  though  neglect  may  kill  the  lover,  the  love 
is  immortal.  She  would  not  do  that  which  might  make  him  doubl 
her  love.  And  the  resolution  formed  by  her  love  was  supported  by 
anger.  Let  her  suffer  and  let  her  die.  Perhaps  he  might  hear  of 
her  misery  and  repent  his  cruelty.  Alas,  for  the  perversity  of  human 
nature  !  Rose  would  if  she  could  afflict  the  man  she  loved  with  a 
bitter  and  lifelong  regret. 

We  have  thus  the  key  to  her  rejection  of  Mrs.  Thompson's  kindness. 
She  did  not  want  kindness.  She  did  not  want  comfort  She  did  not 
wish  her  husband,  if  ever  he  heard  of  her,  to  be  told  that  she  had 
been  well  cared  for.  Let  him  hear  only  a  tale  of  misery.  So  when 
Rose  left  the  coffee-house  with  a  few  shillings  in  her  pocket  she  was 
glad  to  escape  not  only  from  the  persecution  of  Lord  Shamvock,  but 
also  from  the  loving  kindness  of  Mrs.  Thompson.  Her  conscience  was 
not  seared,  and  she  hugged  the  thought  that  Mrs.  Thompson  was  a 
hypocrite  and  the  vile  tool  of  the  vile  lord. 

It  was  the  first  cold  night  of  autumn.  Coats  were  buttoned,  un- 
gloved hands  were  thrust  into  pockets,  in  thousands  of  London 
homes  the  first  pailour  fire  of  the  season  was  being  enjoyed  by  oM 
and  young.  Rose,  O\ow^\v  ^Xv^V-^  ciad,  d\d  riot  feel  the  cold  9ic 
walked  quickly  unU\  sVie  cacoi^  xo^^%«i^^^^i»^   ^X^oa  ^^c^s^ssbssq^ 
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were  shut  for  the  night,  but  she  sauntered  along  the  dark  paths  that 
skirt  them. 

\\Tiat  should  she  do?  She  was  friendless  and  penniless,  but  neither 
friends  nor  money  could  give  her  happiness.  Forsaken  by  the  man 
she  loved,  only  death  could  end  her  misery  and  her  bitter  humiliation. 
But  to  die,  and  for  Frank  not  to  know  of  her  affliction,  her  devotion, 
and  her  death  !  But  for  Frank  to  live  on  thinking  she  was  living, 
and  perhaps  happy  !  That  was  an  intolerable  tliought.  She  would 
die,  but  he  must  know  that  she  was  dead,  and  that  she  loved  him 
un:o  death. 

What  had  she  suffered  since  the  day  he  left  her!  The  cruel  robbery 
and  the  still  more  cruel  fever.  Her  escape  from  the  hospital  that  she 
might  find  her  husband.  The  theft  of  the  purse  that  she  might  have 
the  means  of  seeking  him.  The  anxious  journey  to  Malvern.  The 
toilsome  ascent  of  the  hill.  The  terrible  storm.  The  awful  roar 
of  the  thunder.  The  noise  of  the  heavy,  beating  rain.  The  light- 
ning that  flashed  through  her  closed  eyelids.  And  then  the  discovery 
that  Frank  had  deserted  her.  If  the  woman  had  not  come  to  htr 
from  the  hill-side  cottage  she  would  have  died  without  learning  that 
he  did  not  love  her.  But  he  would  not  have  known  of  her  fate.  She 
must  die,  but  he  shall  hear  of  her  sufferings  and  her  death. 

What  did  the  girl  tell  her  about  the  tree  to  which  she  clung  during 
the  storm  ?    It  was  called  the  haunted  tree. 

"  There  I  will  go,  and  by  the  side  of  that  tree  I  will  lie  until 
starvation  and  cold  and  sorrow  kill  me.  Oh,  Frank,  if  you  had  known 
my  love  !'* 

Lx>ve  !  Yes,  and  also  the  hope  of  revenge.  Rose  imagined  that 
Frank  had  forsaken  her  for  another.  She  pictured  him  and  the 
woman  he  loved  as  happy  and  undisturbed  by  a  thought  about  tlie 
deserted  wife.  They  should  both  think  of  her.  They  should  both 
hear  how  the  deserted  wife  died  by  the  haunted  tree. 

Rose  returned  to  the  main  road,  and  got  into  an  omnibus  going 
eastward.  She  took  that  direction  because  she  did  not  wish  to  remain 
irt  the  neighbourhood  of  Mrs.  Thompson.  She  alighted  at  the  Cit\' 
Road.  Presently  she  saw  a  coffee-house,  and  incjuired  if  she  could 
have  a  bed. 

"  Not  at  this  crib,"  said  the  man.  *'  Single  women  aint  in  fan- 
line,  nor  more  aint  double  ones  which  have  been  mislaid  by  their 
husbands.     No,  mum,  this  aint  the  rub  for  your  bob." 

Rose  did  not  wait  to  hear  the  conclusion  of  the  man's  rei>l\'.     It 

was  late,  and  she  had  no  desi  '  ^U  night. 

An  hovir  or  two  ago,  and  ♦'•oubled 
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her,  but  now  she  had  something  to  live  for.  She  had  resolved  to  die 
by  the  haunted  tree,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  Frank  and  the 
woman  he  loved  might  hear  of  her  fate.  In  her  feeble  health  a  night 
in  the  streets  might  kill  her,  and  then  she  would  die  like  a  houseless 
dog,  and  he  would  not  know  that  she  had  loved  unto  death  and  had 
died  for  him. 

A  shabbily  dressed  woman  accosted  Rose. 

"  If  you  are  in  hick,  my  dear,  for  pity's  sake  stand  me  three  of 
something  wann.  I  swear  I  have  not  touched  food  to-day,  and  togged 
as  I  am  no  fellow  will  give  me  so  much  as  a  drink  of  porter.  I'd 
do  the  same  for  you  or  any  other  soul  that  asked  me  to-morrow,  for  I 
shall  have  money  in  the  morning.  Don't  say  *  No,'  there's  a  kind  dear. 
I  am  so  cold,  and  I  know  a  quiet  place  where  you  won't  be  seen 
with  me." 

"  I  have  very  little  money,  but  you  shall  have  what  you  want 
Can  you  tell  me  of  a  respectable  coffee-house  where  I  can  get  a 
bed?" 

"  \\Tiat,  are  you  a  stranger,  and  on  the  search  for  a  bed  ?  You  seem 
so  well  up  that  I  should  never  have  guessed  it." 

"  Do  you  know  of  one  ?"  asked  Rose. 

"  There  are  a  good  few  about  here,  and  most  of  them  queer,  and 
those  that  are  not  queer  turn  their  noses  up  at  women." 

"  What  shall  I  do?"  said  Rose. 

"  Go  halves  in  my  bed.  It's  very  humble,  being  a  second  flotr 
back,  with  furniture  that  wouldn't  fetch  a  crown,  but  it's  the  best  I 
can  afford,  and  that  comes  to  ten  shillings  a  week.  If  I  stan-e  1 
always  pay  the  landlady,  for  you  know  what  a  landlady  is  if  you  are 
behind  a  day." 

After  a  moment's  hesitation,  Rose  accepted  the  offer. 

'*  I  will  pay  you  what  I  should  have  to  pay  elsewhere." 

"  No,  you  won't,  my  dear.  My  place  is  quite  near,  being  a 
turning  out  of  Shepherdess  Walk.  Come  and  let  us  have  a 
drink.* 

'*  I  don't  want  to  drink.  But  you  get  what  you  please,"  said  Roie^ 
offering  her  a  shilling. 

"  If  you  are  ashamed  to  drink  with  me  because  ray  style  does  not 
equal  yours,  keep  your  money.  Although  I  am  down,  I've  got  a 
trilie  of  spirit  in  me  yet.  Besides  I  told  you  I  know  of  a  quiet 
]jlace." 

"  I  will  go  with  you,"  said  Rose,  who  was  faint  after  her  long  fast 
and  long  walk. 

"What's  your  name*?"  ast^^ xiift \iwaaxi. 
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*•  Rose." 

"  Oh,  I  like  Rose.  Mine  is  Violet.  That  is  what  my  lover  called 
me,  and,  my  dear,  I  was  fair  as  the  violet,  and  as  innocent,  when  I 
first  knew  him,  and  that  is  not  so  long  ago.  I  shall  not  be  twenty- 
two  till  come  next  spring,  but  when  a  girl  is  cast  on  the  world  she 
scx>n  grows  old." 

They  entered  the  narrow  side  door  compartment  of  a  public-house, 
in  which  only  glasses  were  served  and  no  smoking  was  allowed. 
Rose  and  her  companion  were  the  sole  occupants,  but  on  the  other 
side  of  the  low  screen  a  crowd  of  men  were  smoking,  drinking, 
laughing,  and  chaffing. 

"  Give  me  fovir  of  gin  hot,  and  with  a  good  piece  of  lemon  in  it. 
My  friend  will  take  a  glass  of  stout.'' 

The  barman  shook  his  head  and  jerked  his  thumb  in  the  direction 
of  a  black  board  covered  with  chalk  marks. 

"  Sorry  to  disoblige,  but  the  stopper  must  be  drove  in  at  some  point. 
Can't  do  another  drain  on  tick.'' 

"  Nobody  wants  your  tick.     My  friend  will  pay." 

The  gin  hot  with  lemon  and  the  stout  were^forthcoming,  and  were 
paid  for  by  a  shilling  handed  to  Violet  A\Tien  Rose  looked  at  her 
<:ompanion  she  half  regretted  the  promise  to  pass  the  night  with  her. 
A  woman  with  a  thin  pale  face,  on  which  was  the  stamp  of  dissi- 
pation, perhaps  of  vice.  Shabby  black  dress,  with  a  bright  scarf 
about  the  throat  Altogether  an  appearance  that  does  not  inspire 
confidence ;  but  it  was  very  late,  and  Rose  had  no  lodging. 

Violet's  room  was  one  of  those  intensely  shabby  lodgings  that  are 
almost  peculiar  to  London.  In  other  cities,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  there  is  some  attempt  at  decoration  in  the  poorest  lodgings, 
but  in  Violet's  room  a  painted  wooden  bedstead,  with  the  paint  for 
the  most  part  worn  off,  two  cane  chairs,  old  and  creaking,  a  deal 
washstand,  with  a  cracked  basin  and  handleless  ewer,  and  a  large  tin 
candlestick,  thickly  bespattered  with  tallow,  were  the  only  articles  of 
utility  or  ornament 

"  There,  my  dear ;  and  my  old  ogress  of  a  landlady  has  the  cheek 
to  call  the  place  cheap  at  ten  shillings  a  week.  But  you  see,  my 
dear,  when  you  are  down  a  worm  can  walk  over  you.  * 

"  Do  you  live  here  alone?    Do  you  work  ?*' 

•*  I've  tried  it,  my  dear  ;  but,  working  myself  blind,  I  couldn't  get 
my  rent     I  don't  know  how  I  live,  and  I  don't  care.' 

Rose  felt  uncomfortable,  and  repented  not  seeking  ai»«*-»*-» 
lodging. 

Violet  did  not  improve  on  acquaintance. 
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"  Vou  have  got  the  badge,  and  so  have  I,"  said  Violet,  holding  up 
her  finger.     **  Are  you  roamed  ?" 

'*  Yes.    But  you  are  tired.  Go  into  bed.    I  wiU  rest][on  the  chairs." 

*'  Not  likely,  my  dear,"  said  Violet  "  Married,  eh  !  Some  girls  would 
give  their  heads  to  be  married,  but  many  are  none  the  better  ofiE  I 
dare  say,  if  you  had  your  time  over  again,  you  would  keep  single, 
instead  of  running  helter-skelter  to  church.'' 

''  Please  don't  talk  about  me.  I*m  tired,  and  I  have  a  long  way  to 
go  to-morrow.*' 

"  WTiere  ?  " 

"  To  Malvern," 

"How  far  is  it?" 

"  Over  a  hundred  miles." 

**  If  it  had  been  nearer  I  would  have  gone  with  you.  A  few 
hours'  change  would  do  me  worlds  of  good.  How  much  does  it 
cost  ?  " 

"Ten  shillings,  and  I  have  only  five  in  my  pocket  Do  you 
tliink,"  continued  Rose,  colouring,  "  I  could  get  a  few  shillings  on  some 
of  my  things  ?  " 

''  It's  shameful  little  they  lend  on  clothes,  unless  it's  a  brand  new 
silk.  But,  my  dear,"  said  Violet,  taking  her  hand,  "  that  ring  of  yours 
looks  like  gold." 

"  Yes.  It  is  gold,"  said  Rose,  rather  wondering  at  the  suggestion 
that  her  wedding  ring  was  made  of  base  metal. 

**  What  a  thick  beauty  it  is !  Why,  my  dear,  you  can  get  ten 
shillings  on  that  for  certain,  and  perhaps  twelve.  I  had  a  gold  one 
once,  quite  a  thin  thing,  and  I  got  six  on  it." 

**  I  could  not  part  with  my  wedding  ring,"  said  Rose,  iiith  deter- 
mination. 

*'  Nonsense.  A  sixpenny  imitation — of  course  the  penny  ones 
are  no  good — looks  like  the  real  thing  for  a  month.  I  have  worn  this 
over  two  months,  and  if  it  didn't  black  the  finger  no  one  would 
notice  it" 

''  I  could  not  part  >\ith  my  ring.  Would  my  cloak  fetch  five 
shillings  ?  " 

**And  if  it  would,  my  dear  —  which  it  wouldn't  —  you  could 
not  go  a  long  journey  without  a  penny  in  your  pocket  But  I 
may  help  you.  What  do  you  think  of  that  }  I  am  no  judge  of  these 
things." 

Violet  drew  from  her  pocket  a  scarf-i)in. 

"  It  looks  good  "  said  V\o\tX,    "  \^  \Jcv<i  %\a\\^  \^  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  Hose  •,  **  VCs  ai  ^\accckSiXi^r 
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"  That  is  jolly.  I  thought  it  sparkled  like  a  real  gem  when  I  saw 
it  in  the  scarf  of  that  spoony  young  swell.  He  will  think  he  lost  it, 
for  he  was  pretty  well  gone." 

"  Did  you  steal  it  ?  "  asked  Rose  indignantly. 

"  ^Vhat  is  that  to  you,  Mrs.  Virtuous  ?  This  is  the  reward  of  being 
kind.  Perhaps  if  it  were  known  it  would  come  out  that  you  had  not 
been  particular  when  you  were  hard  up." 

Rose  remembered  the  purse,  and  she  sat  on  the  chair  abashed. 

"  Do  not  be  angry." 

"  I  am  not  angry,  my  dear.  I  wish  you  would  take  it  for  me  in  the 
morning.  You  look  genteel,  and  you  could  say  it  was  your  husband's. 
You  shall  have  a  pound  out  of  it,  and  that  will  pay  your  journey,  and 
make  you  comfortable." 

Rose  thought  the  proposal  was  in  itself  a  retributive  judgment. 
The  last  time  she  had  gone  to  Malvern  with  stolen  money,  and  that 
money,  though  she  knew  not  how,  was  the  cause  of  her  misery. 
Would  she  do  so  again  ?  No,  let  her  wedding  ring  be  pawned,  and 
let  the  pawn  ticket  be  found  upon  her  when  she  was  dead.  Thaf 
would  tell  Frank  the  depth  of  her  misery. 

Violet  was  cross  and  abusive,  and  at  length  hysterical,  on  account 
of  Rose  refusing  to  pawn  the  scarf  pin.  Again  and  again  she 
bemoaned  her  hard  fate,  saying  that  she  was  kind  to  ever}'body,  and 
everybody  was  unkind  to  her.  However,  before  sleeping  she  asked 
Rose  to  forgive  her,  and  vowed  eternal  friendship.  It  was  agreed  that 
Violet  should  rise  early  and  pawn  the  ring,  and  that  Rose  should  lend 
her  dress  and  cloak  for  the  errand. 

'*  You  see,  dear,  if  you  look  poor  they  won't  lend  you  nearly  so 
much,  besides  suspecting  you." 

Violet  went  out  about  nine  in  the  morning,  and  was  absent  for  an 
hour  and  a  half.    She  was  in  exuberant  spirits  on  her  return. 

"  I  could  not  be  quicker,  my  dear,  for  I  had  to  go  to  the  West  In 
this  neighbourhood  they  lend  nothing  on  good  things.  What  do  you 
think,  my  dear?  I  asked  ten  on  the  pin  and  they  gave  me  eight 
pounds.  And  then,  my  dear,  I  got  fifteen  shillings  on  your  ring.  Let 
us  have  a  jolly  day,  and  you  can  go  to  Malvern  to-morrow." 

Rose  said  she  must  leave  immediately,  and  in  spite  of  Violef  s  pro- 
tests refused  to  accept  the  loan  of  a  sovereign. 

<*  Oh,  I  wish  you  would  have  stopped  here,  or  taken  me  with  jron. 
I  do  want  some  one  to  love." 

Rose  shrank  from  the  parting  embrace.    She  was  1 
the   scarf  pin — shocked  and  pained.    If  the 
purse  she  would  not  have  gone  to  Mn.  T 
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have  known  Violet.  The  stolen  scarf  pin  had  pricked  her  consdence. 
Would  he  not  despise  her  as  she  despised  him  ?  If  she  had  not  taken 
that  purse  she  might  yet  have  had  some  hope.  Perhaps  he  might 
hear  of  her  guilt  after  she  died,  and  despise  her. 

Rose  was  riding  in  an  omnibus  when  these  gloomy  thoughts  filled 
her  mind. 

'^  Are  you  not  well  mum  ? "  asked  a  fellow  passenger. 

The  question  roused  Rose,  and  she  replied  that  she  was  verj 
well. 

**  Ah,"  she  thought,  **  let  him  despise  me  if  he  can.  I  have  been 
true  to  him,  and  I  am  dying  because  I  love  him  better  than 
life.'' 


CHAPTER  XL, 

BY    THE    HAUNTED   TREE. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  Rose  stood  before  the  house  at 
Malvern  at  which  she  had  been  so  roughly  received  by  Frank's  unde.  1 
She  i^ished  before  she  died  to  see  the  house  in  which  Frank 
had  lived,  and  in  which  he  would  live  when  she  was  forgotten.  If 
she  could  look  upon  him  for  a  moment,  that  glance  would  comfort 
her  e\en,  as  she  thought,  in  the  moment  of  death.  But  no,  she  must 
not  hope  for  such  a  joy  as  once  more  seeing  her  husband.  But  was 
it  possible  that  he  had  been  reconciled  to  his  uncle,  and  was  perhaps 
staying  in  the  house  ?  Even  that  would  be  some  solace.  A\Tien  she 
was  lying  by  the  haunted  tree,  it  would  be  a  blessing  to  think  that  he 
was  near  to  her,  that  perhaps  when  he  heard  that  she  had  perished, 
he  would  look  at  ^her,  and  for  a  minute,  only  for  a  minute,  be  sorry 
that  he  had  forsaken  her  for  another. 

Presently  a  man,  groom  or  gardener,  came  to  the  gate.  Rose 
timidly  approached  him,  and  timidly  asked  if  young  Mr.  Boliver  had 
been  there  lately. 

"  Young  Mr.  Boliver  !  May  be  you  are  strange  in  this  place.  And 
lucky  if  you  are,  for  a  month  of  it  has  given  me  a  sickener." 

"  Yes,  I  am,*'  said  Rose. 

"You  havent  heard  of  the  death  then?'' 

Rose  caught  the  gate,  or  she  would  have  &llen. 

"  Dead  !     Oh,  mercy  !     Dead  !" 

"  Did  you  know  lYie  o\d  ^en>i«roacci^" 

"  The  oid  gentlemaTi  ?' 
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X'm  in  here  to  take  care  of  the  place  for  the  nephew.     He's  tumbled 
in  for  a  tidy  haul." 

**  He's  not  here,  then?" 

"  No.  Malvern  is  a  good  deal  too  near  solitary  confinement  \sith 
the  toothache  to  suit  his  complaint.  Mr.  Boliver  is  in  London  enjoying 
tlie  old  boy's  savings." 

"  Do  you  know  if  he  is  married  ?" 

"  The  lawyer  recommended  me  this  job.  I  have  only  seen  him 
once.  Do  you  want  anything  of  him  ?  I  shall  be  writing  in  a  day 
or  two  just  to  say  all's  right." 

"  Only  please  to  tell  him  that  Rose  called  here,  and  was  glad  to 
hear  he  was  well,  and  hopes  he  may  be  happy.     Will  you  do  so  ?" 

"  I  suppose  you  were  in  the  family  service?" 

"  Do  as  I  ask  you,  for  Mr.  Boliver  will  be  glad  to  hear  I  called." 

"  Come  in  and  take  a  little  something." 

"  No,  thank  you.  I  have  some  distance  to  go.  Good  night. 
Pray  don't  forget  the  message.  Rose  called  and  is  glad  he  is 
happy." 

Rose  turned  from  the  house  and  walked  down  the  road.  The  man 
shut  the  gate,  and  went  into  the  house.  Presently  Rose  returned 
and  put  her  hand  through  the  bars  of  the  gate  to  pluck  a  sprig  of 
jasmine,  but  she  could  not  reach  the  flower. 

"  I  have  no  right  to  the  flower.  They  are  his  and  hers.  But  he 
will  not  mind  if  I  take  this." 

She  stooped,  picked  up  a  fallen  leaf,  kissed  it,  and  put  it  into  her 
bosom. 

"  Again  I  feel  the  life,  but  we  must  not  live.  I  can't  live  without 
him,  and  he  is  lost  to  me.  And  his  child  shall  not  live  to  be  despised 
by  her  or  fed  by  her.  If  Frank  knew  my  suffering  he  would  hate 
her  for  taking  him  from  me." 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  twilight. 

"  I  must  hasten.  In  the  dark  I  might  not  find  the  haunted  tree, 
and  have  to  suffer  another  day." 

Her  mind,  weakened  by  bodily  and  mental  suffering,  was  con- 
trolled by  the  thought  that  if  she  lay  by  the  haunted  tree  she  would 
die  ere  morning.  And  towards  the  spot  thus  deemed  fatal  she 
seemed  drawn  by  an  irresistible  force.  She  wished  she  had  never 
been  in  Malvern.  She  wished  the  girl  had  not  told  her  of  the 
haunted  tree.  She  wished  some  one  would  compel  her  to  return  to 
London.     Yet  on  she  went,  shivering,  sorrowing,  doubting. 

She  paused  for  a  minute  at  the  turning  leading  to  the 
Some  men  were  talking  in  the  public-house,  and  it  refre«i 
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hear  the  sound  of  human  voices.     Then,  after  a  glance  at  the  lighted 
shops,  she  began  to  toil  up  the  hilL 

At  the  Well  she  moistened  her  lips  with  water. 

"  I  will  not  drink ;  for  the  more  faint  I  am,  the  sooner  it  will  be 
over.  Oh,  the  life  within  me.  Peace  !  mercy  !  oh,  is  there  no  one 
who  will  save  me  ?" 

She  continued  the  ascent,  guided  by  the  lights  in  the  windows  of 
the  houses  on  the  hill.  She  frequently  stumbled,  but  toiled  on  and 
on.  She  stole  past  the  cottage  that  had  given  her  shelter.  She  came 
at  last  to  the  solitary  rugged,  haunted  tree.  There  she  sat  down,  and 
vainly  tried  to  fix  her  thoughts  on  the  fate  before  her. 

She  listened  to  the  moaning  and  whistling  of  the  iK-ind.  She  watched 
the  stars  as  they  appeared  one  after  another  to  cheer  the  darkness  of 
the  night.  She  was  utterly  prostrate  and  benumbed  with  cold.  She 
stretched  upon  the  ground  and  slept  Unless  disturbed  she  would 
not  have  awakened  from  that  sleep. 

A  man  who  lived  in  one  of  the  cottages  was  returning  from  the 
town,  and  his  road  lay  within  a  few  yards  of  the  haunted  tree.  His  dog 
had  been  scampering  hither  and  thither,  and  ran  to  the  haunted  tree. 
He  barked  furiously. 

"  Hist     Here,  boy,  here." 

The  dog  ran  towards  his  master,  and  then  back  to  the  haunted 
tree,  and  did  not  cease  his  barking. 

"  What  is  it,  boy,  what  is  it  ?  A  woman  lying  here  ?  Off,  boy.  Oflf,  sir." 

The  man  carried  a  lantern,  and  he  turned  it  towards  the  face  of 
Rose,  and  then  shook  her  violently. 

**  Oh,  Frank,  dear,  do  not  leave  me  again." 

"  Wake  up,"  said  the  man,  shaking  her.  "^Vhat  brings  you  here? 
Where  have  you  come  from  ?  Where  do  you  live  ?  You  might  have 
died  here  if  it  had  not  been  for  my  dog." 

Rose  was  bewildered,  and  did  not  speak. 

"  You  must  come  into  the  cottage,  anyhow.  You  can't  stop  here 
to  perish  of  cold,  whatever  you  may  be." 

He  was  a  burly  man,  with  the  strength  of  an  ox,  and  he  lifted 
Rose  from  the  ground  and  carried  her. 

"Hist,  boy,  go  and  tell  mother." 

The  dog  ran  forward,  and  at  the  door  of  a  cottage  ^stopped  and 
barked. 

"  Where  is  the  father?"  asked  a  woman  who  opened  the  door. 

"  Here  I  am,  mother  "  said  the  man  to  his  wife.     "  I  am  bringing 
in  a  queer  load,  but  dou'x.  \i^  se^x^' 
-i^hat  are  you  c^xtyvR^l 
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"  Why  Nip  found  this  poor  woman  sleeping  under  the  haunted 
tree.     I  couldn't  leave  her  to  freeze  to  death." 

"  Poor  soul.     No.     But,  I  say,  Tom,  she  looks  imcommon  bad." 

Rose  had  been  laid  on  the  sofa,  and  for  awhile  was  motionless. 

"  Had  I  best  get  the  doctor  to  her  ?  "  asked  Tom. 

"  No,  she  will  be  herself  before  long,  and  then  she  shall  have  a 
basin  of  tea.     She  is  just  frozen,  that's  what  ails  her." 

Rose  shivered,  opened  her  eyes  and  closed  them  again. 

"  Just  lift  her  up,  Tom,  whilst  I  try  if  I  can  get  a  little  warm  tea 
down  her  throat" 

Rose  swallowed  some  of  the  tea,  and  then  began  to  sob  violently- 
Torn  was  alarmed. 

"  She  is  all  right  now,  father,  or  leastways  will  be  before  long. 
When  it  has  come  to  the  crying  it  has  come  to  the  mending.  Least- 
ways that  is  the  nature  of  woman." 

Tom  beckoned  his  wife  to  the  further  comer  of  the  small  room 
and  spoke  in  a  whisper — 

*'  I  shall  hie  away  to  the  police  station  and  tell  them  what  has 
happened." 

"Wliat  for?  Why  should  you  give  a  fellow  creature  that  has 
never  hurt  you  into  custody." 

"  Why  you  see,  mother,  it  is  but  right  to  let  the  authorities  know 
about  it." 

'*  Smother  the  authorities  !  They  might  find  out  for  themselves. 
Nip  is  our  dog,  and  Nip's  findings  is  our  keepings." 

"  I  hold  it's  the  law  to  give  the  information." 

**  Suppose  it  may  be,  don't  you  be  the  one  to  think  the  authorities 
object  to  the  law  being  broken  if  it  does  no  harm  and  saves  them 
trouble.  Your  tea  is  ready,  and  take  it,  unless  you  have  lost  your 
appetite." 

"That  I  never  do,  except  for  half  an  hour  after  the  Christmas 
dinner." 

Tom  took  his  tea,  whilst  his  wife  attended  on  Rose,  chafing  her 
limbs,  giving  her  tea,  and  asking  her  questions.  Then  Rose  ex- 
pressed, as  warmly  as  she  could,  her  thanks,  for  the  paroxysm  of 
despair  was  over  and  she  rejoiced  at  her  rescue.  She  had  been 
by  the  haunted  tree  and  had  not  died  there.  The  spell  was  broken. 
Frank  was  in  London.  She  must  go  to  London.  He  would  never 
look  on  her,  but  she  might  see  him.  \Vhen  the  woman  asked  her 
what  she  was  doing  in  Malvern,  how  she  came  to  be  on  the  hill,  what 
was  her  name,  and  who  was  her  husband,  the  questions  were 
unanswered. 
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**  If  you  will  give  me  shelter  for  the  night  I  shall  be  so  diankfiil, 
and  I  will  go  in  the  morning.  If  not,  I  irill  go  now,  bat  how  shall  I 
get  down  the  hill  ?  " 

The  woman  took  her  husband  out  of  the  room. 

"  Father,  may  be  you  are  in  the  right  I  cannot  make  fish,  or 
flesh,  or  fowl  of  her.  She  shall  stay  here  for  the  night,  but  where  will 
she  go  in  the  morning  ?  Let  them  hear  about  it  at  the  station  and 
come  early  to  look  into  it." 

"  That  is  just  my  way  of  looking  at  it,"  said  Tom,  and  he  whistled 
his  dog  and  went  on  his  errand. 

The  inspector  of  police  was  of  opinion  that  he  could  not  interfere. 
On  what  ground  was  he  to  take  the  woman  into  custody?  Did  Tom 
know  anything  against  her  more  than  that  she  was  on  the  hill  when 
she  ought  to  have  been  under  shelter? 

"  I  have  done  my  duty  in  giving  notice  to  the  authorities,"  said  Tom. 

"  But  you  have  come  to  the  wrong  shop.  You  should  see  one  of  the 
guardians.  Mr.  Brook  is  hard  by,  and  I  will  send  one  of  our  men 
with  you." 

Mr.  Brook  commended  Tom  for  taking  care  of  the  woman. 

"  If  an>thing  happens  it  gets  into  the  papers,  and  does  harm  to 
Malvern  ;  it's  scandalous  that  tramps  and  wanderers  come  near  a 
])lace  that  is  kept  so  perfectly  respectable." 

**  She  looks  a  decent  sort  of  body  in  a  peck  of  trouble.  But  wha 
slic  is,  what  she  is,  or  where  she  is  going  she  will  not  say." 

"  She  will  tell  me,  I  warrant ;  I  shall  be  at  the  cottage  soon  after 
breakfast,  and  I  give  you  authority  to  keep  her  till  I  come." 

Mr.  l>rook,  the  parochial  magnate  of  Malvern,  found  Rose  stil! 
exhausted,  though  much  better  for  her  night's  rest.  But  she  would 
tell  him  nothing  about  herself.  As  coaxing  did  not  succeed  he  used 
threats. 

'*  Do  you  know  that  I  could  send  you  to  prison  as  a  rogue  and 
vagabond,  and  keep  you  there  till  yo«  told  us  who  you  are?" 

Rose  did  not  reply  ;  Mr.  Brook,  as  one  of  the  guardians  of  the 
extra-varnished  respectability  of  Malvern,  was  averse  from  turning  her 
loose  and  perhaps  shocking  some  of  the  gorgeously  arrayed  and 
immaculate  visitors. 

"Are  you  going  to  London ?  '* 

"  Yes." 

"  Have  you  the  mone>'  for  your  fare  ?  " 

Rose  was  indignant  althis  c^^sUonin^. 
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"Crime!  what  do  you  call  coming  to  the  genteelest  place  in 
England  without  a  penny  in  your  pocket  and  being  found  sleeping  on 
the  hill  ?  If  I  undertook  to  pay  your  fare,  would  you  go  to  London  by 
the  afternoon  train  ?  " 

"  If  you  choose  to  lend  me  Ae  money  I  will  do  so." 

"  If  jrour  purse  was  equal  to  your  pride  it  would  not  be  over  light. 
Here,  Tom,  take  this  person  to  the  afternoon  train  and  see  her  off. 
Here  s  the  money  for  her  ticket" 

"  It  shall  be  done,  sir.*' 

"  And  Tom,  a  word  with  you.  Don't,"  said  Mr.  Brook  when  they 
were  outside  the  door,  "  take  her  till  it  is  dusk ;  don't  breathe  a  word 
of  this  affair,  or  else  it  may  get  into  the  papers  ;  don't  trust  her  ii\ith 
the  money.  You  can  call  and  let  me  know  that  she  is  off.  There  are 
plenty  of  places  for  such  baggage  as  this  without  coming  to  Malvern. 
What  with  excursionists  and  vagabonds  coming  here  we  shall  be  no 
more  genteel  than  other  places,  and  then  down  goes  the  class  of  visitors 
and  down  go  our  profits.  See  her  off,  Tom,  and  keep  an  eye  on  her 
till  she  starts." 

Rose  was  as  anxious  to  be  in  London  as  Mr.  Brook  was  for  her  lo 
be  out  of  Malvern.  She  knew  not  what  she  could  do  for  her  li\ing  ; 
she  would  think  of  that  presently.  Her  one  thought  was  that  Frank 
being  in  London  she  might  see  him.  She  was  not  to  speak  to 
him.  He  was  not  to  see  her.  Rose  was  alone  for  a  minute  before 
leaving  the  cottage,  and  she  went  on  her  knees  and  returned  thanks 
for  her  rescue  from  death. 

Poor  Rose !  She  knew  not  the  secret  purpose  of  her  heart  and 
mind.  She  knew  not  that  her  hope  was  not  to  see  Frank  only,  but 
to  woo  him  for  a  little,  ever  so  little,  regard  for  his  deserted  wife. 
The  paroxysm  of  passion  that  had  brought  her  to  the  verge  of  the 
grave  was  over,  and  her  thoughts  and  her  purpose  were  true- 
womanly.  Love  was  victorious  over  the  bitter  sense  of  r;ruellcst 
wrong,  and  if  the  oppKntunity  came  she  would  ask  him  to  suffer 
her  for  a  moment  to  caress  the  hand  that  had  stnick  the  dreadful 
blow. 

CHAFFKR  XIJ. 

MRS.    STOT    f'UT-,    ON    MOt-HNI.N^. 

If  a  physician  were  limited  to  the  unc  rW  a  %\n^An  dnig  h':  r.ould 
choose  opium.  With  all  the  pharmar:fif>/i:ia  nt  hi»  disposal  tbc  physician 
cannot  cure  a  disease.     It  is  the  fiinr:tion  of  phy«c  to  help  the  effort 
of  Nature  to  overcome  disease.     Now,  the  nirativc  \toweT  of  N#* 
is  most  effective  during  the  \\o\\x%  <A  %\tt\u     71iereibre« 
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but  one  being  proscribed,  the  wise  jjhj-sic 
his  patients. 

Rest  not  only  restores  health,  but  preserves  the  priceles  boon  tbii 
is  never  duly  appreciated  until  it  is  lost.  All  work  or  all  pby  is  illt 
destructive  to  life.  In  this  age  the  idlers  are  few,  the  iacesBin 
workers  many.  If  you  want  to  be  wcU,  and  to  see  your  childrcnt 
children,  let  one  day  in  seven  be  a  day  of  rest  from  work.  Strife  fw 
an  annual  holiday.  The  month  or  six  weeks  devoted  to  recteatiOD 
is  not  waste,  but  the  truest  economy  of  time. 

The  seventh  day  of  rest  and  the  yearly  holiday  are  not  of  tha* 
selves  sufficient.  Daily  rest  is  indispensable  to  health  of  body,  miai 
and  soul.  The  interval  between  toil  and  bed  may  be  short,  but  ii 
should  be  an  interval  of  cheerful  peace.  That  means,  the  hoiM 
should  be  happy.  Domestic  unhappiness  is  a  deadly  foe  to  btalib 
and  longevity. 

Mr.  Stot  was  unwelL  There  was  no  organic  disease,  but  his 
nervous  force  was  debilitated.  He  had  been  working  hard,  and  bid 
not  taken  a  regular  holiday  for  years.  Latterly — and  this  was  wont 
for  him  than  the  work — his  home  had  not  been  cheerful  and  peaccfijl. 
Mrs.  Stot  had  become  morbid  about  Alice,  and  was  per|Mtuai!v 
talking  on  the  subject  and  reproaching  her  husband-  If  M/.  Slot 
kept  silence  he  was  upbraided  for  his  hard-hearted  indifference-  If  1« 
attempted  to  convince  Mrs.  Stot  that  nothing  had  been  left  undone. 
she  tried  his  patience  by  asserting  over  and  over  again  thai  if  Alice 
had  been  a  runaway  wife  something  else  would  have  been  done.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  Mr.  Stot  determined  to  have  a  three  mosito' 
tour  as  soon  as  hejiad  armnged  his  City  business,  and  thai  be  con- 
templated a  visit  to  America  because  Mrs.  Slot  had  an  iavtixibk 
dread  of  a  sea  voyage. 

The  search  for  Alice  had  become  a  troublesome  affair  to  Mem 
Doloski  and  Gouger.  The  reward  of  ^£"500  had  been  ofifertd  fl 
any  information  as  to  the  present  whereabouts  of  Alice,  or  for  VQ 
satisfactory  evidence  of  her  death.  It  is  needless  to  renutk  tiul 
Mrs.  Stot  was  excessively  angry  at  the  assumption  of  the  poasitde 
death  of  .\lice,  but  Mr.  Stot  was  persuaded  that  the  assumption  wac 
true,  and  hoped  by  proof  of  death  lo  jmt  an  end  to  his  wife's  freunf 
and  pining.  There  was  a  shoal  of  answers  lo  the  adrotiwixieiitf, 
and  nearly  all  of  them  were  flung  into  the  waste-paper  basket  u  tooa 
as  opened.  People  who  had  heard  of  the  death  of  a  Miss  Osjton 
thought  that  the  deceased  might  be  the  Alice  Cbyton ;  and  oUnn 
who  had  heard  of  the  death  of  a  Mrs,  Alice  Somebody 
ihe  deceased  might  be  the  Alice  nt/  Clayton.     Letters 
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abroad  offering  information  if  a  small  advance  was  made  for  the  pur- 
pK>se  of  prosecuting  an  inquiry.  A  few  letters  were  noticed,  but  they 
led  to  no  result  Thereupon  the  advertisements  were  stopped,  every 
one  but  Mrs.  Stot  being  convinced  that  any  further  search  was  use- 
less. Messrs.  Doloski  and  Gouger  had  tied  up  the  Alice  Clayton 
papers  and  put  them  out  of  sight,  when  Citizen  Delorme  appeared 
and  announced  that  he  had  information. 

Mr.  Gouger,  who  was  not  favourably  impressed  with  the  Universal 
Revolutionist,  told  him  that  the  proof  must  be  forthcoming  at  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  the  informant. 

"  I  tell  you  that  what  I  have  now  is  sure  quite." 

"  You  were  quite  sure  about  the  party  called  Frank,  and  we  spent 
money  over  the  clue,  and  it  turned  out  that  you  were  quite 
wrong." 

'*  Bah !  It  was  a  mistake  that  for  Mr.  Gouger  was  also  not 
impossible.  But  now  I  say  I  have  no  mistake.  You  oflfer  reward 
for  something.     I  have  that  something.'' 

'-*'  If  you  have  the  information  we  seek  the  reward  is  yours.  But  I 
tell  you  we  are  not  going  to  spend  a  sixpence  on  the  clue.  We  will 
only  pay  for  satisfactory  proof  of  the  whereabouts  or  of  the  death  of 
Alice.' 

"So  much  will  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Go'jger.  It  is  of  the  death  that 
I  have  the  proof" 

*'  Produce  it" 

'•  Pardon.  Mr.  Gouger.  The  proof  is  with  the  lawyers  Buli  an^i 
Spearman,  who  help  me  to  get  documents.  It  is  Bull  and  Spearma.-i 
who  will  give  you  proof" 

"  Well,  your  lawyer  can  call  on  me. ' 

"  He  shaU  this  day.^' 

*^  Not  to-day;  I  am  bus)-.     Say  to-morrow  or  the  next  day." 

"  If  vou  do  not  want  to  know  fjuicL  it  must  be  the  same  for  us. ' 

"You  see,  M.  Delorme.  there  is  no  hum-  for  a  few  ho-rr  -V>:: 
the  proof  of  death." 

"  You  say  /'500  for  life  or  for  proof  of  the  death." 

'*  Precistlv.  If  Messrs.  Ku]l  and  S'  canrL:.r.  prod-ce  the  T-r'.-if  ' :' 
death  tbev  shaD  have  our  che^rje  fvr  -^^oc."' 

Mr.  Gc^iger  had  a  ccxsu'.titio.-:  v.:*.:-:  Mr.  .Sto- 

•'Xo  doi-bl-''  said  Mr.  Stot.  ''tht  Cirlzeri;  thinks  he  h:.r  :ht  ; ::  .f. 
or  he  would  not  have  gone  to  the  la-ayers  after  the  liberal  -niy  wt 
treated  him.  He  made  a  nice  pickirg  crjt  of  Clajlon,  besides  whai 
he  got  from  me." 

*-  He  bad  as  idea  we  shoiild  do  him  out  of  die 
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v!\idX  he  has  had  for  the  Frank  blunder.     We  must  be  care&l,  for 
Bull  and  Spearman  are  not  white  sheep." 

''  You  can  tackle  them,  Gouger.      I  would  give  lum  /'soo  for    \ 
information.     Mrs.  Stot  worries  about  it  so  that  I  believe  a  few  weeks 
more  of  uncertainty  will  cover  my  hat  with  crape" 

"  Won't  the  news  of  the  death  make  her  wocse  ?" 

"  It  will  be  a  break-down  blow,  but  she  will  get  over  that  What 
kills  is  uncertainty." 

Mr.  Spearman,  of  Bull  and  Spearman,  called  on  Mr.  Gouger,  and 
he  proceeded  with  a  degree  of  caution,  that  bordered  on  the  offensiye. 

''  Have  you  any  other  clue  in  hand  ?  If  so,  our  infocmazion  can 
keep  until  your  investigation  is  over.  Any  dispute  in  a  matter  of 
this  sort  is  impleasant'' 

"  Very  politely  put,  Mr.  Spearman.  I  will  repay  your  politeness 
with  candour.    We  have  no  clue  whatever." 

''  So  far  so  good.  Now  do  not  be  offended,  for  no  offence  is 
meant.  It  is  not  Bull  and  Spearman  dealing  with  Dolosld  and 
Gouger,  or  there  would  be  no  reserve  and  no  preliiniDaries ;  but  it  is 
our  client,  a  suspicious  fox,  dealing  with  yoiu:  client,  and  fcnmalities 
must  not  be  neglected." 

**The  advertisement  is  a  legal  guarantee." 

"  Perfectly,  Mr.  Gouger,  perfectly.  But  it  would  be  well  for  }'0u 
to  give  us  a  letter  stating  that  at  this  date  you  have  no  information 
that  can  clash  with  the  information  to  be  disclosed  by  us  on  behalf 
of  our  client" 

"  I  will  do  so  on  one  condition." 

"  What  is  that,  Mr.  Gouger  ?" 

''  That  you  promise  me  to  charge  your  client  an  extra  guinea  for 
obtaining  the  letter." 

**  My  dear  sir,"  said  Mr.  Spearman,  laughing,  "we  know  enough 
of  the  law  to  make  out  a  bill  of  costs,  and  depend  upon  it  we  shall 
not  forget  the  item  you  mention." 

The  letter  was  written  and  pocketed  by  Mr.  Spearman. 

**  And  now,  Mr.  Gouger,  for  the  information.  It  is  soon  told,  and  is 
authenticated  by  documents  I  have  with  me.  We  start  with  the 
assumption  that  Alice  Clayton  was  married  to  Francis  Martin,  but 
we  have  no  proof  of  the  marriage." 

*'  \'ou  are  far  too  shrewd  to  build  on  a  mere  assumption.  In  these 
affairs  the  foundation  must  be  solid." 

**  Perfectly,  Mr.  Gouger,  perfectly.  We  do  not  buikl  on  a  marriage 
that  we  cannot  prove.    Bux.  "w^  ^a.^  ^nd  >n^  ^tove  that  vfaetlier  inar- 
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«\'as  put  to  school  in  France  by  Mr.  James  Stot,  lived  with  Francis 
Martin  as  his  wife.  For  our  purpose  that  renders  a  certificate  of 
marriage  superfluous." 

'*  Yes,  the  legality  of  the  marriage  is  not  in  question." 

"  Perfectly,  Mr.  Gouger,  perfectly.  We  come  to  the  proofs. 
Letters  written  by  Alice." 

**  Any  proof  of  the  handwriting  ?  " 

"  We  have  better  evidence  than  handwriting,  or  I  should  not  have 
spoken  so  positively.  I  will  show  you  how  the  letters  are  proved 
to  be  Alice's.     You  had  an  interview  with  Madame  Delorme  ?  " 

"My  partner  had." 

"  Perfecdy,  Mr.  Gouger,  perfectly.  The  lady  could  give  no  infor- 
mation about  her  early  friend." 

"  She  could  only  recollect  what  she  was  told  by  Mr.  DoloskL" 

••  But,  ray  dear  sir,  afterwards  she  remembered  that  she  received 
some  letters  from  Alice,  and  that  the  letters,  unless  destroyed,  were 
in  a  box  at  her  old  Paris  lodgings.  Of  this  she  informed  her  husband, 
who  had  renewed  correspondence  with  her.     Delorme  consulted  us." 

**  Without  knowing  whether  the  box  was  to  be  found,  or  if  the 
letters  were  in  the  box,  or  if  the  letters  were  worth  finding ! " 

"  He  came  to  us  because  he  had  no  money.  If  he  apphed  to  your 
people  they  might — he  is  a  suspicious  fox — take  the  clue  and  refuse  the 
reward.  By  our  advice  the  box  was  delivered  by  the  woman  into 
the  hands  of  the  police.  There  is  her  sworn  declaration  that  the  box 
had  been  in  her  hands  and  not  opened  for  four  years  at  least." 

**  That  is  your  proof  as  to  the  date  of  the  letters  ?  " 

"  Any  additional  proof,  though  not  much  by  itself,  is  a  link  in  the 
chain.  Here  is  a  list  of  the  contents  of  the  box  certified  by  the 
official  who  opened  it.  Here  are  two  letters  certified  to  be  taken 
out  of  the  box." 

After  glancing  at  the  certificates  Mr.  Gouger  read  the  letters  which 
purported  to  be  written  by  Alice  Martin.  Neidier  of  them  was 
dated,  but  both  were  enclosed  in  one  envelope  which  bore  the  Paris 
postmark.  Although  under  one  cover  they  were  written  at  different 
periods,  and  Marie  explained  that  she  was  in  the  habit  of  putting 
several  letters  into  one  envelope  if  she  wished  to  keep  them.  One 
letter  stated  that  the  writer  had  been  two  months  married,  that  she 
was  not  happy  on  account  of  her  husband  being  cross  and  jealous. 
She  entreatedlier  friend  never  to  mention  her  maiden  name.  The 
other  letter  announced  that  the  wTiter  was  leaving  Paris  for  Bremen, 
and  that  from  Bremen  she  and  her  husband  were  going  to  Amprica. 
*«  You  alone  know  my  secret,"  she  wrote,  "and  ' 
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betray  me.  My  husband  thinks  that  my  name  was  Slot,  which  was  the 
name  of  my  guardian  who  took  me  to  the  school  The  only  dread  I 
have  in  going  to  America  is  that  I  don't  know  where  my  father  is, 
and  he  may  be  there,  and  if  he  met  me  what  would  he  do  to  me  for 
leaving  the  school  as  I  did  ?  Oh,  Marie,  I  often  wish  I  was  back  there.  * 

**  ^Vhat  do  you  think  of  the  letters  ?  You  are,  I  presume,  so  far 
satisfied?" 

"  The  value  of  the  letters  depends  entirely  upon  the  verification  ct 
the  story  that  they  were  for  years  in  the  possession  of  this  woman. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  letters  that  could  not  have  been  found  out 
by  any  one  who  knows  our  client,  and  nothing  is  unknown  to  you: 
ch'ent." 

*'  But  the  oath  of  the  woman  is  not  to  be  lightly  set  aside,  and  I  air. 
sure  the  letters  would  be  received  as  good  evidence  in  a  Court  of 
Law.  But  it  happens  that  the  letters  are  ftirther  verified.  Ha\in;; 
business  in  Liverpool,  I  conducted  the  inquiry,  and  found  that  in  the 
year  Miss  Clayton  disappeared  Francis  Martin  and  Alice  Martin 
sailed  in  the  steamer  Orient,  bound  for  New  York.  There,  Mr. 
Gouger,  is  an  attested  copy  of  the  entry  in  the  shipbroker's  books. 
I  thought  it  better  to  have  the  case  clear." 

"  It  is  clear  that  Francis  and  Alice  Martin  sailed  in  the  Orient. ' 

**  And  what  became  of  them,  Mr.  Gouger  ?  Here  is  the  affidavit 
of  the  broker  that  the  Orient  was  i^Tecked  on  that  voyage,  and  that  only 
a  few  of  the  passengers  were  saved.  There,  Mr.  Gouger,  is  an 
attested  list  of  the  passengers  who  were  rescued.  It  does  not  include 
the  names  of  Francis  Martin  or  Alice  Martin." 

*'  I  think  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  Francis  and  Alice  Martin 
perished." 

*'  Perfectly,  Mr.  Gouger,  perfectly.  And  if  the  letters  are  genuine, 
that  the  Alice  Martin  was  Alice  Clayton  ?'* 

*'  The  presumption  would  be  strong.  Speaking  without  pledging; 
my  client,  I  should  say  strong  enough  to  entitle  your  client  to  the 
reward." 

*'  Well,  Mr.  Gouger,  if  our  case  rested  only  on  the  oath  of  the  woman, 
backed  as  it  is  with  collateral  evidence,  we  should  claim  the  reward, 
and  if  necessary  ask  it  at  the  hands  of  a  jury.     But  we  have  another 
bit  of  evidence  that  will,  I  must  think,  pretty  well  satisfy  you.    For 
three  years  this  box  was  kept  in  a  room  occupied  by  a  lodger  who 
swears — here  is  her  attested  declaration — that  she  was  told  it  had 
been  left  there  by  a  former  lodger,  and  that  for  the  three  years  the 
box  was  not  touched,  aivd  iVv^x  ^\v^'7y«s»'^'\txiess  to  the  box  being  given 
to  the  police  in  the  slale  \\.  \v^d  Xi^^xi  ^ot  \>cv^  SiKt^^:  ^i^sw^r 
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"  Does  that  complete  your  case  ?*' 

'*  Yes ;  and  it  is  a  case  that  cannot  be  answered.  I  pa'sumc  yo\i 
%'ili  consult  with  your  client,  and  perhaps  make  inquiries.  1  will  send 
r'ou  copies  of  the  documents." 

Mr.  Gouger  and  his  partner  were  indisposed  to  credit  the  infonnA- 
ion,  even  after  an  investigation  in  Paris  and  Liverpool  had  ho 
ar  confirmed  the  statement  of  Mr.  Spearman.  Mr.  Stot  rontotulcd 
hat  it  was  a  case  that  would  perfecdy  satisfy  a  jury,  and  ought  to 
satisfy  them. 

"  It  is  not  presented  at  the  commencement  of  the  Hcarch,  but 
kvhen  the  search  has  failed  and  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
AJice  is  dead." 

With  the  consent  of  Mr.  Clayton,  the  reward  was  paid.  I'*or  twr> 
or  three  days  Mrs.  Stot  refused  to  believe  in  the  dcatli  of  AVuittf  \n\t 
at  length  was  convinced,  put  on  deep  mourning,  and  bore  her  grief 
better  than  her  husband  had  hoped. 

''  She  has  gone,  poor  dear,  where  no  pining  will  brin$<  hrr  ba/:k, 
and  I  will  try  not  to  sorrow  more  than  I  can  help,  (tir,  .Stot,  it  U  wuMt-A 
of  me  to  make  you  miserable  for  a  misfortune  that  in  not  your  imih," 

The  house  became  peaceful,  if  not  cheerful,  and  Mr  St//t  '/^iiv:  uj/ 

his  trip  to  America. 

« 
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hours  of  agony  on  the  Malvern  hill  had  reconciled  her  to  life.  SS« 
would  work  and  live  mdepcndently,  no  matter  how  poorly.  Sm 
would  see  her  husband  perhaps  once,  perhaps  oftwier.  In  ifai 
thought  there  was  the  germ  of  hope  of  happier  days.  Rose  was  n« 
conscious  of  the  hope  that  had  warmed  her  almost  dead  hean.  AU 
her  dftj's  were  to  be  days  of  affliction.  TTiere  was  to  l}e  no  tetura  nf 
her  love,  not  even  a  look  of  kindness.  But  the  future  depended  tn 
the  present.  She  had  paid  for  a  night's  lodging.  She  had  paid  ^ 
a  meal.  She  was  alone  in  London  with  sixpence  in  her  pocket,  1: 
might  be  days  before  she  could  get  work.  It  might  be  a  ionni^ 
before  she  could  get  any  money  by  her  work.  What  could  die  in  * 
Perhaps  Violet  would  lend  her  Vxo  or  three  pounds.  No.  Nm  far 
life  itself  would  she  touch  stolen  money.  She  was  sore  that  Ho 
heavy  sorrow  was  in  some  way  connected  with  the  taking  «rf  ti; 
purse.  As  she  sauntered  along  a  boardman  thrust  a  b3I  into  ha 
hand.  It  was  a  bill  of  the  Lion  Theatre,  announcing  iHc  prodipwi 
success  of  the  new  burlesque  "Hamlet  and  his  Orchard."  Rok 
started.  Blewlite  had  offered  to  lend  her  money.  Why  not  go  to  him? 
Frank  would  be  angry.   She  remembered  her  poverty  and  destniKe 

"  I   will   ask  him.      This  bill  seems  like  the  intvposhioii   al 
Providence." 

It  wanted  two  hours  to  the  time  of  opening,  but  Rose  irenl  iSreci 
to  the  theatre,  for  she  knew  that  the  manager  sometimes  airivol 
early.  She  walked  up  and  down  the  street  until  it  wiu  d:A 
and  then  she  stood  near  the  stage  door.  STic  recognised,  or  thooght 
she  did,  two  or  three  of  the  people  who  went  in.  A  lady  amnd  ii 
a  brougham.  No  doubl  she  was  the  star  of  the  burlesque.  Rose  (W 
not  envy  her,  and  had  no  desire  to  again  appear  on  the  stage;  St 
was  not  an  artist,  or  she  would  have  done  so.  The  compinf  h*i 
gone  in,  and  Mr.  Blewlite  had  not  appeared.  Ferha|a  lie  hd 
entered  by  the  front- 
She  pushed  open  the  stage  door.  Dick's  sDccessor,  tilcc  ochcr 
stage^oor  keepers,  wa,s  a  gitmy.  iU-cUil,  rotjgh-manntfcd 

"  Who  do  }-ou  want  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Blwvhte." 

"  \Miat's  your  business  ?  " 

"  I  want  lo  see  Mr.  BlewUle:" 

The  doorkeeper,  who  was  regaling  himself  vrith 
and  porter,  eyed  her  with  contempt, 

"  Then  you  just  won't.     First  and  foremost,  he 
u  don'i  send  in  their  business ;    and  neM,  he  dant 
here." 
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**  Do  you  expect  him  soon  ?" 

"  Not  for  a  week.  Letters  forwarded.  Now,  mum,  out  of  the  way.*' 
The  disappointment  wdl  nigh  stunned  Rose.  She  had  been  so 
onfident  of  getting  the  help  she  needed.  She  had  reconciled  herself 
3  apply  to  Mr.  Blewlite  by  the  reflection  that  he  was  her  sole 
•source.  The  words  of  the  doorkeeper  smote  on  her  ear  like  a 
entence  of  desdation  and  death.  For  a  moment,  only  for  a 
loment,  she  wished  that  she  had  died  by  the  haunted  tree.  Should 
he  seek  Violet  ?  Worn  and  weary,  sick  and  sad,  destitute  and 
esponding,  she  resolved  to  do  so. 

Utterly  wearied  and  worn,  sick  and  sad,  destitute  and  forsaken* 
he  sat  on  a  doorstep  and  wept 

"  ^Vhy  do  you  cry  ?    Do  you  not  know  the  Father  of  the  falhcr- 
ess  ?     Why  do  you  cry  ?  " 

"  I  am  ill  and  alone.     What  diall  I  do?  " 

"Not  alone.     The  angels  are  with  those  who  mourn." 

Rose  uncovered  her  face  and  looked  up.     Sister  Ruih  stood  l^eforc 
her. 

"  Pray  help  me,  or  I  shall  die." 

"  Are  you  going  home  ?  " 

"  Don't  leave  me.    I  am  so  SI,"  said  Rose,  taking  hold  of  Ki*!jS 
cloak/ 

"  \\Tio  are  you  ?    Who  thinks  that  Sbter  Ruth   wouJ'j  \'-/,r/*:  ili«r 
afflicted  ?     I  am  their  angel  to  minister  unto  them/' 

"  I  am  Rose.    Yoa  were  land  to  me  a  littk  whiNr  t\'j/), ' 

"  Rose !  Yes,  that  was  the  name  of  the  li^t'rr  vr.M  to  m*:^  '4rA  ^;," 
is  gone.     But  I  see  her  often  with  the  ang'^K, 

"  You  forget  me,"  said  Rose- 
She  stood  up  and  Rose  looked  2t,  her  i^Jt, 

**  WTiy,  sister,  yoa  arc  not  gone.     lA  Ifx  yn  i  ;,-»/*-  ;/f;;'/'  ,'       ;♦ 
is  yoa  I  ha%-e  seen  widi  *Jbe  aagek.    My  rryA^^rr  :.^  .  v ;/  yo    *-/  .,#   ' 

Ruth  put  her  hand  ^i^Ta  Rwt  ^A  't,v/'/.  :.".. 

"  I  am  not  alcMie.  dear,  bscai^e  V**:  *.w;.t  5»r':  ^t.- ,.  ■,#-     , .    \    „  r 
prayed  for  a  sister  to  be  ir:t'-  zz^^LLl  'f/,  v,  r;.;.  ;  ■/,  •    r 

*•  I  am  so  ilL     "VVhax  sbil:  I  co  > 

*•  Come  '^:b  ntt-  nctc.' 

*•  I  am  pocT  E:id  .vxr*c.*r-'- 

*"I  am  rich,  dt<r.     J  t^ji*  rfj  ^-t'^yf;  *  ^^'  '   '     • ';;    o*    V   v>J  - 
things  are  j>rr.-iStd   Con.^  t  ,"-*rr  /v.  j;?/!^.,  vy   »^    ,  ?/>,  w>;  s^tt,*^ 

srith  me.'' 

y  V  f 
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Ruth  took  Rose  by  the  hand,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  were  at 
the  old  lodging  in  Winsor  Court  It  was  now  dean  and  comfortable. 
Henry  Clayton  had  striven  to  persuade  Ruth  to  leave  \^^nsor  Coort, 
and  failing,  he  had  the  rooms  cleansed  and  furnished.  He  had 
also  instructed  the  landlady  to  give  Ruth  what  she  required,  and  to 
look  to  him  for  pa3nnent 

''  Rest  yourself,  dear.  Not  there,  not  there.  That  is  my  father's 
comer.     He  is  out  No,  dear,  not  out    He  has  gone  to  my  mother." 

**  Is  he  dead  ?    I  am  sorry  for  you." 

"  Sister,  dear,  do  not  say  *  Dead !'  I  want  to  be  with  my  mother 
and  my  father,  yet  to  die  is  dreadfuL" 

Ruth  shuddered,  and  kissed  her  cross. 

'^  If  I  could  go  to  her  without  dying !  If  I  could  be  taken  away !  I 
will  tell  you,  dear,  why  I  ran  away  when  my  father  had  gone  to  my 
mother.  I  am  not  afraid  of  going  to  heaven,  but  I  dare  not  look  on 
death." 

"  I  am  faint     Will  you  give  me  a  little  water  ?  " 

"  Faint,  dear  ?  You  want  food.  I  shall  get  it  for  you.  I  do  so 
for  my  poor." 

Ruth  stirred  the  fire  and  made  tea. 

"  All  things  are  provided.  The  angels  minister  unto  me.  Do  you 
know — but  sister,  tell  me  your  name." 

"  Rose." 

"  Rose,  Rose.  I  will  not  forget  it  Rose  and  Ruth,  Ruth  and  Rose.'* 

PvUth  sat  on  the  floor,  and  leant  her  head  on  Rose's  lap. 

**  Rose,  my  head  and  my  eyes  bum  and  ache.  But  if  you  abide 
with  me  I  shall  be  well.  I  have  been  lonely  since  he  left  me.  You 
will  not  leave  me,  Rose  ?  " 

"  No,  I  will  not  leave  you.     But  oh,  I  am  so  ilL" 

**  Do  not  be  ill.  Do  not  go  from  me.  When  the  angels  call  you 
ask  them  to  let  you  abide  with  Sister  Ruth,  and  they  will  do  so,  for  the 
angels  love  me." 

Ruth  went  to  the  window,  and  drew  aside  the  curtain. 

**  The  stars  will  not  shine  to-night,  but  I  can  always  see  them  when 
I  shut  my  eyes,  and  they  shine  so  brightly  that  my  head  aches.  WTien 
I  was  a  little  child  I  saw  the  sea.     Have  you  seen  it,  Rose  ?  " 

•'  Yes,"  said  Rose  faintly. 

*'  Is  it  not  awful  and  sad  ?    People  die  in  the  sea,  and  they  moan 

iK\x  ever  and  ever.     Every  night  before  I  sleep  I  hear  the  moaning, 

^V  mother  does  not  moan.     She  is  happy,  and  sings  such  sweet 

mewhexil  axamYieaN^i.   'WRea\  ^^^Y^g^xa^sieaven, 
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and  when  I  wake  tlie  angds  bnng  me  bock  to  earth*  When  I  gv> 
come  to  me.  Rose,  and  I  will  sing  to  you  so  sweetly  that  >x>u  will  mn 
wish  to  leave  me.* 

^  I  am  vexy  ill,  dear.    Let  me  lie  down.* 

'*  Ohy  Sister  Rose,  do  not  be  ill.  Come  to  bed  I  will  sing  you  to 
sleep." 

"  Are  you  alone  here  ?" 

'^  Alone  ?  Yes,  Rose.  My  mother  never  was  here,  and  father  han 
gone  to  her.  At  last  she  smiled  on  him,  and  he  is  with  her,  and  Ruth 
is  alone." 

"Whatshallldo?    lamilL    WTiat shaU  I  do ? '* 

"  You  are  ill.    You  must  have  a  doctor.    I  will  go  for  him.*' 

"  Do  not  be  long.     I  am  so  ill,  Sister  Ruth." 

Ruth  departed,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  returned  with  the  doctor. 

''  I  do  not  understand  this,"  said  the  doctor.  '^  Who  is  this  ?  I  low 
came  she  here  ?  " 

'*  This  is  Sister  Rose.     My  mother  sent  her  to  me." 

"  Are  you  related  to  Sister  Ruth  ?  " 

Rose  was  in  too  great  suffering  to  reply. 

"  I  must  see  the  landlady." 

"  You  must  make  Rose  well,  for  if  you  let  her  die  the  Htar»  will  fjot 
shine  on  you,  and  the  angels  will  not  love  you." 

"  I  will  look  after  her,  but  first  call  the  landlady," 

When  the  woman  of  the  house  appeared,  the  d^x.tor  t^xA  \\ttt  /ifei/Ji: 
and  spoke  to  her. 

"  I  have  not  set  eyes  on  her  till  this  moment*  She  xfi:^^  l^e  'a  rd^^tiy^'^ 
but  most  like  to  be  a  whim  of  Sister  Ruth's." 

*'  Any  way,  it  is  almost  too  late  to  thiink  of  nyyving  \^t:r,  * » //  /l/ziM 
Mr.  Clayton  will  be  vexed,  but  I  will  explain  Xf»  bir/i  ^M  it  \%  t^/i  u»y 
fault  or  yours.* 

"  He  said  that  Si^er  RtsA  wat  t/>  rf/>  wkatty^rr  xi^,  rtjA^.;  i^\„jA 
the  woman. 

**  Sister  Rnth.  the  \zt^^jj  wl^l  f.zA  x  \aA  ^m  //,/  ;/«.'^'-/.*  " 

"  Find  abed?    Scatr  Vja^  tr-i,'  .'>  ^^,  ,V/  '/-/I  v.*  a,  :^  " 

"  We  win  fad  L*ri  crjci^.ni-',^;  v/i ..',  i/y/:--^  /v.-'. 

Ruth  drsw  btn*tir  zr^.  iz/C  :^  *zi*rx  ^jki/^K 

•^Sister  Rc-k  <c:LL  "xn  v^  *-i-r.^-  V'/f/.  /i^/  r//i:^%  :  v:  .v.  ///»• 
h^r  the  ang-tLs  sk  vr.t  ixjyr  >./:    /,  </^  '.^:f  ^ry^t^i^ 

"So  be  X.  .Hactr  x.-xj^     /i*='t      ^i^  ^a^  -V^;/^.   .aa^^*^^  y,yr,\  4 

;ivC$  Jt>C-      I  5i«  vvt  V,  ^^    •:i*rf.»S',    ^^Mx^  f^v  k*K  ^A^  ^yy^k^^ft/" 
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''  Do  not  leave  me,  Ruth,"  murmured  Rose. 

"  I  w81  not  leave  Sister  Rose" 

'*  Then  we  must  find  another  messenger.  Here,  mum,  help  the 
patient  to  the  bedroom." 

Ruth  beckoned  the  doctor  to  die  window. 

*'  It's  a  bad  night,  for  the  stars  do  not  shine,  and  neither  doth  the 
moon  give  forth  her  light     But  do  not  let  her  die." 

'*  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  cause  for  alann.  But  don't  you 
frighten  the  patient."    \ 

Ruth  held  the  cross  to  her  lips,  and  with  the  other  hand  shaded 
her  eyes. 

''  I  cannot  see  my  mother  till  I  sleep.  Do  not  let  Sister  Rose 
die.  I  am  so  lonely,  and  she  is  sent  to  be  with  me  till  I  go  tomy 
mother.     Do  not  let  her  die  !" 

The  doctor  took  her  hand,  and  was  about  to  speak  when  they  heard 
a  Qxy  from  Rose. 

"  We  must  go  to  the  patient" 

'*  Oh,  I  pray  you  do  not  let  her  die ! " 

CHAPTER  XLIII. 

DYING     AND     UNKNOWN. 

A  CHILD  came  to  her  father  and  said :  "  They  tell  me  that  there 
are  more  stars  than  have  ever  been  seen ;  that  there  are  beautiful 
things  in  the  deep  sea ;  that  flowers  grow  in  places  where  there  is 
no  one  to  look  at  them.  AVhat  is  the  use  of  flowers,  and  beautiful 
things,  and  shining  stars,  if  no  olie  sees  them  ?"  The  father  replied : 
**  My  darling,  perhaps  the  angels  see  them.  Certainly  God  sees  them, 
for  all  things  are  created  by  Him  for  His  glory." 

Again  the  child  came  to  her  father,  and  said :  "  TTiere  was  a  frost 
last  night,  and  the  blossoms  are  lying  on  the  ground,  and  the  gar- 
dener says  there  will  be  no  fruit  Tell  me  why  God  lets  the  cruel  frost 
kill  the  blossoms."  The  father  replied :  "  My  daiUng,  because  it 
pleases  God,  and  all  that  is  done  on  earth  is  for  our  good,  and  for 
His  glory." 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  answer  a  child.  How  impossible  it  is  to 
satisfy  our  o^ti  minds !  We  behold  a  great  crowd  of  infants  and 
little  children  continually  passing  through  the  Gates  of  Death. 
Why  are  the  loved  ones,  the  shining  stars,  the  flings  of  beauty,  the 
sweet  flowers  of  \vome  Vaktik  wivf  ^  ^JB»^vn%  ^^  \!is»s&  diik  and 
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gloomy?  Why  do  the  blossoms  of  humaaity  fall  to  the  ground? 
Philosophy  does  not  help  the  inquirer.  Religion  alone  can  calm  the 
soul  and  heal  the  woimded  heart.  Behold  the  Gates  of  Death  are 
still  open.  At  the  end  of  the  Dark  Valley  there  shines  the  light  of 
the  life  immortal,  ever  to  be  seen  by  the  eye  of  Faith.  The  mourners 
must  pass  through  that  Valley  and  enter  by  those  Gates.  Those  for 
whom  you  mourn  are  not  lost.  You  will  be  with  them  in  the  Eternal 
Home. 

There  is  a  pillow  on  an  easy  chair  by  the  side  of  Rose's  bed.  On 
the  pillow  swathed  in  wool  is  an  infant  But  that  it  moves,  and  now 
and  then  utters  a  feeble  cry,  you  might  think  it  was  one  of  Cliantrey's 
exquisite  works,  save  that  the  marble  is  somewhat  discolourec^.  The 
doctor  said  that  the  infant  would  not  survive  an  hour,  yet  hour  afler 
hour  it  moved,  and  now  and  then  roused  the  mother  by  a  tiny  cry. 
The  eyes  were  closed,  and  would  never  see  the  light  of  the  sun.  The 
attempt  to  give  food  failed.  When  the  doctor  came  again  Rose 
asked  him  if  the  baby  might  not  live.  He  told  her  it  was  impos- 
sible. Still  it  lived  until  the  next  morning.  For  hour  after  hour 
Rose  watched  the  struggles  of  her  child.  It  seemed  such  a  trying 
ettort  for  life,  such  a  terrible  struggle  with  Death.  Every  two  or  three 
minutes  the  face  was  puckered,  and  the  tiny  arm  was  drawn  to 
the  head.  The  nurse  told  her  that  the  babe  was  not  conscious  and 
did  not  feel  pain.     The  woman  spoke  according  to  her  knowledge. 

When  the  struggle  was  over,  when  the  feeble  cry  was  hushed,  and 
tlie  face  was  still.  Rose  would  not  be  persuaded  that  her  child 
was  dead.  Sometimes  she  thought  she  heard  the  feeble  cry  or  saw 
a  movement  of  the  sheet  The  babe  had  been,  save  for  the  feeble  cry  • 
and  the  movement,  like  death  when  it  lived ;  and  now  when  it  was 
dead,  more  like  life.  Yet  not  lifelike,  but  as  marble  made  lifelike 
by  the  art  of  the  sculptor. 

The  doctor  convinced  Rose  that  the  child  was  dead,  and  she  whis- 
pered to  him  that  the  child  was  to  be  buried  with  her. 

"  Come,  come,  this  won't  do.     You  must  cheer  up,  my  dear." 

"  Oh,  Sister  Rose,  do  not  leave  me !"  cried  Ruth. 

*'  I  want  to  sleep,  dear,"  replied  Rose. 

Ruth  looked  pleadingly  at  the  doctor. 

''  Let  her  sleep  now,  if  she  will.     I  will  soon  be  back." 

The  doctor  hastened  to  Mr.  Clayton's,  and  told  him  what  had 
happened. 

"  The  poor  thing  may  go  off ;  it  is  a  very  critical  case,  and  we 
ought  to  find  out  who  she  is.     It  is  useless  to  ask  Ruth." 
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•  I  iz:  z'-ii  vou  have  done  what  vou  could  for  her.  Most  likclv 
=  f    Mft  ::"  Ruth's  poor  friends." 

•  1  vi  r.uld  get  a  lady  to  see  the  patient  she  might  discover  v.h.: 
=  i.  '••":r?.en  can  always  manage  these  things  better  than  men. 
'.  ■ :  1  iz:yxi-  anybody  who  would  %'isit  her  ?  " 

■  I  \ ..  lik  Mrs.  Stot  to  do  so.  There  is  not  a  kinder  or  irifTr 
.-";:-:.-  .-  x.-^man  in  the  world." 

•  1 ::  -::r  |;o  as  soon  as  possible.'' 

'._-«.  S:::  was  to  start  in  two  da>*s  for  the  Continent  with  her  hi:v 

m 

:iM  1-  L  Henry  Clayton.  She  wished  to  see  Paris,  where  Alice  lua 
-i--  :-i  :he  school  at  which  Alice  had  been  lefL  She  was  l?i:>v 
■:■  :j-'z  :br  the  journey  ;  but  when  Henr}*  had  told  his  errand,  .she 
.72  cab,  and  set  off  for  Winsor  Court  without  delav. 

.-  :r.:crini:  the  room  she  remarked  that  it  was  verv  dark. 

■ ':  .<.  TTium.''  said  the  nurse ;  "  it's  by  the  doctor's  orders.    Shi! 

-  =1  little  light?" 

•  -"  :  :v.rse  not.     Do  as  the  doctor  tells  you." 
?._:i  -vAs  crj-ing,  and  asked  her  to  save  her  sister. 

•  Mv  ..:e.ir  i^irl,  if  vou  had  followed  mv  advice  when  your  kind 
r.  i  '.  rou^ht  you  to  me,  you  would  not  have  been  in  this  trouLic. 
:   --.-e.  never  mind.    I  dare  say  it's  all  for  the  best.    Keep  a  ccaI 
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■  -r  >:.•:  looked  for  a  moment  at  the  baby. 

•  '  .:  :oar,  she  must  feel  it.  But,  nurse,  the  little  thing  shouU 
'«:  -     >i.     She  will  never  be  better  whilst  it  is  in  the  room  \vi::i 

■  '-:--j  was  a  whisper  and  a  moan  from  Rose. 

•  ■"'.'.•.:  is  it,  mv  dear?"  asked  Mrs.  Stot. 

Z" :  r.ol  take  it  from  me.     I  shall  soon  die." 
."..  if  vou  are  good  it  shall  remain  a  little  while;  but,  ins:e:.u 
:;  -.  x.:-^'  o(  dying,  you  must  tr)*  and  get  well." 

^■'e  will  lake  nothing,  mum  ;  not  i)hysic  or  food."' 
'  1  a:! I  soon  see  to  that.     Give  me  a  teaspoonful  of  that  brancy 
\:  :  ;  ut  on  the  table,  mixed  with  a  tablespoonlul  of  water." 
'  1  „:  mc  die,"  whispered  Rose. 

'  [■'  \  »u  were  not  low,  vou  would  not  talk  such  wicked  non- 
<•!■<  Now,  my  dear,  you  must  swallow  this,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
.:%i*cr.  and  then  some  gruel.  Come,  my  dear,  take  it,  or  else  away 
flc  vh;ld  goes." 

cwallowed  the  brandy  and  water. 

^f^  Ao  ^cpi \sv»t^  ^vA^'Kcv'^VvN'SA.c..     Xurse,  you  go 
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and  get  some  sleep.      There  are  too  nwny  brraihs  in    ihi*  m«uU 
room.     You  may  do  the  same,  Ruth.     I  will  look  aiUt  ihc  |Mticut ' 

"  I  must  not  leave  her,"  said  Ruth. 

"  Lie  down  with  me,"  whisperetl  Rose. 

"  Very  well,"  said  Mrs. Stot,  "but  I  will  have  no  talking:,  no  crying* 
and  no  nonsense." 

The  room  was  very  dark,  and  no  one  could  sec  that  Mm.  Slot** 
<^eeks  were  wet  with  tears. 

When  the  doctor  came  Rose  and  Ruth  were  asleep. 

"That  is  her  best  chance  of  life.  Hut  wc  must  expeit  thr  wotnl. 
The  poor  creature  is  utterly  exhausted.  'l*he  nuinuMil  nhr  WHkrn 
give  her  stimulants,  and,  if  you  c.^n,  get  down  soinr  hrrl'  Ini,  1 1 
she  recovers,  she  will  owe  her  life  to  your  attention." 

"  I  hope  she  will  get  over  it." 

"There  is  life,  and  there  is  hope.  You  have  n<it,  I  inppijur,  fmihil 
out  who  she  is?" 

"  It  was  no  use  questioning  her  whilst  she  wan  ho  low. " 

"You  are  right     I  will  call  again  in  two  liourw." 

Rose  became  restless  in  her  slc«:p.     Presently  hImt  l;rpr;in  \t%  t/tik 

"Oh,  why  did  you  leave  me?  No,  dear,  I  did  ri/i»  kwy^  y//M 
They  took  the  money,  and  I  wa»  i.I,  JJiit  you  havr  tnwM'  \n  luf.  .»» 
last,  and  I  am  happy.    You  know  i»ow  J  lov:  you,  l'f;irit ' " 

Mrs.  Stot  listened  attentively,  u  th';  hoj/';  iht*  ^h*  tf,i'/\,i  \*-4tt, 
something  about  the  patient, 

"  I  thought  you  had  d««rtcd  ff.",,  IJ*?  f,^/i  /I';if,  I  /,'  /*f  V/>J  */*f 
secret  I  would  not  tf:\l  my  tax:*"  lu  4.i  u,y  Vv.'.,«  \  t,*  /*/  tf4^\ 
I  was  the  wife  of  Mr  Y/JJ.iKS,  It.  >^  /  <A  ry/  fV:.*./  */'///•  /•/ 
away  from  me,  ¥r±r.£,     Kiw  z:^,    •.  v:  /J//?,  *  ,f/,i  v,  *'■/// 

Mrs.  Sto:,  who  "vi.!  5.r/x^;.v/:  ■■,^\  vun  f^t*-:,Af.^/r,  v  v  //;  t  t*  *> 
lines  to  her  Lusr^ftTjrL  vrA.  'a/^,  *•  -  r.—'w^  •-i.rA  *•..*  *."//  /,  '/..'j/u^ 
Square.  Mr?,  hvx  vuviiV."  V  v^^  :  "/f.uK^  v.:*'  *  »#..-•♦/:  /'i  •  /  }>/  -f^^ 
and  of  the  K-cr'-nr  "-It  vv;uC  iwr,  •  ••".  :^,  '/^.^,^\A  '.'.«  l^,.V.^/\^^  ♦//: 
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"  No,"  said  the  doctor,  "  but  we  must  be  cheerful  and  hope  for 
the  best" 

Ruth  kissed  his  hand. 

**  Let  the  lady  mother  soon  return." 

"  I  am  afraid,"  said  Mrs.  Stot,  when  they  were  out  of  the  room, 
**  that  you  think  the  poor  thing  is  worse." 

'*  Yes,  Mrs.  Stot,  I  fear  she  is  sinking.  We  must  stimulate  her 
frequently,  and  even  rouse  her  to  do  so.  But  there  are  indicatiocs 
that  she  is  sinking.  It  is  unfortunate  that  we  have  no  due  to  her 
identity.' 

Mrs.  Stot  told  the  doctor  of  the  discovery  she  had  made,  and 
briefly  explained  the  circumstances  of  Frank  and  the  search  for  his 
wife. 

"  Very  sad,  Mrs.  Stot.  Her  husband  should  be  sent  for  instantly. 
She  may  live  for  hours,  or  it  may  be  that  her  life  can  only  be  couDted 
bv  minutes." 

"  You  have  no  hope,  then  ?"  said  Mrs.  Stot,  mournfully. 

**  No,  there  is  no  hope.  But,  my  dear  madam,  we  will  do  all  that 
can  be  done." 

'*  It  seems  so  hard  that  she  should  die  just  when  she  could  be 
happy  with  her  husband." 

"  Death  always  seems  hard  and  untimely  ;  but  we  must  remember 
that  He  who  is  the  giver  of  life  decrees  the  moment  of  the  great 
cliange.     WTiere  is  the  husband  ?' 

"  I  have  sent  for  Mr.  Stot,  and  told  him  in  my  note  that  the 
patient  is  Mr.  Boliver  s  wife.     I  think  he  has  arrived." 

Mr.  Stot  and  Frank  Boliver  entered  the  roonL  Mrs.  Stot  wa: 
crying,  and  there  was  a  moment's  silence. 

**  Am  I  too  late  ?" 

"  No,  my  dear  sir,"  said  the  doctor.  "  Your  wife  lives,  but  her 
life  is  in  extreme  jeopardy." 

"  Let  me  see  her." 

"  She  must  be  prepared  for  the  interview ;  for  the  shock  might  be 
fatal" 

"  Then  there  is  hope  of  recovery  ?"  said  Frank,  eagerly. 

"  I  must  sot  say  that,"  replied  the  doctor.     "  I  mean  that  by  pre- 
paring her  far  the  surprise  the  shock  may  not  be  instantly  fiaital. 
Come,  Mrs.  Stot,  we  will  adjourn  to  the  sick  room.    You  will  scon 
MDled,  Mr.  Boliver,  and  keep  yourself  calm." 
v.qh  tfaoe'j  n  dear  soul,"  said  Mrs.  Stot 
Bift  \)(^  VA  let  Viet  ^K^n." 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

HENRY   CLAYTON   IS   REWARDED   FOR   HIS   KINDNESS   TO   DICK. 

It  was  with  difBonlly^  that  Rose  was  aroused  from  her  stupor. 

"  It  is  cruel,"  said  the  doctor  to  Mrs.  Stot,  "  to  the  patient ;  but  if 
we  can  restore  her  to  consciousness  we  must  do  it  for  the  sake  of  her 
husband.'' 

"  Let  me  sleep,"  murmured  Rose. 

^'  Hold  her  up.    You  must  take  this,  my  dear.'' 

"  Let  me  sleep,"  said  Rose. 

**  Sister,  dear,  do  take  it,"  said  Ruth. 

Rose  slowly  swallowed  the  liquid. 

"  Now  let  roe  sleep." 

"  Not  yet,  my  dear,"  said  the  doctor.  "Please  to  prop  her  up. 
My  dear,  you  are  not  trying  to  hdp  us.  When  you  feel  a  litde  better 
we  have  something  to  tell  you." 

'*  I  am  so  tired." 

*'  Rose,  we  have  heard  <^  your  husband,"  said  the  doctor. 

There  was  a  flush  on  the  face  of  Rose,  and  she  looked  at  the 
doctor. 

*'  Here,  my  dear,  take  another  dose,  and  I  will  tell  you  more.' 

Rose  swallowed  the  ^medicine,  her  eyes  still  fixed  on  the  doctor. 

"  We  have  heard  of  your  husband.  He  has  been  seeking 
you." 

**  Frank,"  whispered  Rose. 

"  Yes,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Stot     "  He  so  longs  to  see  you." 

'*  Frank!" 

'*  He's  coming  to  see  you,"  said  the  doctor. 

Rose  put  her  hand  to  her  head  and  sighed. 

"  Let  him  come,"  said  the  doctor  to  Mrs.  Stot.     **  Wc  can  do  no 


more." 


Mrs.  Stot  brought  Frank  to  the  bedside.     He  took  her  Iiand. 

"  Rose,  my  love.    Rose.    I  am  here,  dear." 

Rose  opened  her  eyes.  She  looked  at  Frank.  There  was  a  con- 
vulsion of  the  whole  body.    Then  her  eyes  closed. 

"  She  has  fainted,"  exclaimed  Frank. 

It  was  a  weary  half  hour  before  the  restoratives  had  any  effect 
When  she  gave  a  sign  of  vitality,  the  doctor  told  Mrs.  Stot  and  iUith 
to  leave  the  room. 
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"  She  must  be  alone  with  her  husband.  I  shall  remain,  but  out  of 
sight" 

Ruth  refused  to  obey  the  doctor  until  he  warned  her  that  disobe- 
dience might  cost  the  life  of  the  patient  She  remained  outside  the 
door,  and  for  the  greaterjpart  of  the  time  on  her  knees. 

Mr.  Stot  was  severely  tried.  He  urged  his  wife  to  go  home.  Mis 
Boliver  would  be  pro\4ded  with  the  best  attendants,  and  why  should 
Mrs.  Stot,  who  was  in  delicate  health,  exhaust  herself  by  nursing  a 
stranger?  Besides,  to-morrow  they  and  Clayton  were  to  start  for  the 
Continent,  and  there  were  many  things  to  arrange. 

"  You  go,  Stot,  my  dear,  and  don't  think  that  it  is  unkind  of  me 
to  stop  here.  Who  is  to  speak  to  that  poor  man  when  it  is  all 
over  ?  " 

Mr.  Stot  paced  the  little  room  like  a  gigantic  and  untamed  lion  Id 
an  uncomfortably  small  cage.  He  was  tormented  by  a  suppression 
of  temper.  If  he  could  have  told  his  wife  that  she  was  unreasonable 
and  foolish  he  would  have  been  at  ease,  but  a  word  of  reproach  was 
impossible  when  his  wife  was  crying  and  sighing.  Still  the  position 
^'as  aggravating.  His  plans  were  likely  to  be  frustrated  on  account 
of  a  woman  he  had  never  seen,  and  whom  his  wife  had  not  seen  until 
that  day.  Mr.  Stot  was  not  hard-hearted,  but  it  was  provoking,  as  his 
wife  could  do  no  good  by  remaining,  and  would  most  likely  be  laid 
on  a  sick  bed.  He  smoked  cigar  after  cigar  with  vindictive  energ>'. 
Nearly  two  hours  passed  before  the  doctor  appeared. 

"  You  need  not  tell  me,"  said  Mrs.  Stot,  sobbing.  "  I  know  it  is 
all  over.     Poor  girl,  poor  Frank  Boliver  ! " 

"  My  dear  madam,  it  has  been  a  terrible  crisis,  but  I  believe  the 
worst  is  over.  I  hope  she  will  recover.  She  knows  her  husband  and 
is  crying.     When  there  are  tears  I  am  sanguine." 

"  Bless  you  for  that  hope.  I  will  go  and  do  what  I  can  for 
her." 

"  No,"  said  the  doctor.  **  You  must  not  see  her.  Ruth  is  with 
her,  and  I  shall  remain  in  the  house  for  some  hours.  But  I  do  not 
want  her  to  speak  to  anybody  except  her  husband." 

"  I  am  glad  there  is  good  news,"  said  Mr.  Stot,  "  and,  my  dear,  I 

think  you  should  now  go  home.     If  you  don't  get  rest  you  are  sure 

to  be  ill,  and  the  doctor  will  let  us  know  how  she  is  before  we  go  to 

bed.    Won't  you,  doctor  ?  " 

Reluctantly  Mrs.  Stot  yielded  to  the  wish  of  her  husband  and  went 

me.    Henxy  Clajrton,  who  had  been  making  arrangements  for  the 

to  flit  Contineiil,  "was  a\.  Yas  Id^n^^  V<;s^<^    "^KVaol  he  heard 
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nrhat  had  happened  at  Winsor  Court  he  expressed  regret  that  Mrs. 
Stot  should  have  had  such  a  long  day  of  anxiety  and  misery. 

"  Knowing  that  you  are  still  weak  and  ailing  I  ought  not  to  have 
told  )rou  of  the  afl&dr." 

"  Well,  Clayton,  it  has  turned  out  well.  If  Mrs.  Stot  had  not 
!>een  there  the  poor  creature  would  most  likely  have  died,  and  no 
3ne  would  have  known  who  she  was.  As  it  is,  I  hope  she  will  live 
ind  be  happy  with  her  husband.  And,  my  dear,"  he  continued 
iddressing  his  wife, ''  you  must  take  some  refreshment  and  then  to 
bed.     You  will  have  litde  rest  to-morrow  night." 

"Had  we  not  better  wait  for  a  day  or  two  to  see  how  Mrs. 
Boliver  gets  on  ?    I  shall  feel  so  anxious." 

"Really,  my  dear,  that  is  too  bad.  You  can  do  no  good  by 
remaining.  Mrs.  Boliver  will  have  the  best  attention,  and  for  your 
own  sake  and  mine  we  ought  to  be  off.  I  feel  ill,  and  I  know  that  I 
must  get  change  if  I  am  not  to  be  laid  up.'' 

"  Of  course  we  will  go,  Stot  I  am  getting  the  most  selfish  woman 
in  the  world.     I  think  of  nothing  but  my  own  whims  and  feelings." 

"  Never  mind,  my  dear,  a  fortnight  of  moving  about  will  make  us 
all  right" 

The  ser\'ant  brought  in  a  note. 

"  It's  from  Boliver.     I  hope  it's  good  news." 

"  I  can  see  by  your  face  that  it  is  not  good  news.  Oh,  Stot,  has 
the  poor  dear  gone  ?  " 

"  No.  It  is  only  two  lines  from  Boliver  asking  you  to  see  his  wife 
immediately.     You  ought  not  to  go  out  again  to-night' 

*'  I  must  go,  Stot     You  would  not  have  me  refuse.' 

**  Well,  no ;  but  I  hope  it  will  not  make  you  downright  ilL  Go 
with  us,  Clayton.     You  have  the  most  influence  over  Ruth.' 

When  Mrs.  Stot  entered  the  sick  room  at  Winsor  Court  the 
doctor  pressed  her  hand  and  whispered  to  her  that  she  must  keep  up 
her  courage.     Rose  was  leaning  on  her  husband. 

"  My  love,  here  is  Mrs.  Stot" 

"  Tell  her,  Frank.     Speak  to  her." 

"  Come,  my  dear,  this  will  not  do.  You  must  be  calm,  and  get 
well  for  the  sake  of  your  poor  husband." 

"  I  mentioned  your  name  to  my  dear  wife,  and   then  she  told 


t) 


me  - 


Frank  paused. 

"  I  am  Alice.     Oh,  pray  forgive  me." 

The  doctor  brought  the  candle  and  held  it  so  fiv*' 
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the  face  of  Rose.  Mrs.  Stot  gazed  for  a  few  moments,  and  then, 
M'ith  an  outcry  that  was  heard  by  her  husband  and  Heniy  Clay- 
ton, she  knelt  by  the  bed. 

"  Oh,  Alice.     Speak  to  me." 

Mr.  Stot  and  Henry  came  into  the  room^ 

"\\Tiat  is  the  matter  with  Mrs.  Stot?"  asked  her  husband, 
anxiously. 

She  arose,  and  seeing  Henry  put  her  arms  about  him. 

"  Oh,  Clayton,  pray  for  us,  pray  for  us.  Oh,  my  dear,  it's  our 
Alice ! '' 

Again  Henry  stood  by  the  bedside  of  his  child  after  years  of 
separation,  and  this  lime  Alice,  with  what  strength  she  had,  fondly 
embraced  her  father. 

The  End. 


Our  Merry  Mass  Song. 


1873. 

BY  EDWARD  CAPERN. 

THE  merry  merry  Mass, 

With  its  ever  merry  hum ; 
Let  us  fill  again  the  glass 
For  joy  that  it  is  come. 
Hear  the  old  familiar  ringing 

Of  laughter  in  the  bells, 
And  the  sweet  and  simple  singing 
Of  children  in  the  dells. 

O  the  meny  merry  Mass, 
With  its  ever  merry  hum ; 

Let  us  fill  again  the  glass 
For  joy  that  it  is  come. 

There  is  magic  in  the  air, 

And  a  witchery  on  earth  ; 
For  Love  is  everywhere. 

With  Charity  and  Mirth. 
Ope  the  door  unto  the  mummers, 

See  the  mistletoe  is  in  ; 
Give  a  greeting  to  all  comers, 

And  let  the  games  begin. 

O  the  merry  merry  Mass, 
With  its  ever  merry  hum ; 

Let  us  fill  again  the  glass 
For  joy  that  it  is  come. 

Tlirow  wider  yet  the  door, 

Feast  away  until  you  tire  ; 
Give  the  first  place  to  the  poor, 

And  stir  the  cheery  fire 
Till  the  lights  dance  on  the  Iiolly, 

Making  crimson  every  wall ; 
"WTiile  that  antiquated  folly, 

Sweet  kissing,  fills  the  hail. 

O  the  merry  merry  Mass, 
With  its  ever  merry  hum. 

Let  us  fill  again  the  glass 
For  joy  that  it  is  come. 
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ERHAPS  you  have  never  been  bonneted  on  'Change? 
I  have.  It  is  one  of  the  liveliest  experiences  in  the  Life 
of  London ;  and  perhaps  the  sweetest  revenge  I  can  take 
upon  the  pleasant  and  amiable  Bear  who  put  me  through 
the  ceremony  is  to  throw  together  in  the  congenial  pages  of  the  GenUi- 
man's  a  little  of  his  chit-chat  over  a  botde  of  claret  about  the  life  of  this 
m>'sterious  and  all  but  inaccessible  fortress  of  the  City — the  Tatter- 
sail's  of  commerce — the  business  that  is  carried  on  there,  the  men 
by  whom  it  is  carried  on,  its  system  of  government,  its  rules  of  work, 
and  its  laws  and  customs. 

It  is  only  candid  to  say  at  once  that  the  Stock  Exchange  is  one  ol 
the  most  dangerous  coiuts  mthin  the  Metropolitan  Police  District 
It  is  governed  by  lynch  law,  tempered  only  by  a  beadle.  The 
police  know  nothing  of  it — know  no  more  of  it  than  they  know  of 
Taitersall's  or  the  Carlton.  Perhaps  as  a  special  compliment  the 
Shah  might  have  been  allowed  to  pass  beyond  the  glass  vestibule 
which  surrounds  the  dais  of  the  porter  who  guards  this  sanctuary  of 
Pluius ;  but  no  one  less  than  the  descendant  of  Darius  ought  to  tempt 
his  fate ;  for  Bulls  and  Bears,  stock-jobbers  and  stock-brokers,  hang 
together  like  \Miitechapel  thieves  and  game  preservers,  and  administer 
a  merciless  code  of  laws  with  the  promptitude  and  energy  of  a  band 
of  Texan  hunters.  The  Stock  Exchange,  perhaps  I  need  hardly  say, 
lies  in  the  centre  of  a  wilderness  of  courts  and  alleys  oflf  Throg- 
morton  Street.  Here  and  there  as  you  stroll  along  you  may  come 
across  the  facade  of  a  noble  pile ;  but  take  this  part  of  the  City  all  in 
all,  it  is  a  dingy  region,  distinguished  neither  by  the  beauty  of  its 
architecture  nor  the  historic  interest  of  its  relics.  The  streets  are 
narrow.  The  paths  are  narrow.  All  the  men  you  meet  are  in  a 
burr)',  all  trampling  upon  each  other's  heels,  and,  except  perhaps  a 
flower  girl  or  an  orange  woman,  you  will  meet  no  one  but  men  in 
this  wilderness  of  courts  and  alleys.  It  is  a  bit  of  old  London,  the 
l^ondon  of  Sir  Dudley  North  and  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham;  and 
although  the  builders  are  now  ^^aLY\xv^^T^xJ!la^^J^\v^Gcax^^  ^sjisuj^to 
•se  worthies  tain  'm  Xi^^vt  ^\ao>aAs/v\.  ^xjSSl  xt^aai^  ^ssfs^  ^ 
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inal  character  to  be  worth  a  visit  on  its  own  accounL  This 
**1  of  London  must  originally  have  been  built  upon  the  plan  of 
■^>samond's  Bower,  and  afterwards  jumbled  together  by  an  earth- 
-*^e.  Its  present  state  of  confusion  is  to  me  inexplicable  upon 
*y  other  hypothesis.  The  Stock  Exchange  forms  the  centre  of  this 
>aos  of  courts.  It  stands  at  the  lower  end  of  Capel  Court,  and  is 
siinguished  by  its  large  pillared  fronL  It  is  yarded  by  a  poileit 
\o,  like  the  doorkeeper  of  the  House  of  Commons,  knows  eveiybody, 
'cps  his  eye  upon  everybody  who  presents  himself  at  these  glass  doors, 
d  can  tel!  a  member  of  the  House  from  a  stray  visitor  by  a  talisman 
It  would  have  puzzled  even  the  Persian.  Vou  may  contrive  now  and 
;n  to  pass  that  glass  door — it  is  a  risk  ;  and  if  you  can— I  did  a  few 
ys  ago  even  alone — you  will  find  yourself  in  what  is  to  commerce 
d  commercial  men,  to  finance  and  to  financiers  all  over  the  world, 
ly  ground.  There  is  nothing  in  the  place  to  take  the  eye.  There  is 
thing  like  architecture  about  it  There  is  not  a  spark  of  luxury.  You 
II  find  no  tesselated  pavements  here — no  club  settees— no  ornate 
Doration  upon  the  walls.  It  is  as  bald  and  bare  as  a  Norfolk  com 
change.  It  is  simply  a  large  hall  with  desks  and  tables  dotted 
re  and  there,  a  stand-up  bar  where  you  may  call  for  a  glass  of  siout 
d  a  sandwich,  an  ice  or  a  glass  of  claret,  and  a  rostnim  for  the 
adle,  who  plays  the  part  of  a  semaphore  by  shouting  out  the  names 

the  Yorks  who  are  wanted  here  and  there  all  through  ihc  day  to  do 
isiness.     All  that  you  see  is  a  crowd  of  men,  made  up  apparently 

the  odds  and  ends  of  all  the  professions  of  London.  All  that 
lU  hear  is  a  buzz  of  talk,  a  horse  laugh  now  and  then,  and  the 
lOUls  of  the  porter,  which  rise,  like  the  voice  of  the  toairtmiurter, 
tove  the  general  hum  of  conversation.  Perhaps  if  you  keep  your 
ITS  open  as  you  pick  your  way  through  the  throng  you  may  hear, 
,y,  "No.  40,"  passed  on  from  mouth  to  mouth  oflencr  than  U 
.easant  to  think  of,  if  you  are  not  quite  sure  about  younelf  and  do 
3t  wish  to  find  yourself  hunted  from  |nlki  to  [KMt  with  a  kick  and  a 
jff,  and  turned  out  into  the  street  at  the  end  in  the  style  of  a  pan- 
Joon  disappearing  through  a  trap  door  at  th«  clOM  of  a  stage  revelry 
:  Christmas.  But  that  is  all  The  Stock  Kscbange.  for  anything 
■m  can  note  at  a  glance,  might  be  an  auction  room,  a  wing  vi  Tai- 
Tsall's,  one  of  the  lobbies  of  the  HoUM  of  CoMBOfW,  or  a 
Tckpit. 

Yet  this  hall,  with  iu  ban  whitewaahcd  wslU,  U  I)m  liean  Hi  I 
ity  of  London — an  institution  rtvalUnn  In  \Htmtt  w«n  th* 
self ;  and  these  men  louaging  about  wtUi  Uiff  «aUU»>aU 
I  their  coats,  with  their  hatiwwJKd  awiy  uA  Ihfif  hand*  undar  I 
Vol.  XL,  N^.  i8;j. 
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coat  tails,  talking  and  laughing  as  if  tallung  and  laugtiing  mat  4it 
business  of  their  lives,  hold  the  credit  of  all  the  Stales  of  EuTi>p« 
in  their  hands.  To  men  of  busines§  in  all  pans  of  the  giolx, 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  the  iligcan  Sea,  in  tfie  xmxj  fDca 
of  the  Chinese  Seas,  this  hall  is  holy  ground.  It  is  th«  Mcca 
of  commerce.  It  is  the  international  centre  of  the  cotmnaciil 
warid.  It  governs,  by  its  price  current,  all  the  E«chingn  of 
Europe — the  price  of  gold  at  New  York,  and  the  rate  of  exchange  « 
Calcultia.  It  is,  in  money  matters,  the  market  of  markets.  All  liw 
surplus  cash  of  this  country,  and  most  of  the  surplus  cash  of  Europt, 
of  America,  of  India,  of  Australia,  and  the  rest  of  our  colonia,  &ndi 
its  way  through  the  banks  and  the  bank-brokers  to  the  Stod:  Ei- 
change  for  investment ;  and,  by  a  corresponding  process,  bonovei 
are  brought  face  to  face  with  lenders  from  Monte  Video  and  Calnia 
— from  Constantinople  and  San  Francisco.  The  Stock  F.tfhtrge, 
through  the  brokers,  acts  the  part  of  an  intenne<liary.  All,  or  neiriT 
all,  the  great  loans  that  are  raised,  either  by  Govemments  or  by  pnnK 
speculators,  are  brought  out  in  Capel  Court.  If  ihe  Emperor  rf 
Russia  wants  to  annex  the  territory  of  the  Khan  of  Boklan,IB 
restore  the  fortifications  of  Sebastopol,  to  emancipate  the  seris,  ot  U 
open  up  his  country  by  a  network  of  railways — if  the  Sulaa  (rf 
Turkey  wants  to  build  a  new  palace  at  the  Golden  Horn,  to  td 
an  iron  fleet,  to  suppress  an  insurrection  in  Crete,  or  to  erect  a  I 
nest  of  fortresses  on  the  Danube— if  the  Emperor  of  Austria  ■: 
to  convert  his  pai>ec  currency,  or  lo  re-arm  his  troops— if  a  Fremi 
speculator  wants  to  construct  a  Suez  Canal,  to  tunnel  the  Al[»,  urW 
make  a  railway  across  the  steppes  of  Turkestan  from  the  shores  of  th* 
Caspian  to  the  foot  of  the  Hindu  Koosh — if  a  German  Jew  tako  it 
into  his  head  to  set  up  Persia  with  all  tiie  apparatus  of  ciriliia&CB 
complete  at  a  commission  of  j  per  cent  to  cover  the  risk — if  u 
English  engineer  wants  to  make  a  railway  from  Shanghai  to  PtkA 
and  from  Pekin  to  Hong  Kong,  to  construct  irrigation  wodi  ii 
Odessa  or  Berar — or  if  a  set  of  London  merchants  take  it  into  dM 
heads  to  establish  tea  plantations  on  the  slopes  of  the  HinukvH,  I* 
boil  down  sheep  in  Australia,  to  cultivate  Ihe  pampas  of  the  VJvet 
Plate,  or  to  work  diamond  mines  in  the  highlands  of  Bozil,— ikq 
all  go  to  the  Stock  Exchange^  like  Mr.  Micawber,  to  do  their  b 
bill ;  knowing  that  there,  and  there  only,  they  can  raise  all  tb«  a 
that  they  require ;  whether  it  be  simply  an  odd  ;£%  0,000  to  add  1 
fresh  wing  to  a  cotton  factory  in  Lancashire,  or ^10,000,000  ton 
a  revolution  or  to  cany  on  a  war. 

AU  these  schemes,  hawever,  if  ihey  ore  to  be  fioat«d  is  the  Eui 
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mairket,  must  first  of  all  pass  under  the  eye  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
Committee ;  and  perhaps  few  people  beyond  the  shade  of  Capel 
Court  have  any  conception  of  the  power  of  this  committee.  It  i& 
simply  marvellous.  Self-constituted,,  possessing,  no  moze  legal  powers- 
than  the  committee  of  a  trade  imion,  or  the  benchers  of  an  inn 
of  court,  the  Stock  Exchange  Committee  plays  the  part  of  a  high* 
commercial  police,  keeping  a  keen  and  vigilant  eye  upon  all  financial 
and  commercial  schemes  that  are  brought  out,  investigating  their 
bona  fides ^  testing  their  prospectuses,  considering  the  objects  and 
antecedents  of  their  promoters,  and  exercising  generally  the  powers 
of  a  commercial  court  of  justice  as  far  as  our  own  speculations  are 
concerned,  and  the  powers  of  an  international  high  court  of  appeal 
on  all  general  questions  of  commercial  and  financial  morality.  Com- 
pared with  the  power  of  this  Committee  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  the 
power  of  the  Council  of  Ten  in  the  Republic  of  St.  Mark,  the 
power  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and  the  powers  of  the  Star 
Chamber  and  High  Commission  Court,  were  nothing  more  than  the 
powers  of  a  petty  band  of  inquisitors,,  administering  a  rough  and 
lawless  justice  by  the  aid  of  the  stiletto  and  the  thumbscrew. 

I  have  the  rules  and  regulations  of  this  committee  before  me. 
They  are  very  brief  and  very  simple.  But  with  all  their  simplicity 
and  brevity,  these  rules  and  regulations  form  the  most  effective  code 
of  commercial  and  international  morality  that  you  can  find  in  Euro]je. 
The  object  of  each  member  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  taking  them 
individually,  is  simply  to  do  all  the  business  that  he  can  get.  Yet 
you  have  only  to  run  your  eye  through  this  code  of  rules  to  find  the 
Committee  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  systematically  and  upon  princij^le, 
postponing  their  own  personal  interests,  sacrificing  brokerages  and 
"  turns,"  to  what  they  believe  to  be  the  general  interest,  protecting 
the  public  against  frauds  which  the  public  cannot  protect  themselves 
against,  and  administering,  with  rare  impartiality  and  vigour,  a  code 
of  laws  that  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  commercial  and  financial  fraud, 
and  strikes  at  it  more  directly  and  more  effectively  than  any  Act  of 
Parliament  can  possibly  do. 

The  necessity  for  rules  and  regulations  of  thi.s  kind  will  easily  ]je 
understood  by  any  one  who  runs  hi.s  eye  tlirofigh  the  Time;'  ilwy 
arricle,  and  reflects  for  a  moment  upon  the  nature  an^^i  extent  of  the 
business  that  is  carried  on  in  Capel  (Jourt.  Even  within  these 
rules  and  regulations  there  is  sa>iie  and  verge  enough  for  every 
form  of  speculation  consistent  with  anything  lik^  the  principles  of 
honesty,  and  for  some  forms  of  si>cculation  bordering  very  cloff*^ 
chican^jy ;  and  I  need  not  say  that  there  is  plenty  o' 
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of  both  descriptions  carried  on  under  the  wtngs.  of  the  Stiylc  Ei- 
change  Committee.  The  Stock  Exchange  is  the  great  gambling- 
house  of  the  Empire,  of  all  the  capitalists  and  speoilaton  of  Europe, 
a.nd  of  many  of  those  of  America  ;  it  is  the  chief  mtirket  for  tsrot- 
ments  al!  the  world  over,  and  the  amount  of  money  in  stocks  ud 
bonds  that  is  tumed  over  by  the  brokers  of  this  dark  and  dtn|y  coun 
upon  a  good  settling-day  is  larger  ihan  the  whole  of  that  which  is  yeirif 
turned  over  in  all  the  rest  of  the  Exchanges  of  Europe  and  Americi 
The  City  articles  of  the  newspapers  give  no  idea  of  the  amount  rf 
business  done ;  but  now  and  then,  in  times  of  excitement,  vc  gel  i 
glimpse  of  the  working  of  the  machinery  by  which  the  burinmrf 
the  Stock  Exchange  is  carried  on ;  and,  reflecting  on  the  tna«  rf 
capital  in  the  form  of  securities  that  is  floating  about, — not  only  in 
our  own  markets,  but  in  the  markets  of  Paris,  Frankfort,  Vienna,  uA 
Amsterdam, — seeing  how  all  these  markets  act  and  re-act  on  eid 
other — we  may,  by  the  exercise  of  a  IrttJe  imagination,  form  vxm 
sort  of  conception  of  the  extent  of  the  business  that  is  carried  oo. 
The  electric  telegraph  has  brought  all  these  markets  wiihin  speikinf 
distance ;  and  a  note  of  war  or  peace  sounded  yesterday  at  Cojwub- 
tinople  or  Washington,  at  Paris  ot  Berlin,  St.  Petersburg  or  Vlenia, 
sets  all  the  Exchanges  next  morning  in  a  flutter.  Take  the  W«Bt 
panic  on  the  Bourse  of  Vienna.  It  came  upon  us  like  a  boU  fcon 
the  blue.  A  few  days  before  the  storm  burst  all  was  stilL  Tliat 
was  not  a  single  breeze  to  ruffle  the  waters.  Prices  were  hi^  and 
these  prices  had  been  run  up  principally  by  speculation.  But  ereij 
one  bdieved  the  securities  which  he  held  to  be  as  safe  as  the  Btnk. 
Every  one  was  apparently  rich  and  flourishing.  .\  suspicion — a  vhispci 
— a  iictie  pressure — and  all  this  was  changed-  The  system  of  awfii 
upon  which  all  this  prosperity  was  built  collapsed  in  aa  Sour  lik«  i 
pricked  balloon.  Banks  put  up  their  shutters  by  the  dozen — ibt 
matket  was  flooded  with  securities.  Prices  felL  Vleniu  wa*  paaic- 
stHcken.  People  lost  their  heads.  Business  was  brought  to  a  ftaod- 
stilL  This  was  on  a  Friday.  The  feeling  of  insecurity  spread  O 
Frankfort,  Berlin,  Hamburg,  and  Paris ;  and  from  those  nuukfti 
on  Saturday  morning  came  heavy  orders  to  the  brokers  of  London  to 
sell  all  descriptions  of  foreign  stock.  The  prices  of  these  stocks  d 
course  at  once  fell,  in  many  cases  two  or  three  per  cenL—- lidl  « 
nuch  that  even  the  price  of  the  Three  per  Cents,  wxs  brought  don 
at  a  bound  a  quarter  per  cent,  upon  a  capital  of,  say,  five  bnodRd 
millions !  Now,  when  we  recollect  that  these  stocks  Teprexnt  tfce 
funded  debt  of  all  Uie  Governments  of  Europe,  from  British  Cooflili 
to  GiceV  Coupons,  Turkish  Consolid^,  and  Spanish  pguaivei,  laL 
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thai  %  la!l  in  the  value  of  these  stocks  brings  down  with  a  ran  th«i 
price  of  700  or  Soo  inferior  forms  of  stock — bank,  railway,  and 
mining  shares,  for  example- — it  will  be  wel!  understood  that  it  is  not 
very  easy  to  set  down  in  plain  black  and  white  a  precise  and  arith- 
metical account  of  the  commercial  portent  known  as  "  a  panic  on  the 
Stock  Exchange."  English  railway  stocks  alone  represent  a  capital 
sum  of  four  hundred  millions  sterling,  half  the  amount  of  the  National 
Debt,  The  panic  of  1866  and  1867  reduced  the  value  of  these  slocks 
to  the  tune  of  scventy-hve  nullions ;  atid  the  depreciation  in  the 
value  of  bank  shares  in  the  corresponding  period  was  double  even 
this  amount,  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions.  It  is  impossible  to  esti* 
mate  with  anything  like  exactness  the  total  amount  of  all  these  kind» 
of  security.  But  taking  the  amount  at  a  thousand  millions  sterKng, 
and  assuming  that  in  the  ordinary  way  of  business  only  one  per  cent. 
of  this  amount  changes  hands  every  day,  the  amount  of  the  daily 
business  of  the  Stock  Exchange  is  ten  millions ;  and  in  times  of 
panic,  when  the  surplus  paper  of  all  the  Bourses  of  the  Continent  is 
thrown  upon  oui  market,  and  every  pulsation  of  the  telegraph  brings 
orders  to  sell,  these  ten  millions  may  be  trebled,  and  even  quad- 
rupled. 

In  a  general  way  the  transactions  of  the  Stock  Exchange  may  be 
said  to  represent,  not  the  real  work  of  the  country,  but  the  gambling 
of  capitalists  upon  that  work.  The  annual  savings  of  the  country 
have  been  set  down  by  Mr,  Gladstone  at  fifty  millions;  and  the 
greater  part  of  this  sum,  the  spare  cash  of  the  country,  find*  its  way 
through  the  banks  and  the  bank  brokers  to  the  Stodc  Exchange  for 
investment  Then,  too,  in  addition  to  this,  there  is  the  surplus  of 
what  I  may  call  the  floating  capital  of  the  country,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  its  fixed  capital,  money,  that  is,  Intended  for  the  purposes  of 
trade  and  commerce,  but  temporarily  out  of  employment,  and  existing 
generally  in  the  form  of  balances  at  the  banks :  this  money  ordinarily 
finds  its  way  into  the  Stock  Exchange  for  investi»ent.  When  trade 
is  slack  every  avenue  of  the  Stock  Exchange  is  gorged  with  this 
spare  cash,  the  rate  of  interest  is  low,  and  the  price  of  sound  and 
good-paying  securities  is  high.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  trade  is  active, 
this  surplus  cash  is  taken  up  in  the  form  of  commercial  discounts, 
and  if  concurrently  with  this  demand  for  discount  there  is  a  demand, 
by  credit  and  international  banks,  for  investment  in  foreign  works, 
say  in  India,  China,  Australia,  or  America,  or  by  European  Govern- 
ments, there  must  be  what,  in  tlie  language  of  the  City, 
"  tightness "  in  the  money  market ;  and  "  tightness,"  I  need  hardly, 
fMBUs  a  high  rate  of  interest.     The  rale  of  interest  is  the  baromt 
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a!,  r*  'io-r^  .«.  to  walk  into  Cic*!  Cc'-in  acf  a  i-sal-s-  -v-i-t  ue  Rxi 

hfr  wanti.  and  **  ixuike  a  bargain" — ^-.a:  is,  settle  the  Tr:-     A:  5 

frK^m*m!  tK':  johficr  rna}-  not  have  a  sinzie  share  or  r«:"-i  rf  rt^  ka 

:n  hw  pos%c^«iion.     What  he  does,  however,  is  thk  :  he  .-.tirtiists 

deliver  the  sto^.k  required,  and  to  deliver  it  at  the  trr!*:e  tx*z  ry  5 

bari^in  the  next  settling  day.     The  transaction  betwee::  the  br?kf 

and  the  joblnrr  is  thus  .settled  by  the  exchange  of  a  couple  ct  dit'pi 

or  an  entry  in  a  book.     The  real  purchaser,  or  seller,  r.ikes  a 

Appearance  on  the  scene.     l*hc  broker  is  his  representative,  md  ^ 

btokcf  itands  in  relation  to  the  jobber  pretty  much  in  the  p>Dsiron  < 

an  Momtyio  a  barrister,    lie  is  simply  an  ad%'iser  and  a  go-berwea 

fltid  by  a  trifling  commission,  varying  from  an  eighth  per  cent  o 

Comob  to  a  fourth  on  inferior  descriptions  of  stock.     The  broker, 

seed  Mi  tay,  is  a  great  convenience  on  the  Stock  Exchange.    Thi 

il  obfloai.     He  facilitates  the  transaction  of  business.     Dealii 

itAl  ill  inlennediary  whom  he  knows,  the  jobber  is  able  to  deroi 

m  titeAe  tttflA  V)^  ^"^  ^^^  V^c^vax  \\Ti^  q'I  Vs<^vccaa&  without  trouUii 
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t  take  iato  consideration.     I-t  may  also,  I  think,  be  said  that  t1 

■  a  protection  to  the  public  against  the  frauds  and  machini- 

i  that  might  otherwise  be  practised  by  experts  on  the  Stock 

The  position  of  the  stock-jobber  differs  a  little,  and  but 

',  from  that  of  the  broker.     His  true  description  is  a  privileged 

^blcT.     He  is  a  man  who,  by  the  payment  of  a  trifling  fee  to  the 

i  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the  City,  is  permitted  to  act  as  his 

B  broker,  and,  possessing  this  privilege — a  very  valuable  one — he 

s  and  teUs  stock  on  Jiis  own  account,  looking  for  his  profit,  not 

s  levied  npon  buyers  and  sellers  in  the  foim  of  brokerages,  bot 

n  the  variations  of  the  market  value  of  the  stock  he  deals  in.  The 

wr  is  the  life  and  soul  of  die  Stock  Exchange.     He  is  the  author 

X  of  the  excitement  that  generally  develops  in  the  newspapers 

I  "  a  monetary  panic ; "  and  k  is  to  his  manceuvres  and  to  his 

is  that  investors  owe  for  the  most  part  those  violent  fluctua- 

1  the  value  of  stock  which  one  day  sends  them  into  Maikomet's 

h  heaven,  and  the  next  varies  their  sensations  by  a  fit  of  bhie 

s  his  business  to  job  in  shares,  and  he  plays  a  useful  part 

Esting  the  value  of  stock.    In  order  that  be  may  carry  on  his  busi- 

1,  such  as  it  is,  with  anything  like  success,  it  is  necessary  that  a 

krjobber  should  be  keen,  adroit,  and  bold.     He  ought  not  to 

s  a  spark  either  of  passion  or  sentiment     Contemplating  the 

iolutions  of  States,  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  rival  statesmen,  it  is  his 

I  look  only  at  two  points — "Will  this  or  that  Government 

Irttatesmao  pay  the  interest  on  their  bonds,  and  keep  up  the  credit 

\  the  State  ?"  and  those  two  points  represent  the  Alpha  and  Omega 

f  all  political  discussions  on  the  Slock  Exchange.     All  considera- 

s  beyond  these  points  are  superfluous.     All  information  beaiiog 

1  either  of  them  is  in   the  highest  degree  valuable.     It  was  in 

information  upon  points  of  this  kind  thai  Mr.  Disraeli,  in 

loningsby,"  sent  Sidonia,  the  beau  idial  of  a  thoroughly  educated 

-,  to  all  the  Courts  of  Europe,  to  Senuaar  and  Abyssinia, 

9'artxry,  Hindostan,  and  the  isles  of  the  Indian  Sea,  to  Valparaiso, 

\  Brazils  and  Lima,  Mexico,  and  the  United  States,  in  quest  of  the 

n  that  made  him  "  lord  and  master  of  the  money  market  of 

t  world,  and,  of  course,  virtually  lord  and  master  of  everything 

The  stock-jobber  who  wishes  to  be  prepared  for  anything  that 

|r  tmn  up,  to  know  the  tnie  meaning  and  value  of  every  telegraro 

;  is  published  in  the  morning's   Times,  ought,  like  Sidonia,  to 

n  every  ruler  and  his  policy,  from  the  Shah  of  Persia  and  the 

D  of  Japan  to  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States  and  cf 

induraa ;  and  to  know,  if  possible,  not  only  the  ruler,  but  1 
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Ministers,  ami  possSde  Mionten,  and  their  ideas  of  polk^  Heoug^, 
like  Foudi^  to  have  hb  spies  and  correspondents  everywhere.  Had 
Talleyrand  turned  his  thoag^ts  to  the  business  •€  financial  specu]atiQii» 
he  ndg^t  have  founded  a  house  of  business  wealthier  and  more 
power^  than  even  the  house  of  Rothschild.  That  remark  of  bb 
about  the  Austrian  Ambassador — "  What  can  possibly  have  indaced 
my  dear  brother  of  Austria  to  go  to  bed  with  the  scarlet  iever  at  a 
crisis  like  this?"  hits  off  the  cool,  sceptical,  and  scrutinising  temper 
of  the  Stock  Exchange  speculator  to  a  T.  He  sets  down  nothing  lo 
accident  He  looks  for  the  cause  of  everything,  and,  like  Talley- 
rand, passes  a  sleepless  night  in  speculating  upon  the  mystery  of  an 
Ambassador  taking  to  his  bed  with  a  fever. 

It  is  impossible,  of  course,  for  every  stock-jobber  and  broker  to  be 
the  equal  of  Talleyrand  in  keenness  <x  of  Sidonia  in  information ;  and 
very  few,  if  any,  attempt,  like  Baron  Rothschild,  to  ^>eculale  in 
every  kind  of  stock.  Here,  as  everywhere  else,  there  is  a  dmsioQ 
and  a  sub-division  of  labour.  One  broker  takes  French  Rentes,  or 
Mexican  Bonds,  or  Greek  Coupons.  Another  takes  Amcrictn 
Bonds,  or  Spanish  Passives,  or  Turkish  Consolid&.  Confining  his 
attention  thus  to  one  or  two  countries,  noting  every  political  incident 
that  occurs  there,  and  every  incident  in  the  geneial  politics  of 
Europe  bearing  on  its  policy,  and  therefore  on  the  value  of  its  stock, 
tiie  jobber  is  able,  with  a  clear  bead  and  shrewd  intelligBnccv  lo  time 
his  purchases  and  sales  so  as  to  find  himself  at  the  end  of  the  year 
with  a  handsome  balance  in  the  form  of  profit  upon  his  capitaL 
Stock-jobbers^  Ifte  other  people,  do  occasionally  come  to  grief^  for 
none  of  us  are  exempt  fipom  blunders,  and  even  stock-jobbeis  may 
DOW  and  then  find  it  impossible  to  square  up  a  Bear  account  on 
settling  day.  But  this  is  a  very  rare  occurrence,  and  a  stock-jobber 
who  understands  his  business,  and  does  not  attempt  to  play  too  deep, 
generally  finds  himself^  like  the  professional  whist-player,,  with  a  good 
balance  at  his  banker's  at  the  end  of  the  year,  even  though  he  may 
now  and  then  have  lost  heavily  by  honours.  It  is  the  points  that 
tell ;  and  in  making  points  skill  more  than  balances  luck.  To  the 
outsider,  to  the  man  who,  like  Sam  Weller,  looks  upon  Consob  as 
things  that  run  up  and  down  in  the  City,  perhaps  nothing  b  more 
mysterious  than  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  stock*  "  Consols  left 
off  yesterday  at  92^,  opened  this  morning  at  92^,  and  subseqnently 
touched  92f .    The  final  price  was  92^.^     You  may  read  these  sen- 

^  with  perhaps  a  slight  variation  now  and  then  in  the 
<  ttfee  ficaidkMma,  iik  ^Stift  Cvc<}  ^t^adfe  ^  >2Dk.^  Times  nearly  every 
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Mes  on  my  table.  To  nine  people  out  of  ten  these  sentences  are 
simply  a  conundrum- — a  mystery  lo  be  solved,  if  at  all,  by  the  rule  of 
tUrec.  Yet  lo  men  of  business  these  mysterious  figures  and  their 
fractions  are  fraught  with  the  highest  interest  To  them  the  price  of 
the  Three  per  Cents,  is  the  final  test  of  the  value  of  mixiey  in  the 
central  money  market  of  Europe.  It  marks  the  rate  of  iDlerest — the 
rate  of  interest  upon  the  highest  form  of  security  lo  be  found  for 
investment  in  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  the  fluctuations  upon  this 
price,  illustrating  as  they  do  every  variation  in  the  rate  of  interest,  or 
the  loanable  value  of  money,  are  telegraphed  to  all  the  centres  of 
trade  and  commerce  in  the  world.  Permanently  the  price  of 
Consols,  like  that  of  every  other  variety  of  stock,  is  governed  by  the 
credit  of  the  Stale ;  but  their  price  from  day  to  day  is  ruled  by  the 
Bank  rate  of  discount  The  price  follows  that  as  a  shadow  follows  the 
sun,  although  there  are  scores  of  trifles  hapjiening  frocn  hour  to  hour 
to  alter  the  quotations;  and  only  those  who  keep  their  eyes  closely  upon 
the  money  market  can  form  anything  like  an  adequate  conception  of 
the  trifles  that  affect  the  price  of  stock,  even  of  Consols.  The  hero 
in  "  Vivian  Grey,"  crossed  in  love,  or  out  of  sorts  for  some  cause  or 
other,  occasions  a  depression  in  the  Funds  fatal  to  half  the  banking 
houses  in  Europe.  That  of  course  is  caricaiiue ;  but  there  is  a 
gnin  of  truth  at  the  bottom  of  it,  nevertheless ;  and  even  this  bit  of 
caricature  expresses  broadly  and  generally  the  nature  of  the  causes 
which  from  day  lo  day  govern  the  price  of  stock. 

The  general  impression  of  the  Stock  Exchange  is  that  it  is  the  native 
region  of  calm  sense  and  keen  critical  intelligence.  This  is  all  a  delu- 
sion. The  Stock  Exchange  is  the  most  sensitiire  and  least  critical  quarter 
within  the  Three  Kbgdonts.  It  is  open  to  every  rumour — even  the 
wildest.  It  is  influenced  by  every  trifle :  a  whisper  puts  it  in  a  panic 
I  have  known  a  slip  of  the  pen  on  the  part  of  a  Times'  reporter  keep 
the  price  of  Consols  firm  all  day,  and  its  correction  the  next  morning 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exciiequer  lower  the  quotations  an  eighth. 
And  the  facilities  which  the  telegraph  has  established  for  prompt 
iotercommunication  upon  i»litics  and  business  has  made  the  Stock 
Exchange  ten  limes  more  sensitive  than  ever  it  was.  I'he  Bourses 
act  asd  re-act  rai  each  other.  What  afi^ects  one  affects  all.  They 
•re  all  within  the  influence  of  a  single  electric  cunenL  A  panic  in 
the  Gold-room  of  New  York  is  reflected  the  next  day  by  a  panic  at 
Frankfort ;  and  the  price  of  American  bonds  is  within  a  fraction  at 
San  Francisco,  New  York,  and  Hamburg.  A  (all  in  the  value  of 
FrcDch  Rentes  at  Paris  lowers  the  price  of  European  stocks  all 
round ;  and  iOheiaM  be  severe,  as  it  often  vs,  a.tid  \l  '\V\i^  t^<:a»KR«&^ 
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as  it  generally  is,  by  a  rumour  of  war,  originating  no  one  knows  boir 
— in  a  hazy  suspicion,  in  the  suggestion  of  a  newspaper  editor,  or  ia 
the  hai^iazard  interpretation  of  a  few  woids  of  mystery  or  bravado 
from  some  powerful  ruler — a  fell  in  French  Rentes  may  end  in  a 
series  of  Stock  Exchange  panics,  in  the  ruin  of  hundreds  of  aer?ous 
people,  flustered  out  of  their  wits  by  a  diplomatic  fliraar,  and  in  the 
enrichment  of  a  few  Bears  by  periuips  a  m^on  of  money.  It  is  in 
moments  of  excitement  and  panic  like  these  that  the  men  of  infenna- 
tion,  the  Sidonias  of  the  Exchange,  make  their  fortune ;  far  they 
alone  are  in  a  position  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  rumour,  and  to 
discount  the  fact  when  the  rumour  has  gsown  into  a  £Eict  At  no 
time  was  this  information  more  valuable  than  it  is  at  present;  for 
with  all  our  forms  of  government  dM  destinies  of  Europe  are  tCKdigr 
as  much  in  the  hands  of  half  a  dozen  men  as  they  were  in  those  days 
of  autocrats  and  anarchy  when  three  or  four  So^wreigns  and  thdr 
secretaries  met  together  in  a  German  village,  and  by  a  stroke  of 
the  pen  abolished,  ipu  fmdo^  all  the  free  constitutions  of  Europe. 
Politics,  especially  the  high  politics  of  war  and  peace,  are  the 
imperial  influences  that  govern  the  Stock  Exchange ;  and  the  man  who 
knows  the  secrets  of  Cabinets — who  knows  when  a  State  has  a  good 
round  sum  in  its  exchequer,  and  when  it  is  renewing  its  bills-— can 
interpret  by  the  help  of  a  hint  the  diplomatic  hieroglyphics  which  are 
every  day  put  into  circulation  under  the  form  of  ''  Renter's  tele- 
grams,"  may  manipulate  the  markets  to  the  tune  of  100,000/.  a  year; 
if  he  have  the  capital  or  the  credit  io  launch  into  speculation,  and 
the  skill  of  a  Rothschild  to  take  the  market  at  its  turn  and  to  wait 

The  customary  hours  of  business  on  'Change  are  from  xi  to  2  or  5, 
and  the  prices  which  are  published  day  by  day  in  the  newspapers  are 
the  prices  which  were  quoted  during  that  time — the  official  prices, 
although  a  large  amount  of  business  is  sometimes  done ''  after  hours ;" 
but  even  during  the  three  or  four  hours  of  chit-chat  and  speculation 
which  constitute  the  official  hours,  five,  teix,  or  even  fifteen  millions  of 
property  may  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  two  or  three  hundred 
gentlemen  in  frock  coats  aad  white  hats  who  represent  the  plutocraqr 
of  London,  and,  as  its  representatives,  give  the  cue  to  all  the  money 
markets  of  Europe.  To  say  nothing  at  all  of  our  own  funds,  repre- 
senting in  themselves  many  millions  of  capital,  the  official  list  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  comprises  the  ftmded  debts  of  not  only  every  Power 
in  Europe,  but,  with  the  exception  of  Persia,  of  China,  and,  till  tonlay, 
of  Japan,  the  debts  of  every  Government  Xm  be  found  upon  the  fiure 
'  ^He  globe  three  degctea  omX  ^l  >^^  ^vcxsasfisio^  civilisation  of 

'  and  Qvtsc  axkdi  iXyo^N^  ^fAR.^^a«^xQs&eBX  ^o^u^ 
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the  scrip  of  an  our  own  railway,  banking,  mining,  and  telegraph  com- 
panies, mooniing  up  probably  in  value  to  a  higher  tigure  even  than 
ibe  amount  of  the  largest  debts  in  Europe,  tliose  of  Great  Britain  and 
France.  Taking  the  amount  of  these  stocks  at  a  thousand  millions, 
and  assuming  that  one  per  cent,  of  the  paper  changes  hands  every 
day,  the  average  business  of  the  Stock  Exchange  would  be 
^10,000,000  ;  and  in  times  of  excitement,  when  a  whisper  may  put 
the  Bourses  of  Paris  and  Frankfort  in  a  panic,  when  every  fresh 
paragraph  in  an  official  or  semi-official  newspaper  brings  orders  to  buy 
or  kU  this  or  that,  stocks  may  pa£s  from  hand  to  hand  to  the  tune  of 
fifty  millions  in  three  or  four  hours.  Of  course  as  a  rule,  and 
especially  in  times  like  these,  the  business  does  not  mount  up  to 
perhaps  more  than  five  or  six  millions.  But  even  now  a  settlement 
which  represents  less  than  ;^io,ooo,ooo  is  thought  poor,  and  the 
Clearing  House  returns  often  run  up  to  ^25, 000,000  and 
j^3o,ooo,ooo.  These  Clearing  House  returns  arc  the  gauge  of 
bustness  on  'Change  ;  and  by  keeping  your  eye  upon  these,  and  com- 
paring them  with  the  returns  of  p^e^■ious  periods,  you  may  test  the 
state  of  the  market  and  the  course  of  business  at  a  glance.  If  we 
take  the  annual  total  of  these  Clearing  House  returns  at  ^^5  00, 000, 000, 
we  shall,  I  beiicve,  be  within  the  mark ;  and  the  brokerages  and  turns 
tipon  this  business  represent  the  aggregate  income  of  the  Stock 
Exchange. 

Of  course  a  large  proportion  of  this  business  is  confined  strictly  to 
the  (bur  walls  of  "the  House,"  and  represents  nothing  more  than 
specularive  dealing  ;  but  the  transactions  of  the  brokers— the  business, 
that  is,  which  is  done  upon  orders  from  investors — is  often  as  much  as 
^500,000  a  day,  and  of  course  when  speculation  is  active  it  may  be 
»«y  much  more.  It  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  the  Government  Broker 
B  purchase  stock  for  a  long  period  at  the  rate  of  ^10,000  a  day ;  and 
1  the  estates  of  millionaires  like  the  Crawshays  and  the  Brasseys 
a  course  of  partition,  a  million's  worth  of  stock  may  pass  through 

B  bands  of  a  single  broker  in  a  day,  a  scrawl  on  a  strip  of  paper 
tnging  iu  proprietorship  as  completely  as  the  tedious  and  costly 
s  which  the  conveyancers  have  invented  in  the  course  of  500 
years  to  transfer  an  estate  in  land.  The  commission  upon  these  tran- 
sactions varies  from  J  per  cent.,  or  as.  6d.  in  the  pound,  upon 
Consols,  to  i  per  cent-  on  miscellaneous  stock  ;  and  the  ttansfa"  <rf 
the  ^800,000  which  Mr.  Crawshay  held  in  the  Three  per  Cents,  pol 
./  1,000  at  a  stroke  into  the  hands  of  the  broker  by  whom  it  was 
.  arried  out,  with  very  little  more  trouble  than  would  have  been 
evolved  in  the  transfer  of  .£800.     A  stock-jobber  e 
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does,  make  twice  and  thrice  this  amount  upon  a  transaction.  But  in 
the  case  of  a  jobber  this  profit  represents  insurance  against  risk  as 
well  as  remuneration  for  his  skill,  whereas  in  the  case  of  the  broker 
it  is  payment  for  work  that  involves  no  risk,  very  little  trouble, 
perhaps  nothing  more  than  a  scrawl  and  a  ticket,  and  an  entry  in 
a  pocket  book.  All  that  the  broker,  with  a  commission  to  lay  oat 
^10,000,  say,  in  Consols,  <x  to  invest  ^{^100,000  in  Indian  Railways, 
has  to  do  is  to  walk  into  Capd  Court,  find  out  the  jobber  who  deab 
in  these  stocks,  and  make  a  bargain.  The  transaction  is  but  thewoik 
of  three  minutes  and  an  entry  of  a  couple  of  lines  in  a  note-book 
The  delivery  of  the  scrip  itself  generally  stands  over  till  settling  day, 
perhaps  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  hence ;  and  it  is  quite  posable  that 
the  jobber  who  sells  the  stock  may  not  at  the  moment  possess  a 
single  bond  in  his  pigeon-holes.  Perhaps  if  the  stock  is  plentifiil  in 
the  maricet  he  may  have  a  handfiil  of  scrip  in  hand.  But  it  is  a  mere 
chance;  aiid  as  a  rule  it  may  be  taken  that  the  jobber  does  not 
possess  the  stock  which  he  deals  in.  All  he  does  is  to  undertake  to  find 
it  for  you  by  hook  or  by  crook  on  settling  day,  and  to  sell  it  to  you 
then  at  the  price  of  to<iay.  He  looks  for  hb  profit  ftouk  the  turns  ot 
the  market,  that  is,  from  the  variations  in  the  daily  price  of  stocb 
which  the  newspapers  note  in  their  City  articles  with  such  particularity 
about  the  fractions ;  and  if  he  has  sold  to  you  at,  say,  92 1  he  must 
manipulate  the  market  so  as  to  buy  at  90  or  at  any  intermediate  sum ; 
or,  if  he  cannot  do  this  before  the  day  fixed  for  the  settlement,  he 
must  purchase  or  borrow  the  stock  at  any  price  at  which  it  is  to  be 
had,  if  you  insist  upon  its  delivery,  or  pay  you  a  trifle  to  put 
off  the  delivery  till  the  next  settling  day  if  you  are  in  no  hurry  for 
the  stock  itself. 

This  is  stockjobbing  in  its  simplest  form ;  but  most  of  the  business 
that  is  carried  on  upon  'Change  is  pure  speculation.  It  is  a  game 
partly  of  chance  and  partly  of  skill  between  the  Bulls  and  the  Bears, 
with  the  public  standing  by  to  pay  the  soot  when  the  game  is  up. 
The  function  of  the  Bull  is  by  far  the  pleasantest,  and  is  ofren  the 
most  profitable.  It  is  simply  to  run  up  the  price  of  stock  to  the 
highest  possible  amount,  and  to  appropriate  as  much  of  the  price  as 
he  can  for  his  pains.  In  popular  estimation  the  Bull  is  an  appre- 
ciator  of  values,  and  it  is  very  seldom  that  one  hears  even  a  whisper 
against  his  operations  for  a  rise.  All  the  odium  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
ialls  upon  the  head  of  the  Bear.  It  is  the  business  of  the  Bear  to 
*«m  down  stock,  to  depreciate  values ;  and  the  popular  imagination 
ka  of  the  Bear  as  Vie  "n^a  ^<&\ic^<^\si  \*\^i  b^  the  author  of 
liaa  his  Own  BioYtsc^  as  ^  cksx^s^  ^^irc^  "dma^j^^Xaj^^s^ 
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M>ks  and  avaricious  fierceness  in  his  countenance,  continually  on  the 
tch,  seizing  on  all  who  enter  the  alley,  and  by  his  terrific  weapons 
KgToundless  fears  and  false  rumour,  frightening  all  around  him  out  of 
I  property  he  wants  to  buy — as  much  a  monster  in  nature  as  his 
iother  brute  in  the  woods.     What  the  Bear  was  in  176J  he  is  in 
"a  person,"  as  Mr.  Mortimer  put  it,  "  who  has  agreed  to  sell 
f  quantity  of  the  public  funds,  more  than  he  is  possessed  of,  and 
ten  without  being  possessed  of  any  at  all,  which,  nevertheless,  he  is 
Uiged  to  deliver  against  a  certain  time.     Before  this  time  arrives  he 
mtinuatly  going  up  and  down,  seeking  whose  property  he  can 
wour.     You  will  find  him  in  a  continual  hurry,  always  with  alarm, 
surprise,  and  eagerness  painted  on  his  countenance ;  greedily  swal- 
lowing the  last  report  of  bad  news ;    rejoicing  in  mischief  or  any 
misfortune  that  may  bring  about  the  wished-for  change  of  fall  in  the 
stocks,  that  he  may  buy  in  low  and  so  settle  his  accounts  to  advantage," 
A  year  or  two  ago  alt  England  was  in  arms  against  the  Bears,  and  all 
the  failures,  or  nearly  all  the  failures  of  Black  Friday  were  traced  to 
these  wreckers,  as  it  was  then  the  fashion  to  call  them.     The  Times 
denounced  them.     Investors  anathematised  them.     The  House  of 
Commons  talked  of  making  their  tactics  a  penal  offence.     And,  of 
course,  the  Bears  do  play  frightful  havoc  in  the  market     But  there 
arc  Bears  and  Bears,  and  Bears  acting  honestly  within  the  limits  of 
their  function  may  and  do  play  a  useful  part  in  the  City.     Their  true 
s  to  counteract  the  freaks  of  the  Bulls,  to  test  every  pro- 
xtus  to  the  bottom,  to  prove  all  things,  to  find  out  the  true  value 
X  stock,  and  to  keep  the  quotations  of  the  market  fluctuating  as 
irly  as  possible  about  that  amount     Of  course  now  and  then  the 
-,  like  the  Bull,  overdoes  his  part,  plays  pranks  with  stock  that 
nild  bring  him  into  the  hands  of  the  police  in  no  time  if  they  were 
kyed   in  the  street  with    people's    pocket-handkerchiefs  or  watch 
i,  starting  all  sorts  of  canards,  attacking  the  credit  of  railways, 
inks,  and  companies  in  a  way  that  would  bring  a  newspaper  into 
>  time,  if  any  newspaper  were  to  print  what  the  Bear  is 
lering  about.     But  where  the  business  of  a  railway  or  the  credit 
f  a  bank  is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  above  suspicion,  the  Bear  in  the  long 
no  one  but  himself ;  and,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  a  house 
ke  Overend  and  Gumey,  or  in  the  case  of  a  bank  like  the  Agra,  the 
r  its  credit  is  blown  upon  the  better,  when  it  is  doing  business 
"which  must  in  the  end  bring  its  proprietors  to  grief.     A  concern  that 
is  strong  enough  to  stand  against  the  Bears  is  all  the  stronger  after 
its  shares  have  been  beared,  and,  where  it  is  not,  perhaps  the  sooBOtj 
^t  is  broken  up  by  the  Bears  the  better. 
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The  ordinary  business  of  the  jobber  is  a  very  diierent  thing  todiis. 
It  is  to  anticipate  the  market,  to  find  out  how  things  are  going,  where 
stocks  are  likely  to  come  down,  to  find  out  what  the  puUic  will  wish 
to  sell  before  long,  and  to  sell  that  stod:  in  anticipation  of  its  present 
holders.     To  know,  for  iastance,  that  a  country  like  £g3np^  Tttrkey, 
or  Portugal  is  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  raising  money  or  renewing 
bills  ought  to  be,  and  probably  is,  worth  j^  10,000  to  a  Bear,  for  there 
is  the  indkation  of  another  loan  before  long,  and  another  loss 
weakens  the  credit  of  the  State,  and  lowers  the  price  of  its  stod, 
and  a  Bear  in  possession  of  a  &ct  of  this  kind  sets  to  work  at  once 
to  speculate  for  a  fall — that  is,  to  sell  Egyptian,  Turkish,  or  Portu- 
guese stock  at  a  price  i  or  2  per  cent  below  the  quotation  of  the 
market,  trusting  to  the  public  rushing  into  the  market  when  the  fiurt 
is  known,  and  offering  its  stock  at  a  still  lower  price.     This  is  the 
meaning  of  a  Bear  account,  and  it  is  practised  upon  every  stock  in 
turn,  even  upon  the  Three  per  Cents.     It  is  generally  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  flutter  the  Volsdans  into  throwing  their  scrip 
upon  the  market,  and  this  tendency  of  the  public  to  take  alaim 
at  trifles  and  to  sell  pell-mell  is  the  datum  of  the  Beards  calcu- 
lations.   All  that  he  has  to  do,  as  a  rule,  is  to  sell  and  to  win.    But 
now  and  then  the  iiise  hangs  fire.    There  is  a  slight  fizz,  a  smell  of 
damp  powder,  and  that  is  alL     The  plot  fails.    The  biter  gets  bitten, 
and  when  the  settlement  comes  round  the  Bear  has  none  of  the  stock 
he  has  been  selling  to  deliver.     The  stock  may  even  be  higher  in 
price  than  it  was  when  he  opened  his  account   His  raid  ends  in  a  loss. 
But  even  in  that  case  the  Bear  need  not  at  once  throw  up  the  cards. 
He  may,  perhaps,  borrow  the  stock  and  pay  for  its  use — and  this  is 
often  done.     Or  he  may  continue  the  speculation  till  the  next  settle- 
ment by  the  payment  of  what  is  called  a  '*  backwardation,"  and  take 
his  chance  of  picking  up  the  stock  from  weak  holders  in  the  mean- 
time.    This,  too,  is  often  done,  and  may  end,  as  it  ended  a  year  or 
two  ago  in  the  case  of  the  Caledonian  Railway  stock,  in  a  grand  coup 
for  the  Bear.     This  prolongation  of  a  speculation  is  peculiar  to  the 
Stock  Exchange,  and  the  method  is  expressed  by  these  two  words  ot 
Siock  Exchange  coinage — "contango"  and  "backwardation."    The 
rates  for  "  contango"  and  **  backwardation"  depend  chiefly  on  the 
state  of  the  account,  as  disclosed  on  the  "  making-up  day ;"  that  is, 
two  days  before  the  "  account  day,"  when  the  brokers  and  jobbers  or 
dealers  arrange  the  transactions  of  the  previous  fortnight      If  it 
should  then  be  found  that  there  is  a  *'  Bull  account,"  or  more  pur- 
chases than  sales  requVrva^  to  \>^  ^^  oQ»to3K»R^  ^<t  t^xs^Sksl  ^*^  ^3»r 
*'  are  high,  but  V£  \he  ^>xK^toae&  ^^xos^  \a\ifcT^aJ^\sj^^56ii.^ 
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speculative,  and  the  stock  is  paid  for  and  withdrawn  from  the  market, 
the  demand  for  "contango"  b  small,  and  the  rates  low.  On  the  other 
handy  if  the  speculative  sales  for  the  fall  are  found,  on  "  making  up," 
to  exceed  the  speculative  purchases  for  the  rise,  it  is  designated  a 
''  Bear  account,"  and  the  rates  for  "  continuation  "  are  low,  or  it  may 
even  be  that  the  rates  of  "  backwardation  "  are  high  ;  but  real  sales 
increase  the  supply  of  stock  in  the  market,  and  tend  to  diminish 
rates  of  "  backwardation."  This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  slang  ot 
the  Stock  Exchange ;  it  is  an  imcouth  dialect.  Egyptian  Bonds  are 
"  Mummies."  Turkish  Six  per  Cents,  are  "  Muttons,"  because  the 
loan  was  issued  on  the  security  of  the  sheep  tax.  American  Five- 
Twenty  Bonds  are  "  Greens."  Bank  new  Shares  are  "  Babies." 
North  Staffordshire  Railway  Shares  are  "Potts,"  because  the  line 
runs  through  the  Potteries.  And  this  is  the  way  in  which  most  of 
these  abbreviations  are  coined  The  shares  of  the  South-Eastern 
Railway  are  "  Doveis."  The  shares  of  the  Great  Northern  are 
*^  Yorks."  Those  of  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  of  the  North 
Eastern,  and  of  the  London  and  North  Western,  are  "Leeds," 
"  Berwicks,"  and  *'  Brums ;"  and,  upon  the  same  principle.  British- 
Indian  Extension  Telegraph  Shares  axe  "  Singapores."  Hardly  any 
stock  passes  on  'Change  by  its  own  name.  Almost  every  stock  has 
its  nickname,  English  and  Australian  Copper  Shares,  for  instance, 
passing  as  ''  Smelts, "  and  Newfoundland  Telegraph  Shares  as 
"  Dogs."  It  is  all  in  this  style ;  and  the  technical  description  of  the 
business  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  if  published  in  the  Times  of 
to-m<»Tow,  would  put  Paterfamilias  in  a  fever.  Almost  the  only 
Stock  Exchange  phrase  that  appears  in  the  Times  now  is  ^*  for  account," 
although  now  and  then  we  may  hear  a  whisper  about  Bulls  and 
Bears  and  the  "  backwardations  "  or  "  contangos  "  that  they  have  to 
pay  to  keep  their  accounts  still  open.  But  it  is  only  one  glimpse  of 
the  da/s  business.  A  large  amount  of  business  is  done  every  day 
for  the  "  coming  out,"  that  is,  for  the  special  settlement  which  the 
Stock  Exchange  Committee  fixes  after  the  issue  of  the  scrip  of  a  new 
company.  The  mystery  of  "  giving  for  the  put,"  or  "  call,"  or  **  giving 
for  the  put  and  call,"  it  is  not  so  easy  to  explain  in  a  sentence.  It  is 
a  species  of  option  dealing,  and  is  a  special  business  by  itself.  It  is 
the  chicken-hazard  of  Stock  Exchange  gambling.  Generally  it  may 
be  said  that  the  public  gives  for  the  put,  that  is  to  say,  pays  the 
jobber  a  premium  to  deliver  to  him,  say  ten  days'  hence,  jQi,ooo 
worth  of  stock  in  a  specified  company,  and  that  the  jobber  takes ''  fior 
the  put,"  or,  in  plain  English,  agrees  to  take  stock.  This  is  one  of  tbe 
most  interesting  strokes  of  business  on  the  Stock  Exchange ;  fai* 
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must  know  well  what  you  are  about  before  you  enter  upon  it,  must  be 
able  to  look  ahead,  to  see  how  the  world  is  going,  what  the  course  of 
the  market  is  likely  to  be,  and  you  ought  to  be  able  to  see  how  the 
public  is  likely  to  act  in  the  investment  of  its  spare  cash  in  every  con- 
tingency that  may  arise  in  the  course  of  the  "  option  "  that  you  ire 
dealing  in. 

Yet  with  all  this  r^ular  business — ^with  all  this  apparently  hap- 
hazard speculation — ^with  all  this  mysterious  bu3ring  and  selling  at 
"  eighths,"  "  sixteenths,"  "  thirty-seconds,"  and  "  fiddles,"  you  ncrer 
by  any  chance  come  across  a  sovereign  or  even  a  bank-note  on  the 
Stock  Exchange.  It  is  all  carried  on  by  means  of  bits  of  paper,  hj 
orders,  by  entries  in  note-books  and  ledgers ;  and  the  accoant  is 
finally  adjusted  by  means  of  a  crossed  cheque  which  is  passed  throng 
the  Clearing  House.  All  that  you  see  on  the  Stock  Exchange  four 
days  out  of  five  are  groups  of  men  lounging  about  with  ^eir  htads 
under  their  coat  tails,  with  their  hats  often  at  the  back  of  their  heida, 
or  with  a  fiower  in  their  button-holes,  discussing  the  politics  of  die 
day,  the  prospects  of  war  or  of  peace,  the  rates  of  exchange,  tbestite 
of  the  Bank  balances,  the  prospects  of  the  harvest,  and  the  vahe  of 
money ;  and  all  that  you  hear  of  the  business  that  is  being  done  in 
this  fiishion  is  a  shout  from  the  beadle  occasionally  for  a  broker  widi 
Mununies  or  Potts*  It  is  as  quiet  as  Tattersall's.  It  is  a  trifle  more 
talkative  perhaps,  and  it  can  be  noisy.  But  there  is  nothing  theitrial 
about  it  e\*en  when  every  moment  has  its  whisper,  and  every  whi^ 
is  big  with  the  fiite  of  a  bank  like  Overend  and  Gumey's  or  Mister- 
man*s,  when  a  strip  of  yellow  paper  with  a  few  ciphers  upon  it,  passed 
secretly  from  hand  to  hand,  mayarmouixre  a  war  or  piodaim  a  peace. 
It  can  and  does  sometimes  work  itself  up  into  a  panic — say  ooce  or 
twice  in  seven  years.  But  even  then  the  English  Stock  Exdumge  is, 
in  comparison  with  the  Gold-room  at  New  York  or  die  Bourse  at 
Paris,  like  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  contiast  with  dx 
gallery  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre  on  Boxing-nig^L  On  the  Fsis 
Bourse,  when  there  is  anything  like  a  storm  in  the  air,  yoo  may  meet 
men  and  women  of  all  ranks,  from  countesses  to  baHct-g^rk,  fion 
senators  to  cabdrivers,  elbowii^  each  other  to  get  to  their  broken, 
and  shoutmg  at  the  top  of  their  voices  to  the  brokers  to  sell  cr  to 
boy  this  or  that  stock  ;  arxi  though  the  Gold-rooai  at  New  Yodc  is  i 
little  more  select,  it  is  hardly  less  passionate  and  AwMMfcc^nij^  dm 
die  Paris  Bourse,  especiaDy  when  f«nKn>%jw»c  ^re  ininiflafii^  dK 
oC  Aic  Em  itjuhncf  ^  or  ^otiiicians  m  die  White  Hoae  M 
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in  Capel  Court  as  it  is  round  the  gambling  tables  of  a  German 
Kursaal ;  and  with  the  exception  of  a  spurt  now  and  then  among  the 
Bulls  and  Bears,  you  will  see  nothing  more  in  the  Stock  Exchange, 
where  hundreds  of  thousands  are  changing  hands  every  ten  minutes, 
than  you  will  see  in  the  Cloth  Hall  of  Leeds  or  on  the  Liverpool 
flags.  Now  and  then  you  may  hear  a  call  for  Egyptian  Bonds  or 
Russian  Railwajrs  or  Peruvian  Bonds,  Midlands  or  Metropolitans ; 
but  this  is  only  when  speculation  for  a  rise  or  fall  runs  high  and 
stocks  are  scarce,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  business  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
is  carried  on  as  quietly  as  the  business  of  a  provincial  com  market 
The  topics  of  the  day  are  discussed  here  as  they  are  there,  and 
perhaps  nowhere  are  they  canvassed  with  more  keenness  and  point, 
or  with  a  more  vivid  appreciation  of  the  real  value  and  meaning  of 
facts ;  but  men  with  special  intelligence  do  not  talk  about  it — they 
use  it  in  the  purchase  or  sale  of  stock,  and  use  it  as  if  they  knew  no 
more  of  the  current  of  events  than  you  know  yourself.  Two  men 
meet,  chat  for  a  moment  or  two,  crack  a  joke,  laugh,  make  an 
entry  in  their  books,  exchange  a  strip  of  paper,  and  part ; 
and  it  is  not  till  the  next  day  that  you  find  out  what  it 
was  all  about — that  one  of  these  men  was  in  possession  of  a 
secret  which  was  worth  perhaps  ;^ioo,ooo  to  him,  and  that  he  used 
this  secret  to  clear  the  market  of  stock  which  he  can  now  sell  at  his 
own  price,  or  in  selling  the  stock  of  other  people  at  a  handsome 
price  which  he  can  now  pick  up  for  an  old  song.  Acting  alone, 
acting  in  secret,  acting  from  calculation,  and  acting  against  people 
who  in  the  mass  may  be  said  to  act  merely  from  impulse,  buying  or 
selling  upon  the  strength  of  the  da3r's  rumour  or  the  caprice  of  the 
hour,  the  jobber  who  has  his  wits  about  him  can  hardly  help  finding 
himself  at  the  end  of  the  year  with  a  handsome  balance  in  his  bank- 
book.   Of  course. 

The  best-laid  schemes  o'  mice  and  men 
Gang  aft  a-gley ; 

and  the  jobber  may  now  and  then  find  himself  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  hedge.  But  the  chances  are  ten  thousand  to  one  in  his  favour ; 
and  it  must  be  very  strange  indeed  if  in  this  game  of  "  pull  devil, 
pull  baker  " — ^where  the  mass  of  investors  are  acting  upon  nothing  but 
a  haphazard  reckoning  of  profit  or  loss,  with  no  basis  for  their  calcu- 
lations but  their  own  hopes  or  fears,  a  newspaper  article,  a  speech  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  or  a  prospectus,  and  where  the  Bull  and  the 
Bear,  working  upon  different  lines  of  attack,  are  acting  nevertheless 
upon  profound  calculation,  and  perhaps  upon  secret  information — the 
public  do  not  go  to  the  wall.  These  Bulls  and  Bears  often  do  a 
Vol,  XI.  N.S.,  1873.  y  v 
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great  deal  of  mischief,  playing  Old  Harry  with  the  investments  of 
quiet  people,  to-day  perhaps  inflaring  stock  far  above  its  value,  and 
to-morrow  depreciating  it  &r  below  its  natural  value :  but  they  are 
both  necessary  on  the  Stock  Exchange ;  and  in  these  days  of  specu- 
lative finance,  of  international  banks,  and  of  co-operative  associations 
for  working  the  mines  of  Ophir,  for  planting  tea  plantations  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Himalayas,  for  cultivating  the  pampas  of  the  River 
Plate,  for  intersecting  China  with  railways,  and  for  working  out  eveiy 
chimera  that  the  wit  of  man  can  surest  and  that  capital  and  skill 
can  accomplish,  it  is  ^impossible  to  deny  that  these  men  do  a  great 
deal  more  of  good  than  of  evil  in  testing  the  Inma  fides  and.  the  pro- 
spects of  success  of  the  schemes  that  are  every  day  floated  in  the 
market  through  the  agency  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 

Charles  Pebody. 
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THE  POPULAR  BOROUGHREEVE  AND  THE  AUTHOR  OF 
"THE  ORIGINAL." 

Two     BlOQRAPHlBS    DRAWN     FROU    UHPUSLISHED     FaMILY 

Correspondence  and  Docuuents. 
BY  BLAHCHARD  JERROLD. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


CORRESPONDENCE   WITH   WEDGE  WOOD. 

tT  was  in  1785  that  Mr.  Pitt  submitted  to  Parliament  an  out- 
line of  his  unfortunate  plan  "  for  finally  adjusting  commercial 
intercourse  between  the  two  kingdoms ;  admitting  Ireland  to 
an  irrevocable  participation  in  the  commercial  advantages  of 
England  ;  and  securing,  in  return,  a  permanent  aid  from  that  country, 
Q  protecting  the  commercial  interests  of  the  empire."  On  the  12th 
'f  May  the  Premier,  in  an  exhaustive  speech,  introduced  his  scheme, 
r»  the  form  of  twenty  resolutions,  to  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
•^as  opposed  by  Fox  and  Sheridan,  representing  English  manufac- 
Hrers,  who  had  declared  the  measure  fatal  to  English  interests.*  The 
ijht  in  which  Josiah  Wedgewood  looked  upon  Pitt's  measure  may  be 
nfcrred  from  the  following  note  to  Mr.  Walker,  written  while  the 
3ii!,  after  having  passed  the  Commons,  was  under  consideration  in 
lie  House  of  Lords : — 

■'  Mr.  Wedgewood  presents  his  best  compliments  to  Mr.  Walker  and 
he  triumphant  corps — congratulates  them  on  the  many  hours  and 
Jays  of  festivity  they  have  spent  with  their  friends,  and  is  sorry  to 
listurb  it  one  moment  about  business — but  must  just  observe  that 
lOthing  but  petitions  can  save  us,  and  the  tone  of  petitioning  now  is 
or  »riion,  expressing  the  affection  we  feel  for  our  sister,— that  we  wish 
o   do  everything  to  promote  her  welfare,  etc,  etc.  ;  but  are  fully 


*  (rtallan  described  tJic  n 
lanl  n&l  10  liade  beyond  the  □ 
ovenant  not  to  take  ',(on 
neat  Britain  sball  p 
levei  10  guard  Q 


nlhelibiiJlijuici^r  IJommoiis  ;is  :  "A  cove. 
^Hope  and  the  StnuU  o(  Magellan  ;  -. 
n  pioduce,  bui  ,1) 
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persuaded  that  the  piesent  resolutions,  instead  of  proroottDg  iM 
harmony  and  mutual  goodwill  which  we  wish  for,  would  tend  mio 
to  sow  discord  between  the  two  nations,  and  that  nothing  Aati 
union  in  commerce,  policy,  and  legislation  can  answer  tlie  4^ 
sired  end. 

"  Great  George  Street, 

"May  23,  1785." 
The  next  question  on  which  the  two  enteqirising  manuiaounn 
corresponded  was  Chambers  of  Commerce^  the  value  of  which  m 
I  lear  to  both,     Mr.  Wedgewood  writes  : — 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  was  much  disappointed  by  the  fall  from  my  hofse, 
having  promised  myself  much  pleasure  from  our  intended  intcrvit* 
i  t  Buxton,  otherwise  I  rec"  no  harm  at  all,  and  ara  much  obli^J  ^ 
;  our  kind  enquiries.  I  hope  you  are  now  in  perfect  good  health  ed 
(pirits,  nnd  the  full  enjoyment  of  your  friends  in  Manch«t«,  md 
shall  be  happy  to  hear  that  you  are  so,  when  you  have  a  moment  Uj 
»[  are  to  tell  so. 

"  I  have  just  now  been  with  Mr.  Daintry  of  Leek.  He  tl  M^ 
sensible  of  the  necessity  of  the  General  Chamber  in  Loodon  hetf 
supported,  and  engages  to  form  a  provincial  chamber,  if  possible;' 
Leek  and  Macclesfield,  but  they  will  wait  the  event  of  your  mectiai 
in  Manchester,  and  which  I  now  expect  to  hear  a  good  aocoaud 
every  day. 

"  You  would  easily  perceive  why  I  wished  a  short 
General  Chamber  to  be  given  at  your  meeting,  and  of  coi 
lo  appeal  in  the  public  papers.     Such  a  history  is  very 
to  set  people  right  upon  that  subject     I  know  it  would 
deal  of  good,  and  am  therefore  anxious  for  your  iai 
a  thing  in  some  way  or  other. 

"  You  have  no  doubt  heard  of  the  prohibition  of  our 
in  the  Venetian  States  ;  what  will  they  leave  us  soon  ?    I  bcf  IIF 
respectfull  compts.  to  Mrs.  Walker,  and  your  good  bnHbei,  nd  if 
our  friends,  and  am, 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"  Most  sincerely  youn,  

"Jos.  Wi 

"  Etruria,  r;  Nov.,  1785." 


Tlte  correspondence  between  Thomas  Walker  and  Joaish  WetaTI 

wood,  as  indeed  \)ct«^ci\  the  Manchester  merchant  and  maaj  oti"  f 
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mind  in  those  days ;  and  how  manufacturers  lived  in  perpetual  fear 

of  rivalry.     Wedgewood  hastens  to  forward  the  following  scrap  of 

intelligence : — 

"Etruria,  Jan.  7,  1786. 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  wrote  a  line  to  you  yesterday,  and  trouble  you  with 
another  to-day,  just  to  convey  to  you  the  following  piece  of  informa- 
tion which  I  have  since  received.  It  may  be  of  no  moment  to  you, 
in  which  case  you  will  bum  the  letter,  and  believe  me  to  be, 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

"Jos.   WEDCEW30D. 

—  "  News  I  have  none  to  tell  you,  for  to  say  that  the  French 
are  exerting  themselves  as  much  as  possible  to  rival  us  in 
manufactures  is  no  news  to  you.  A  Mr.  Mills,  late  of  Manchester, 
now  in  France,  has  obtained  great  privileges  from  the  Government 
for  establishing  machines  for  spinning  cotton,  which  my  informant 
says  (and  he  is  no  bad  judge)  are  the  completest  he  knows,  and  have 
less  friction  than  any  he  has  seen.  My  countrymen  must  therefore 
continue  to  exert  themselves  to  keep  our  continental  neighbours  at  a 
due  distance  behind  us  in  trade  and  manufactures,  which  they  now 
begin  to  feel  are  the  only  means  of  support  that  a  country  has  to 
depend  on  with  certainty." 

A  few  days  later  he  refers  to  a  German  edict,  and  advises  that  the 
General  Chamber  should  take  action. 

"Etruria,  Jan.  15,  1786. 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  have  received  your  favour  of  the  12th  (^^Titten  at  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Fox),  enclosing  copy  of  a  letter  from  Messrs.  Rom- 
berg and  Son,  respecting  a  German  edict  which  I  think  would  be  a 
very  proper  thing  for  all  our  manufacturers  to  be  acquainted  with,  and 
therefore  a  suitable  thing  to  come  from  the  General  Chamber.  If  you 
think  so  I  hope  you  have  sent  it,  or  will  send  it  on  receipt  of  this,  to 
our  secretary.  To  save  you  trouble,  I  will  send  him  a  copy  of  the 
letter,  but  tell  him  not  to  publish  it  till  he  hears  from  you — so  you 
will  be  so  good  as  to  send  him  a  line  by  the  next  post. 

"The  Birmingham  resolutions  struck  me  much  in  the  same  manner 
as  they  did  you.  Mr.  Hustler  has  written  to  our  secretary  to  say  that 
the  manufacturers  of  Yorkshire  still  make  use  of  the  stale  objection  to 
the  Chamber  that  it  is  a  mere  party  affair,  and  that  we  never  applied 
at  all  to  the  Minister  or  his  friends,  but  only  to  Mr.  Fox  and  his  party, 
and  that  if  he  could  contradict  th***""    '       '-^ns  authoritatively,  some- 
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thing  might  still  be  done.  You  well  know  they  might  be  contradicted, 
but  by  what  mode  might  such  an  authority  be  given  to  that  c(u:tra- 
diction  as  would  silence  the  gainsayers  ?  I  have  a  great  aversion  to 
putting  my  name  to  such  things  in  the  public  prints,  and  I  darefay 
you  and  your  brother  would  have  the  same  feeling ;  otherwise  I  ccuM 
say  with  great  truth,  and  produce  vouchers  too  for  the  truth  of  evc:> 
syllable,  that  after  being  examined  before  the  Conunittee  of  Pri\T 
Council,  I  waited  upon  Mr.  Pitt  in  Downing  Street  He  was  himscii 
engaged,  but  I  had  two  meetings  with  his  pri\'ate  secretar}-  upon  the 
Irish  business ;  after  which  your  brother,  Mr.  Sylvester,  and  myself 
waited  ujx>n  Mr.  Pitt  as  a  deputation  fix>m  the  General  Chambt;— 
that  after  this  I  had  a  meeting  by  appointment  in  a  conunittee  ro.rj 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  with  Mr.  Pitt  s  confidential  friends,  Mr. 
Wiiberfonre  being  one  of  them — that  I  ne^er  once  waited  upon  Mr. 
Fox.  Ror  e\*er  once  exchanged  a  single  word  with  him  upon  ihe 
subject. 

^  **  I  must  conclude.  Mr.  Eden  tells  me  he  does  not  leave  England 
before  the  middle  of  next  month,  so  I  shall  wait  your  further  detemi- 
ca::on  .-lout  going  to  town.    Adieu. 

'*  Yours  sincerely, 

"  Tos.  Wedcewgod. 

Mr.  V»;;J.^ewcod  i*-as  anxious,  i:  wculd  appear,  to  prove  that  his 
oyvv  siricr.  to  Pitt's  Irish  resolutions,  which  he  had  been  compelled 
tv^  \\;:".v:r.:-..  before  the  determined  hostilin*  of  the  Irish  House  of 
L\  ::.:r.v*v>  or.d  the  English  manuficuirers,  was  entirely  independent  ft 
:\i::\.  T>.e  excitement  cf  the  time  is  shown  in  a  hurried  letter, 
s.-:v.cvi  Tcr.is  OBnec,  dated  from  Llangollen.  August  17,  and  addressed 
to  Mr.  \\"a*ker  : — 

'*  Tc.-r  S::, — I  Ka>*e  tidirp  for  ycj  that  will  gladden  your  hear- 
In  :v.\  w.-.y  :rcm  Dublin  t  whither  I  wen:  last  week  to  see  the  fate  tl 
the  '. :. :  o>it:>'r.S'  I  snatch  a  xr-omer.t  from  the  expedition  of  my 
•v  u:r.;\  :o  Ut  vou  kr.ow  that  the  En:rire  is  rescued  from  this  banefull 
v:.^  vvt  V  f  our  vnrcious  CrOvernmer.L  Mr.  Orde,  £iiriv  beaten  out  of 
t'-.v'  r/v!.  rvtif.ec  to  ^':e  House  cf  Conuccns  that  the  sdieme  v^s 
,:l\:Vx'.x  roc — nev^r  to  be  re\-ived  a^:iiz — on  Monday  nighL  I  con- 
s;r,*.:;  \::o  xourw'.f.  jvur  fellow  citizens,  and  the  two  kingdoms  upon 
f.v.s  s'i^rj,:!  v:o:or^*  ov<r  the  n:cs:  inicuiious  attempt  ever  made  upon 
ihc  tr;tto;o.iV,:y,  ib.e  Vo^^y^^^ss^  ^^^  ^-^  property  ox  two  natioiis-^aDd 

the  Insii  raxfianMLt  tsitsr^bc^  -L^ix  m^i  \S«&  \*«aa«:  m^ -^jm 
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miQu&ctures,  nor  feel  the  least  dispositioa  to  alienate  their  interests 
or  affections  from  this  country.  In  truth  it  was  the  King's  Govern- 
ment against  the  two  nations,  and  not  Ireland  against  England.  The 
whole  Irish  nation  is  in  a  blaze  of  exultation  upon  this  defeat.  You 
willy  I  think,  rejoice  no  less  in  the  event 

"  Let  me  recommend  among  your  toasts  that  you  .will  drink 
Giattan  and  the  108  of  last  Friday.  If  ever  minority  was  virtuous 
they  were  so — for  they  resisted  every  art  of  corruption,  influence,  and 
power,  and  the  Minister  dared  not  to  fight  them  a  second  time.  The 
termination  of  the  business  was  at  one  o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning, 
and  I  sett  ofif  about  4  hours  after.  I  write  this  at  a  place  called 
Langollen,  in  Denbyshire,  while  the  chaise  is  getting  ready,  and  I 
shall  drop  it  in  Shrewsbury.  If  it  goes  directly  across  the  country 
you  will  have  the  intelligence  long  before  it  reaches  Government. 
They  will  not  have  it  before  Friday  night,  for  I  left  their  messenger 
30  miles  behind  me.     Again  and  again  I  congratulate  you. 

"  Yours  very  truly, 

"  D.  O'Bryen, 
**  Of  Craven  Street. 

**  Wednesday  Evening,  17th  August." 

At  the  end  of  1786  Wedgewood  and  Walker  and  others  were 
in  correspondence  on  the  French  treaty.  Mr.  ^Valker  in  his 
letters  said  that  Manchester  busied  itself  with  the  subject  only 
in  its  relation  to  cotton  manufactures ;  and  that  opinion  was  almost 
universally  in  favour  of  it  as  advantageous  to  the  industry  of  the 
locality.  Mr.  Walker  himself  was  not  so  sanguine — basing  his  doubts 
on  the  comparative  cheapness  of  French  labour,  and  on  the  duty  raised 
on  the  export  of  French  cotton,  which  made  it  2d.  per  pound  dearer 
to  the  Manchester  than  to  the  French  manufacturer.  He  argued  that 
the  treaty  would  give  the  balance  of  trade  to  France — she  having 
both  raw  material  and  manufactures  to  send  to  England,  England 
having  only  the  latter  to  return  to  her. 

**  Reciprocity,"  the  Manchester  manufacturer  exclaims,  "(Irish,  I 
suppose,  with  ye  advantage  all  upon  one  side)  is  i)retended  to  be  ye 
basis  of  this  Treaty ;  now  I  would  ask  what  reciprocity  there  is  in  yc 
Articles  which  permit  a  French  manufacturer  to  settle  in  this  countr)', 
and  thereby  afiford  him  an  opportunity  to  inspect,  search,  pr}^  into, 
and  make  himself  complete  master  of  "^nir  skill,  and 

whether  it  is  counterbalanced  by  an  E 
to  make  himself  equally  master  of  ye 
productions  of  a  country,  which,  who 
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own  climale  absolutely  prevents  him  from  evo"  deriving  anjr  i 

from  his  knowledge?     Is  not  this  part  of  ye  redprocity  or yr  4^ 

and  5th  Articles? 

"  With  respect  to  what  duties  there  are  in  France  upon  their  mm- 
factures,  or  upon  the  raw  materials  of  their  manufacttu'es,  1  believe— 
despotick  as  ye  country  is — that  Monster  ye  Kxiist  is  uakrwsm  ikai 
— neither  do  I  understand  that  ye  French  Government  imposes  tny 
duty  upon  any  raw  material  which  they  use  in  their  own  manniu- 
tures ;  in  most  places  I  am  informed  Ihey  have  town  duties  upon  Jt 
admission  of  all  goods,  and  which  are  from  three  to  five  per  cob. 
upon  ye  values ;  ye  Duke  de  Penthife\Te,  I  am  infoimed,  has  a  gnu 
which  amounts  to  about  one  [penny  per  lb.  upon  all  cotton  whidi 
comes  from  St.  Domingo,  but  which  is  equally  paid,  whether  it  a 
consumed  in  France  or  exported  ;  whether  ye  French  will  look  upoo 
it,  that  they  have  a  right  to  counter^'ail  these  duties,  is  yet  10  be 
determined,  taking  it  for  granted  that  my  information  is  correct,  bm 
which  I  am  not  certain  of.  I  expect  in  the  course  of  ten  or  so  diji 
some  letters  from  France  upon  these  points;  if  there  is  anything  wfdi 
communicating  to  you  in  them,  you  shall  hear  from  me  again. 

"  Should  my  suspicions  respecting  ye  cotton  manufacture  plot 
groundless,  does  it  appear  to  you  that  ye  introduction  of  it,  hart- 
ware,  and  earthenware  into  France,  upon  ye  duties  specified  in  jt 
Treaty,  is  in  any  degree  an  equivalent  for  ye  admission  of  irinti, 
vinegars,  brandies,  oils,  and  cambricks  from  France  ?  admitting  ai  yt 
same  time  that  no  injury  is  done  either  to  our  West  India  Islands,  o 
to  the  navigation  of  this  country ;  ye  balance  of  the  other  mano- 
factures  stipulated  for  on  each  side,  I  take  it,  is  in  favour  of  Ftance. 

"  From  ye  sp'rit  of  this  Treaty,  unless  it  can  be  made  appear  thtt 
it  is  as  easy  for  England  to  grow  grapes,  &c,  as  it  is  highly  probable 
that  France  will  manufacture  cottons,  &c,  we  may  in  my  opinion  u 
ye  expiration  of  ye  twelve  years  ilrink  her  wines,  provided  we  txajml 
money  to  pay  for  thein,  but  I  am  much  afraid  that  she  will  utuit/m^ 
our  manufactures,  and  what  will  then  be  ye  coinparsUivc  state  of  H 
British  and  French  marine,  is,  1  am  much  afraid,  a  raaiter  of : 
more  serious  consideration,  should  this  Treaty  take  effect" 

In  a  postscript  Mr.  Walker  adds  : — 

"  I  am  this  moment  informed  that  ye  Frencli  have  issued  3 
which  prohibits  the  exportation  of  cottons ;  how  are  we  to  recondle 
that,  and  ye  Edict,  which  rev'okes  ye  priviledgc  of  aimiSt  11 
s'mcere  intention  on    their  part  to  preserve  a  good  under 
between  ye  two  countries  ?  " 
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In  addressmg  Mr.  Wedgewood  on  the  same  subject  two  days  later, 
Mr.  Walker  prefaced  his  opinion  with  an  expression  of  regret  that  it 
differed  so  widely  fixnn  that  of  one  whom  he  so  much  valued  and 
esteemed,  and  from  whom  he  had  often  received  so  much  good 
counsel  and  usefiil  instruction. 

*'  From  ye  Treaty  as  it  stands,"  he  admits,  "  probably  some  tem- 
porary advantages  may  be  gained  in  some  articles  of  manufacture, 
but  when  ye  general primple  of  it  is  taken  into  consideration,  and  it 
is  viewed  either  in  a  political  or  in  a  commercial  light,  as  &r  as  I 
understand  ye  subject,  it  appears  in  a  very  objectionable  point  ot 
view,  and  fraught  with  much  evil  to  ye  gcnercU  interests  of  Great 
Britain."* 

These  views  are  identical  with  those  which  were  expressed  by  Dr. 
Watson,  Bishop  of  Llandaf^  in  an  exhaustive  speech,  when  the 
Treaty  was  under  discussion  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  following 
year.  But  they  did  not  prevail  The  argument  of  Pitt,  that  it  was 
ridiculous  to  imagine  the  French  would  consent  to  yield  advantages 
without  any  idea  of  compensation,  and  that  the  Treaty,  if  it  benefited 
France,  would  benefit  England  more,  carried  the  day ;  and  a  joint 
address  of  thanks  for  an  act  calculated  to  promote  goodwill  between 
the  two  countries  and  to  preserve  peace,  was  enthusiastically 
adopted. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

CORRESPONDENCE  WITH   FOX. 

The  position  which  Mr.  Thomas  Walker  held  in  Lancashire  and 
beyond  Lancashire  in  the  time  of  Fox  and  Sheridan,  is  shown  by  the 
correspondence  which  these  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party  held  with 
him;  by  the  anxiety  with  which  they  courted  his  advice,  by  the 
respect  which  they  paid  to  his  opinions,  and  by  the  strong  personal 
regard  in  which  Mr.  Fox  at  any  rate  held  his  doughty  ally.  So  far 
back  as  January,  1786,  we  find  Mr.  Fox  asking  for  advice  from  the 
practical  men  of  the  north  on  the  Emperor's  Arret — the  "  German 
edict "  referred  to  by  Wedgewood  in  his  letter  of  January  15, 1786  : — 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  have  not  been  in  London  since  the  news  arrived  of 
the  Emperor's  Arret,  and  consequently  have  had  no  opportunity  of 
informing  myself  of  the  effect  it  is  likely  to  have.  The  circumstance 
of  its  being  announced  by  the  Chamber  of  Manufacturers  leads  me 
to  suppose  that  it  must  be  considered  by  them  as  a  matter  of  im- 
portance, while  on  the  other  hand  the  great  indifference  with  which 
it  is,  as  I  hear,  recf*  would  make  one  suspect 
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th:it  they  have  some  ground  to  suppose  it  will  not  be  attended  with 

the  consequences  naturaUy  to  be  dreaded  from  it     I  am  going  to 

London  in  a  day  or  two  to  stay,  when  I  shall  naturally  have  oppor- 

rjnides  of  learning  what  sentiments  are  entertained  by  the  principal 

mar.'.ilicrjrers  and  trades  in  the  south  upon  this  subject ;  but  as  I 

shoold  wish  very  much  to  know  what  is  thought  of  it  in  the  nonh, 

and  particularly  in  Lancashire  and  Yoriuhire^  I  should  be  much 

obliged  to  you  if  you  would  favour  me  with  a  few  lines  upon  the 

sul  ject.     If  the  thing  be  really  as  mischievous  as  I  suspect  and  fear, 

two  quesdons  wiU  namrally  arise — first,  whether  proper  steps  have 

been  taken  to  pre\'ent  it.  aiKi  next  what  remedy,  if  any,  can  be  now 

applied  to  the  evil.    With  respect  to  the  first  quesdon,  it  is  possible 

iLi:  I  may  have  better  means  of  informadon  than  gentlemen  in  the 

country,  or  those  who  have  not  been  in  political  situadons ;  but  with 

resT«ec:  to  the  next  I  should  wish  very  much  to  know  any  ideas  that 

miy  have  suggested  themsd^-es  to  persons  whose  interest  in  these 

subjects  is  nearer,  and  whose  opinions  upon  them  more  valuable 

than  those  of  theorists  and  politicians. 

'*  I  have  not  yet  heard  it  given  out  that  any  steps  were  taken  for 

the  pre^-endon  of  the  measure.   Upon  die  first  view  it  appears  to  me, 

as  a  polidcLui,  that  the  pardcular  situadoo  of  things  in  Europe, 

esrecially  while  the  Exchange  of  Ba\'aria  was  in  contemplarion,  gave 

ar.r  *e  nieans  :>r  prevention  ;  but  I  would  not  presume  anything  upon 

this  till  I  have  irjxtt  further  inquiries,  which  in  London  I  shall  find 

it  c.i>y  to  do.     Pencit  me  to  take  this  occasion  of  assuring  you  that 

1  r.c\  er  can  ferret  the  ven'  obliging  marmer  in  which  you  expressed 

your>eIf  to  nte  at  Manchester,  and  that  I  e%er  shall  be,  with  true 

rCiiJLrd,  dear  sir. 

••  Your  obedient,  humble  servant, 

"  C.  J.  Fox. 
*  St.  Anr.e's  Hill,  6  Tan.,  'S6. 
"  You  wiU  be  so  good  as  to  direct  to  me  in  St  James's  Street'' 

rhe  mc^t  in^.tortant  ccmmunicadon  which  Mr.  Walker  received 
from  Mr.  Fox  w.is  or.e  bearing  date  nth  January,  17S8  : — 

"  My  dear  Sir. — I:  ti-as  Ti-ith  great  satisfacdon  indeed  that  I 
TCvx^;\  c\l,  a  few  dax-s  since,  your  very  obliging  letter.  My  sentiments 
on  the  African  trade  are  just  what  you  suppose  them,  and  I  had  some 
thoughts  of  haWng  attacked  it  mjrself  in  Parliament  if  Mr.  WHberforce 
had  not  been  beforehand  with  me.  There  are  many  reas<ms  why  I 
be  has  undeitaikcsi  \x  tasi^et  ^^on.  V  ^&i^^^  ^^^ss^^^^  Y^^  dOv 
I  be  very  \is«iaV  Vn  ^pccvcD^oa^L  ^^™^  Vrrbl  \sff^xKfv&i%  "^ 
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cause,  if  he  should  be  so  inclined,  which  I  own  I  suspect.  Nothing, 
I  think,  but  such  a  disposition,  or  a  want  of  judgment  scarcely 
credible,  could  induce  him  to  throw  cold  water  upon  petitions.  It  is 
irom  them  and  other  demonstrations  of  the  opinion  without  doors 
that  I  look  for  success ;  and  I  am  the  more  happy  that  the  town  of 
Manchester  sees  the  matter  in  this  light,  because  the  cotton  manu- 
facturers were  one  of  the  classes  of  men  who  were  expected  to  think 
less  liberally  than  they  ought  upon  this  subject  I  am  not  at  present 
well  informed  what  are  the  other  branches  of  manu&cture  the  vent 
of  which  is  supposed  to  be  encouraged  by  this  infernal  traffic,  but  if 
the  towns  and  places  principally  concerned  in  such  branches  would 
follow  the  noble  example  of  Manchester,  it  would  be  of  great  advan- 
tage to  the  cause,  and  do  great  honour  to  themselves ;  and  I  think 
it  will  be  difficult  even  for  Liverpool,  Bristol,  etc,  to  appear  openly 
in  support  of  so  invidious  a  cause  as  the  defence  of  the  trade. 

'^  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  see  you  next  month  in  town  on  every 
account,  but  particularly  to  talk  over  with  you  the  business  of  the 
expiration  of  the  East  India  Compan)r's  Monopoly.  That  event  will, 
I  believe,  happen  in  1791 ;  but  I  am  not  sure.  I  never  inquired 
enough  into  the  subject  to  know  what  are  the  commercial  objections 
to  the  opening  of  the  trade.  I  am  very  sure  indeed  tiiat  of  political 
and  constitutional  reasons  there  are  abundance  for  it,  and  none 
against  it.    .     .  I  have  still  more  reasons  than  I  can  well  men- 

tion in  a  letter  for  suspecting  Wilberforce  in  the  business  of  the  Slave 
Trade,  which  I  will  tell  you  when  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you, 
and  at  any  rate  it  is  certain  that  he  will  make  his  conduct  on  this,  as 
on  every  occasion,  entirely  subservient  to  what  he  thinks  Pitt's 
interest ;  but  yet,  the  more  I  think  of  it,  the  more  I  think  it  is  lucky 
that  he  is  the  leader  in  the  business. 

"  I  am  with  great  truth,  dear  Sir, 

"  Yours  ever, 

"  C.  J.  Fox. 
"  St.  Anne's  HiU,  1 1  Jan.,  '88." 

"  I  leceived  the  game  very  fresh  and  good,  and  return  you  many 
thanks  for  it 

**P.S. — Upon  looking  over  my  letter  I  find  I  have  forgot  takin^^ 
notice  of  what  you  say  of  your  intention  of  making  me  acquaim.  i 
with  Mr.  Cooi>er.  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  be  acquainted  with  a 
gentleman  who  has  taken  so  spirited  a  part  in  this  business,  and  whobc 
love  of  liberty  seems  to  be  so  genuine  and  sincere." 

As  chairman  of  the  Manchester  Committee  for  the  Abolition  of 
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Slavery,  Mr.  Walker  was  in  constant  communication  with  the  acdve 
friends  of  that  holy  cause.  His  purse,  his  time,  and  his  influence 
were  all  eqthusiastically  given  to  it  Granville  Sharp,  Major  Cait- 
wright,  Clarkson,  Lord  George  Gordon  (from  Newgate),  Lord  Lough- 
borough, James  Philips,  Wilberforce,  and  others  were  among  his 
correspondents. 

Fox's  anticipations  as  to  the  subserviency  of  Wilberfcmre  to  Pitt 
were  amply  realised  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Pitt  recommended 
that  a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  should  be  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  facts  and  allegations  contained  in  the  petitions  presented  to 
ParliaiDent,  and  on  the  9th  of  May  took  the  place  of  Mr.  \^berforce, 
who  was  ill,  by  moving  that  the  circumstances  of  the  slave  trade 
should  be  taken  into  consideration  next  SessiorL  Both  Fox  and 
Burke  condenmed  the  delay,  and  the  inquiry  given  over  to  the  Privy 
Council,  maintaining  that  it  should  have  taken  place  before  the  House 
of  Commons ;  but  Mr.  Pitt  had  his  own  way.  Moreover,  Liverpool 
and  Bristol  had  the  audacity  to  petition  against  the  suppression  of  the 
horrors  of  the  Middle  Passage. 

An  active  and  friendly  correspondence  was  kept  up  between  the 
families  of  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Walker  to  the  day  of  the  great  states- 
man's death.  Among  Mr.  Walker's  papers  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Fox 
to  Mr.  T.  Stanley,  in  which  he  points  out  the  conflict  and  confusion  that 
would  arise  when  the  Irish  propositions  took  effect  in  the  glove  and 
stocking  trade. 

"  With  respect  to  the  business  you  mentioned,"  Mr.  Fox  writes, 
**  nothing  occurs  to  me  but  what  must  of  course  have  occurred  to 
others.  In  regard  to  the  glove  and  stocking  trade,  the  great  danger 
seems  to  arise  from  smuggling.  In  the  first  of  these  trades  it  has 
l>een  thought  to  be  so  dangerous  that  the  onus  probctndi  is  thrown 
mx^n  the  i^rson  accused  of  selling  foreign  gloves.  This  Act  could 
luirdly  have  passed  if  it  were  not  absolutely  necessary,  and  yet  all 
the  effect  of  it  ^^ill  be  lost  when  the  Irish  propositions  shall  have 
taken  effect  The  seller  of  gloves  i^-ill  only  have  to  allege  that  the 
jjloves  are  Irish,  which,  after  these  new  laws,  may  be  legally  imported ! 
Vou  cannot  put  upon  him  to  prove  they  were  made  in  Ireland,  and, 
of  cv>urs<.\all  the  benefit  to  the  glove  trade  resulting  fix)m  the  Act  alluded 
tv>  will  l>e  lost  The  stocking  trade  will  be  equally  liable  to  fraud.  The 
great  security  against  French  stockings  is  that  no  foreign  stockings 
are  im|XHrtable  into  this  country,  but  when  the  Irish  are  once 
itted,  who  shall  discern  the  Irish  firom  the  French,  and  may  it 
tome  the  VnleresX  ol  xhit  In^  v>  \^  >^^  dc^  C<^t  sampling 
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During  the  last  iUness  of  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Walker  appears  to  have 
1  va.  constant  commtmkatioin  with  Mt^  Fox.  Her  letters  arc  fidi 
r  thanks  for  inquiries,  for  fruity  for  ofim  of  service,  &:c.  .'V  box 
F  apricots,  "a  few  Lancashire  apples  and  peats,"  &c.,  were  con - 
intly  on  th«ir  waj  bom  Longlbrd  to  Mr.  Fox's  residence.  In  reply 
i.  Fox  writes  (.\agast  26,  1S06)  that  Mr.  Fox  is  a  great  deal  better  ; 
and  that  on  the  morrow  ihcy  were  going  to  Chiswick  for  a  day  or 
two,  and  then  to  Sl  Anne's  Hill,  where  they  hope  the  good  air  n-i^l 
soon  make  him  quite  well.  But  the  end  was  at  hand.  Lord  Holland 
wrote  (September  11)  : — "Though  I  &o  not  wish  to  raise  any  hopes 
of  a  final  recovery,  of  which  there  is  but  a  bare  possibility,  yet  I  have 
the  satis&ction  of  saying  that  Mr.  Fox  has  been  for  twenty-four  hours 
better  than  we  e^er  expected  to  see  him,  and  that  he  has  gained  and 
is  gaining  strength  and  ease." 
^_  I  find  a  letter  from  Mr.  Walker  10  Mrs.  Fox,  dated  October  3,  1 806, 
^Mom  the  Grecian  Coffee  House  : — 

I^V  "  Dear  Mrs.  Fox, — Had  it  been  in  my  power  to  have  offered  you 
"  die  least  consolation  on  the  death  of  that  great  and  good  man,  to 
know  whom  was  to  admire  and  love  him,  I  should  have  been  among 
the  first  to  have  paid  so  grateful  a  tribute  to  his  revered  memory. 
Not  only  the  great  affection  and  respect  I  bore  to  Mr,  Fox,  but  the 
marked  dvility  and  attention  I  experienced  on  your  part  the  few 
times  I  had  the  honour  of  seeing  you,  would  have  prompted  me  to 
discharge  this  melancholy  duty.  But  judging  from  my  own  feelings, 
I  was  convinced  I  should  only  have  added,  if  possible,  to  the  poignancy 
of  yours.  The  same  consideration  would  restrain  me  from  now 
addressing  you,  did  I  not  flatter  myself  that  after  the  tirst  acute  sen- 
sations of  affliction,  the  mere  expression  of  sympathy  (for  consolation 
I  have  none  to  offer)  from  one  who  so  dearly  loved  Mr.  Fox,  and 
flrtio  feels  with  pride  and  pleasure  that,  in  return,  he  enjoyed  some 
portion  of  his  esteem,  may  not  be  wholly  unacceptable  to  you, 

"  Widi  most  fervent  and  sincere  wishes  for  your  health,  and  all 

Issible  happiness,  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  »-ith  the  highest  respect 
Mrs 
•De 
^OQi 


"Dear  Madam, 
"  Your  very  laithfiil  and  much  obliged  sen-ant, 

"Thomas  Walker.*^ 

[  Mrs.  Fox  replied  from  St  Anne's  Hill  on  the  Sth : — 


"Dear  Sir, — I  feel  greatly  obVigcd  lo  •j04  fo^  'jwjc  kind  J| 
t  only  consolation  I  can  bow  lkav«  i&  in.  "Ocn  usfClxa^VS 


'I'Vt  -  ^rf 


-S.  iLi;  TTiT  ±a:  I  »«  jlt; 


inr  lit  s  ziz^  ^^'"  ^^-  *  ^^  conrlnad 

aJCS  '•is  2r=2i^il;7  lticlsz^  -:  rrs:.  I  sil 
c«r  ber*  ±i^  x=T-r i  =-;  ±15*;.     I  :ez  vdu  1:1 


"Eii^jLTETE  Foil 


"•"  :i  i-.*  dri'J--  of  Yyi  cize-d  iZ  cii2z.2t.  if  m<  erery  spark  of 

■  ;-.   V-:.:  li*  V.'>_p  w>.ld  show  ccc=:ic  zmiriit  to  2  gi'i-.r:  ser- 
-    :  c?  tjic  iTcod  r.?-"!Mr.  who  had  s::*^:  zis  s:>rr;:3e  2s  well  as  ihe 

■ ..  z-^  'jirz  <X  z^  life  in  promotiTig  erery  >:p::lir  raesdosi  that  had 

.'.vtr:  1:1  i-s  tr:L* :  aad  who  never  nrcd  cc'  w:rk  tor  what  he  con- 

-.    -rt  \'j  :-t  V*  pr-i/lic  good.     I2  :S^C4  ie  wrl:t<  in  proiVjnd  dis- 

-.■-i.-t-i:*::::  :;  John  CiTwrlzh: :  "For  sosic  werrki  aiier  I  had  the 

-  r^-rt   '/  li.;:  wridnz  to  yoa  I  was,  by  the  c  Dntir.iiance  of  Lidis- 

■  •.::'.:!.  -^^'J.t  to  leave  home.     I  have  sir. ce  been  in  Manchester, 

-  :.•::•:  I  Lj.rt  setr.  several  persons  who  profess  themselves  the  friends 
'  •'  rrttdoz:  aI.c  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett ;  but  I  am  ven-  sony  to  say  it 
1;  •  ■_-:irf  :l  me  that  neither  their  love  of  the  former  nor  their  respect 
:  :  :>.e  l^r.er  »-.l.  '.cad  them  to  make  any  enort  in  support  of  their 
;,:.:'r--i-jns.  A:*2ihy  and  timidity  seem,  at  f>resent,  to  be  the  order 
'/.  \:t  day  is  i  :/:ace  which  some  years  ago  did  not  confine  itself  to 
:. ;  ;*\.  ...  A  wicked  and  a  corrupt  Minister  is  a  much  more  dan- 
j-.r.-s  eneiDT  than  any  foreign  one;  but  a  money-mongering  and  a 
l-j'  :ted  people  are  worse  than  either." 

Tcr.  years  iater  we  find  the  veteran  Reformer  as  elastic  and  eager  as 
w.:.  iVritin^'  :o  his  son  Charles*  he  goes  into  the  Com  Bill  ^-ith 
'.  _  -:.  after  hi %-ing  expressed  his  delight  at  a  recent  chastisement 
«..  .T.  lately  "to  that  impudent  and  mcorrigible  old  rogue — George 


•  Charles  Junes  SuxiXc^  "WiSkts,  tmcjw  *m\oi  ^^^5«ax\  ^^^  \iass»  ^^laK»\!^b.Qul 
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^^  A  principal  object  of  the  clamour  that  has  been  raised  against  the 

Com  Bill/'  he  opines,  ''  is  to  prevent  a  union  between  the  landed 

and  commercial  interests  in  favour  of  reform,  and  against  the  authors 

and  supporters  of  the  late  sanguinary,  expensive^  and  unnecessary  war  ; 

the  origin  of  which,  at  present,  seems  to  be  entirely  lost  sight  of  by 

the  simple  and  undisceming  people.    We  must  not  go  into  the  Baltic 

for  our  loaf;  when,  if  agriculture  is  only  properly  encouraged,  we  may 

always  have  it  cheaper  at  home.    Our  price  of  labour  is  regulated  mt 

by  the  price  of  com,  but  by  the  demand  which  there  is  for  it ;  the 

wages  in  the  cotton  and  all  other  manufactures  are  sometimes  high 

when  com  is  cheap,  and  sometimes  low  when  grain  is  dear/' 

It  was  shortly  before  the  death  of  Fox  that  Mr.  Walker  was 
encouraged  to  hope  that  his  broken  fortunes  (his  trial  alone  in  1794 
cost  him  over  ;^3,ooo)  would  be  mended  somewhat  by  a  Govern- 
ment appointment  In  May,  1806,  he  wTOte  to  Fox  claiming  his 
interest  (which  Fox  had  cordially  promised  him)  to  obtain  one  of  the 
Commissionerships  of  Customs  for  the  port  of  London — a  position  for 
which  his  extensive  knowledge  and  life-long  pursuits  eminently 
qualified  him.  He  wrote  also  to  Lord  Erskine.  The  Commissioner- 
ship  of  Customs  having  eluded  his  grasp,  he  \\TOte  in  July  of  the  same 
year  to  Lord  Erskine  for  a  vacant  Commissionership  for  auditing  the 
public  accounts,  adding  that  Fox  was  too  ill  to  receive  any  application 
on  the  subject.  For  the  second,  and  last  time — so  far  as  any  record 
remains — he  failed. 

Yet  neither  neglect,  ingratitude,  nor  loss  of  fortune  slackened  the 
zeal  of  this  true  and  earnest  man.  Xor  did  the  injustice  with  which 
his  party  treated  him  prevent  the  chief  of  it  from  having  recourse  to 
his  experience  and  his  sagacity,  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

In  1808  he  is  deeply  engaged  in  a  Manchester  Waterworks  Bill.  In 
June,  1813,  he  is  giving  advice  to  Lord  Dundas,  and  describing  the 
awful  condition  to  which  Manchester  had  been  reduced.  In  1S12  he 
is  subscribing  to  the  fund  for  the  trial  of  "  Mr.  Knight  and  the  36  other 
friends  of  Peace  and  Reform,"  then  in  confinement  in  I^ncastcr Castle; 
and  obtaining  Lord  Brougham  (through  his  friend  Major  Cartwright)  to 
defend  them.  His  friend  Richardson,  of  the  Temple,  once  bantered 
him  on  his  public  spirit  and  his  perpetual  sacrifices  of  self.  "  Interest 
is  the  tutelary  Deity  that  presides  over  all  Places  of  Trade,  and  I 
look  upon  you  as  an  odd,  out  of  the  way  Apostate  to  the  true 
Divinity  of  Manchester."  Apostate  to  the  Manchester  Deity  he 
remained  to  the  end ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  noble  legacy  which 
his  affectionate  friend  and  defender,  FeliJ^  Vaughan,  left  him,  he 
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F  not  exactly  a  model  hym  meet,  the  one  I  am  about  to 
attempt  to  describe  was  at  least  somewhat  exceptional  of  its 
kind,  and  very  characteristic  of  the  "rough  and  ready" 
order.  Model,  indeed,  it  hardly  could  have  been,  for  it  did 
not  take  place  in  either  of  the  "grass  shires ;"  nor  was  it  even  in 
Devonshire,  in  praise  of  which  county,  remarkable  runs  over 
Exmoor  and  Dartmoor,  stag-killing  at  Watersmeet,  and  fox-hunting 
at  Ivy  Bridge,  p>oets  and  historians  have  of  late  run  rampant  It 
was,  in  short,  in  a  county  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  sort  of 
modem  fox-hunters,  and  though  our  master  boasted  hard  riders 
enough  in  his  field,  they  were  peculiar  of  their  kind,  and  would  have 
cut  but  a  sorry  figure  in  Leicestershire,  or  with  the  York  and  Ainsty. 
Yet  were  they  for  the  most  part  gentlemen  of  the  right  fox-hunting 
quality,  and  being  well  accustomed  to  the  peculiarities  of  their  own 
county,  would  be  found  very  hard  to  beat  by  the  best  grass-shire 
man  that  ever  rode  to  hounds. 

And  many  of  them  were  peculiarly  aristocratic  i^ithal,  sprigs  of 
nobility  cropping  up  amongst  them  in  unwonted  exuberance ;  and 
all  were  sufficiently  confident  of  their  own  prowess,  and  inclined  to 
under-estimate  the  cross-country  qualifications  of  \isitors  from  other 
and  better  known  hunting  localities.  This  feeling  of  superiority  fre- 
quently engendered  a  wholesome  rivalry,  which  was  attended  with 
results  always  creditable  and  sometimes  disastrous.  The  strangers 
would  generally  come  out  with  fleet-going  thoroughbreds,  who  would 
cut  out  the  work  all  well  enough  while  there  was  plain  sailing ;  but  they 
and  their  riders  as  a  rule  would  come  to  irremediable  grief  when  the 
"going"  was  heavy  or  the  fencing  plentiful  and  difficult  The  hunt, 
for  the  most  part,  boasted  horses  with  a  fair  sprinkling  of  blood  enough 
for  the  work  they  had  to  do,  but  bred  less  with  regard  to  fashion  than 
-with  a  view  to  adaptability  to  country  requirements.  Thus  it  was  that  in 
such  a  special  gathering  as  a  lawn  meet  "the  hmit''  did  not  show  to 
the  best  advantage  when  opposed  in  contrast  with  visiton  fiom 
distant  counties,  who  put  in  an  appearance  mace  out  of : 
venerable  master  than  from  any  voy  Mngnm^  gp^ 
Tun  or  of  desperate  rivalry.  Tlicic^  indeed*  ^ 
Vol.  XL  X.S.|  1873. 
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,...■.  .  '.  .:  V..IS  in  .I'-und.v.ice.  and  the  hounds  beiiu  iii:v!n- 
;..::-. totl ».:  :.• .  y  ..:  '.:.-c  :....-:cr's  individual  expense;  they  could  ciruy  the 
!.:::,  k.  '.  :"..-:;'..->ivL5  IJ  their  heart's — and  stomach's — content,  ^ind 
n-jVL-r  I;.. :  '  -/..-  c..'.lcd  v.j.;.n  for  a  subscription  ?  The  lawn  nice:  was 
to  thun  ti.c  Very  *' "A'^-.y  "Ampton  "  of  fox-hunting,  and  thou-h  they 
were  un.illc-  to  "get  a  t^uid  on  '  any  event  during  the  d;u — and 
this  to  a  ^Tcal  many  must  have  been  a  sore  drawback,  for  what 
is  sportin&i  w\iV\out  xVi<i  txcXxewv^Yvv  ^1  XitvCvw^"^ — ^^>i  Hv^>s^^\>ci5^vs.'v 
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da)r's  "outing"  free  of  expense,  and  find  information  among  the 
**  nobs  "  to  hold  conversation  and  swagger  about  as  if  they  had  been 
to  the  manner  of  fox-hunting  bom. 

But  why  such  an  unconscionable  number  of  footers  of  the  horsey 
and  fustian  dass  ?  AVhy  such  a  mob  of  that  seedy  order  of  frozen- 
out  stable  cad  that  one  sees  hanging  about  TattersalFs  on  the  eve  of 
a  great  "event"?    Not  touts  any  of  these  gentlemen,  surely! 

Remote,  unfriended,  melancholy,  slow 

they  come  out  upon  the  lawn  and  hang  upon  the  outskirts  of  the 
general  company,  as  though  by  common  consent,  and  by  a  well-under- 
stood arrangement  of  society,  they  were  disqualified  from  closer  inter- 
mingling with  any  kind  of  company  supposed  in  the  remotest  degree 
to  be  respectable.  Why  this  thundercloud  of  "  rowdyism,"  as  if  the 
back  purlieus  of  London  had  sent  forth  an  unpleasant  exhalation  to 
infect  mankind  in  far  off  lands  ?  There  must  be  something  in  it. 
Let  us  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  it  is  all  about. 

"They  tell  me  Tin/s  come  down  to  give  the  crack  a  quiet  gallop 
this  mommg,  so  we  shall  be  able  to  take  stock  of  him  here  all  snug. 
Have  you  had  a  look  at  him  yet.  Bill  ?  " 

"  Not  I ;  been  loafing  about  here  for  a  fortnight  or  more,  and  never 
so  much  as  got  a  peep  at  him." 

"  They  are  keeping  it  precious  dark,  and  no  mistake.  Not  that  I 
think  the  old  Squire  means  bonneting  in  the  business ;  he's  too 
straightgoing  a  bloke  for  any  black  work  of  that  sort.  We  shall  see  a 
gallop  all  on  the  square  this  morning." 

"  Ah,  but  who's  to  tell  what  weight  the  colt's  to  carry  ?  They  tell 
me  the  old  boy  never  lets  the  jockey  know  what's  up,  and  I  hear  he 
puts  in  the  lead  with  his  own  hand,  and  nobody  gets  fly  to  the  real 
amoimt  of  what  he's  canning." 

"  Never  mind ;  we  shall  see  whether  the  colt  can  use  his  legs  well 
anyhow,  and  111  wire  particulars  up  to  town  and  put  a  few  of  my 
pals  up  to  the  straight  tip,  for  blow  me  if  I  don't  think  this  'ere  colt  of 
the  Squire's  is  a  clinker,  and  no  mistake  about  it." 

"  A  clinker  he  is  by  all  accounts,  and  he's  going  into  strict  training 
after  this  morning,  I  can  tell  you.  Tin/s  come  down  just  to  show 
his  paces  before  the  Squire's  fiiends,  don't  you  see?" 

•*  Right  you  are ;  I'm  fly  to  the  whole  business.    We  must  wire  to 
Bob  Russell  to  rig  the  market,  or  the  Commissioner  will  be  before- 
hand with  us.    If  the  old  Squire  won't  bet  himself  there's  plenty  here 
as  knows  when  they've  got  a  good  thing  to  hand|  and  the  stab'- 
be  on  to  a  man." 
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And  such  was  the  fact.  Wherever  and  by  whatsoenT  means  tieit 
,  worthy  gentlemen  obtained  their  infonnation,  they  were  not  vniQig  a 
rel}'ing  upon  it ;  for  before  the  sausages,  ham,  and  ale  had  beco  *til 
consumed  by  the  occupants  of  the  laivn,  the  redoubtable  "ani' 
'  appeared  upon  the  scene  with  "  Tiny  "  Wells  in  the  saddle,  and  iwl 
3  smart  gallop  across  the  lawn,  led  by  old  Frederika — the  heroine  of 
many  a  local  race  meeting — with  a  stable  boy  fired  with  a  nook 
ambition  of  oneday  becoming  whipper-in  to  the  hunt  "up."  "  Xobwf  j 
knew,  except  them  as  l^■as  in  the  swim,"  as  the  touts  bcfore-nientioiieJ 
might  have  been  overheard  to  remark,  what  impost  the  cooaq 
favourite  for  the  Derby  was  carrying,  for  Tiny's  diminutive  bctly.ibt 
weight  of  which  modest  portion  of  frail  humanity  was  calcutafcd 
among  the  "  fraternity  "  to  the  accuracy  of  an  ounce,  could  not  pie 
them  anything  like  a  reliable  criterion  to  draw  a  conclusion  ftom,  liie 
saddle  (laps  being  carefully  plugged  by  the  venerable  master  in  ptnw 
The  trial  spin  of  the  colt  gave  great  satisfaction,  and  upon  h-i 
removal  to  the  training  establishment,  which  has  since  thwe  ^f' 
been  the  imhappy  hunting-grounds  of  hosts  of  cripples,  was  fonhwuli 
installed  in  the  lofty  position  of  first  favourite  for  the  Derby,  a  digm- 
fied  position  from  which  it  may  perhaps  be  as  well  to  tcnari  I-c 
afterwards  fell  like  Lucifer,  and  never  rose  again,  being,  in  short,  wd 
an  utter  and  incorrigible  slug  that,  upon  failing  to  cany  the  whi',i 
efficiently  to  the  hounds,  he  was  in  the  end  shot,  and  put  piectmetl 
in  the  boiler  with  the  turnips  and  potatoes  to  aid  in  malciitg  a  saTOarr 
mess  for  "  the  dowgs,"  Of  his  famous  jockey,  "  Tiny  \VdU,''  H  sHl' 
not  here  to  speak,  for  who  that  has  taken  the  field  id  any  kind  d 
sporting,  or  has  studied  his  J^//with  any  ordinary  d^rec  of  devo<>o>t 
has  not  witnessed,  heard,  or  read  of  the  exploits  of  that  &inous  hon* 
man?  Alas  poor  Tiny !  who  shall  tell  of  thy  glorious  contests  tad 
triumphs  in  the  pigskin  ?  From  the  days  of  Fisherman  and  Mi.  Tom 
Parr,  the  generous  and  astute  "Squire  of  Wantage,"  lo  those  of  Sf 
Joseph  Hawley,  whom  Turf  scribes  have  an  odiously  vulgar  haUl  <rf 

I  styling  "  the  lucky  baronet,"  and  Blue  Gown  ;  from  his  first  Lefn^o 
Saucebox  to  his  last  on  Pero  Gomei,  John  Wells  Iiaa  ptesemnl' 
career,  if  not  of  unbroken  success,  at  least  one  of  brilliant  skill  is  {» 
profession,  and  of  unwavering  fidelity  to  his  employers. 
The  house  party  was  composed  of  many  of  the  troe  mcmbcn  i^l 
the  hunt,  ihe  bone  and  sinew,  so  to  speak,  of  the  estabtishtncnt,  *»! 
there  were  a  few  officers  of  the  regiment  in  garrison  at  the  f*.* -^ 
great  seaport  of  the  neighbouring  county.  My  Lon!  and  X^ 
Filiwigram  and  a  select  circle  of  satellites,  after  paying  their 
and  partaking  of  a  modest  refresher  in  the  shape  of 
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,  had  ta):en  up  a  position  under  a  tree  at  the  far  end  of 

and  Mr.  Marplot,  with  his  blooming  and  evidently  intrigui 

er,  had  fastened  on  to  the  military  for  reasons  which  an  at 

-er  would  not  be  at  any  loss  to  account  for, 

the  rest,  there  were  some  rough-and-ready  performers  out 

ig,  and  these,  from  tiie  liost  to  Mr.  Marplot,  clearly  meant 

ss  to  some  extent,  Miss  Marplot  possibly  having  some  little 

t  in  the  result  from  being  conscious  of  having  more  than  one 

^  in  the  field.     The  principal  performer  of  the  opposition 

Hope,  and,  from  his  frequent  mishaps  and  dexterity  in  regaiH-J 

I  his  saddle  and  position  among  the  first  Hight  this  darmg  equei*' 

provoked  the  remark  from  a  wag  that  "  hope  sprung  eternal 

—saddle.     The  quotation  was  not  creditable  perhajis  to  lh( 

.iiality  of  the  plagiarist's  genius,  but  it  was  very  tellmg  for  all  thai 

;  military  and  Miss  Marplot  enjoyed  it  immensely.     Hope 

admitted  first-flight  man  by  all  who  had  ever  seen  him  cross 

Tj.     But  he  was  not  much  at  a  breakneck  gal!o;>  straight 

imul  he  had  got  up  his  Dutch  courage  by  the  aid  of  a  litlLo 

ting  powder,"  but  with  such  invigoration  he  would  ride  like 
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T  a  magnificent  display  upon  the  lawn,  during  which  more  thi 

\  of  the  party  had  exhibited  his  skill  of  manlgc — wiih  a  view  pnn' 

y  of  effecting  an  advantageous  deal  before  the  day  was  over— 4'i 

I  blare  of  trumpets,  and  after  the  trenchers  had  been  consi- 

'  ilerably  relieved  of  "  all  the  delicacies  of  the  season  "  both  indoors 
and  out,  a  move  was  made  for  Foxtor  Rocks,  where  a  find  was  a 
matter  of  certainty.  There  was  a  fine  thinning  of  the  crowd  then,  and 
the  carriage  company  became  very  meagre  fortunately,  but  the  num> 
licr  of  footers  was  still  something  awful,  although  the  touts  had  cut  it 
after  the  gallop  of  the  Derby  f.ivouriie.  But  these  fellows  «ere  very 
well  pleased,  and  sufficiently  full  of  beer,  with  which  care  had  been 
token  that  they  should  be  well  supplied.  Enjoyment  was  what  every- 
body «'as  bent  upon,  but  everj'body  has  not  die  same  idea  of  enjoy- 
ment. That  was  the  worst  of  iL  Now,  foot  gentry  are  apt  to  be 
noisjr  after  a  "skin-fuU  of  beer,"  and  when  out  with  the  hounds. 
They  were  outrageously  so  tliat  morning,  and  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  keeping  the  beggars  within  decent  bounds.  As  it  was  kno) 
that  Hope  would  crowd  all  sail,  the  master  had  mounted  Capi 
Gruit — let  no  noble  captain  of  lh.it  name  suppose  that  uncompli-. 
nentary  or  any  other  allusion  is  meant  for  him ;  for  with  no  intention 
t^  bang  either  offensive  or  laudalory.U  ma.YW  icmM\.«i>iN».'ii«' 

^tmmikaat  was  a  gcDtlenian  of  "  another  Wiivcs" — W5<«i>«*' 
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crack  hunter,  Warleigh,  for  the  honour  of  the  hunt,  sad  dk 
was  prepared  to  do  or  die. 

Captain  Grant  was  well  known  in  the  hunt  as  very  haid  to  bcu, 
hemg  ahvays,  as  he  n'as,  well  mounted,  and  ha\-itig  a  reputuiai)  i* 
daring  to  which,  however,  he  was  not  thoroughly  entitled.  Oa  thu 
occasion,  whatever  might  have  been  his  shortcomings  on  othas.  ht 
was  bound  to  do  all  that  might  become  a  man,  for  was  not  Xib 
Marplot  at  his  elbow,  and  had  not  thai  fascinating  damsel  singlnl 
him  out  from  the  crowd  as  her  especial  esquire  for  the  day?  Ah. 
Grant,  Grant,  my  boy  I  now  is  your  time  or  never.  Look  well  tu 
your  stirrup  leathers  and  girths,  my  friend,  for  the  fox  will  be  qq  iiM 
in  the  twinkling  of  a  bed-post,  and  Warleigh  has  not  been  hunitd 
for  some  seasons  without  learning  the  dodges  cliatacleristic  of  i 
hunter  of  some  experience.  But,  before  reaching  the  Rocks,  tire 
field  met  with  a  contrelemps  that  well  nigh  spoiled  ihe  sport  of  if« 
entire  day.  Some  ruffians  had  made  an  ex  tempore  drag  oui  of  tisc 
bedding  of  the  master's  tame  fox  by  tying  it  into  a  knot  and  townf 
it  at  the  end  of  a  rope  across  the  fields  and  roads  between  the  Uira 
and  Foxtor.  The  hounds  hit  the  famiUar  scent  upon  the  baoJt,  aiui 
away  they  went,  heads  up  and  stems  down,  as  if  all  the  fiendt  lh« 
haunted  Plilegelhon  were  at  their  heels.  In  vain  tlie  huntsnua  olr- 
juigated  and  old  Marplot  vociferated.  Fruitless  all  the  efforts  oitfce 
whips  to  cut  the  leading  hounds  off  tlie  line.  Merryhoyand  lli&ttjrt 
had  got  the  start  of  them,  and  the  remainder  had  scored  to  tiicii  k^ 
in  such  earnest  that  it  was  full  nventy  minutes  before  they  could  U 
whipped  otf,  and  that  only  by  a  fluke. 

At  length  Foxtor  is  reached,  and  Charley  is  soon  l>olted  bjr  tte 

terriers,  and  away  well  before  the  wind.     The  hounds  were  not  of  JIB 

breed  of  Theseus,  which  we  learn  were —  ^^^| 

Bred  out  of  the  Sparlan  kind,  ^^^H 

So  flewed.  so  sanded  ;  and  theii  heads  ue  hung  ^^^H 

Wkli  ears  that  sweep  away  the  morning  dew  ;  ^^^| 

Crook. kneed,  and  dcwiapped  like  ThcssoUan  bulb;         ^^^| 

Slow  in  porsuit,  but  matched  in  moBth  like  bcS^  ^^^H 

Each  under  each.  ^^^| 

On  the  contrary,  they  were  not  of  a  kind  to  allow  a  fox  to  ^^^| 
in  covert,  but  rather  disposed  to  cause  him,  Uke  the  guesu  ^^^| 
Macbeth's  memorable  supper,  "  to  tarry  not  upon  the  ord^^^| 
going,  but  to  go  at  once,"  The  country  was  most  uyins^^^H 
I  horses,  being  intersected  by  numerous  roads  nf  the  wont  ^^^H 
description,  and  Mr.  Hope  had  an  early  opportuoily  of  **<^^^| 
eternal,''  for  at  the  very  first  fence  that  gcndonan's  chaT|eri^^^| 
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o  unship  him,  saddle  and  all,  by  bursting  both  girths  perfectly, 
rhe  horse  had  learnt  a  knack  of  drawing  up  his  old  barrel  into  the 
nost  inconceivably  limited  space,  and  of  distending  it  again  almost 
:o  bursting,  like  Uie  frog  in  the  fable.  Poor  Hope  had  to  cut  in 
with  the  "  cocktails "  for  some  time,  and  rode  out  the  remainder  of 
:he  run  with  a  single  girth,  which  he  procured  from  an  obliging 
fanner. 

The  militaiy  showed  well  in  front  as  soon  as  the  more  open  ground 
was  reached,  but  Captain  Grant  on  Warleigh  was  always  master  of 
the  situation.  Miss  Marplot  kept  with  him  gallantly  until  her  horse, 
putting  his  foot  into  a  rabbit  hole,  rolled  over  and  threw  h^r  a 
harmless  cropper.  Grant,  gnashing  his  teeth  with  vexation  at  l)eing 
choused  out  of  a  good  thing,  was  not  quite  of  the  kidney  of  Horace'^ 
himter  and 

Regardless  of  his  gentle  bride, 

but  was  compelled  in  common  civility  to  "  txirry  by  her  side,''  and 
not  go  from  it  in  sach  a  predicament  He  was  really  frightened  at 
first  at  the  thought  that  the  young  lady  had  been  Mcriou.*>iy  injured. 
But  he  did  not  comprehend  the  daring  nature  of  Miss  \m\ixx  Marplot. 
She  thought  no  more  of  a  purl  in  the  hunting  field  than  lie  himself 
would  have  done.  Pretty  Laura  blushed  profusely  as  s>h<:  sprang 
lightly  to  her  feet,  and  answered  Grant's  eager  in^juiric^  jj>  to  her 
safety,  begging  him  to  capture  her  i>eccani  steed  wliilc-  sli<:  recovered 
from  her  confusion. 

The  gallant  Captain  foigot  all  about  "  U)e  gCKyi  \\\\\vi.,  ajid  fell  in 
with  the  hounds  after  they  had  killed  their  fjrst  f'^x.  J  ijcre  is  a 
report  to  the  effect  that  that  fall  of  Miss  Marplot's  is  Jjk«;iy  10  l^c  the 
cause  of  an  ap'peal  to  the  parson  before  long,  or,  as  Ui«;  luit:'.  «.b  \Mx'Si^ 
■it,  '*the  matter  is  like  to'go  to  Church.*'  Miss  Mar;yioi  u  h.  jis  jjj  the 
hunting  field  were  of  such  a  well-known  and  '\m\x*:\jA  /:  \A  tiia-l  otliei 
young  ladies  of  the]  neighbourhood,  who  <aui  bo;ist  i.ei^i.er  Miss 
Marplots  beaut}*  nor  her  intrepidity,  have  b<jen  ii«:uid  \.*j  rciiiurk 
that  the  exploit  at  the  rabbit  hole  was  a  "pari  of  tin-  ii<'r!vriiiaji<x'." 

Be  that  ab  it  may.  Misb  Marpiots  nerv»;s  \\^:x*.  /*v'  ;>i'/vl  uguuibt 
another  cross-countr)-  galiop  tiiitt  inorijin;;,  uii'..'  \Au'j.yW\)  ;>Ui<.iiii/ 
herself  under  the  escort  of  her  ta-tijer,  sh«:  veiiCl'jc;  •.<.*r  v^.>  i.'.»iii«.-wufdh, 
well  content  with  the  vindi'^tion  of  iier  diaiu<;lef  ii'.  tii<-  i-'utiui  ol 
the  hunt,  if  nothing  eise.  'J  ne  Captain  would  iiax  e  becJi  glud  cuou({b 
to  follow*  her.  but  be  had  to  cut  down  liopt,  or  be  doomed  (Q  WSt^ 
a  relegation  to  the  limbo  of  duffing  fox-hunters  who  jMdj^ 
to  business. 
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Another  fox  was  soon  on  foot,  and  poor  Hope  had  a  second 
opportunity  of  displaying  his  springing  powers.  His  horse  got  his 
bit  well  round  his  tooth,  and  badly  measuring  his  distance  at  a  mis^ 
rable  bank,  or  perhaps  thinking  too  meanly  of  the  fence,  contrived  to 
get  two  legs  on  either  side  of  it  Finding  himself  in  this  difficulty, 
Hope  doubled  himself  up  and  quietly  rolled  off,  and  thus  got  his 
horse  over  in  a  twinkling.  Still  Grant  "  had  his  measure,"  as  thej 
say,  and  well  knowing  that  an  account  of  his  achievement  would  be 
listened  to  hereafter  by  at  least  one  fair  hearer,  he  was  bent  upon 
ha\'ing  the  brush  in  spite  of  all  the  endeavours  of  a  family  of  Hopes. 
The  fox  turned  out  a  real  friend  in  furthering  his  wishes,  for  the 
animal,  after  being  headed  two  or  three  times  and  coursed  by  a 
sheep-dog,  made  straight  for  the  cliff  as  his  only  chance  of  shelter 
and  escape  from  his  bloodthirsty  foes.  "  Tis  the  pace  that  kills," 
some  sage  remarks,  and  Hope  discovered  the  truth  of  the  saying 
and  from  his  spurring  too  fast  betimes  his  horse  tired  betimes,  and  in 
charging  a  fence  with  rather  a  high  drop  came  down  all  of  a  heap, 
head  foremost,  and  nearly  unseated  his  hapless  rider,  and  was  almost 
"  of  Hope  bereft."  It  was  all  up  with  Hope  now,  and  his  horse,  who 
had  looked  so  clean  and  well-appointed  in  the  early  morning,  was  in 
most  pitiable  plight,  his  flanks  heaving,  his  nostrils  distended,  and  his 
coat  bristling  **  like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine." 

The  snow  was  now  falling  fast,  and  drifting  bang  into  the  teeth  ot 
fox,  hounds,  and  horsemen.  So  thick  and  blinding  was  the  "niveal" 
storm  that  poor  Reynard  dashed  clean  over  the  cliff,  being  unable  to 
discover  the  brink  in  his  headlong  career.  Some  few  of  the  hounds 
found  their  way  do\Mi  by  a  dangerous  path,  and  Grant,  tlirowing  the 
reins  to  one  of  the  whips,  descended  on  foot  through  a  circuitous 
route  which  was  known  only  to  a  select  few.  He  was  not  long  in 
finding  the  quarr),  and  having  shorn  it  of  the  brush,  he  re-ascended 
and  joined  the  small  remainder  of  the  field,  which  by  this  time  had 
come  up.  The  brush  was  clearly  his  by  all  the  honours  of  fox-hunting 
and  hardjiding.  The  "A\Tioo-hoop  !"  was  then  lustily  sounded,  and 
a  return  to  the  master's  decided  upon,  everybody  having  had  their 
fill  of  hunting  for  that  day,  at  all  events. 

The  dinner  that  wound  up  the  lawn  meet  was  of  the  usual 
order,  and  **  Success  to  fox-hunting "  was  drunk  with  an  enthusiasm 
that  would  have  gladdened  the  heart  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Jorrocks 
himself,  and  the  "Tally-ho's  "  that  accompanied  the  drinking  of  the 
toast  threatened  the  downfall  of  the  roof  of  the  grand  old  mansion. 
The  huntsman  and  wYA^^  ^«^  ca5^^^  vcv\o  Qjjia&  ^^^g5^^^^Nssi^\ 
and  Tom  Rogers,  t\\e  ^oo^  o\5.  V>xDXscDaxw  \\\ssiss^  ^^gwsv^^«^  -^ 
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ialth  of  the  gallant  Captain  Grant,  the  undeniable  hero  of  the  day, 

coupling  with  the  toast "  the  name  of  the  redoubtable  Warleigh, 
/•ho  unfortunately  could  not  have  returned  thanks  had  he  been 
allowed  to  appear  in  propri&  person^.  Never  mind,  the  Captain  was 
^ual  to  the  occasion,  and  rattled  off  a  short  and  pithy  speech  fairly 
smacking  of  foxes  and  fox- hunting.  But  it  was  not  until  the  parson 
proposed,  "  May  the  coward  never  wear  a  red  coat  nor  the  hypocrite 
a  black  one !"  that  all  eyes  somehow  were  turned  upon  Grant,  as  if 
there  was  no  man  in  the  company  upon  whom  so  peremptorily 
devolved  the  duties  of  saying  something  concerning  that  manly  senti- 
ment as  he.  There  was  no  man  at  the  table  less  of  a  hypocrite  than 
the  Captain ;  but  for  a  moment  or  two  he  hung  his  head,  and  looked 
as  sheepish  as  the  veriest  clodhopper  in  all  the  country  round. 
Looking  up  presently,  however,  he  rallied  when  he  saw  a  smile 
stealing  over  the  glowing  countenances  of  his  friends ;  and  he  finally 
sat  down  without  saying  a  word,  though  he  had  arisen  with  the  inten- 
tion of  avowing  his  entire  and  cordial  sympathy  with  both  the  toast 
and  the  proposer.  The  parson,  in  fact,  had  merely  blurted  out  the 
toast  as  a  feeler  for  Grant,  suspecting  how  matters  had  been  with  the 
Captain  and  his  fair  friend  in  the  morning. 

^^Cedant  anna  toga,  my  boy!"  shouted  the  clerical  functionary. 
"  Leave  the  matter  to  me,  and  never  say  die.  Paterfamilias  is  one  of 
the  right  sort ;  and  with  the  brush  of  the  fox  as  a  present  in  the 
morning,  I  think  I  can  manage  to  make  matters  all  straight  for  you. 
There's  nothing  like  consulting  the  parson  in  affairs  of  that  kind." 

And  thus  all  knew  to  what  cause  to  attribute  the  Captain's 
unwonted  bashfulness,  and  not  a  man  of  them  thought  it  in  the 
remotest  degree  bordering  upon  hypocrisy.  A  tremendous  "  AVhoo- 
hoop"  and  jingling  of  glasses  proclaimed  the  appreciation  of  the 
parson's  kindly  interposition,  and  copious  libations  were  poured  forth 
in  approval  of  a  certain  forthcoming  event  which  was  already  regarded 
as  2Lfait  accompli. 

The  Captain  has  applied  for  and  obtained  leave  of  absence  "  on 
urgent  private  affairs  ;"  and  it  is  the  general  rumour  that  the  master'f 
fine  old  mansion  is  being  put  in  apple-pie  order  for  the  reception  of 
bride  and  bridegroom  who  will  spend  a  portion  of  their  honeymoo 
in  those  enviable  quarters. 

W.  F.  Marshall. 


WOOLMER'S  PICTURE:  THE  STORY 

OF  Leander. 

ID  sullen  chonis  frMn  the  lond-montb'd  deep ; 

Mid  shiftiDg  hells  of  swiftest  dark  and  bri^t  ;— 
Wide-hollow'd  waves  with  crests  ctfcariiog  while;— 
Came  fear— despair — mad  effort^«adless  sleep ! 
She  luiows  not  yet  what  cause  she  has  to  weep, 
Who,  but  the  briefest  space  from  where  he  ties. 
Still  trims  the  lamp,  and  looks,  with  weeping  eyes. 
For  him  who  will  not  glad  her  sight  again  : — 
Across  the  waste — across  the  waste — in  vain  ! 
"  Tis  Young  Leandsr  I "    But  not  he  alone 

Has  measured  might  against  that  glooming  sea  ; 
Who,  full  of  youth,  and  glad  with  victory 
Swam  bravely,  careless  of  the  distant  moan 

Of  gathering  tempest     Not  alone  for  him 
Love's  lamp  shone  sweetly  o'er  the  swelling  wave  ; 
Not  for  one  life  yawn'd  that  insatiate  grave  ; 

Not  only  one  sweet  mourner's  eyes  grew  dim ! 
Celestial  Lover  !  who,  thro'  yearning  tears, 

Dost  wait  my  coming  on  the  heavenly  shore ; 
Thy  love  lies  drownd  in  barren  depths  of  years 

And  thou  and  he  shall  meet  no  more — no  more  ! 

D.  Christie  Murray. 


Clytie. 

A  Novel  of  Modern  Life. 
BY  JOSEPH  HATTON. 

BOOK  II. 

CHAPTER  X. 
clytie's  evidence  continued. 

(HIS  was  the  third  day  of  Lady  St.  Barnard's  examina- 
tion. She  appeared  in  the  same  attire  as  before,  with 
the  same  pale  calm  face,  and  attended  by  her  husband. 
Continuing  her  evidence  from  the  point  at  which  Mr. 
White  appeared  upon  the  scene,  she  said : —  Mr.  White  told  me 
that  ray  reputation  would  be  jeopardised,  as  a  good  girl  and  a  respect- 
able woman,  if  I  continued  my  connection  with  the  stage.  My  intro- 
duction to  the  profession  through  the  Delphos  management  was  an 
error.  He  was  commissioned,  he  said,  to  relieve  me  on  certain  con- 
ditions from  the  necessity  of  acting.  I  asked  him  to  name  them. 
What  little  I  had  seen  of  the  suge  had  not  enchanted  me.  Indeed 
I  was  gready  disappointed.  If  I  would  accompany  him  on  the 
morrow  to  the  Burlington  he  said  I  could  meet  the  nobleman  who 
was  my  grandfather  Waller's  friend.  He  would  provide  for  me.  I 
asked  if  anything  had  been  heard  of  my  grandfather,  and  he  said 
*'  No."  They  had  searched  everywhere  and  made  every  inquiry,  but 
without  avaiL  Mrs.  Breeze  was  present  during  this  interview,  and 
she  said,  "  How  do  we  know  that  you  are  telling  the  truth  ?  You 
may  be  one  of  the  Ransford  lot"  Mr.  AVhite  said  Mrs.  Breeze  could 
accompany  me.  On  the  next  day  we  went  accordingly  to  the  Bur- 
lington. Mr.  White  took  us  into  a  private  room,  where  we  saw  the 
late  Lord  St  Barnard.  He  was  sitting  in  an  easy  chair  and  could 
not  move.  I  believe  he  had  the  gout  He  was  very  much  affected 
when  he  saw  me.  He  took  my  hand  and  called  me  his  dear  child. 
He  said  I  was  the  image  of  my  mother,  bu*'  ♦*•■  '  ''•"*  i?«i«Vi 
eyes.  It  wasa  sadaffiatir,  he  ii>^ 
and  should  not  It  wap  ' 
in  hinii  and  then  aV 
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a  lady  of  title  and  position.  He  said  the  next  best  thing  should  be 
done.  He  would  settle  upon  me  a  handsome  income,  and  I  couki 
live  in  town  if  I  liked,  and  my  grandfather  need  not  remain  in 
Dunelm.  He  asked  me  many  questions  about  my  eaiiy  life,  and  1 
answered  them.  I  told  him  all  I  thought  he  would  care  to  know, 
and  when  I  mentioned  Mr.  Ransford  he  said  that  person  was  a 
scoundrel.  This  was  not  until  he  had  heard  my  account  of  his 
taking  me  to  Piccadilly.  The  late  Earl  said  that  Mr.  White  would 
be  at  my  service  at  any  time.  Meanwhile,  he  said,  there  was  a 
house  belonging  to  him  at  Gloucester  Gate  which  I  could  have,  and 
I  could  set  about  furnishing  it  at  once.  Mrs.  Breeze  was  evidently  a 
respectable  woman ;  she  might  help  me,  and  I  should  have  his  own 
housekeeper  from  Grassnook  as  my  principal  servant  As  he  could 
not  find  my  grandfather  he  said  he  must  make  these  airangemcnts 
apart  from  him.    He  would  place  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  trustees. 

Mr.  Holland:  Did  you  ask  his  lordship  if  your  mother  was  mar- 
ried to  his  son  ? — I  did. 

A\'hat  did  his  lordship  say  ? — He  did  not  give  me  a  direct  answer. 
He  shook  his  head  and  said  it  was  a  sad  business. 

Were  Mr.  White  and  Mrs.  Breeze  present  during  the  whole  of  the 
conversation  ? — They  were. 

Were  they  near  enough  to  hear  all  that  passed? — Yes.  His 
lordship  said,  if  not  in  the  eyes  of  men,  I  was  his  daughter  in  the 
eyes  of  God,  and  I  should  be  taken  care  of  as  befitted  my  right  and 
position.  But  I  must  promise  him  that  I  would  think  no  further 
about  going  on  the  stage.  I  demurred  a  little  to  this ;  but  when  he 
showed  me  a  letter  i^-ith  my  portrait,  which  he  had  received  from 
Mr.  Wyldenberg,  I  gave  him  my  word.  He  said  he  had  always  been 
kept  au  conrant  with  my  histor}*  at  Dunelm,  and  that  he  had  long 
been  thinking  of  providing  for  me  in  a  better  style,  and  was  about 
communicating  with  my  grandfather  Waller  on  the  subject  when  he 
learnt  that  I  had  lef\  Dunelm. 

Did  his  lordship  then  put  you  in  communication  with  his  soli- 
citors ? — He  did. 

Did  he  open  a  banking  account  for  you  at  the  Bank  of  England  ? 
—He  did. 

In  what  name  ? — Miss  Waller. 

Did  the  solicitors  inform  you  that  you  were  to  have  what  reasonable 

m  you  might  require  beyond  the  ;^5,ooo  which  was  placed  to 

Nir  credit  until  the   settlements  proposed  by  his  lordship  were 

•djr?— They  did. 
When  did  you  leave  sv.1.\^xVsC.t^^«:twO— ^^x>asv^H:wi^xs^^ 
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afterwards.  I  preferred  remaining  there  until  my  ho\wc  rtt  l»U\u\^tfH 
Gate  was  ready.  I  thought  it  would  be  ungratcftil  \\\  \^\^  ^^ 
Breezes  the  moment  I  was  rich.     (Applause.) 

Did  his  lordship  give  Messrs.  Danvers  and  Co.  Mrtt  N^mx^  wA^S 
your  directions  to  furnish  your  house  ? — He  did. 

Did  he  give  you  letters  of  introduction  to  hii  (VIctuU  }     Itp  \\Wx 

To  whom? — ^To  Lady  Bolsover,  Lady  Stavcly,  Iho  i!ouhlt?n!^ 
Tamar,  and  to  several  others. 

Were  the  letters  open  ? — They  were. 

Did  you  present  them? — Most  of  them  ;  and  In  Adtllllon  In  wliit  h 
the  late  Earl  said  he  had  written  a  long  letter  of  oxplntrntloH  \\\  tidily 
Bolsover. 

Mr.  Cuffing :  I  am  sorry  to  interrupt  thl«  mo»t  \\\K^\i^^\\\\%  m\\i  I 
must  say,  informal  narrative,  but  I  mu»t  a»k,  (Ml  to  ihio  l<?tli»f  «1  A\ 
events,  whether  it  exists  now, 

Mr.  Holland:  It  does,  and  will  be  {/f/^tite/l  f/y  /^/1y  W^nUu^f^h 

Mr.  CuflSng  said  "Thank  you,''  but  \%n  WMfA  i\\m\i\.ni\usm\, 

How  long  was  it  after  your  interview  witl»  fb«  \fi\p,  y.ttri  imtfff¥  ftfU 
took  up  your  rendence  at  CAfjut^U:t  (}%i^  ?-  Vimr  U¥mih%, 

Did  his  kmUiip  ever  riwt  jfM  i\m^1~  Sfh  tU  Wft^  iMk^H 
senously  ill  about  that  time. 

And  when  did  be  die  ? — FfAtr  wk^%  */W«^*/4*. 

Did  you  crcr  sec  fisa  after  l/rfsrt  f*fx^  U^f^yWf^  ni  ^M  hriUi^^m  f 
No. 

Did  yoa  zo  rae^  r^/^rawi^r  ?  ■  -I  ^./i .  ♦/•i  I  tiW^  i/^  v/^^y  P^  P^y^^f 


Mt  and  !frfct.   ?S*nrT.  ^lit:    f>^u*:v**t    ^^    ^iiCt<<.i^»i.    :mii   .^w4*/ 


la  t&e  ieaswa  "/  -tt^jr  >*:iif  ^^l/i  ;^^v  j^^  .<i:^a<ii^M  .mw  <^>fy  <^ 
Yes. 

Eittf  Witt  5»ri«»^  ir  vsfir  Mrt-  i/vm^  >— >  <U{: 

Among:  tte  iij»trt«|C«<ftJ^  ^Amt^^a^^  i^-i/v  i^iwntJt^  ;4nir  >«yS«|i)#W$rt«^ 
■wace  these  wme  ^  he  ii4^u»r  >^»tMni*^?*  n^  ^tM^fM^  <   -^^«. 

BSer jsf&«;lfif^  h#;:«  :^i:tH ^d^ 4«iVti!$#Mf»'  V^  iy§j/nfftHt0iH(:  fhl^'itf 

*ir  H-trtt  >:  ^i^mi^^      *^  iua^:^  ^:4^  *s*  UMiir  ^^ 
re^^cn^ii  :if  ttm.  w-  h^  '^ar  t«si:  i«r  UPl^fllJ 
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equal  to  his,  and  that  her  running  aii^'ay  from  Dunelm  and  going  on 
the  stage  might  some  day  come  out  and  be  personally  annoying  to 
him. 

Did  he  know  anything  of  your  origin  when  he  first  proposed  ?— 
No. 

Did  Lady  Bolsover  know  that  he  had  proposed  ? — No ;  not  until 
the  second  time.  I  told  him  it  was  best  not  to  speak  of  it  I  feared 
he  might  feel  humiliated.  I  would  have  accepted  him  but  for  the 
reasons  already  given,  because  I  admired  and  loved  him.  Indeed 
he  was  the  only  man  who  had  ever  made  me  think  seriously  of  mar- 
riage. AVhen  first  he  proposed  I  was  greatly  shocked,  beause 
secretly  in  my  o^^^l  mind  I  thought  we  were  closely  related ;  but  look- 
ing at  the  Peerage,  I  found  that  there  were  no  barriers  of  that  kind  to 
our  union.  Before  he  proposed  to  me  a  third  time  I  think  he  had  a 
private  and  confidential  interview  with  Lady  Bolsover.  I  know  that 
from  what  I  told  him  and  what  he  learnt  elsewhere  he  discovered 
that  I  was  the  Julia  Pitt  upon  whom  the  Dunelm  estate  was  settled. 
He  did  not  know  that  I  was  the  late  Earl's  grandchild,  and  I  did  not 
tell  him  then  ;  for  I  liad  begun  myself  very  much  to  desire  the  mar- 
riage, and  I  thought  I  had  done  enough  for  conscience  sake  to 
prevent  it.  I  loved  his  lordship,  and  was  very  happy  when  I  had 
accepted  him. 

How  soon  alter  the  late  Earl's  death  was  it  that  you  married  ?— 
About  two  years. 

Her  ladyship  then  described  the  marriage  at  St.  George's,  and 
gave  the  names  of  the  witnesses,  which  agreed  \rith  the  evidence 
previously  recorded. 

You  kept  your  honeymoon  in  Italy  ? — We  did. 

On  your  return  to  England,  did  you  go  to  Dunelm  ? — Yes.  ^Ve 
were  invited  by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  to  accept  a  public 
reception  and  an  address  of  congratulation.  We  were  received  with 
great  demonstrations.  The  city  was  decorated  with  flags.  A  throne 
of  state  was  erected  at  the  Town  Hall.  I  was  conducted  to  a  seat 
upon  it  by  the  Mayor,  but  my  lord  and  myself  stood  during  the 
reception.  The  Mayor  made  a  speech,  in  which  he  referred  to  my 
early  life  in  Dunelm. 

Mr.  Cuffing  :  Will  his  Worship  be  called  ? 

Mr.  Holland  :  He  will.  Meanwhile  we  put  in  the  address  of  the 
Mayor  and  Corporation  on  behalf  of  the  city. 

The  address  was  theiv  identified  by  her  ladyship  and  read  by  Mr. 
Holland.  It  was  a  inbuXe  \o  ^^  ^^a.\3i^%%  ^xA  ^assNK.  ^xA\^qs^<^vq. 
lence  of  the  house  ot  Si-  ^Bamtxi^    Kx^^  ^^^  ^omfcW.  x^«j^>5: 


her 
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the  early  Kfe  of  the  Countess  in  Dunelm  ;  mentioned  her  as  a  lady 
who  during  her  (.■arly  days  had  been  a  model  of  excellence  in  everj- 
respect,  and  referred  to  her  late  grandlather  as  a  gentleman  whom 
the  city  had  revered  and  loved.  The  town  congratulated  his  lordship 
on  winning  such  a  bride  as  Miss  Waller,  and  congratulated  her  upon 
her  high  and  dignified  position,  which  her  grace  and  beauty  well 
i-Ufied  her  to  adorn. 
Mr.  Holland:   AVhat  accompanied  this  address? — A   handsome 

of  plate  and  porcelain. 
Did  you  take  his  lordship  to  The  Herraitage  during  tlie  day.* — I 
did.  \Ve  spent  an  hour  in  the  house.  My  wish  to  visit  it  being 
communicated  lo  the  tenant,  the  Dean  and  several  distinguished 
•.eas  met  us  there  and  we  partook  of  refreshment  in  the  summer- 
In  the  evening  there  was  a  grand  ball  at  the  Town  Hall. 
'c  stayed  in  Dunelm  all  the  next  day,  being  entertained  al  the 
Deanery.  We  attended  Divine  service  at  tlie  Cathedral  in  the  after- 
noon, and  left  for  York  ai  five,  and  remained  there  all  night  In  the 
morning  I  showed  my  husband  where  I  had  walked  when  I  ran  away 
Dunelm.  1  showed  him  the  very  pew  in  which  I  knell  and 
lyed  during  that  unhappy  time.      We  knelt  there  together  and 

.ed  God  for  His  goodness  to  us. 
The  memory  of  the  time  was  too  much  for  her  ladyship.  Up  to  this 
sot,  except  once,  she  had  given  her  evidence  with  remarkable  ca!m- 
;  but  here  she  broke  down  for  the  second  time  during  the  terrible 
rdeal  to  which  she  was  subjected.  The  magistrate  addressed  some 
commonplace  remarks  to  Mr.  Holland  in  order  to  give  her  ladyship 
time  to  recover,  and  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  speclalors ;  but 
they  were  not  to  be  deprived  of  the  spectacle  they  had  come  to 
witness.  They  kept  their  eyes  upon  the  poor  lady  while  she  sat  and 
wept.  Mr.  Cuffing  fidgeted  with  his  papers.  The  prisoner  looked 
round  the  court,  but  speedily  relapsed  into  a  sort  of  gloomy  in- 
difference. Kahiiat  felt  his  manliness  sorely  tried.  He  stroked  his 
beard  and  bit  his  lips.  It  was  all  he  could  do  lo  keep  back  his 
tears,  as  he  thought  of  all  this  success  and  happiness,  of  this  young 
life  so  full  of  promise  and  hope,  blighted  by  that  fiend  in  the  dock. 
All  his  own  lost  life  was  ignored.  He  only  thought  of  the  woman  he 
bad  loved,  made  wretched  and  miserable  by  the  machinations  of  the 
scoundrel  whom  he  hated.  It  seemed  to  him  a  mockery  of  justice 
that  this  wretch  should  sit  there  to  enjoy  his  triumph.  They 
managed  these  matters,  he  thought,  after  all,  much  better  outside  tl 
ale  of  civilisation.  -  T 

Jjuiy  Sl   Barnard   present\y  recovetcd  \\ci  ^tV,-'^wsa«K  I 
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continued  her  evidence  : — ^We  arrived  at  Grassnook  ^  neit  daj. 
We  had  a  very  hearty  reception  on  the  part  of  die  tenants  and 
local  gentry.  Many  cards  had  been  left,  and  amongst  them  was  one 
bearing  the  name  of  Mr.  Philip  RansfonL  ' 

Did  this  person  write  to  you  ? 

Witness:  Yes. 

\Vhen? 

Witness  :  After  I  had  been  at  Grassnook  about  a  month. 

Is  this  the  letter  ? 

Witness  :  It  is. 

Mr.  Cuffing  put  out  his  hand  to  see  the  letter,  took  it,  tamed  it 
over  doubtingly,  and  handed  it  to  the  magistrate's  cleric  The  kttcr 
was  respectfully  written,  and  asked  for  ^300  as  a  loan.  The  writer 
stated  that  his  family,  as  Lady  St  Barnard  knew,  were  utteriy  raiDed, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.  Finance  and  trade  had  been  against 
them.  He  was  sure,  from  what  he  knew  of  lady  St  Barnard,  dot 
she  would  be  good  enough,  under  all  the  circumstances,  to  send  him 
a  cheque. 

Mr.  Cufiing,  while  rummaging  among  his  papers,  remarked  diat  be 
would  like  to  know  what  objection  could  be  raised  to  a  letter  of  that 
kind. 

Mr.  Holland  :  Are  you  addressing  the  Court,  Mr.  Cuffing? 

Mr.  Cuffing  :  I  was  simply  making  a  private  remark  to  the  Table, 
sir.     I  will  address  the  Bench  if  you  desire  it. 

The  Magistrate  :  Pray  proceed,  Mr.  Holland ;  the  Court  has  do 
time  to  waste. 

Mr.  Holland :  What  reply  did  you  make  to  this  letter.  Lady  St. 
Barnard  ? 

I  wrote  a  note,  regretting  that  Mr.  Ransford's  family  had  been 
unfortimate. 

Mr.  Holland :  Yes,  and  you  sent  him  a  cheque  for  ^300,  I 
believe  ? 

I  did. 

Mr.  Holland  :  Soon  after  this  did  you  see  him  ? 

Yes,  soon  afterwards. 

Mr.  Holland  :  Where  ? 

In  the  Horticultural  Gardens. 

Mr.  Holland :  Was  your  husband,  Lord  St  Barnard,  T^ith  you  at 
the  time  ? 

He  was. 

Mr.  Holland  :  Be  ^ood  enow^Vo  \.^\icv^'^TiOcs.'w\ax^^<oa3Kftd. 
I  was  walking  V\\\\  m^  \vw€t>^.ti!^^V^T^  "SV\.^\i^\T^'^j5».^^^^^38sas. 
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up  to  us.  I  introduced  him  to  my  husband.  "  Mr.  Philip  Ransford," 
I  said,  "an  old  friend  from  Dunelm,  son  of  the  late  lord's  friend,  Mr. 
Ransford."  Lord  St.  Barnard  shook  hands  with  him,  and  Mr.  Philip 
Ransford  congratulated  him  upon  our  marriage,  and  said  he  had  had 
the  honour  to  leave  cards  at  Grassnook. 

Mr.  Holland :  Was  the  prisoner  well  dressed  ? 

Yes ;  in  every  way  he  had  the  appearance  of  a  gentleman,  except 
that  I  noticed  a  peculiar  kind  of  expression  in  his  face,  a  sort  of 
sottish  expression.  He  talked  to  my  husband  about  Dunelm,  and 
also  about  Oxford.  He  had,  he  said,  belonged  to  the  same  college 
as  the  late  Earl  at  Oxford. 

The  Magistrate:  Will  your  examination  last  another  hour,  Mr. 
Holland  ?    Pardon  me  for  interrupting  you. 

Mr.  Holland :  It  may  lastanother  day,  perhaps  two — I  really  cannot  say. 

Mr.  Cufiing  :  My  learned  friend  spins  his  story  out  with  the  adroit- 
ness of  a  London  journal  novelist. 

Mr.  Holland :  I  do  my  duty  to  my  clients. 

Mr.  Cuffing  :  I  really  think  my  client  should  know  when  the  case 
for  the  prosecution  is  likely  to  be  over ;  it  is  very  hard  that  he  should 
continue  in  confinement 

Mr.  Holland  :  He  will  get  used  to  it  by-and-bye. 

Mr.  Cuffing  :  That  is  a  most  improper  remark  to  make. 

Mr.  Holland  :  Indeed. 

Mr.  Cuffing :  A  most  improper,  unprofessional,  and,  I  may  say, 
impertinent  remark. 

Mr.  Holland  :  You  may  say  whatever  you  please,  sir. 

The  Magistrate  :  We  will  adjourn  until  to-morrow,  gentlemen. 

Whereupon  the  Court  broke  up. 

There  are  some  wrongs  which  seem  only  capable  of  being  wiped 
out  in  blood.  At  one  time  or  another  most  men,  who  are  men,  have 
felt  the  desire  for  physical  vengeance  upon  an  enemy.  Nothing  is  so 
satisfying  to  a  hot  manly  temperament  as  dashing  the  fist  in  a  slan- 
derer's face,  or  spuming  him  fiercely  with  your  foot.  Lord  St.  Bar- 
nard had  felt  his  blood  boil  to  assaulting  pitch  many  a  time  during 
this  terrible  persecution  of  his  wife.  If  he  could  only  have  five 
minutes  with  Ransford  and  Cuffing  in  some  quiet  place  outside  the 
pale  of  the  law  !  All  his  aristocratic  training  and  instincts  were  not 
strong  enough  to  check  this  natural  longing  to  chastise  the  cowards 
who  were  permitted,  day  after  day,  to  heap  insult  and  ignominy  on 
his  brave-hearted  wife  and  himself,  on  their  name,  on  their  children, 

on  the  noble  house  of  St.  Barnard. 
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Kalmat  had  felt  sensations  similar  to  these,  but  they  did  not  fret 
him.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  about  Ransford  long  aga  Though 
fierce  fires  burned  behind  Kalmat's  calm-looking  face,  he  hdd  them 
in  subjection  ;  and  he  now  came  into  Court  with  one  £urm  resolve  as 
to  Ransford.  He  would  kill^  him — ^when  and  how  would  depend 
upon  circumstances. 

''  Do  not  fear/'  he  said,  addressing  the  bust  on  this  fifth  day  of 
the  hearing  at  Bow  Street;  "do  not  fear  that  justice  shall  not  be 
done.  I  am  Justice  !  It  is  well  they  think  something  (^  a  life  in 
this  tame  old  England  of  ours.  Out  in  the  Western  wilds  they  would 
think  nothing  of  a  life  such  as  his.  He  would  be  found  dead  in  the 
gutter  or  hanging  to  a  lamp-post,  and  there  an  end.  But  here,  hb 
death  will  be  an  event,  an  incident  worthy  of  the  slayer's  hand.  Do 
not  look  \^dth  soft  eyes  and  pouting  lips,  my  Cl}tie;  thou  shall 
be  avenged :  thou  and  I,  my  love." 

He  smoked  as  he  talked  to  his  silent  companion  in  the  private 
room  of  his  hotel ;  smoked  and  gazed  at  the  statue  with  his  great 
eloquent  dreamy  eyes ;  and  the  pictures  of  a  stormy  past  were  flitting 
through  his  brain  to  the  music  of  sad,  sad  memories. 

"  Do  you  remember,  Clytie,  when  we  were  young  and  full  of  hope; 

when  the  skies  were  blue  and  the  summer  golden  ?     Oh,  that  moss- 

growTi  city  of  the  north,  with  its  peaceful  days,  and  its  calm  starlight 

nights.     And  its  dreams,  its  songs,  its  perfumes,  its  matin  bell,  and 

its  curfew  chimes  I     There  is  a  poet,  Clytie,  whose  words  seem  to 

breathe  the  thoughts  and  language  of  my  own  seared  souL     Do  not 

hear  the  wail  of  his  broken  heart     Let  me  turn  my  head  to  tell  his 

lines. 

You  had  better  be  drown'd  than  to  love  and  to  dream  ; 

It  were  better  to  sit  on  a  moss-grown  stone, 

And  away  from  the  sun,  and  for  ever  alone, 
Slow  pitcliing  white  pebbles  at  trout  in  the  stream, 

Than  to  dream  for  a  day,  then  awake  for  an  age, 
And  to  walk  throngh  the  world  like  a  ghost,  and  to  start, 
Then  suddenly  stop  with  the  hand  to  the  heart 

Press'd  hard,  and  the  teeth  set  savage  with  rage. 

Alas  for  a  heart  that  is  left  forlorn  ! 

If  you  live  you  must  love ;  if  you  love,  regret — 
It  were  better  perhaps  we  had  never  been  bom. 

Or,  better  at  least  we  could  well  forget. 

'*  Hail  to  thee,  brother  of  the  melancholy  heart !    May'st  thou  find 
happiness  in  yonder  land  beyond,  where  curs  and  sneaks  and  cowards, 
1  all  that  crawl  and  citep^  ^i^\t.^  xxi  x^'^  ^^qr  ^wc^  v&&.Vs«^x)Q 
rection  1" 
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With  which  ejaculation  Kalmat  placed  the  bust  of  Clytie  in  a  case 
specially  made  for  it,  and  went  forth  into  the  London  streets  to 
muse  and  think  in  the  awful  solitude  of  mighty  crowds. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE   FOURTH   DAY   OF  CLYTIE'S   EXAMINATION. 

Lady  St.  Barnard's  examination  was  continued.  The  court  was 
crowded  as  before..  Kalmat  watched  the  case  for  Destiny.  He 
seemed  to  be  standing  at  the  bar  of  Fate.  Sometimes  he  felt  that  it 
was  all  a  dream,  just  as  Lady  St.  Barnard  herself  felt ;  but  a  glance  at 
the  cowardly  accuser  brought  Tom  Mayfield  back  to  the  bitter  reality ; 
while  the  interrogations  of  Mr.  Holland  and  the  pressure  of  her 
luisband's  hand  were  enough  to  bring  home  to  Clytie  any  wandering 
thoughts. 

Mr.  Holland :  When  we  adjourned  last  night  your  ladyship  had 
just  described  to  us  the  interview  with  the  prisoner  at  the  Horticul- 
tural Gardens.  How  soon  after  this  did  you  again  see  or  hear  from 
the  prisoner? 

About  three  months  afterwards. 

Did  you  receive  a  letter  ? 

I  did. 

Is  this  the  letter? 

Yes. 

The  letter  was  then  put  in  and  read.  It  contained  an  account 
purporting  to  be  a  bill  against  the  late  Mr.  Luke  Waller  for  money 
lent,  ;2{^2oo.  The  letter  was  written  in  a  much  more  familiar  strain 
than  the  first  one.  The  most  notable  paragraph  in  it  was  as  follows  : 
"  I  only  learnt  the  other  day  that  it  was  you  who  received  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  Dunelm  property,  of  which  your  so-called  protector,  the 
late  Earl  St.  Barnard,  robbed  my  father.  I  say  *  robbed  '  advisedly, 
and  I  also  lay  stress  on  the  words,  *  your  so-called  protector  ;'  you 
will  quite  understand  what  I  mean.  Does  your  husband  know  your 
relationship  with  the  late  Earl  ?  Or  shall  I  communicate  with  him 
upon  this  subject?  I  do  not  wish  to  raise  a  scandal,  but  will  not 
hesitate  to  do  so,  unless  you  send  me  the  money.  Perhaps  you  may 
think  it  worth  while  to  add  the  value  of  that  necklace  I  gave  you 
when  you  received  my  addresses  in  Dunelm.  Of  ca-  ?-  • 
venient  to  forget  all  this  ;  and  also  your  2f 
Theatre.  It  is  a  fine  thing  to  have  r 


rut  X  jord  wxsss  sooiedung  more  dun  this  in  bis  wife,  as  you  ^-iW  one 
ozT  dacc^c  if  Toa  are  noc  discreeL*' 

I^Adj  Sc  Bizjjid  tunied  a  diade  paler  than  usual  as  the  letter  ua<i 
r*ii  :  bcr  ^:g*sHt:»i  gUaced  at  the  prisoner ;  but  only  saw  the  gleam 
:=^  eres  ct  KaJzm.  vbo  occnpied  a  more  prominent  place  in  coun. 
due  dock  thin  he  had  hitherto  thought  it  wise  to  occupy. 
X  rrararhctic  movement  in  court  as  the  cruelty  and 
cc»irdJcg  oc  ±e  Lecer  became  more  and  more  apparent 

Mr.  H  Ali>i  :  Calm  rourseH  Lady  St.  Barnard.    All  England  wiU 
i^zcc^of  ±)e  ci:3ekT  of  that  letter.    (Applause.) 

Mr.  C  T'rri J :    Vocr  Worship.   I  must  appeal   against    this  kind 
z=iz»i5oQ    a::^d    coKnmen\    and    also    against    applause  in 


crcTL 


Tie  Mi^:^>:n:e  :  Confine  yoursdi  to  the  eWience,  Mr.  Holland ; 
Mr.  H.xliTAi :  I>xi  nxir  Iad\-^hip  take  that  letter  and  account  to 


%    ■>   -  ^    ^  ^ 


---sr   ^ 


1        •*.  - 

Mr.  H  V  llin  1     The  so&itors  to  whom  the  late  Earl  introduced  vou  ? 

m 

Tie  >an:e. 

Mr,  H.^V.-ir.i     I\i  :hey  send   lor  Mr. 'A'hite,   and  consult  him  in 

Mr.  H-   ..i::.:     V-r-i:  did  Mr.  While  advise? 

r\;r   :.::•*.:  -i:e  arres:  :ind  rrosecurloa  of  the  writer  of  the  letter. 

?-!:   :{;".-j.rd     \\  >.i:  was  uie  crinion  of  the  Liwvers? 

l^i:  :".:<: \  >ho-.:ld  >ee  Mr.  Kar.s:brd,  i>av  him  the  account,  take  a 
:;rvc.y:  :n  r.:ll  or"  all  v;enar.ds.  and  explain  to  him  that  for  the  sakeoi 
/;>  Linv.l>  I  had  declined  :o  prcsecute  him. 

Mr.  H.lliT.d  -  Th_i:  wis  the  decision  alter  much  discussion? 

Vi>  .  th;f  lawyers  .-jrc-tc  the  matter  ^ith  Mr.  White,  and  I  did  not 
wish  :o  yrw c^ecute,  th^-iih  I  left  the  matter  in  their  hands,  requesting 
:he:u  to  c.  r.sult  n:y  huslrcitd  upon  the  subjecL 

*  P;d  she  consult  hum  ?  *  Mr.  Cumng  asked  in  a  whisper,  whil^ 
:  rctendlr.*:  :o  sort  his  j\arers.     The  mhisy-er  could  be  heard  through- 

.^[r.  Holland :  Reu.I!y,  vour  Worship,  I  cannot  submit  to  these 
interruptions. 
The  Magistrate :  What  interrupdons,  Mr.  Holland  ? 
Mr*  Holland :  D\d  \o>i  no;^  V»fc^  :l  tcckjxsl  made  by  the  prisoner  s 

Ikttor? 

The  Magistrate  t  I  ^^  ^<>^- 
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Mr.  Holland:  Then  we  will  proceed.  What  did  your  lawyers 
finally  advise  and  do  ? 

They  advised  me  not  to  trouble  Lord  St  Barnard  in  the  matter, 
unless  they  considered  it  necessary ;  it  would  only  give  him  useless 
annoyance.  I  was  to  leave  the  business  with  them,  and  they 
would  do  what  my  honour  and  peace  required;  and  I  afterwards 
understood  that  they  paid  the  money  and  obtained  the  receipt  as 
suggested 

Mr.  Holland,  having  informed  the  Bench  that  this  receipt  and 
other  documents  would  be  put  in  by  the  lawyers  themselves,  whom 
he  should  call,  proceeded  with  his  examination :  When  aid  you  hear 
from  the  prisoner  again  ? 

Not  for  three  years. 

Mr.  Holland  :  When  was  your  first  child  bom  ? 

A  year  after  my  marriage. 

Mr.  Holland :  And  the  next? 

Two  years  after  my  marriage. 

Mr.  Holland  :  I  believe  you  lost  this  one  ? 

Yes,  it  died  at  three  months. 

Mr.  Holland  :  You  have  two  children  living  ? 

I  have. 

Lady  St.  Barnard  thought  of  their  pratde  two  or  three  days  ag(; 
when  she  appealed  to  their  young  souls  for  sympathy,  and  the  tears 
rolled  slowly  down  her  white  cheeks. 

Mr.  Holland  :  Was  it  soon  after  the  birth  of  your  third  child  tl:at 
you  heard  again  from  the  prisoner  ? 

Yes,  between  three  and  four  years  after  my  marriage. 

Mr.  Holland  :  Will  your  ladyship  kindly  relate  the  circumstances 
to  the  Bench  ? 

I  received  a  letter  from  him  marked  "  Private,"  and  requesting  an 
interview. 

Mr.  Holland :  How  long  ago  was  this  ? 

About  a  year.  I  did  not  reply  to  the  note ;  but  sent  it  to  m) 
solicitors.  In  a  week  afterwards  he  called  at  Grassnook.  Lord  St. 
Larnard  was  in  Scotland.  I  saw  the  prisoner.  He  told  me  thai  he 
had  been  abroad  and  that  ill-fortune  followed  him  everywhere.  I 
said  ill-fortune  sooner  or  later  overtook  all  those  who  did  not  deserve 
to  be  successful.  I  told  him  that  I  felt  much  to  blame  for  seeing 
him,  as  I  ha  J  sent  his  note  to  my  lawyers  ;  but  I  did  not  like  that 
my  door  should  be  shut  upon  any  person  in  distress.  He  looked  ill 
and  badly  dressed,  and  he  said  he  was  in  want  I  gave  him  ^50, 
and  then  informed  him  most  solemnly  that  I  would  hold  no  further 
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communication  with  him.  He  begged  me  to  forgive  him  for  his 
wicked  persecution  of  me,  and  went  down  upon  his  knees  and  kissed 
my  hand.  He  said  my  kindness  had  conquered  him ;  he  was  too 
wicked  to  live,  and  that  he  would  yet  atone  for  the  past  I  ad\-ised 
him  to  go  to  my  lawyers  and  say  all  that  he  had  said  to  me ;  he  said 
he  would,  and  that  if  I  desired  it  he  would  write  me  a  letter  declaring 
his  crimes  and  his  unfounded  chaxges  or  insinuations  against  me.  I 
felt  sorry  for  him,  and  told  him  to  do  whatever  his  conscience  and 
his  better  natiu^  dictated. 

Mr.  Holland  :  How  soon  after  this  did  you  see  the  prisoner  again? 

About  a  week  afterwards. 

Mr.  Holland  :  \Vhere  ? 

In  the  park.  I  was  staying  with  my  husband  at  the  Westminster 
Palace  Hotel.  We  rode  in  the  park  daily.  I  saw  the  prisoner  once 
and  did  not  move  to  him.  He  was  very  gaily  dressed  and  leaning 
upon  the  railings  in  the  Row.  The  next  day  he  forced  himself  upon 
my  attention,  and  I  returned  his  salute,  as  also  did  Lord  St  Barnard. 
After  dinner  that  evening  I  told  his  lordship  how  Mr.  Ransford  had 
called  at  Grassnook  in  distress,  and  that  I  had  given  him  jCs^- 

Mr.  Holland  :  Did  the  prisoner  call  at  the  Westminster  Palace 
Hotel  ? 

Yes,  during  the  week. 

Mr.  Holland  :  How  long  after  your  seeing  him  in  the  park  ? 

Two  days  afterwards. 

Mr.  Holland  :  Were  you  alone  ? 

Yes,  Lord  St.  Barnard  was  attending  a  Committee  at  the  House  of 
Lords. 

!Mr.  Holland  :  What  transpired  ? 

Mr.  Ransford  was  announced,  and  before  I  could  deny  myself  to 
him,  he  had  entered  the  room,  having  followed  the  servant  withoiii 
the  man's  knowledge. 

Mr.  Holland  :  Upon  what  pretext  did  he  call  ? 

He  said  he  wanted  the  address  of  my  lawyers  in  order  that  he 
might  say  to  them  all  he  had  said  to  me  at  Grassnook.  He  had 
forgotten  their  address.  I  gave  it  to  him.  He  then  asked  me  to 
lend  him  ;^ioo,  And  I  declined  to  do  so.  I  said  I  would  write  to  the 
lawyers  after  he  had  called  upon  them,  and  if  they  approved  of  my 
lending  him  the  money  I  would  do  so.  This  is  all  that  had  transpired, 
when  Lord  St.  Barnard  came  in  and  luncheon  was  at  the  same  time 
announced.  Mr.  Ransford  said  he  was  going  to  America  on  the 
next  day  and  should  piobaW^^  ivo\.  \i^  'm  Yxc^\A  ^s^ccsv  ^^  xBaxsi^ 
vears,  and  under  these  c\TcMTt\->\2LTic^%  Vfc  V^  csJ^^^x^  ^^  ^K^^^c^s^ 
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to  the  only  friends  he  now  had  in  England.  He  told  Lord  St 
Bamiml  a  pitiful  story  of  his  misfortones^  and  said  he  hoped,  however, 
to  find  a  wealthy  uncle  at  South  Carolina,  where  he  should  probably 
settle.  Luncheon  being  again  annoimced,  I  asked  Mr.  Ransford  to 
stay,  and  he  remained  accordingly.  The  prisoner  called  upon  my 
husband  two  days  afterwards ;  but  I  have  not  seen  him  since,  except 
when  I  saw  him  here  in  the  dock. 

Mr.  Holland  :  I  have  no  more  questions  to  ask  your  ladyship  at 
present. 

There  was  a  buzzing  of  excitement  in  court  as  Mr.  Cuffing  rose. 
Even  the  prisoner  roused  himself  and  ventured  to  look  round  the 
court  when  he  saw  his  own  advocate  in  possession  of  the  ear  of  the 
magistrate. 

Mr.  Cuffing,  addressmg  the  Bench,  said  he  would  prefer  not  to 
commence  his  cross-examination  to-day.  It  only  wanted  half  an  hour 
to  their  usual  time  for  adjournment ;  and  he  would  like  to  consult 
his  client  before  entering  upon  a  cross-examination  which  must,  so 
far  as  he  could  see,  last  several  days. 

The  Magistrate :  Does  an  adjournment  meet  with  your  approval, 
Mr.  Holland  ? 

Mr.  Holland  :  I  would  rather  go  on,  but  leave  myself  in  the  hands 
of  your  Worship. 

The  Magistrate  :  How  many  witnesses  do  you  intend  to  call  ? 

Mr.  Holland :  I  have  a  very  long  list  of  witnesses,  your  Worship ; 
but  I  hope  you  will  not  consider  it  necessary  that  I  should  call  any 
of  them.  Already,  with  great  respect,  I  would  submit  that  you  have 
ample  evidence  for  committal. 

Mr.  Cuffing :  I  entirely  differ  with  my  learned  friend. 

The  Magistrate  :  I  think  we  had  better  adjourn. 

Mr.  Holland :  Very  well,  your  Worship,  till  when  ? 

The  Magistrate  :  Twelve  o'clock  to-morrow. 


CHAPTER  XIL 

MR.    CUFFING   CONSULTS   WITH    HIS   CLIENT. 

**  Well,"  said  Mr.  Simon  Cuffing,  when  the  door  of  his  client's  cell 
-was  closed  and  there  was  no  chance  of  being  overheard,  ^  you're  a 
pretty  fellow  to  have  for  a  client" 

**  What  do  you  mean  ?    You're  a  pretty  lawyer  tft  ledi>»  *  Hi«nt  in 
a  hole  like  this!"  said  Phil  Ransford 
poverty,  in  spite  of  its  short  com* 
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"Leave  you  here!"  said  Ihe  little  lawyer,  seating  himseir upon 
the  prisoner's  truckle  bed,  "  You  should  aot  have  told  me  a  park 
of  lies.  When  you  consult  a  lawyer,  my  friend,  you  should  be  u 
free  and  open  with  him  as  you  are  with  your  doctor." 

"I  was  perfectly  open  and  candid  with  you,"  said  Phil;  "aidl 
wish  I  had  kept  my  wrongs  to  myself." 

"  Your  WTongs  !  "  said  Cuffing,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 

"  You  said  if  only  half  of  what  I  told  you  were  true  there  «on!d  be 
no  difficulty  about  making  money  out  of  them,"  whined  the  prisoner. 

"  Money !  you  humbug !  but  you  have  made  money  out  of  them, ' 

"  I  told  you  I  had." 

■■  You  did  not  tell  me  how  much,  nor  when,  nor  how,  nor  uiy  of 
die  circumstances.  And  look  what  a  mull  you  made  of  the  old  Eari 
business !  Why,  the  examination  upon  that  point  damns  oui  whole 
case." 

"  You  don't  think  so,"  Ransford  replied,  looking  for  the  first  time 
at  the  lawyer,  his  eyes  having  wandered  hitherto  in  every  otbo 
direction  than  that  in  which  Mr.  Cuffing  sat  contemplating  him  wilb 
keen  watchfulness. 

"  If  your  Piccadilly  incident  breaks  down  we  are  done  for.  Yoa 
will  get  six  months'  imprisonment  at  the  very  least ;  perh^  sii 
years,"  said  Cuffing,  spitefully. 

Ransford  shuddered,  and  commenced  to  pace  the  narrow  cdl 

"  What  will  ^\'yldenberg  and  his  lot  really  say  when  we  get  then 
into  the  box?" 

"The  truth!"  exclaimed  Ransford,  stopping  suddenly  and  cflo- 
fronting  the  lawyer. 

"Bravo!"  said  Cuffing.  "That  is  more  like  yourself.  That  b 
the  idea  to  get  into  your  head.  Feel  it  when  you  stand  in  the  dod 
lo-morrow.  Don't  look  like  a  cowanl  and  a  sneak;  tiy  lo  look  like 
a  martyr.  By  the  way,  have  you  an  enemy  ?  I  don't  mean  that 
course  you  have  ;  but  an  enemy  who  owes  you  a  long- 
grudge  ;  a  fierce,  bearded  fellow,  with  deep,  speaking  e>'es,' 

"  Not  that  I  know  of,"  said  the  prisoner. 

"  What  has  become  of  that  Dunelm  student  ?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"Uliatwas  he  like?  Was  he  strong?  I  mean  the  fellow wIki 
licked  you  on  the  doorstep  of  The  Hermitage?" 

"Strong  !     I  could  have  broken  him  over  my  knee,  but  be  took 

e  by  surprise  and  in  the  dark,"  said  Phil,  drawing  htnuclf  Up  \a 

,s  full  height. 
"Ah,  then,  the  grizzly-looking  fellow  who  is  in  court  cveirdky, 


tn  that;  of 

lg-«t3|A|^ 
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watching  you  like  a  wild  cat  waiting  for  the  release  of  a  rat  from  a 
cage,  cannot  be  he/'  said  Cuffing,  reflectively. 

Ransford  turned  pale. 

"  You  have  noticed  him  ?  "  said  the  lawyer,  quickly. 

"  Yes,  once ;  but  it  is  not  Tom  Mayfield,  though  his  eyes  are 
like ;  I  wondered  why  he  scowled  so  at  me ;  he  is  twice  the  size  of 
Mayfield ;  perhaps  it  is  some  friend  of  Lord  St  Barnard." 

"A  devilish  eye,  has  he  not?"  said  Cuffing, enjo3dng  the  prisoner's 
evident  fear. 

"  Yes,"  said  Phil,  "  but  I  thought  you  came  to  see  me  about  the 
cross-examination. " 

"  So  I  did,"  said  the  lawyer. 

"  When  I  first  seriously  talked  with  you  about  this  case  you  said  a 
clever  fellow  with  a  secret  such  as  mine  ought  not  to  be  drinking  in 
a  common  coffee-house  with  a  common  lawyer  like  you." 

"Ah;  then,  you  see,  you  are  not  a  clever  fellow,  and  the  common 
lawyer  phrase  was  a  bit  of  the  pride  that  apes  humility ;  you  have  a 
good  memory  for  some  things." 

**  I  have,  and,  by  the  Lord,  if  you  don't  sOon  get  me  out  of  this, 
Cuffing,  when  I  do  come  out  I  shall  remember  who  got  me  into  the 
scrape,"  said  the  prisoner,  angrily. 

"  Pooh  !  You  forget  that  six-shooter  I  told  you  of,  my  friend,  and 
you  ought  to  remember  that  I  am  not  a  coward ;  only  the  bravest 
lawyer  in  London  would  have  taken  up  you  and  your  black-mailing 
case.  Apologise  to  me  for  your  impertinence,  or  I'll  leave  you  in 
gaol  to  rot  like  the  cur  you  are." 

Cuffing  rose,  picked  up  his  bag,  and  took  up  his  hat. 

"Good  heavens,  Cuffing,  don't  leave  me.  My  dear  fellow,  I 
apologise  humbly,  and  with  all  my  heart.  Don't  desert  a  poor  devil 
like  that     There's  my  hand," 

Cuffing  took  two  of  Phil's  fingers,  and,  returning  them  to  their 
owner,  said — 

"  All  right ;  now  to  business ;  sit  down." 

"  Pardon  me  a  moment ;  don't  you  think  we  could  settle  the  case; 
withdraw  for  a  certain  sum  before  this  cross-examination  begins  ?  " 

"  Too  early,"  said  the  lawyer. 

"  You  think  so  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I'm  sure  so." 

"  You  know  best,"  said  the  prisoner,  with  a  sigh. 

"  Now,  as  to  the  line  of  the  cross-examination,  I  a 
about  that,  and  I  hate  that  fellow  Holland ;  his  v»^ 
is  very  insolent ;  I'll  be  even  with  him.'' 
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**  H^  a  2  sccb  :  bet  ryen  !&e  is  a  bcKinster,  and  has  we^it  with  the 
heacT..''  scu^tstssd  P!:iL 

-Wd^irt!  n  drnck  pttti  otct  the  house,  jonH  see.  Did  the 
hdj  ever  go  jnywbeL'c  widi  joa  in  addition  to  die  Ddphos 
Theatre?^ 

^  No,  I  tfwnV  net,'*  said  Phxl,  looking  inqnxringly  at  die  lawyer. 

~  Xever  to  Crcnwraev  fior  instance?" 

"^  Xor  to  the  Alhambra,  the  Aigyle,  nor  any  place  of  that  kind?** 

There  was  no  nnstaking  Cnffing^s  manner;  he  plainly  wished  the 
prisoner  to  say  "  Yes.*' 

- 1  think  not." 

**  Quite  sore  she  (fid  not  go  to  Crcmome  with  you  ?  Did  jrou  not 
once  tefl  me  that  she  created  some  disturbance  there,  and  you  had 
to  bring  her  away  ?  " 

"DidltdlTOuso?" 

**  I  think  you  did,"  said  Cuffing,  taking  out  a  pencil  and  making 
a  note  on  the  back  of  his  brief^  'Mt  is  a  very  important  point,  espe- 
cially in  cross-examination ;  it  does  not  pledge  you,  because  you  are 
not  on  your  oadi ;  I  can  only  ask  her  the  question." 

"  Ves,  I  think  I  remember — ask  her  the  question,  confound  her.' 

**  Good,*'  said  Cuffing,  making  notes ;  "  and  about  the  Arg>ie,  you 
must  have  taken  there  ?  " 

**  Yes,  I  did,  and  to  the  Alhambra  as  well." 

"  Of  course ;  memory  is  a  most  singular  arrangement,'*'  said  Cuffing, 
as  if  talking  to  his  notes ;  "  touch  one  chord  and  a  whole  instrument 
of  chords  and  harmonies  comes  into  play  ;  yes,  you  took  her  to  the 
Argyle  and  to  the  Alhambra.     Any  particular  date  ?  " 

**  After  the  Piccadilly  night,  and  once  before,"  said  PhiL 

"  Yes,"  said  Cuffing,  still  writing.  "  Did  she  not  sup  with  you 
once  or  twice  at  a  cafe'  in  the  Haymarket  ? " 

*'  I  don't  know,"  said  Phil. 

'*  Try  and  remember,"  said  Cuffing,  looking  at  him ;  '*  it  is  no  good 
half  doing  the  business ;  in  for  a  penny,  in  for  a  pound ;  make  a  clean 
breast  of  it ;  the  lady's  honour  is  not  worth  considering  now ;  you 
don't  like  to  kiss  and  tell,  I  know ;  the  feeling  is  honourable  to  you ; 
but  it's  no  good  shirking  at  this  period  of  the  case ;  they  have  forced  us 
to  oi)en  our  mouths,  and  we  must  do  it — we  are  in  the  dock,  not  they." 

"  Give  mc  your  hand,  Cuffing,  fairly  as  man  to  man,"  said  Rans- 
ford  with  sudden  energy. 

"What  for?" 
"l-^dging  yourself  i\va\.  you  m\\\i^  ^r^^  ^»  ^^-^ 
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"  True  to  you  I — any  lawyer  who  is  not  true  to  his  client  deserves  to 
^  kicked  by  all  honest  men." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  know ;  but  ours  is  a  different  matter ;  give  me  your 
"^uid,  and  let  us  vow  to  be  true  and  faithful  to  each  other,  come 
^•bat  may." 

"  Ransford,  you  are  an  ass ;  but  there's  my  hand  ;  is  it  not  enough 
^bat  lamhere?" 

The  prisoner  took  the  lawyer's  hand  in  his  and  gripped  it. 
'*  There,  Cuffing,  I  give  myself  up  to  you  ;  we  will  be  true  to  each 
<Hher." 

'*  Yes,  yes,"  said  Cuffing,  withdrawing  his  hand ;  "  of  course  we  will." 
Phil  sighed,  and  buried  his  head  in  his  hands. 
"Now,  when  you're  ready,"  said  Cuffing,  **  we  will  get  on." 
"  I  am  ready,"  said  Phil,  "  ready  to  go  the  whole  hog." 
"  Yes  ;  she  supped  with  you  frequently  at  cafe's  in  the  Haymarket ; 
^he  paid  a  visit  to  Brighton  with  you  ;  she  twice  went  to  Cremome 
'^ith  you,  and  once  created  a  disturbance  there;  she  went  to  the 
Argyle   several   times,   and  you  twice  had  a  private  box  at   the 
Alhambra,"  said  Cuffing,  waiting. 
"  Yes,"  said  Phil  with  firmness. 

"  Good  ;  now  is  the  time  to  shake  hands,"  said  the  lawyer ;  "  but 
no  matter,  we  will  proceed.     Was  that  true  about  your  sending  letters 
to  Miss  Waller  through  the  organ-blower  ?  " 
*'  Yes." 

'*  And  is  her  story  about  your  first  meeting  true  ?  " 
"  Yes." 

"  Charming  girl  she  must  have  been  in  those  days." 
"  Ah,  she  was,  she  was." 

"  Splendid-looking'woman  now,"  said  Cuffing,  still  making  notes, 
and  talking  to  them. 

"  Sometimes  I  feel  sorry  for  her,"  said  Phil. 
**  You  are  afraid  of  being  shot,  eh  ?  " 
Phil  shuddered. 

**  Steer  clear  of  that  fellow  with  the  beard  and  the  eyes.    What  did 
you  give  for  the  jewels  you  presented  to  Miss  AValler  ?  " 
**  A  hundred  guineas." 
"  Ah,  you  were  flush  of  money  then." 
"  I  was." 

**  During  the  time  you  were  paying  your  addresses  to  Miss  Waller 
did  you  ever  intend  to  marry  her?" 
•*  No." 
'*  Cruel  youth!     Takiiw' 
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correct ;  there  are  flaws  in  it  I  know,  of  course,  and  I  shall  tear  it  to 
tatters ;  but,  for  my  own  information,  tell  me  is  it  generally  correct?" 

"  It  is." 

''  That  is  a  grand  point  in  our  favour,  her  admission  about  taking 
lodgings  in  St  John's  Wood ;  there  is  evidence,  of  course,  to  rebut 
our  charge  on  that  head,  but  we  will  worry  and  harass  them  long 
before  that ;  and  I  think  there  may  be  a  crisis  in  the  cross-examina- 
tion at  which  Lord  St.  Barnard  will  desire  to  treat/' 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Ransford  eagerly. 

**  How  soon  you  show  the  white  feather!"  said  CufRng,  laying  down 
his  pencil,  and  foldmg  up  his  brief  and  notes. 

*'  Not  the  white  feather ;  but  money  is  my  game,  not  vengeance." 

''  AVell,  and  suppose  Lord  St  Barnard  asked  you  on  his  knees  to 
take  pity  on  his  wife,  and  put  her  right  with  the  world,  what  is  your 
idea  as  to  money  ?  " 

**  Ten  thousand  pounds." 

'*  He  might  ask  you  to  sign  a  document,  or  make  another  statutory 
declaration  on  your  oath,  that  all  you  have  said  is  false ;  giving  you  a 
sort  of  undertaking  not  to  prosecute  you,  and  also  letting  you  get  out 
of  the  country  before  publishing  your  own  condemnation ;  I  don't 
know,  of  course,  what  he  could  or  would  propose,  or  how  it  could  be 
done." 

"  I  would  act  on  vour  instructions." 

*'  I  don't  see  how  I  could  advise  you ;  compromises  are  made 
sometimes,  but  there  is  a  crime  called  compounding  a  felony ;  I  don't 
know  whether  that  would  apply,  but  it  is  not  well  to  discount  the 
future,  and  I  don't  think  you  ought  to  go  into  the  question  of  com- 
promise with  me — not  now,  at  any  rate,  not  now,"  said  Cuffing,  with 
a  look  of  virtuous  rebuke. 

*'  Are  you  going  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  think  we  quite  understand  each  other,"  said  Cuffing,  ham- 
mering at  the  door,  which  was  promptly  opened  by  a  police  officer. 

"  Oh,  it  is  so  infernally  lonely  here,"  whined  Ransford. 

"  It  is  lonelier  for  prisoners  after  committal,"  said  CufRng,  coldly. 
*'  Good-bye  ;  I  shall  see  you  to-morrow." 

The  next  moment  Phil  Ransford  was  alone,  and  Cuffing  was 
nodding  a  pleasant  au  rcvoir  to  Bow  Street 

(To  ht  continued.) 
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QUESnOX.  not  within  die  range  of  the  new  Com- 
misloii,  bat  scarcely  less  important  than  that  of  the 
management  of  coUege  revenues,  is  slowly  working 
itself  out  in  Oxford.  It  is  well  known  :ha:  mition  in 
the  Univeisity  is  &Ding  more  and  nx>re  into  die  hands  of  married 
men  lirii^  ootside  the  collie  walls.  V^liedier  the  change  would  be 
for  good  or  eril  was  once  a  favourite  subject  for  debate,  but  now 
diat  it  is  actually  being  made  there  is  litde  left  for  outsiders  but  to 
await  silently  the  issue  of  a  practical  trial  And  jus:  i:ow  the  pleasing 
and  pictnrcsque  side  of  the  matter  is  so  much  the  raore  pron:inen: 
that  many  have  fbigotten  that  they  ever  saw  any  o±er. 

If  none  bat  the  brave  deserve  the  fair,  the  nrst  nurried  Fellow 
may  be  thought  to  have  made  good  his  title.  Love  venrures  are 
supposed  to  require  nerve  under  the  most  crdinarv  circunistances. 
and  the  situation  becomes  almost  heroic  in  a  grim,  exclusive  con^nion- 
room,  under  the  unsympathetic^  gaze  of  a  corporate  bciy.  But.  the 
suit  once  made,  the  judges  became  p>etitioners  in  their  turn.  Like 
the  Chinese  jury  at  a  certain  famous  trial,  they  n:>t  crJy  acquired 
the  offender  but  lost  no  time  in  following  his  ejcanar-'e.  ^\'he^  it 
was  found  that  die  portrait  of  the  Founder  had  not  leap:  trcra  i:> 
frame  at  the  removal  of  the  opposing  statute,  timid  men  xrho  had  held 
their  breath  began  to  gather  heart  and  feel  their  way  ::^ards  a  Ifbern- 
of  which  thev  had  never  before  dreamed.  And  n^w  there  is  uo  r2:r:' 
strangeness  in  the  news  that  a  junior  FeUow  is  going  to  be  married 
than  in  the  armoimcement  that  he  has  taken  bis  Master's  degree. 

With  the  luxury  of  diflacms  uxor  comes  the  necessity  cf  a  drs:-^. 
A  new  suburb  on  the  north  side  of  the  dty  has  been  created 
thereby,  and  has  that  oi'erpowering  eflfect  upon  the  soberness  cf  the 
reason  which  the  poet  felt  on  beholding  the  neig^bouiir^  qnres^ 
domes,  and  towers.  The  groves  of  Academus  have  been  trimmed  to 
the  likeness  cf  the  shady  haunts  of  Clapham.  Villas,  detached  and 
semi-detached,  of  ever>'  conceivable  design  and  placed  at 
possible  angle,  raking  one  another  with  multitudinous  windows*  a 
\ying  with  one  another  in  the  pretty  fandfiilness  of  their 
lisen  up  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  married  don.  He 
letters  seeks  companionship  widi  die  outer  vorid;  a 
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rcli.::  :r-5  "jriv.  S:c:=r.  thrcu-ih  ^":tr::'>Da  colls,  and  ^-ith  Nature  in  a 
Ln-r  i-:i-z3rc=~.  Hiiher  he  rr^nspons  hLs  slowly  gathered  sj'oiis 
::"  :'-rr.r.ire.  'icnrcs,  ind  w-iiks.  If  his  heanh  be  at  times  too 
zjjTi-K-  :";r  '--5  h-:-?: iiilin-.  he  hi3  onlv  lo  caii  in  the  aid  of  his  collece. 
S;.ii  -^hich.  rimed  ziily  a:  the  Rc3U>rat:o3,  and  cups  known  to  have 
'c^r-  ::-::hec  'it  Rcval  liis.  are  a:  his  service.  Concerts  in  the  hall, 
cr;- : --let-pcrdes  c*  the  LaTc.  lunchecos  in  common-room,  and  even  a 
diri-re  in  the  fi-^rsary.  arc  5.?me  di  the  cr.tertainmcnts  made  possiMe 
-}  '^'^  irh<nI;iT  c:  Founders  and  benefactors  under  the  modem 
.rtcnreiancn  •::  thej:  bc-r-esrs. 

All  Oils  wjdLd  h^  -.cry  enchanda^  if  it  mere  not  for  the  question 

--"■"  tir  -Jie  o:iier  'zurrose^  cf  Ur*iver?:n"  life  are  likelv  to  be  afcected 

"-^'-^^"      To  5.:3ie  :be  while  srstem  of  college  discipline — takin:^ 

the  w:rd  in  :3  -^ide^t  sense — seems  :o  te  in  peril.     They  feel  thai 

the  eld  t:e<  are  l^iz,:  Ltallv  lessened.     Thev  d»5ub:  whether  the 

z:>j:  carziully  crpr-isec  Co-ot^radve  Ass  xiition  for  the  supply  of 

".z'jr-r;r>  "-ill  e-.er  niiie   -r  for  the  closer  relationship  which  exists 

:«:■»  cer.  reside-:  nijrs.  and  for  :be  wider  influence  which  thev  have 

u:  .^c  their  :  urils.     They  mar-'.rti::  -Jiat  some  of  the  highest  ends  of 

cjUt^e  l^e  are  nii>s<ird  -'  the  teacher  have  not  duties  bevond  those  of 

rr-^re  r».:::n,  ^ni  d:   r.::  recc^nise  mants  which  cannot  be  supplied 

thrCw^'r.   :-r   :c^es  of  a  n::e-bcck-     They  think  that  the  lives  of 

scn::r>  :L::d  -.iniir?.  ::"  ihere  is  :c  *:^  ar.v  real  cont^'ct,  ouuhi  to  ilow 

as  much  .-.s  I'jssi'rle  :r.  Lie  same  ch-inneL     The  college  tutor,  as  they 

TiZien::  i:  him.  hve-i  :r.  ±e  ulcs:  cf  his  pupils.   His  life  was  bound  up 

w.:h  h.s  wcrk  an: :  m ?:  ".hem-    If  he  nj. :  c:her  interests  than  those  which 

run  with  v.cj-  ?wn.  :hrv  heard  nctliinj  cf  them.    He  f 3*1: owed  the  rules 

k\  the  srstem  rv  'a-.-..:h  thev  were  governed  and  accepted  manvof  its 

rc>:r.-.in:5.     He  meuf  .re-d  his  time  by  the  same  calendar,  joined  in  z, 

c  jnin::n  w:r>h:y.  w/.s  3  resen:  ut  a  c^mm.-^n  meaL     He  m-as  generally 

v..:..in  reach,  c:uld  le  seen  at  K<,t  times,   and  consulted  on  chance 

m.it:er>.    He  was  alii.iys  a  lirrle  distant  in  manner,  the  undergraduate 

a  l::tlc  shy  ahcut  ay;  ::a.chL".c  rum  :  :ut  there  were  o;»K)rtxmities  for  a 

iiv-jr  intercourse  wh;.  never  the  mclination  for  it  arose.     But  now  the 

d:st.\nve  is  r<lr.^  rather  xi-idened  th.an  lessened.     The  manried  tutor's 

l.:o  :s  dividL\:  between  the  two  worlds  di  a  University  and  a  counti}- 

towu-     The  crb:t  :n  -.vhich  be  moves  crosses  the  college  only  during 

certain  hours.     To  seek  him  Dct  when  he  is  off  duty  is  almost  an 

imra^ion*  whilst  his  advances  lose  their  intended  effect  throagh  the 

tedious  foimiiixies  wYv-.cii  xJcmck  -ascstXx^.    ^^  tsi"«  Ssv  Vimself  imnte 

iniunaie  teUx\onv\3w\\is  ^c^tcKj^Saa^  ^^^tirx  «iKXKsiascM^^ 
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and  daughters  must  sooner  or  later  have  a  disturbing  eficct  upon  the 
grave  traditions  of  the  place.     Their  interest  in  the  studies  and 
ceremonials  of  the  University  may  be  praiseworthy,  but  it  is  distract- 
ing.   It  is  whispered  that  they  already  overflow  the  benches  of  tlie 
public  lecture-rooms,  outnumber  the  undergraduates  in  some  of  their 
own  chapels,  flutter  through  the  aisles  of  St.  Mary's,  and  spread  a 
gay  fringe  round  the  House  of  Convocation.     It  is  hardly  to  be 
wondered  at  if  ancient  customs  have  a  queer  look  in  such  a  setting, 
and  sometimes  fail  to  be  impressive.  At  Oxford,  as  elsewhere,  there  are 
certain  ceremonies  which,  to  be  solemn,  presupi)ose  certain  assem!)lie.s 
or,  for  want  of  these,  slip  at  once  into  pantomime.     Hut  perhaps  that 
which  is  most  feared  from  a  mixed  population  is  the  influx  of  ;.;aieties 
and  fashionable  follies  hitherto  excluded.     Theatricals  and  < lances, 
musical,  tea-drinking,  and  croquet  parties  are  inseparable  ac<  idents 
of  feminine  life  hardly  favourable  to  the  sober  repose  oi  a  place  (jf 
*  learning.  The  bulk  of  undergraduates  may  be  disturbed  by  thein  not 
at  all ;  many  only  in  a  trifling  degree  ;  but  to  some  they  may  be  posi- 
tively hurtful.   A  favoured  few  receive  admission  to  society  from  wliii.li 
the  majority  are  debarred.     Attentions  and  invitations  which  would 
be  commonplace  elsewhere  become  seductive  amid  the  restraints  of 
college  life.  There  is  a  sort  of  adventure  and  flattering  sense  of  privi- 
lege in  being  the  hero  of  half  a  dozen  drawing  rooms  in  a  place  where 
admission  to  one  is  a  novelty  and  an  exception.     And  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  distinction,  such  as  it  is,  may  really  be  based 
on  nothing  more  solid  than  a  reputation  for  being  a  good  dancer,  an 
actor,  or  a  comic  singer,  it  is  sometimes  asked  whether  so  poor  an  am- 
bition ought  to  be  allowed  to  find  a  field  amid  the  aims  of  University 
life.     There  is  the  risk,  moreover,  of  certain  premature  entangle- 
ments to  which  judicious  parents  may  be  exjKxted  to  ask  that  their 
sons  should  not  be  exposed. 

Have  the  advocates  of  the  new  movement  ever  taken  into  account 
the  financial  difficulties  which  are  likely  to  arise?  Housekeej^ing  is 
a  game  pretty  enough  at  the  outset,  but  ajn  \o  ^tow  grave  and  com- 
plicated towards  the  end.  As  the  college  fmuN  arc  disirihuted  by  a 
scale  of  bachelor  wants,  a  further  source  of  inc(»mc  will  nt  last  become 
necessary  by  way  of  supplement.  The  siray  <  riiinbs  of  L'niversity 
ottices  are  not  likely  to  be  overlooked.  These  h.ive  not  hitherto  been 
valued  for  the  emoluments  attached  to  them,  and  have  often  been 
passed  by  and  left  to  those  who  had  wvac  time,  or  were  more  fitted, 
for  their  discharge.  But  such  a  pit«h  «)r  liii;h  molive  will  hardly, 
perhaps,  be  possible  under  the  urgency  i)f  household  wants.  A  man 
whose  pockets  are  half  empty  never  knows  when  his  hands  are  full,. 
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and,  measuring  his  gains  by  his  needs,  has  no  scruples  about  being 
a  pluralist  Will  not  the  result  be  an  increasing  anxiety  to  secure 
bye-works,  and  an  active  canvassing  for  small  appointments,  with  ail 
the  heart-burnings  and  petty  jealousies  which  arise  when  personal 
failures,  trifling  enough  in  themselves,  are  mourned  over  as  family 
disasters) 

Nor,  it  is  sometimes  argued,  T\ill  these  domestic  complications  be 
without  effect  upon  the  learning  of  the  University.  Not  that  study 
and  reflection  are  impossible  amid  the  toil  and  stress  of  married  life, 
but  that  unremunerative  lines  of  work  are  likely  to  be  abandoned 
for  those  which  will  pay.  Only  the  solitary  student,  as  a  rule,  can 
afford  to  wait  for  a  late  harvest  and  run  the  risk  of  receiving  an 
intangible  reward ;  the  family  man  must  have  immediate  returns  in 
good  marketable  shape.  The  great  work  which  was  projected  in 
youth  to  be  the  triumph  of  old  age  comes  forth  in  th^  interval  as  a 
modest,  but  widely  advertised,  school  manual,  or  is  bom  prematurely 
in  the  pages  of  a  magazine.  This  is  a  convenient  mode  of  dis- 
counting all  personal  claims  on  posterity;  but  whether  the  future 
fame  of  the  University  as  a  learned,  as  well  as  an  efficient,  teaching 
body  will  be  advanced  thereby  is  open  to  question. 

Briefly,  then,  the  misgivings  expressed  on  the  whole  question  are 
based  on  t\v'o  principles :  first,  that  the  discipline  of  a  college,  like 
that  of  a  ship  or  regiment,  carmot  be  maintained  unless  those  who 
enforce  it  are  also  governed  by  it ;  secondly,  that  the  efficiency  of 
a  college  is  in  proportion  to  the  completeness  with  which  the  lives 
of  the  members  composing  it  are  concentrated  upon  the  objects 
for  which  they,  as  a  Society,  exist  That  there  will  be  no  loss  under 
either  head  when  scattered  schoolmasters,  heads  of  families,  are 
substituted  for  resident  unmarried  tutors,  appears  to  be  the  counter- 
position  ;  and  it  is  because  many  earnest-minded  men  doubt  its 
strength  that  we  thrust  these  untuneful  notes  amid  the  pleasant 
pipings  of  its  friends. 
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I  RELINQUISHED  loHg  ago  the  plan  of  publishing  an  obituar 
if  distinguished  people  as  they  disappear  from  society,  from  ih : 
fudio,  from  the  Courts  of  Law,  from  St  Stephen's,  and  from  Albemarle 
treet ;  but  I  do  not  think  I  ought  to  pass  over  the  names  of  men 
ke  Sir  Henry  Holland,  Lord  Chief  Justice  Bovill,  and  Vice-Chan- 
iWoT  Wickens,  because  all  three  of  these  were  thoroughly  characteristic 
len.  Perhaps  Sir  Henry  Holland  will  be  more  generally  missed 
lan  the  able  and  accomplished  lawyers  whom  I  link  with  him,  be- 
luse  he  possessed  a  more  striking  personality  and  touched  societ}'  at 
ore  points.  He  was  the  dfou  idkal  of  a  fashionable  physician,  and 
lerefore  of  a  race  of  men  who  are  fast  disappearing  from  the  world, 
[est  of  the  men  who  are  at  the  head  of  the  profession  now  are  hard 
Lidents,  men  who  have  worked  their  way  to  the  positions  they  hold  by 
ieer  liard  work — that  is,  by  devoting  themselves  heart  and  soul  to 
le  special  study ;  and  you  hardly  ever  see  or  hear  anything  of  them 
ccept  at  the  hospitals  or  in  the  sick  room.  But  Sir  Henry  Holland 
id  the  men  of  Sir  Henry  Holland's  stamp  won  their  laurels  in  the 
rawing-room  by  their  courtly  manners,  their  high  breeding,  their 
telligence,  or  their  wit.  You  met  them  everywhere  :  at  the  tables 
■  the  aristocracy,  at  the  club  house,  at  the  Opera,  at  the  Royal 
>ciet>',  at  Almack's ;  and  everywhere  you  met  them  in  the  thick  of 
fe  and  work,  interesting  themselves  in  everything  that  interested  their 
itients.  And  this  was  the  secret  of  their  success.  All  that  a  hand- 
>me  and  stately  young  physician  had  to  do  to  make  a  name  and  a 
irtune  was  to  gain  an  entree  into  Holland  House  or  some  centre  of 
shion  of  that  sort,  to  take  a  house  in  Brook  Street,  put  up  a  brass 
late,  publish  a  treatise  developing  a  taking  theory,  make  himself 
rreeable,  talk  well,  and  he  might  in  a  year  or  two  pick  up  guineas 
»  a  pigeon  picks  up  peas.  You  do  not  require  a  very  profound 
lowledge  of  medicine  to  deal  with  most  of  tlie  cases  that  you  meet 
ith  in  a  fashionable  practice;  and  Sir  Henry  Holland  did  not 
>ssess  this  knowledge.  **  It  is  so  nice,  you  know,"  women  say,  "  to 
Lve  some  one  to  whom  you  can  talk  all  about  yourself  now  and 
en  ";  and  that  was  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  fashionable  physician, 
e  was  a  man  to  talk  to  about  yourself  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  every 
ly,  to  tell  you  the  last  thing  out,  to  give  you  a  sketch  of  his  ttP 
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in  the  autumn,  of  the  geysers  of  Iceland,  of  the  flora  of  the  Caucasians, 
to  explain  the  newest  idea  in  science,  and  to  draw  a  pen-and-ink 
portrait  in  your  album  of  Mehemet  Ali  or  of  General  Jackson.    This 
originally  was  the  source  of  Sir  Henry  Holland's  popularity.    The 
physician  was  grafted  upon  the  man  of  science  and  the  Siwant.    But 
all  this  is  reversed  now,  and  the  man  of  fashion  or  the  savant  must 
be  grafted  upon  the  physician  if  the  physician  wishes  to  touch  the 
woild  at  any  other  than  the  professional  point.     And  this  makes  all 
the  difference  in  the  world 


Sir  William  Bovill  was  a  fair  representative  of  the  Parliainenury 
kiwyer  in   contradistinction  to  the  Chamber  law}'er  represented  by 
Vice-Chancellor  Wickens.    The  Lord  Chief  Justice  knew  best  how 
to  deal  with  men  ;  the  Vice-Chancellor  knew  best  how  to  deal  with 
books  and  briefs.    You  may  make  a  fortune  at  Nisi  Prius  in  no  time, 
if  you  happen  to  possess  the  trick  ot  iinnning  verdicts,  without  know- 
ing much  of  law  or  anything  at  all  of  equity,  and  some  of  the  most 
successful  advocates  in  recent  years  have  been  men  who  are  learned 
only  by  the  courtesy  of  the  court     Of  course  here  and  there  you 
may  pick  out  men  quite  as  much  distinguished  by  their  learning  as 
by  their  keenness  and  their  eloquence.     Sir  Roundell  Palmer  wis 
one  of  these.    Sir  John  Karslake  is  another.     But  these  are  men  in  a 
thousand.     "  At  Nisi  Prius,"  I  once  heard  a  clever  lawyer  say,  "the 
first  thing  is  to  have  a  long  nose.     At  the  Equity  Bar  the  first  thing 
is  to  have  a  long  head."     And  that  is  the  fact.     You  can  tell  an 
Equity  lawyer  from  a  Nisi  Prius  man  at  a  glance.     It  all  lies  in  the 
nose,  and  you  have  only  to  walk  into  Westminster  Hall  and  look  at 
ihe  judges,  and  then  to  stroll  into  Lincoln's  Inn  and  spend  an  hour 
with  the  Vice-Chancellors,  to  see  how  much  the  nose  tells  for  at 
Westminster  in  comparison  with  Chancery  Lane.      The  most  dis- 
tinguished men  upon  the  Bench  are  the  men  with  the  longest  noses. 
Brougham's  was  the  perfection  of  a  Nisi  Prius  nose.     It  was  the  only 
cature  he  had  to  talk  about.     But  it  made  him  Lord  Chancellor  at  a 
bound.     You  could  not  have  asked  a  man  with  tliat  nose  to  take  a 
Puisne  judgeship.     It  made  Brougham  the  first  man  at  the  Bar,  the 
first  man  in  the  House  of  Commons  (at  least  he  had  no  second),  and 
the  first  man  in  the  Courts  of  Law — and  that,  loo,  in  spite  of  Lord  St. 
1  .eonards'  exquisite  epigram  that  if  the  owner  of  that  nose  had  known 
a  little  of  equity  he  would  have  known  a  little  of  everythii^.    The 
lite  Lord  Chief  Justice  had  but  on6  fault — and  that  lay  in  Uft  nose. 
H«  had  no  nose  worth  talking  about.     But  you  could  alwi^  depend 
upon  hixD.    He  x<ras  ivol  a  biiUiaiit  man:    He  hardly  made  any  mait 
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the  House  of  Commons.  But  he  always  read  his  briefs.  Ble 
va^'s  knew  every  point  of  his  case  ;  and  this  wastmiple  consposa- 
n  for  everything  eke.  The  fusion  of  law  and  •equity  will  briog 
)re  of  these  inen  to  the  front,  and  we  shall  probably  see  morcsii^flf 
wnsraen  taking  their  seats  upon  the  Bench  after  loitering  a 
irs  at  the  Utter  Bar,  and  fewer  Parliamentaiy  terristcrs. 
ouse  of  Commons  is  at  present  the  avenue  to  the  highest  hontMRS 
the  law.  But  I  do  not  Vxiow  that  it  is  the  best.  It  may  gi^-^  us 
en  and  brilliant  Nisi  Prius  judges.  But  it  does  not  give  us  tbe 
St  Vice-Chancellors  or  Lords  Justices.  Sir  John  Wickens  never 
t  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  this  is  the  case  with  three  or 
.ir  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Puisne  judges.  We  shall  have  less 
jcjuence  on  the  Beiich  when  we  cease  to  take  our  judges  from  the 
ouse  of  Commons.     But  we  shall  probably  have  mote  law. 


But  with  Sir  Roundell  Palnaer  on  the  woolsack,  with  Sir  Alexander 
)ckburn  in  the  Queen's  Bench,  and  Sir  John  Coleridge  in  the 
:)mmon  Pleas,  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  overmuch  about 
Dquence  on  the  Bench.  These  men  are,  perhaps,  three  of  the  most 
complished  speakers  in  England.  They  are  not  orators  either  of 
em  in  the  American  sense  of  "  a  steam  engine  in  breeches  ; "  bat  if 
A\  run  off  on  your  fingers  the  great  masters  of  pure,  picturesque,  «od 
aceful  English,  you  can  liardly  omit  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Lood 
lief  Justice,  and  the  ex-Attomey-General.  And  this  is  what  English 
oquence  is  more  and  more  coming  to.  It  is  simply  fluent  and 
aceful  talk.  The  Parliamentary  orators  are  an  extinct  race,  or  will 
on  be  ;  for  the  only  men  now  left  in  the  House  of  Commons  with 
e  true  instincts  of  the  orator  are  Bright  and  Gladstone.  All  the 
st  are  simply  talkers  ;  and  it  is  only  once  or  t^vice  in  a  Session  that 
ese  men  find  an  o]»j)ortunity  for  the  exercise  of  their  imperial 
)wers.  The  talk  that  takes  best  with  the  House  of  Commons  is  Mr, 
Israeli's,  and  this  is  the  highest  and  most  perfect  form  of  Parlia- 
cntar^'  talk.  Mr.  Disraeli  is  never  ridiculous  exceyrt  when  he  tries, 
.  the  Americans  say,  to  orate.  And  the  explanation  is  easy.  He 
IS  no  passion.  He  hah  wit,  humour,  sarcasm,  imagination,  ever}*- 
ling  that  goes  to  make  the  orator,  except  passion  ;  and  eloquence  in 
>  highest  sense  is  tiie  language  of  passion.  You  cannot  infuse  passion 
to  statistics ;  and  the  most  successful  and  taking  of  Parliamentary 
)eakers  in  our  time  are  the  men  who  can  jjut  life  into  statistics,  who 
m  make  a  Budget  speech  as  picturesque  and  as  pleasant  to  listen 
.  as  an  article  in  one  of  the  quarterlies.  All  the  orators  of  Eurore 
e  now  to  be  found  in  Stain.     France  has  onlv  one  of  the  highest 
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rank,  M.  Rouher  ;  for  Thiers,  like  Mr.  Disraeli,  is  only  a  brilliant  and 
epigrammatic  talker.    The  Gennans  do  not  know  what  eloquence  is 
in  any  form  except  that  of  music.     It  was  extinguished  in  Italy  by  the 
statecraft  of  Cavour  and  the  sword  of  GaribaldL     The  Swiss  are  the 
Scots  of  the  Continent,  and  a  Scot  only  rises  to  eloquence  of  the 
highest  kind  when  in  the  pulpit     The  old  race  of  Irish  orators  dis- 
appeared with  O'Connell.     You  could  not  find  one  now  across  a 
George's  Channel  even  with  a  lantern.     The  Act  of  Roman  Catholic 
£manci{)ation  cut  the  tongues  out  of  the  Irish  orators,  and  Free  Trade 
cut  the  tongues  out  of  the  English.     Perhaps  a  great  religions  or 
political  injustice  might  bring  orators  once  more  to  the  front ;  but 
what  play  can  even  a  Burke  make  with  the  Malt  Tax,  except  perhaps 
in  the  Town  Hall  of  Ipswich  or  Norwich,  or  with  the  25th  Clause, 
unless  you  pack  Exeter  Hall  beforehand?     Orators,  like  orchids, are 
only  to  be  cultivated  in  a  rank  soil  and  an  artificial  atmosphere.  Vou 
might  as  well  try  to  grow  oaks  in  a  flower  pot  as  to  try  to  grow 
orators  in  the  present  House  of  Commons ;  and  the  tone  of  the 
House  of  Commons  now  is  the  tone  of  the  whole  country. 


i 


Yet,  if  I  may  strike  a  fresh  note  upon  this  string,  I  should  say 
there  is  no  country  in  the  world  now  where  eloquence  of  the  sort  I 
am  talking  of — that  is,  the  power  to  think  on  your  legs  and  to  chit 
pleasantly  and  perspicuously — is  thought  more  of  than  it  is  with  us. 
What  fortunes  men  make  with  it  at  the  Bar  !  What  handsome 
sinecures  they  pick  up  with  it  in  the  House  of  Commons  !  This  gilt. 
of  course,  is  generally  allied  with  other  and  higher  gifts;  but  take  two 
men  of  equal  powers,  of  equal  training,  and  turn  one  into  a  barrister 
or  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  the  other  into  an  author,  and  what 
will  be  the  position  of  the  two  men  thirty  years  hence  ?  A  note  of 
Mr.  John  Oxenford's  in  the  Titnes  suggests  this  question.  He  and 
Sir  William  Bovill  sat  at  the  same  desk  in  an  attorney's  office  in 
Tokenhousc  Yard  thirty  years  ago ;  Bovill  took  to  the  Bar,  Oxenford 
to  literature— and  what  is  the  result?  Mr.  Oxenford  is  the  finest  ol 
critics  ;  and  yet,  although  the  critic  of  the  Timcs^  is  hardly  known 
out  of  the  Garrick  and  the  green  room.  Perhaps  at  the  Bar  Mr. 
Oxenford  might  have  risen  as  high  as  his  companion  of  Tokenhousc 
Yard  \  but  upon  the  Press  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  might  have  thouglit 
h  imself  lucky  if  he  could  make  ;^i,ooo  a  year  by  his  pen.  The  worst 
profession  now  in  England  is,  I  believe,  literature.  Its  emoluments 
are  poor.  Its  honours  are  nil.  You  may  perhaps  make  an  income 
equal  to  that  of  a  second-rate  whist- flayer  if  you  can  strike  out  afresh 
vein  of  fiction  *,  bv\x  f\cv\otv*\s  aVrciosX\3iv^  «i\'^\\\.«aXs«.^\baJL<Jaci  l,ay, 
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and  even  fiction  must  be  fresh  and  fresh  if  it  is  to  take.  The  most 
brilliant  and  original  of  historical  works  now  fall  flat.  But  this  is  a 
delicate  question  to  handle  in  a  dozen  lines.  All  I  want  to  do  to-day 
is  to  note  the  fact  and  to  suggest  the  contrast  It  is  a  fact  that  will 
bear  reconsideration. 


What  is  the  cost  of  a  Nine  per  Cent.  Rate  of  Discount  to  us  ? 
Has  that  question  ever  been  answered?  Can  it  be  answered?  I 
wish  some  one  would  take  it  up.  Currency  is,  I  know,  generally 
tabooed  as  Table  Talk,  but  this  is  an  interesting  question  inde- 
pendently of  all  theories  of  currency.  Take  the  amount  of  our 
commercial  bills  afloat  say  on  the  ist  of  October,  the  amount  of  our 
outstanding  accounts  on  which  the  rate  of  interest  is  governed  by  the 
Bank,  and  double  or  perhaps  treble  the  interest  upon  these  at  a 
stroke,  and  what  will  the  fine  amount  to  ?  Is  it  an  exaggeration  to 
set  it  down  at  ten  millions  ?  Yet  this  is  generally  only  part  of  the 
loss ;  for  every  rise  in  the  Bank  rate  means  a  contraction  of  credit,  a 
restriction  of  trade,  a  slackening  of  employment,  lower  profits  and 
lower  wages,  or  perhaps  no  wages  and  no  profits  at  all.  The  con- 
traction of  credit  under  our  present  system  is  to  commerce  what 
bleeding  is,  or  used  to  be,  to  the  human  system.  It  reduces  the 
volume  of  life,  the  energy,  the  strength ;  and,  if  carried  too  far,  is  apt 
to  end  in  paralysis.  Yet  even  this  is  only  part  of  the  loss.  What 
figures  will  represent  the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  the  stocks  dealt 
in  upon  'Change?  This  point  is  partly  answered  by  one  of  my  cor- 
tributors  in  the  current  number  of  the  Gentleman's.  But  of  course 
the  best  answer  can  only  be  a  conjecture.  It  would  take  the  quickest 
accountant  in  the  City  six  months  to  audit  the  Official  List  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  after  a  panic,  to  add  up  the  total  amount  of  the 
stocks,  and  to  reckon  up  the  amount  of  depreciation  upon  each.  It 
is  impossible,  I  know,  to  change  the  present  state  of  things.  It 
exists,  and  must  exist  apparently  till  the  end  of  the  chapter.  But  a 
system  of  currency  can  hardly  be  the  perfection  of  reason  under 
which  the  loss  of  a  couple  of  millions  of  gold  from  a  hoard  inflicts  a 
loss  upon  men  of  business  and  stockholders  of  perhaps  ^20,000,000. 
I  know  the  answer, — that  it  is  not  the  system  of  currency  but  the 
system  of  credit  that  is  at  fault,  that  manufacturers  and  merchants 
should  not  carry  on  their  business  on  credit  to  the  extent  they  do, 
and  that  people  should  not  hold  stock  upon  borrowed  capital.  But 
all  the  elasticity  and  vigour  of  our  trade  springs  from  this  system  of 
credit ;  and  were  it  not  for  our  system  of  credit  \ye  should  hardly 
be  the  commercial  equal  of  Holland. 
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A  projos^  perhaps  I  may  zi^  how  the  Bank  BjKte  6  ^xed    It  is 
gciuraily  siip])osed  to  be  governed  by  the  amount  gf  the  Reaene  in 
the  banking  dq^aitinent  oi  Threadneedle  Street  aad  bf  die  come  of 
the  Exchanges  \  but  this  is  only  true  in  a  sense.     Of  coarse  fte  first 
object  of  the  Bank  of  England,  like  ever}'  other  bank,  is  1o  be  safe— 
that  is,  to  be  able  to  pay  all  its  customers  who  ask  for  their  deposits 
in  casli-  -  and  if  sex'en  {>er  cent,  is  to  be  made  on  capital  tn  AMcria 
or  (icrmany  when  onl}-  four  or  five  per  cent  is  to  be  made  hoe, 
cajiitalists  are  sure  to  pack  up  their  gold  in  santiuuBt  and  send  it  off  to 
New  York  or  Frankfort,  and  the  Exchanges  will  turn  against  ua. 
There  is  Imt  one  way  to  act  upon  these  Exchaiiiges  and  to  keep  our 
(:a])ital  at  home,  and  that  is  by  putting  up  the  rate  of  disoMiat,  bi 
bidding  against  the  Americans  or  the  Germans,  and  thus  keepicKgour 
floating  cash  at  home  in  our  own  markets.     The  vakie  of  aooer 
across  tlie  Atlantic  and  across  the  l^kkglish  Channel  is  therefofe  one 
of  the  first  points  that  the  directors  of  the  Bank  have  to  consider. 
]*ut  it  is  not  the  only  point ;  and  this  is  niicre  most  of  the  newa- 
]>apers  err  in  their  criticisms  upon  the  action  of  the  Court  ai  Diiec- 
t(»is.    If  the  Reserve  looks  well  upon  paper — that  is,  if  there  happens 
to  be  36  per  cent,  in  cash  against  the  liabilities  of  the  Bank — «Ddthe 
directors  i>ut  uj)  their  rate,   the  writers   in  the  l^ress  call  tliem  to 
;k  '.011111  at  once  in  tlie  style  of  the  IVofessor  who  read  a  lecture  to 
Hannibal  on  the  art  of  war.     But  the  truth   is,   the  Bank  mavbt 
wcaJver  with  a  Resene  of  36  i>er  cent,  to-day  than  it  was  yeatisday 
with  30  i>er  cent.,  or  than  it  may  Ikt  to-iuorrow  vith  25  perotnt. 
The  only  true  criterion  to  act  uix>n  is  the  state  of  the  accounts,  and 
these  arc  looked  into  every  morning  by  the  Governor  and  his  working 
associates  ;  tlie  "dangerous  classes, "  as  they  are  called,  are  weeded 
out ;  and  the  amount  of  the  Reserve  to  be  kept  is  fixed  with  a  special 
e\c  to  these.     There  is  no  hard  and  fast  rule  to  guide  the  Baoik  ;  and 
ij  is  because  writers  will  persist  in  assuming  that  there  is  a  hard  and 
fast   line  to  go  by  that  so  much  of  the  (xiticism  upon  the  Bank  is  at 
lault.     The  Bank,  of  course,   has  its  rules  and  its  traditions ;  but 
ilK-se  rules  and  traditions  leave  a  large  margin  for  the  exercise  of 
ii>dei>endent  judgment ;  and  all  that  most  of  us  can  do  is  to  take 
that  judgment  upon  trust.  The  public  are  not  in  a  position  to  criticise 
ex<  ejn  at  haphazard.     It  is  not  a  pleasant  acknowledgment  this  to 
ir.ake  to  ourselves  ;  if  we  w-ere  to  deal  quite  frankly  with  our»ei\*es  we 
s!K)uld  make  it,  and  till  we  do  we  must  not  suppose  our  criticism  to 
be  worth  much. 
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